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i-*  I'fd  by  rbe  bp6t  iLiitb{?Htr<,  Oiait  an  d«r«of  eultirttta!  toll  **<;*l^^«.  by  ibwrptlfl* 

Pt'  rinbt^re,  froin  rmJn  tkuA  df^wt,  meN-f  amiti^nia  thu  la  oontutiud  by  kq/  crop. 

1  L»  .^  L!  J i.i  i  Pii  Pi?ruTliia  OuAoa  iini|ii^«ticidftblf  &HM1  from  tti  ^Icficienej  ta  eirtby  Fbospbnte 
af  Ltin^ :  and  it  18  ft  fact  capiihie  of  denioAatnitStTR,  that  onTeM  applied  In  Uruor  ^imniltlpi 
thiin  Iti  cost  wilt  jiifttlfy,  RacoDtInLHidii»e  tnuiCktdIa  c<^i7itlorv.  bccjioae  it  do***  nat  cdoi- 
p^niitU!  lb*  Mdl  for  tb«<  Icua  iiLiiialrii*d  Lu  proiluQiDi^  thd  crop.  Fnct^c  QQEkno,  on  thf  otjntnryf 
nfhUa  Its  eJT¥et«  fully  equal  PeniTliiii,  iii<*pe  Uum  compenflkkHB  for  thtt  low  bj  rduob  of  ita 
iiUTfci  p«r  mnu  »f  mri^  pTM»phftt*«t  hMoe  tocwwed  fortuity  muat  foVlour  ita  uli®. 

The  prlP  <*  of  thin  gxiiino  la  but  jmia  man^  that  otte-biJf  Ibe  pnca  of  Pcruvljio,  while  iU 
gettmitiihi*  U  uinohtfrJy  ifrt-ttrr,  far  tbc  re&H>ai  abc»r«  namct^.  Tlita  lEfiano  mAnlfiiiU  all 
the  r»m*ri:nbbs  &<  LiTitr  at  Vi-rn^Un*  but  as  it  fiirnitbftft  more  ftotaul  noaFlMbmont.  it  •iiBtalD» 
arrr*  ■"i*"-p'  ■  ^'i,.^  crop  better,  wbetbt^r  *if  ^otU^n^  tobju»M>,  or  whcJit  Every  ciirfo  of  tills  ^(iiuio 
t*  wref^l  anitly-f*.  bf  0r  A.  anowden  Plf^ott.  of  thli  city,  *hTch  affurd*  us  a 

«u  1^  value,  bt'fore  sale.    Tbe  tiflul/U  fifis^jts  Guatw  will  ho  fumlsbod  t«  tb* 

plw,L^f3«L  LLitt^crth  U^ronEb  ii^«?&deia  ffltaLliibed  In  all  Sftuthem  Tnftr):ot«.  Erery  baj  li 
bniulea  with  ttii  name  of  tbo  uad^fal^iijidt  tovbota  eammonluatloofi  niuit  b«  aildreiMd. 

JOHN   S.  REESE   St.   CO^ 

Ot&gfal  Agenta  ht  ?wdU  Omuio  Oo.^  Baltimore^  Md. 


Guaranteed  Free  from  Adulteration. 

The  lajport*o<»e  to  *i|tIciiUuw  of  Ihh  imprDTed  prepwatlon  of  Bone  aa  a  fetlillarf  cannot  b« 
^ittim^%m<\r  The  lifiiK^rfert  condition  Jd  which  bonfr  iraM  ]it<«cB»rl]y  nacd^  by  r«a9<in  of  the 
ImposalblLltx  vT  tvdtioJnir  it  1<j  f\m  po*rder,  vtaj  a  Mrtotit  dmwbaisk  to  lit  ti«  and  value.  Now, 
ttoffefor,  Ihla  tlifllcijlty  ta  efTecrtiially  OTcrcdOfte,  by  a  t«cieat  pppJ^eatloD  of  inachlneTy,  wbkh 
nductu  f»w,  UEiiiteainod,  niabyruf  bonejto  tko  oon^Hloa  of  flour  Tbi^  value  of  bom*  i»  thu* 
In.  r.'a»*a  fnUy  out  baailT.'rl  "■■"  .'"►  TTijikinff  It  na  mplfl  In  it*  aetinn  aa  dlasoWtd  bono.  Tbia 
?>'  '  ird  (irgaulo    l  r^yltldlnf  tipnn  dci;ci'mpo»Utoii  fottr  and  a  half  ppr' 

Tbo  rapk?  ,n  n?t  up  by  P^Wti^ii- of  tho  cnlniito  diPlfiKiiin  of  parti 


eU      ..      .^.,.   3    Jtif^AfthyV.     , .,  r.*Dd^*Hn(5  It'lmnn 

Imiit^  ir»  In?  i^f^ft/ii^^iiririfrtf^  iLiid  will  ifiv<;  a  monry  mrnjirjii: 
li  pf.>«|viJTd  tinty  by  ibe  Boftf**!!  Milling  and  Mn.ii[ifncitnr: 
owi.r>  .ri  f  ?,..  Liii.r.>..V(9d  tnacynery  by  which  i\  l«  pnVr-T" 
*f  T  ■  do  1 1  y  for  r^'il  u  ni  erg-  go!  d  guftrr ' 

ai  '  ariiclo  li  aold  tii  all  thf  Boitth 

cIk-,  ,  ..^l^rBigned*    Erory  packuft}  It  bm^i   r-. 

tb«  |[i4ar«ot.e«  «f  gftuulaoDeUi 

JOHN 


'*"-tive.  We  ivnrraht  thia 
it^twhen  dealivd.  It 
ITT  the  patijnie^s  aud 

I'-  "- "  '  '^^enl^^il:  and 
jm!  for  the 

;.f.c"fl  atf&H' 
..  .^,.^.   >.,^..  i..vr.  a  .....x..  MJi.tk,  wbld^  ta 

t*  RE£8E   So   COn 

GfiianJ  Af  wta  fof  9«titliwii  BUtei,  Bdtiioore,  M4 
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The  great  losses  incident  to  the  war  in  papers,  manuscripts, 
books  etc.,  the  breaking  up  of  communication  and  corres- 
pondence with  leading  contributors,  the  manifold  difficulties 
in  estahlishing  new  offices  and  machinery,  have  all  been  seri- 
ously felt  by  the  Editor,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  appreciated 
by  the  reader.  In  a  month  or  two  every  arrangement  will 
be  completed  to  make  the  Eeview  in  all  respects  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  Editor  and  announced  in  his  prospec- 
tus. 

In  the  meanwhile  several  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
must  "be  delayed  until  the  next  issue,  in  consequence  of  the 
neceBsity  of  anticipating  in  this  number  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, ^ 

Let  those  who  favor  the  design  and  objects  of  the  work 
extend  to  it  an  early  support. 

Dm.  1, 1866. 
Ko.  iO  Bboadvat. 
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DE  BOWS    REVIEW. 


Washingtok  Citt,  Ist  October,  1866. 

This  Work,  of  which  I  have  been  Editor  and  Proprietor  for  over  twenty 
years,  which  has  had  a  very  heavy  aubscription  and  advertising  Ust  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  is  now  estabUshed  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis. 

My  purpose  in  the  future  is  to  give  it  a  National  Character ,  aiid  to 
devote  all  of  my  energies  and  resources  to  the  development  of  the  great  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  Union — ^its  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  and  General  Industry.  * 

In  addition  to  these  important  topics,  the  work  wiU  embrace  discussion 
upon  such  great  questions  of  legislation  as  affect  the  relations  of  the  States, 
the  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
Country. 

In  an  especial  manner  will  it  be  devoted  to  the  re-establishment  of  South^ 
em  JProsperity,  and  the  building  up  of  its  fields  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise, rendered  necessary  under  the  new  and  altered  condition  of  things. 

The  restoration  of  the  South  can  it  is  hoped,  be  effected  upon  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  Phesident,  and  no  greater  field  could  be  opened  for.  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  now  invited  thither  from  every  quarter.  Its  abundant  and 
fertile  lands  invite  emigration,  which  it  will  be  |  prominent  object  to  secure. 

Regarding  the  issues  of  the  past  as  dead,  about  which  a  practical  philosophy 
will  not  dispute,  and  those  of  the  present  as  living  and  potential,  it  is  the  part 
of  the  Rbview  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  situation,  and  deduce  from  it  all  that 
can  be  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  Country. 

Omces  of  the  REVIEW  wiUbe  located  at  Jfew  York,  Boston^  Wash- 
ington  City,  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  Nashville,  and  New 
Orleans. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  bow, 

Editor  and  Proprietor, 

df*  Communications  are  requested  and  solicited  upon  any  of  the  questions 
or  subjects  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  especially  upon  the  working  of 
the  system  of  Emancipation  in  the  South.  * 
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DE  BOW'S  ^EEVIEW. 

ESTABLISHED   JANUARY,    1846. 


JAHUABT,   1866. 


ART.  I.-FDTIIRE  OF  THE  TJIflTED  STATES, 

With  the  opening  of  a  new  series  of  the  Review  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  Editor  to  venture  a  few  remarks  indicative  of 
the  principles  and  jkjlicy  which  will  govern  in  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  work. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theories  of  the  past,  the 
results  of  the  great  conflict  which  have  shaken  the  land  to  its 
center,  establish  beyond  controversy  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  fixed  ana  permanent  Government,  and  is  capable  of 
resisting  every  internal  effort  for  its  disruption ;  and  that  from 
the  experiences  of  the  past  there  is  likely  to  be  no  movement 
in  the  future,  looking  to  disruption,  emanating  from  any 
quarter. 

A  nation  which  has  proved  itself  capable  of  passing  through 
such  a  crisis — involving  the  movement  of  armies  and  navies 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  and  the  expenditure  of  moneys  to  which  the 
powerful  States  of  Europe  have  been  a  stranger,  and  .of  which 
they  can  scarcely  realize  the  facts,  maintaining  through  it  all 
its  currency  and  credit  unimpaired — is  not  likely  to  go  down  in 
any  future  contingency. 

This  much  must  be  admitted :  and  the  powers  of  Europe  may 
now  recognize  in  the  United  States  a  colossal  rival,  vast  in 
territory,  in  population,  and  in  ambition ;  enured  to  arms  and 
to  industry ;  a  nation  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  workmen,  ready 
for  the  sword  or  the  scythe,  fearing  nothing  which  the  world 
can  offer  in  competition  or  in  conflict.  The  monarchies  of 
Europe  combined  would  present  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
future  advance  of  this  now  giant  power  1 

It  is  well — ^North  and  &)uth — there  is  but  one  feeling  in 
America,  and  it  is  that  her  destinies  are  in  her  own  keeping ; 
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4  FUTURE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

and  that  nothing  of  interest  or"  of  fevor  is  to  be  desired  or 
looked  for  from  any  of  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world.  They 
have  been  tested  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  have  been  found  to 
be  time-serving,  bigoted,  and  in  the  last  degree  selfish.  In- 
capable of  great  statemanship,  they  have  taken  their  position 
and  must  abide  the  result. 

.  A  wise  and  liberal  national  policy  will  speedily  restore  to 
the  United  States  all  that  it  has  lost  by  the  war ;  and  a  mag- 
nanimous and  forbearing  spirit  will  bring  into  harmony  again 
its  recently  jarring  elements,  and  constitute  one  people  out  of  its 
teeming  millions. 

Accepting  the  results  of  the  war,  our  people  everywhere 
have  but  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  intellectually  and 
physically,  to  redeem — such  is  the  vastnessof  our  resources  and 
the  flexibility  of  our  institutions — ^what  has  been  lost,  and 
remove  all  traces  of  the  recent  calamitous  times. 

The  purpose  of  the  Review  is  to  aid  in  this  great  movement ; 
and  the  editor,  with  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work,  launches  it  hopefully  upon  its  career. 

What  is  the  present  Status  of  the  United  States  in  territory, 
in  population  and  in  commerce,  compared  with  other  powers? 
It  is  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  figures. 

In  Territory, — ^We  have  only  to  repeat  what  was  said  by  us 
in  the  compendium  of  the  census  of  1850.  The  territorial 
extent  of  the  Republic  is  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Great  Britain  ana  France  combined ;  three  times  as  great  as 
the  whole  of  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  together;  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe ;  one  sixth 
less  only  than  the  area  covered  by  the  fifty-nine  or  sixty 
Empires,  States,  ^nd  Republics  of  Europe ;  of  equal  extent 
with  the  Roman  Empire  or  that  of  Alexander,  neither  of 
which  iSiSaid  to  have  exceeded  8,000,000  square  miles. 

TABLE.  ? 

Area  in  square  miles,  United  States  .    .    .        .        .  2,986,166 

„                       „      EuBsia  in  Europe    .        .        .  2,120,897 

„                        „      Austria 257,868 

„      France 207,145 

„      Great  Britain .        .        .        .  121,912 

„      Prussia 107,921 

„                       „      Spain 182,270 

The  shore  line  of  the  Republic,  exclusively  of  bays,  sounds, 
islands,  ic,  is  in  extent  12,609  statute  miles ;  but  if  all  of  these 
indentures  be  followed,  the  navigator  who  makes  the  circuit 
(33,069  miles)  will  have  performed  a  voyage  equivalent  to  one 
around  the  earth,  and  a  tnird  of  the  distance  besides. 
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In  Population. — ^The  population  of  the  great  powers  stood 
as  follows  in  1860 : 


United  states    .  23,191,876 

Great  Britaiaand  Ireland  27,476.271 

Fraoce       .  86,788,170 

Spain 


Austria     .                 .  86,614,486 

Prasaia     .        .        .  16,881,187 

Russia  (in  Enrope)    .  60,816,16Q 
14,216,219 


In  1860,  the  population  of  the  United  States  had  swelled  to 
81,445,089,  and  upon  the  basis  of  its  past  increase,  corrected 
for  retarding  causes,  the  Superintendent  prepares  and  pub- 
lishes this  table :  , 

1870     .    43,828,432    I    1890     .    77,266,989 
1880     .    66,480,241    |    1900     .    100,866,602 

In  Commerce, — ^The  following,  which  shows  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years,  including 
four  years  of  war  and  interrupted  communications,  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  self-sustaining  power  of  the 
country : 

Exports.  Impobts. 

1864 278,241,064 804,662,881 

1866 ^76,156,846 261,468,620 

1856 826,964,908 814,639.942 

1867 862,960,682 860,890,141 

1868 824,644,421 282,618,160 

1869 856,789,462 838,768,180 

1860 400,122,296 862,162,641 

1861 410,866,818 862,076.686 

1862 229,988,976 206.819,888 

1868 850,062,126 262,187,687 

1864 840,665,680 828,614,669 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  few  years  was 
as  follows : 

1862 Exports £128,992,264        ^ 

1868 „        146,602,342 

1864 „        160,486,802 

With  a  country  reunited,  and  with  such  population  and 
resources,  it  needs  but  another  decade  to  bring .  the  United 
States  upon  an  equality  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain ;  and 
in  a  decade  longer,  where  is  likely  to  be  the  competitor  ? 

Prudence,  moderation,  and  wisdom  are  all  that  we  need ; 
and  may  not  these  cardinal  virtues  be  counted  upon,  after  all 
the  dear-bought  experiences  of  the  past  ? 
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ABT.  n -THE  FUTUEE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

NECESSITY  OF  PROMOTING    IMMIGEATION,  AND  ITS  GEEAT  ADVANTAGES 
TO  THE  SOUTH.— ADYANTAGEB  OFFERED  BY  THB  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

LETTER  FROM  THB   EDITOR,  TO   GOV.  PSRRT,  OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Sir  :  I  shall  make  no  other  apology  for  addressing  you  this 
communication  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  you  are 
understood,  from  recent  publications,  to  have  committed  your- 
self publicly  and  actively  in  favor  of  opening  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and^with  it  the  entire  South,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  emigrants  upon  a  liberal  and  enlarged  scale;  and  the 
further  fact  that  you  are  in  a  position  from  which  a  most  im- 
portant influence  over  the  whole  question  may  be  exerted. 

It  has  been  evident  to  -thoughtful  men  at  the  South,  for  a 
number  of  years,  that  her  career  in  prosperity  and  wealth,  in 
comparison  with  other  sections,  was  greatly  retarded  by  a 
deficiency  of  labor ;  and  many  among  us  went  so  far,  even, 
as  to  theorize  upon  the  reopening  of  communications  vrith  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  with  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
laborers,  either  as  coolies,  apprentices,  or  under  some  other 
name.  It  occurred  to  scarcely  any  ene  that  it  was  practi- 
cable, or  even  desirable,  to  open  the  doors  to  free  white  immi- 
grants, a  preiudice  being  understood  to  exist  in. the  minds  of 
su6h  everywhere,  against  coming  into  competition  with  slave 
labor;  and  even  if  such  prejuoice  did  not  exist,  influences 
adverse  to  existing  institutions,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  South  was  believed  mainly  to  rest,  was  likely  to  be  exerted 
by  that  competition. 

It  followed,  that  whilst  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
from  the  constant  stream  of  hardy  and  industrious  immigrants 
who  were  pouring  in,  exhibited  miracles  of  progress  and  de- 
velopment, the  South,  with  vast  natural  resources  for  mining, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  advanced  in  but  the  slow  ratio 
of  its  natural  increase;  and  immense  dominions,  capable  of 
contributing  untold  treasures  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
remained  hermetically  sealed. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  was  conclusive  upon  this 
point,  and  I  quote  from  the  compendium  of  1860,  page  170 : 

Improved  por  Mnt  Value  per  ftoro.  " 

New-England  Stetes. . , 26  $20  27 

MMdle  States • 85  28  08 

Southern  States 16  5  84     . 

South-western  States 10  6  26 

North-western  States 18  1 1  89 
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THE  FUTtJKE  OP  THE  SOUTH.  7 

The  slavenr  (question  having  been  settled,  by  the  military 
power  of  the  tJmted  States,  ana  the  South  having  accepted,  in 
good  faith,  the  solution  (slavery  being  recognized  as  an  issue 
of  the  war,  in  which  she  has  lost),  and  so  framed  her  legisla- 
tion as  to  recognize  the  negro,  in  the  future,  as  a  freedman, 
under  no  other  obligation  to  labor  than  those  which  bind  every 
other  freeman,  of  whatever  color,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very 
anxious  inquiry,  outside  of  the  social  and  political  questions^ 
involved,  what  effect  may  be  expected  upon  tne  great  questions 
of  labor  and  production,  already  disturbed  by  previously  ex^^i 
isting  causes. 

Before  going  farther,  it  is  well  to  remark,  what  your  own 
judgment  and  information  will  bear  me  out  fuUj  in,  that  the 
people  of  the  South,  universally,  are  willing  to  give  a  fair  and 
nonest  trial  to  the  experiment  of  negro  emancipation,  which 
has  been  forced  upon  them ;  and  that  if  let  alone,  to  manage 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  and  with  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
ne^  character,  and  that  sympathy  with  him  and  his  fortunes, 
which  is  but  the  natural  result  of  long  and  close  association, 
every  thing  possible  will  be  done,  in  good  time,  for  the  social, 
physical,  and  political  advancement  of  the  race ;  clashing  as  ^ 
little  as  practicable,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  great  material 
interests  of  the  country.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
South  are  well  advised  that  the  restoration  of  slavery  within 
its  Umits,  even*  were  it  desired,  would  now  be  an  impossibility, 
for  reasons  induced  by  the  war,  and  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  authorities,  both  State  and  Federal. 

Having  adverted  to  the  great  deficiency  of  labor  at  the  South, 
prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  as  indicated  in  the  small 
percentage  of  lands  actually  under  cultivation,  and  their  low 
average  value,  I  am  sure  that  no  advocate  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, however  ardent,  will  expect  me  to  look  for  any  pros- 
pect of  immediate  relief  as  liKely  to  result  from  that  act 
Whether  the  negro  will  work  at  all,  or  with  greater  energy 
and  productiveness,  under  the  stimulus  of  freeaom,  are  ques- 
tions to  be  determined  in  the  future ;  but  whatever  the  eventual 
determination,  there  must,  it  is  evident,  be  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, in  which,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
decline,  rather  than  improvement,  may  be  everywhere  expected 
to  manifest  itself  .at  the  South. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  experiments  in  negro  eman- 
cipation have  resulted  unfavorably  in  other  countries  similarly 
situated,  I  cannot  but  derive  hope  from  the  consideration,  that 
there  yveve  causes  at  work  in  most  of  those  countries,  which  do 
not  exist  in  our  own,  which  may  modify  and  control  the  result. 
I  refer  to  the  inferior  civilization  of  the  blacks  in  the  cases  re- 
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ferred  to,  their  small  contact  with  the  whites,  the  great  dispro- 

})ortion  between  the  colors,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  requiring 
ittle  clotliing,  and  producing  food  spontaneously,  etc.  Taking 
these  facts  into  account,  I  am  not  despondent  of  the  result,  when 
time  and  judicious  measures  have^oeen  allowed  to  mature  a 
system. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  meanwhile  is  a  point  of  grave 
interest,  and  one  which  will  accupy  a  prominent  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislatures  durmg  the  present  winter. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  accomplished,  and  what,  beyond  the 
adoption  of  such  local  measures  as  relate  to  the  status  of  the 
negro,  and  his  character  as  a  producing  agent? 

There  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  may  be  condensed  into  a 
few  words : 

The  South  must  throw  her  immense  uncuUivaied  domxiin  into 
the  market  at  a  low  price.  /  reduce  the  quantity  of  land  hdd  by 
individual  proprietors^  and  resort  to  intelligent  and  vigorous 
measures^  at  trie  earliest  moment^  to  induce  an  influx  of  popu- 
lation and  capital  from  abroad.    This  is  entirely  practicable. 

That  the  landed  properties  of  the  South  have  been,  in  gene- 
ral, too  large,  and  that  great  benefit  would  result  to  the  pro- 
prietors, by  disposing,  at  low  rates  of  the  surplus,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  open  to  argumentation.  Several  years  since,  I 
caused  the  returns  of  the  United  States  Census,  of  which  I  was 
then  in  charge,  to  be  examined  upon  the  point,'  and  the  result 
for  the  number  of  farms,  which  were  selected  at  random,  was 
as  follows : 

F&rma.  Over  1,000  Acre*. 

KeDtacky 948  83 

Louisiana 1,558  467 

South  Carolina 9,400  2,718 

Michigan 3,181  80 

Ohio 1,055  19 

Pennsylvania 1,044  17 

Rhode  Island. . .  2,260  16 

The  staples  of  the  South  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  that  they  have,  in  the  past,  and  promise 
beyond  all  contingency  in  the  future,  to  come  into  triumphant 
competition  with  those  of  every  other  country  upon  the  face  of 
the -earth.  Sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  naval  stores, 
are  all  articles  of  universal  and  almost  unlimited  demand,  at 

f)rices  which,  considering  the  cost  of  production  upon  cheap 
and,  will  yield  results  to  agricultural  labor  for  which  there  is 
no  parallel.  But  beyond  these  staple  growths,  the  climates 
and  soils  of  the  vast  region,  which  stretches  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Qrande,  are  favorable  to  every  product  upon  which 
industry  and  capital  are  expended  in  any  country.    The  vast 
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mineral  resources  which  geological  surveys  have  divulged, 
which  no  hand  of  industry  has  yet  attempted  to  develop ;  and 
the  infinite  number  of  manufacturing  sites,  all  present  the  most 
tempting  baits  to  enterprise,  and  will  open  up  results  for  iC; 
which  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  times  has  equaled,  dazzling 
and  magnificent  as  have  been  its  past  achievements. 

In  the  single  article,  cotton,  is  found  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  has  just  been  said.  **  King,"  he  may  not  be,  in 
the  sense  in  which  many  of  us  formerly  recognized  him,  but 
the  sway  which  the  potentate  exercises  over  the,  finances  of 
nations  is  by  no  means  to  be  sneered  at,  and  the  hold  which  he 
has  upon  the  necessities  of  the  world  seems  to  be  fixed  and 
irremovable.  Four  years  of  non-exportation,  while  they  have 
given  the  most  intense  stimulus  and  energy  to  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  other  countries,  and  increased  the  production  in  them 
several  hundred  per  cent.,  have  not  left  the  South  without  the 
virtual  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  may  gather 
this  from  the  fact  that  the  million  and  a  half  of  bales  (an  out- 
side calculation^  available  for  exportation  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  from  ner  ports,  have  a  gold  value  fffeater  than  that 
of  the  lour  or  five  millions  which  were  the  product  of  the  South 
in  the  days  of  •her  palmiest  prosperity. 

Admitting  it  to  oe  true,  as  has  always  been  maintained  by 
Southern  writers,  that  climatic  conditions,  existing  in  many 
sections,  are  unfavorable  to  European  and  Northern  American 
constitutions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion,  and  in  most  cases ;  by  far  the  larger  portion,  of  each 
of  the  Southern  States  is  well  adapted  to  white  labor,  and  that 
actual  mortuary  returns  indicate  a  much  higher  degree  of  phy- 
sical health  in  these  localities  than  in  the  New-England  and 
North-western  States.  Upon  this  subject,  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of 
Mobile ;  Dr.  Fenner,  and  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  of  New-Orleans, 
shed  much  valuable  light,  in  treatises  prepared  several  years 
since,  which  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  now,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  are  oelieved  to  be  equally  in 
point. 

The  region  referred  to  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
great  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas, 
three  fourths  of  Georgia  and  Arkansas,  and  one  half  of  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

Here  there  is  a  territory,  vast  in  extent,  and  susceptible  of 
development  by  white  labor^  from  whatever  quarter  introduced, 
capable  of  maintaining  a  population  as  dense  and  wealthy  as 


was 


can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union ;  and  yet,  in  1850, 
its  density  to  the  square  mile,  as  compared  with  other  sections, 
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SlaveholdiDg  States 1 1.86 

New-England  States 41.94 

Middle  States 67.79 


Persona.  Persons. 

Texas 89 

Ohio 49.65 

Massachusetts 127.50 


In  what  manner,  then,  shall  we  proceed  to  invite  capital  and 
population  to  the  South  ?  I  answer :  Consult  and  abide  by  the 
ezpenen^  of  those  States  and  communities  which  have  grown- 
popvious  and  rich  by  the  success  which  attended  their  eforU  to 
secure  immigration. 

And  first)  I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  one  or  two 
commissioners  from  each  of  the  States,  who  shall  meet  at  some 
central  point,  say  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  or  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, and,  ia  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  commissioners  be  nominated  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernors. 

The  object  of  the  commission  would  be  to  advertise  the 
world  that  our  people  are  in  earnest  in  the  matter  and  in  ac- 
cord, and  it  would  tend  to  secure  such  harmony  of  action 
between  the  States  as  would  be  most  conducive  to  success. 

The  commission  should  be  a  permanent  body,  and  should  at 
once  open  correspondence  with  every  section  and  district  of 
the  several  States,  inviting  information  upon  the  character  and 
value  of  soils,  and  the  quantity  available  for  settlement,  and 
the  lowest  cash  and  cremt  prices  of  the  same.  Thi^  informa- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  circulars 
and  addresses,  translated  into  German  and  French,  and  dis- 
tributed abroad  through  our  Consular  agents. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  suggest  what  would  be  the  duties 
of  such  a  commission.  The  intelligent  and  experienced  minds 
thus  brought  together  would  soon  develop  the  wisest  system, 
and  upon  their  recommendation,  aid  and  legislation,  as  might 
be  necessary,  would  readily  be  aflforded  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments. 

In  a  matter  of  such  delicacy,  it  is  evident  that  any  conflict  or 
rivalry  between  the  States  would  be  productive  of  lasting  in- 
jury, especially  in  presence  of  the  great  inducements  to  emi- 
grants which  are  held  out  in  other  quarters,  and  the  organized 
and  well-established  systems  which  exist  for  their  introduction 
and  settlement. 

Everything  will  depend  upon  the  earlier  results ;  and  if  mis- 
takes are  made,  from  the  circulation  of  false  information,  and 
disappointments  ensue,  it  will  be  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
to  correct  them.  Knowledge  of  these  disappointments,  it  will 
be  the  purpose  of  interested  parties  to  circulate^  so  that  in  a 
little  while  it  will  reach  every  village  and  town  or  hamlet  in 
Europe.    Active  and  independent  competition,  for  emigrants, 
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between  the  States  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lead  to  these  results. 
There  are  two  points,  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  which 
will  probably  continue  to  be  the  most  prominent  ones,  at 
which  immigrants  will  be  landed,  and  at  these  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  locate  agencies  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  to- 
afFord  such  information  as  will  direct  them,  with  as  little  incon- 
venience, loss  of  time  and  expense,  as  possible,  to  tlieir  several 
Southern  destinations.  This  can  be  effected  without  much 
expense.  In  a  single  year,  taken  at  random,  which  gave  an 
aggregate  immigration  of  398,470  —  it  appeared  that  there 
arrived  at 


KewYork 804^76 

New  Orleftna 83,816 

Philadelphia 17,966 


Baltimore 14,148 

Oalveston 2,600 

CharlestoD. 1,617 


There  is  luckily  a  signal  instance  to  which  the  attention  of 
immigrants  may  be  directed,  showing  the  prosperity  which 
can  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  certain  parts  of  the  South,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  ascertain  and  make  public  the  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  this  case  at  an  early  date.  I  rqfer  to  the  German 
colonies  in  Texas,  and  would  suggest  a  perusal  of  Mr.  01m- 
stead's  work  upon  that  State,  published  a  few  years  ago,  for 
much  interesting  material. 

Feeling  convinced  that  the  German  States  will  be  the  chief 
source  from  which  any  large  number  of  immigrants  can  be 
expected,  I  addressed  a  note  recently  to  Charles X.  Fleishman, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  country  for  his  agricul- 
tural and  scientific  labors  in  the  service  of  tne  Patent  OflBce, 
who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Europe,  and  written  several 
works  upon  the  United  States  in  his  native  German,' which 
have  exercised  a  wide  influence  upon  the  immigration  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  reply  have  received  a  lengthy  letter  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  my  Eeview,  but  trom  which  I 
briefly  extract  at  present.    Mr.  Fleishman  says: 

"  Toil  pat  to  me  the  question,  *  What  is  the  best  plan  for  drawing  the  atten 
tion  of  the  German  emigrants  to  the  advantages  which  the  South  offers  to 
settlers  T  In  answer,  I  say  that  the  Southern  States  shoald,  as  soon  as  possible, 
publish  a  detailed  and  fall  accoant  of  their  various  resources ;  of  the  weather, 
and  its  influenoe  on  the  constitutions  of  men  coming  from  northern  latitudes; 
of  the  lands,  and  their  present  condition  as  to  ferUlity  and  titles;  of  the  various 
products  which  can  be  raised ;  of  the  best  location  tor  vine  culture  and  fruit  in 
general ;  and  an  acoount  of  the  existing  railroads  and  canals,  and  also  of  the 
commerce,  and  the  various  branches  of  industry,  to  be  carried  on  there,  <bo/' 

Mr.  Fleishman  says,  further,  that  the  Qermans  do  not  aim 
to  become  merely  day  laborers,  but  landowners;  that,  in 
general,  they  prefer  to  go  where  other  Germans  have  gone 
before,  and  woere,  their  own  language  is  spoken;  that  they 
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never  cease  to  be  Germans ;  and  that  they  love  the  soil  they 
cultivate,  love  freedom  and  independence,  hate  aristocracy, 
and  are  not  only  good  farmers,  but  mechanics  and  artisans. 
They  all  have  more  or  less  money  and  personal  property,  with 
which  they  buy  lands  or  undertake  trade.    He  says : 

**  The  South  must  establish  similar  institutions  to  those  that  we  find  in  the 
North  for  the  protection  and  atsistanoe  of  emigrants;  they  must  protect  them 
from  runners  and  rapacious  boardlog-house  keepers.  The  South  must  establish 
hospitals  and  almshouses  for  the  sick  and  needy;  it  must  establish  cheap  aud 
regular  rates  on  railroads  and  canals  to  emigrants,  and  do  everything  to  sliow 
that  it  is  not  only  anxious  to  see  the  Germans  come  among  them,  but  they  roust 
also  satisfy  their  former  KOTemments  that  the  South  is  in  earnest  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  which  a  call  for  settlers  imposes  upon  any  government  or  society. 

"  The  States  engage  in  an  enterprise  entirely  new  to  them.  It  will  require 
wise  measures  not  to  begin  wrong.  Should  they  displease  the  first  settlers, 
they  may  rest  assured  it  will  be  long  before  they  succeed  again  to  get  them 
away  from  the  old  Western  track.  I  would  recommend  that  eyery  Southern 
State  should  appoint  capable  persons  and  send  them. North  to  study  thoroughly 
the  measures  which  New  Yoric,  for  instance,  has  adopted  in  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  and  security  of  emigrants,  and  establish  similar  laws  and  expedi- 
encies. 

"  The  South,  with  its  enormous  natural  resonrcfs,  its  fertile  lands  for  the  pro- 
duction of  valuable  staples,  its  forests,  minerals,  and  water  power,  may  rest 
assured  that  her  new  enterprise  will  be  richly  remunerated  ;  she  will  soon  see 
her  property  increase  in  value,  and  become  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
Union." 

The  United  States,  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  tlie 
largest  number  of  immigrants,  have  established  a  Bureau  of 
Immigration  attached  to  the  State  I)ei)artment  at  Washington, 
and  also  an  Emigrant  OflSce  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
charge  of  a  Superintendent.  This  legislation,  in  connection 
with  the  Homestead  Law,  which  passed  Congress  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1862,  and  makes  a  donation  of  160  acres  to  each  settler, 
is  having  a  vevj  marked  eflfect,  and  should  advise  the  South  of 
the  diflSculties  which  encompass  her  experiment,  and  of  the 
course  of  action  likely  to  remove  them. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Washington  has 
thrown  into  pamphlet  form  all  the  laws  and  instructions 
relating  to  the  general  subject,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Europe,  in  the  Endish,  French,  and  German 
languages.  Eropa  a  copy  whicn  he  was  good  enough  to 
furnish,  I  extract  some  questions  which  are  propounded  to  the 
several  State  Governments. 

1.  What  class  of  unskilled  laborers  are  most  required  in  jour  State  and 
neighborhood  at  the  present  Ume,  and  the  average  wages  paid  for  the  same  ? 

2.  What  kinds  of  mechanics  or  artisans  are  certain  of  employment,  and  the 
average  wages  of  the  same  ? 

S.  What  means,  either  bv  legislative  action  or  priyate  enterprise,  hare  been 
established  to  secure  the  advantages  arising  from  the  settlement  of  immigrants 
in  your  midst? 

The  purpose  of  obtaining  this  information  is  to  furnish  those  about  to  emi 
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gnte  to  the  Unit«d  Slates  real  praetical  ioformatlon  which  may  lead  them  to 
the  localities  where  their  lahor  will  be  most  in  demand,  aod  where  in  many 
easee,  it  is  absolotelj  needed. 

How  much  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  United 
States  has  been  due  to  immigration  may  be  deduced  from  the 
&ct  that  the  total  number  of  foreigners  who  landed  on  its 
shores  to  the  year  1860,  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
5,062,414 — ^a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  white  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  if  we  exclude  the  Border  States  from  the 
calculation*    In  this  number  were  included: 


Merchants 281,862 

Farmers 764,887 

Lahorera 872,817 

Mineni 37^628 

Weaver* 11,657 


Engineers 2,01« 

Teachers 2,528 

Manufacturers 8,120 

ArtisU 2,4tO 

Ser  vanU 49,4^* 


The  countries  from  which  these  vast  numbers  were  thrown 
upon  our  soil  to  become  prosperous  and  flourishing  citizens, 
and  to  exercise  important  influences  over  its  destinies  were : 


Great  BriUln 2,760,874 

Germany 1,616,686 

Prance 208,068 

British  America 117,142 


Switzerland 87.788 

Spain 16,248 

lUly 11,202 


The  localities  which  they  sought  as  represented  in  the 
report  of  the  census  of  1860,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  which 
is  our  authority  for  this  and  other  statistical  data,  were : 


Alabama 12,852 

Arkansas 8,741 

North  Carolina 8,899 

South  Carolina 9,986 

Virginia 86,058 

Texas. 43,442 


New  York 998,640 

Pennsylvania 480,505 

Illinois 824,648 

Ohio 328,254 

Wieconein 276,927 


The  figures,  it  will  be  remembered,  refer  only  to  the  original 
stocky  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  descendants  of 
foreigners  born  in  the  country.  In  1860  the  percentage  of 
foreign  born  residents  in  some  of  the  leading  cities,  was  as 
follows :  I 


Baltimore 24-71 

Charleeton 15.65 

Cincinnati 45.71 


Chicago. 49.99 

Richmond 1 8.07 

St  Louis 59.76 


If  there  ever  was,  then,  a  period  in  the  history  of  a  people, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  be  Jiroused  as  one  man 
into  action,  and  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  with 
energy  and  spirit  and  the  determination  to  make  a  giant  and 
master  struggle,  that  period  has  come  for  the  South.     With  a 
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country  wasted  by  long  and  devastating  war,  with  habits  of 
labor  oroken  up,  with  the  machinery  of  industry  destroyed, 
and  a  great  social  and  industrial  problem  to  be  solved,  under 
an  extraneous  pressure,  which  at  times  is  most  unreasoning  and 
unreasonable,  tne  condition  of  the  South  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
in  modern  times.  But  dark  as  is  the  picture,  there  is  a 
redeeming  feature.  Ail  is  not  lost  where  the  unconquerable 
will  is  left.  The  giant  convulsion,  which  has  just  shaKen  the 
land  to  its  centre,  has  not  been  without  its  beneficial  effects. 
It  has  stirred  up  a  new  and  higher  spirit.  The  energies  which 
were  brought  into  plajr  by  arms,  and  the  intellectual  resources 
which  were  called  forth  and  exhibited  themselves  in  the 
thousand  appliances  and  resorts  to  which  a  people,  without 
machinery,  without  preparation,  and  without  access  to  the 
outer  world,  were  driven  to  support  a  conflict  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  upon  earth,  each  and  all  are  the  harbingers 
and  augury  of  a  future  for  the  South  from  which  she  need  not 
shrink.  Eesuming  her  place  in  the  mighty  empire  of  States, 
no  son  of  hers  will  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  place  in 
the  picture. 

The  successive  waves  of  population  which  have  been  sweep- 
ing westward  from  the  Atlantic,  leaving  as  it  were  behind 
them  a  deposit  of  vast  States  and  populous  cities,  the  pride  and 
hope  of  a  great  nation,  have  now  reached  the  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  here  the  tide,  in  the  opinion  of  thought- 
ful men  at  the  North,  must  turn ;  and  there  are  substantial 
reasons  for  the  opinion.  Such  a  turn  in  the  tide  can  only  be 
in  one  direction,  and  that  is  to  the  southward;  and  in  this 
respect  it  may  almost  be  regarded  providential,  that  at  the  very 
instant  of  the  contingency  the  boundless  domains  of  the  Souta 
remove  their  dykes  and  barriei-s  and  invite  the  inundation. 

The  whole  subject,  sir,  is  one  of  so  much  interest  to  us  all, 
that  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  upon  this  occasion  to 
elaborate  it  more  at  length,  but  I  am  admonished  that  the  time 
and  space  are  not  at  my  control.  At  an  early  day  I  will 
resume  the  subject,  and  illustrate  it  with  a  variety  of  statistical 
data,  which  I  have  collected  with  some  care. 

With  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 
No.  40  Broadway,  New  York,  \ 
Thursday,  Oct.  12,  1865.       )     . 

Note. — Since  the  above  wr8  written,  I  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
latest  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Imnoigration  at  New  York. 

By  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  reached  New  York  in 
1864  was  185,208  in  577  vessels,  and  from  18  different  ports.    Of  these,  92,409 
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intended  to  reside  in  New  York ;  28,618  in  PennsylyanU  and  New  Jersey ; 
21,014  in  New  England;  34,662  in  Ohio.  lodiAna,  Illlnoif,  Michigan.  Wisconain, 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  California ;  4,979  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Canada,  <bc. ;  and 
8,118  in  the  Soathern  States.  In  the  years  1868-4,  despite  the  war,  the 
nomber  of  German  immigrants  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  years. 

DanoBAini  at  ksw  tors. 

Total.        Germane.  1  Total.        Germans. 

1861.... 67.268  27.248  1868 165,228  88,268 

1862 76,700         24,172     |      1864 185,208  63,929 

▲KBITAL  or  PAS6SN6XR8  I1T  TBK  immD  STATES. 


1851 408,828 

1862 897.348 

1 853 400.982 

1854 460,474 

1855 230,476 

1856 224,496 

1867 271,658 


1858 144,662 

1859 Ii55,302 

1860 179.469 

1862 114,476 

1863 199.811 

1864 221,635 


AUUTAL8  nf  THX  POETS  OF  TBB  8EYXBAL  BTATS8. 

1862.  1868.  1864. 

Maine 744  4,587  1,878 

New  Hampshire 9  2  16 

MassachusetU 6,122  9,080  8,966 

Rhode  Island 84  46  64 

New  York 99,142  172.960  199,690 

PennsylTanla 1,939  8,880  4,467 

Maryhind 2,889  1,176  2,968 

Florida 126  140  199 

California 8,970  7,403  8,186 

Oregon 482  807 

The  aboye  fi^ares  are  takeo  from  the  Immigration  Reports  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  Commissioner. 

Kcmarking  npon  the  above  letter  to  Goremor  Perry,  the  •'  New  York  Evening 
Posf*  takee  into  aeooant  an  element  which  was  omitted  by  ns  when  estimat* 
iog  the  importance  of  immigration.  The  subject  will  be  elaborated  by  as 
hereafter.    In  the  meanwhile  we  quote  from  the  article : 

"There  is^  moreover,  a  sonrce  of  repopulation  for  almost  all  the  Southern 
States,  which  it  is  well  worth  while  for  Southern  men  to  bear  in  mind.  Anjr 
system  which  will  effectually  draw  emigrants  to  them,  will  keep  within  their 
borders  the  great  mass  of  native  population  of  which  tlie  South  has  been 
drained  for  many  years,  which  has  sought  in  the  free  Northern  States  schools 
an  equal  chance  in  life.  If  we  take  South  Carolina  as  an  example,  Mr. 
Tarver,  a  writer  in  De  Bow's  '  Industrial  Resources,'  tells  us  that  *  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  [white]  population  of  that  State,  in  Uie  short  space  of  ten  years, 
broke  all  the  social  and  individual  ties  which  bind  man  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
ftnd  sought  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.' 

"  What  is  true  of  South  Carolina  applies  equally  to  other  Southern  States 
which  have  for  many  years  poured  a  large  and  constant  stream  of  emigration 
into  the  free  States.  If  we  take  the  census  report  of  1850,  which  Mr.  De  Bow 
superintended,  we  find  that  the  slave  States  had  sent  nearly  six  times  as  many 
of  their  population  into  free  territory  as  the  free  States  had  sent  into  slave 
territory.  We  find  that  Kentucky  had  sent  on  to  free  soil  sixty  thousand  more 
persons  than  all  the  free  States  bad  sent  into  slave  soil  Little  Maryland  had 
sent  more  than  half  as  many  persons  into  free  territory  as  all  the  free  States 
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had  sent  into  slave  territory.  Yirgioia  had  sent  sixty  thonsand  more  persons 
into  free  territory  than  all  the  free  States  had  sent  upon  the  slare  soil.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  were  but  little  behind  the  other  States  we  have  mentioned. 
This  shows  the  course  of  emigration.  But  it  is  even  more  clearly  shown  in 
some  interesting  tables  contained  in  the  last  census  report — that  fbr  1860.  In 
a  table  of  *  Internal  Migration '  we  find  that  there  were  in  the  country,  and 
returned  by  the  census-takers,  399,700  persons  bom  in  Vii^inia,  but  living  in 
other  States ;  344,766  persons  born  in  Tenneesee  but  living  in  other  States ; 
278,606  persons  born  in  North  Carolina  but  living  in  other  Slates ;  187,268 

Eersons  born  in  Maryland  but  living  in  other  States;  32.493  persons  bom  in 
Delaware  but  living  in  other  States ;  331,904  persons  born  in  Kentucky  but 
living  in  other  States. 

"Now  it  is  true  that  not  all  these  1.618.726  persons  who  had  migrated  from 
only  tlie  border  line  of  slave  States  were  living  in  the  free  States,  but  by  for 
the  greater  number  were.  The  '  course  of  internal  migration '  is  exhibited  in  a 
table  of  the  Census  Report  There  we  find  that  emigrants  from  Virginia  have 
removed  '  chiefly '  to  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana ;  from  Kentucky 
they  have  removed  obieflv  to  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio :  from  Mary- 
land they  have  removea  chiefly  to  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  from  Delaware  they  have  migrated  chiefly  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Indiana;  from  Tennessee  they  have  removed 
,  chiefly  to  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Illinois.** 


ART.  m.--PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  POUCT  OF  BECONSTRUCTION. 

THB   PRESENT  STATUS  OP  AFFiORS  AT  THE    SOUTH.— DIPFIOOLTIES,  DAH- 
OERS,  AND  REMEDIES. 

The  great  civil  war,  ia  which  we  have  been  engaged,  having 
ended,  wi^h  the  surrender  of  the  armies  under  Lee  and  John- 
ston, the  momentous  question  immediately  arose,  in  what  man- 
ner the  Confederate  States  should  be  treated  ?  It  was  acknow- 
ledged, on  all  hands,  that  slavery  was  at  an  end.  The  fate  of 
war  had  determined  this,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North.  But  beyond  this  remained  the  question, 
What  policy  should  be  pursued  towards  the  defeated  section  % 
Two  policies  were  at  once  suggested :  one,  the  policy  of  re- 
pression ;  the  other,  the  policy  of  conciliation,  it  was  urged 
by  some,  that  the  South  should  be  dealt  with  with  the  utmost 
rigor ;  that  there  should  be  a  general  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  South  ;  that  all,  in  any  degree  engaged  in  or  sym- 
pathizing with  the  rebellion,  should  be  disfranchised ;  that  the 
leaders  should  be  capitally  punished,  and  that  the  free  blacks, 
and  the  few  Unionists,  should  be  alone  intrusted  with  political 
power.  Fortunately,  for  our  country,  this  great  question  was 
practically  to  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  country,  then,  to  have, 
in  that  position,  a  statesman  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  this 
great  question.  President  Johnson — called  suddenly,  by  a 
startling  and  tragic  event,  abhorrent  to  all  our  ideas,  antago- 
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nistic  to  all  our  traditions ;  which  revived,  for  a  moment,  in 
our  midst,  the  horrible  memories  of  the  Guy  Fawks,  Borgias, 
and  Orsinis  of  history-^— was  preeminently  suited  to  grapple 
with  this  momentous  question.    Born  and  educated  at  the 
South,  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Southern 
people,  understood  their  character,  knew  their  leaders  per- 
sonally, compreliended  their  ideas,  and  the  secret  spring  of 
action ;  was  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  negro  race,  and 
understood  thoroughly  the  relations  between  the  two  races. 
Besides,  President  Johnson  was  emphatically  a  Union  man — 
his  love  for  the  Union  amounting  to  a  religion — ^believing  it 
to  be  destined^  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  perform  a  great 
work  in  the  advancement  of  man  all  over  the  world.   Further, 
President  Johnson,  by  his  political  education  and  party  asso- 
ciations, was  ifidoctrinated  in  those  political  ideas  which  recog- 
nized, in  a  very  liberal  degree,  the  rights  of  the  States ;  and 
did  not,  therefore,  look  with  favor  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment absorbing  all  the  powers  and  privileges  which,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  republic,  had  been  conceded  to  the  States. 
"While  President  Johnson  had  not  recognized  the  extreme  doc- 
trines of  State  Rights  as  contended  for  by  some — the  ri^ht  of 
nullification,  and  the  right  of  secession — he  had  not  denied  a 
liberal  share  of  rights  and  powers  to  the  States.     While  he 
was  not  a  disciple  of  the  extreme  school  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
was  a  follower  of  the  Jackson  school — a  school,  which  took 
medium  ground  between  the  tenets  of  Mr,  Calhoun  and  those 
of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Another  peculiarity  in  President  Johnson's  political  charac- 
ter, was  that  he  had  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  people. 
He  believed  emphatically  in  the  capability  of  the  people  for 
self-government.  Another  distinctive  feature  in  the  political 
character  of  President  Johnson,  was  his  sympathy  with  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Any  one  who  will  study  his  political 
career  closely,  wiU  see  that  the  corner-stone  of  his  political 
philosophy  has  been  an  intense  sympathy  with  and  desire  to 
advance  and  benefit  the  humbler  classes.  Whilst  he  has  never 
shown  any  aversion  to  the  negro  race,  yet  his  active  efforts 
have  been  to  raise  up  that  portion  of  the  white  race  who  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  hardship.  Tbe  secret  of  his  success  and 
elevation  in  his  own  State,  was  that  he  was  a  veritable  tribune 
of  the  people.  The  people,  the  masses,  the  sons  of  toil,  felt 
instinctively  that  in  Andy  Johnson  they  had  a  friend  and  ad- 
vocate. This  was  the  secret  of  his  immense  popularity  in 
Tennessee.  It  was  on  the  arms  of  the  people,  without  the  aid 
of  the  powerful,  that  he  was  borne,  from  his  modest  home,  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State.     Besides,  President  Johnson 

VOL.  v.— NO.  I.  2 
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was  preeminently  a  man  of  common  sense,  a  practical  man,  a 
man  not  camea  away  by  his  imagination,  no  theorist,  no 
fianatic.  The  dreadful  struggle  through  which  we  had  passed 
had  not  shaken  the  even  tenor  of  his  soul.  He  was  the  same 
man  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  he  was  at  the  beginning.  He 
was  not  crazed,  as  the  madmen  of  revolutions  usually  are,  by 
the  smell  of  blood.  He  was  in  fall  possession  of  himself,  his 
judgment  unswerved,  his  mind  under  his  own  control,  and  as 
anxious  to  restore  harmony  to  his  country  as  he  was  before 
the  first  gun  was  fired.  Fortunately  for  his  country,  fortunate 
even  for  humanity,  it  was  to  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  the 
great  work  of  pacification — at  the  end  of  a  civil  war  between 
tnirty  millions  of  people,  the  greatest,  the  saddest  civil  war  the 
world  had  ever  seen — was  confided.  In  the  afiairs  of  nations, 
we  see  at  times  the  evidences  of  a  hand  stretched  from  above 
to  work  out  some  great  destiny.  In  the  memorable  struggle  of 
the  Dutch  Eepublics  with  the  mighty  forces  of  Phillip  11., 
William  the  Silent  seemed  to  be  the  man  raised  up  by  Provi- 
dence to  save  his  country.  In  the  madness  of  the  English 
Eevolution,  was  it  an  accident  that  the  rough  and  forbidding 
exterior  of  an  obscure  fanatic  concealed  the  splendid  talents  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  saved  his  country  fi*om  the  horrors  of 
her  own  delirium,  and  elevated  her  to  the  first  rank  in  Europe? 
In  our  own  country,  was  not  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the 
elevation  of  Washington  ?  In  great  epochs  of  national  life, 
destiny  seems  to  select  the  man  for  the  occasion.  Surely  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  destiny,  an  ovetri^ling  Provi- 
dence, not  blind  chance,  selected  President  Johnson  for  the 
great  mission  of  being  the  restorer  of  his  country.  Oh  I  no- 
blest pride  and  prerogative  of  greatness,  to  do  good  on  a  grand 
scale,  to  accomplish  a  nation's  nappiness,  to  mingle  one's  name 
with  the  felicity  of  one's  country,  and  to  live  in  the  annals  of 
one's  country  as  her  benefactor. 

President  Johnson  prepared,  as  we  have  seen  by  his  charac- 
ter and  antecedents,  entered  upon  the  great  work  before  him. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  consultations  which  took  place 
in  his  cabinet,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  question 
of  the  policy  of  reconstruction  was  most  carefully  and  anx- 
iously considered.  In  due  time  history  will,  no  doubt,  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime,  we  are  left  only  to  conjecture.  Of  the 
action  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  its  most  distin- 

ffuished  illustration,  Mr.  Seward,  we  would  venture  the  opinion, 
rom  our  conception  of  his  elevated  intellect,  the  philosophical 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  well-known  humanity  and  moderation 
of  sentiment,  that  he  would  earnestly  lend  his  great  influence  to 
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the  adoption  of  a  mild  and  lenient  course  of  reconstruction. 
Those  who  remember  Mr.  Seward's  wise  and  humane  utter- 
ances for  conciliation  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle, 
are  readily  prepared  to  believe  that  his  voice  would  not  be 
silent  in  inaugurating  a  policy  of  reconstruction,  calculated  to 
soothe  the  angry  passions  of  the  war,  and  restore  peace  in  real- 
ity as  well  as  in  name.  We  believe  that  in  this  great  work 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  the  defeated  States,  the  record  of  Mr. 
Seward  will  present  him  as  one  richly  meriting  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  people  of  the  South ;  and  we  believe  his  name  is 
destined  to  become  as  kindly  cherished  at  the  South  as  it  is  at 
the  North, 

All  honor,  then,  to  President  Johnson  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  that  they  had  the  wisdom,  and  the  firmness,  and  the 
humanity,  to  adopt  a  policy  so  advantageous  to  their  whole 
country,  so  humane  and  generous  to  the  defeated  and  the  un- 
fortunate. 

Let  us  consider  the  probable  results  of  the  policy  of  restric- 
tion. Suppose  that  tnere  had  been  universal  confiscation  at 
the  South,  a  general  execution  of  prominent  men,  and  a  depri- 
yation  of  the  elective  franchise  of  all  who  had  sympathised  with 
the  war,  and  the  granting  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the  enfran- 
chised slaves.  The  acerbity  of  feeling  at  the  South,  instead  of 
being  diminished,  would  have  been  largely  increased;  the 
material  interests  of  the  South  would  have  been  thoroughly 
prostrated;  th^two  races  at  the  South  would  have  been  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  most  violent  discord ;  the  ignorance  of  the  blacks 
at  the  South  would  have  failed  to  furnish  any  basis  for  buildine 
up  wise  political  institutions.  Chaos,  anarchy,  and  discord 
would  have  reigned  supreme.  The  South  would  have  been 
far  worse  than  Ireland  in  the  worst  days  of  Ireland,  when 
.driven  to  madness  by  the  oppression  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, hate,  rapine,  and  murder,  did  their  hellish  work.  Nor 
would  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  been  able  to 
realize  any  considerable  treasure  by  such  confiscation.  The 
personal  property  that  could  not  have  been  concealed,  would 
nave  been  destroyed  in  desperation  by  the  unfortunate  owners. 
The  lands  would  have  been  the  only  resource  of  value.  The 
lands  thrown  into  market  would  have  produced  but  nominal 
sums,  as  according  to  the  Constitution,  only  the  life  estates  of 
the  owners  could  be  sold,  and  purchasers  would  have  proceeded 
with  great  reluctance,  as  assassmation  would  have  too  frequently 
been  the  onljr  fruit  reaped  from  the  purchase.  The  idea,  there- 
fore, of  realizing  any  considerable  sum  from  such  confiscations, 
much  less  paying  the  national  debt,  was  preposterous  in  the 
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extreme.  As  an  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  South,  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  take  the  case  of  tne  State  of  South  Carolina. 
By  the  census  of  1860,  the  property  of  the  State  was  valued  at 
$400,000,000.  Of  this,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  injury  to 
the  banks,  private  securities,  railroads,  cities,  houses,  planta- 
tions, stock,  etc.,  amounted  to  $100,000,000.  There  were,  by 
the  same  census,  400,000  slaves,  valued  at  $200,000,000.  This 
leaves  only  $100,000,000  for  the  value  of  all  the  proj)erty 
left  in  thfe  State.  The  principal  portion  of  this  consisted 
of  lands,  which  have  fallen  in  value  immensely.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  but  the  lands  of 
the  State  may  be  considered,  at  present,  absolutely  unsaleable 
in  large  quantities.  What  is  true  of  South  Carolina,  is  true,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  the  Southern  States.  From  this 
statement,  it  may  be  seen,  how  fallacious  is  the  idea  of  deriving 
lar^e  sums  from  the  confiscations  of  the  South.  But  while  this 
policy  of  repression  would  have  produced  no  money  for  the 
Government,  it  would  have  necessitated  the  keeping  on  foot, 
in  the  Southern  States,  of  a  large  military  force,  which  would 
have  been  an  immense  annual  expense.  But  the  mischief 
would  not  have  stopped  here :  while  the  South  would  have 
been  no  benefit  to  the  North,  the  North  would  have  put  in 
peril  the  existence  of  their  republican  form  of  government,  by 
keeping  a  large  standing  army,  as  a  permanent  institution,  to 
overawe  the  South ;  while  the  South  would  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  the  republican  institutions  of  the  North  would  have 
been  undermined.  The  vast  burthen  of  the  national  debt 
would  have  fallen  on  the  North  exclusively.  The  unsettled 
condition  of  the  South,  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  foot  a  large 
military  force,  together  with  the  failure  to  receive  any  material 
aid  from  the  South,  would  have  occasioned  distrust  of  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  meet  a  vast  public  debt,  in  process  of 
constant  increase ;  confidence  would  have  abandoned  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  national  bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  have  been 
the  result. 

President  Johnson,  called  to  solve  the  ffreat  question,  as  to 
how  the  South  should  be  treated,  at  once  boldly  put  in  opera- 
tion his  policy  of  restoration  with  conciliation,  and  the  happy 
effects  are  daily  becoming  visible.  And  so  rapid  and  impor- 
tant are  the  advantages  of  his  policy,  that  we  look  on  in 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  ask  ourselves  if  it  can  be  possible, 
that  where  peace  is  so  thoroughly  established,  a  few  months 
since  the  fires  of  civil  war  were  fiercely  raging. 

In  considering  the  question,  of  how  the  South  should  be 
treated,  the  inquiry  should  be.  What  are  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  ?  and  that  policy  should  be  adopted  which  is  most 
likely  to  attain  these  objects.    Let  us  make  this  inquiry. 
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The  first  great  purpose  is  to  restore  the  Union,  not  techni- 
cally, not  as  a  dead  body  to  be  married  to  a  living  body,  but 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  neart  and  soul  and  mindi.  To  accom- 
plisn  this,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  vengeance  were  not  the 
proper  means.  The  dragoon's  sword,  and  the  marshal's  pro- 
cess of  confiscation,  and  the  negro  thrust  into  precedence,  were 
not  the  most  proper  pacificators.  But,  on  the  contrary,  clem- 
ency and  magnanmiily.  A  people  overcome  in  a  great  strug- 
gle, at  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors,  were  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate  clemency ;  and  if  there  was  a  spark  of  generosity  in 
their  character,  it  would  show  itself  under  kind  treatment. 
By  clemency,  then,  the  foundations  of  the  Union,  at  the  South, 
were  to  be  laid  in  granite.  Masses  of  mankind  are  always 
influenced  by  generositv,  especially  where  that  generosity  is 
attended  by  power.  The  policy  of  clemency  has,  therefore, 
done  more,  in  a  few  months,  to  strengthen  the  Union  cause  at 
the  South  than  centuries  of  oppression.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  this  connection,  that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  every  State,  with 
poaably  the  exception  of  a  single  State,  were,  previous  to  the 
secession  movement,  attached  to  the  Union.  Secession  was  the 
result  of  apprehension  of  and  indignation  against  a  party,  not 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Thousands 
who  yielded  to  secession,  perhaps  a  majority,  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States,  hoped  that  secession  would  result  in  a  satis- 
&ctory  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue.  This  class  of  the 
Southern  people  went  in,to  secession  reluctantly,  and  the  dread- 
ful ordeal  through  which  they  were  called  to  pass,  satisfied 
them,  long  before  the  close  of  the  war,  that  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take ;  and  they  considered  pacification  with  the  North,  which 
was  but  another  name  for  reunion,  as  the  only  possible  solution 
of  their  troubles.  For  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  strug- 
gle, this  party  was  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  a  pacific 
solution,  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as  Sharkey,  in  Missis- 
sippi; Parsons,  in  Alabama;  Gov.  Brown  and  Stevens,  in 
Georgia;  Baja,  in  South  Carolina;  Holden,  in  North  Carolina; 
and  Wickham,  in  Virginia.  This  party  accepted  the  downfall 
of  the  Confederacy  as  an  inevitable  result,  and  looked  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  This  party, 
scattered  over  the  entire  South,  accepts  the  Union,  not  with 
aversion,  but  with  alacrity.  The  onginal  secessionists  have 
very  many  of  them  learnea^  great  deal  in  the  progress  of  the 
war,  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  Union  in  good  faith,  as  the 
only  harbor  of  refuge  from  perpetual  war  and  military  des- 
potism. In  this  way,  the  great  m^gority  of  the  people  of  the 
South  are  prepared  to  be  loyal  to  the  Union.     With  a  popu- 
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lation  thus  inclined,  the  policy  of  conciliation  is  obliged  to  be 
successfnl. 

Another  important  object  is  to  develop  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  South  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  South 
might  be  able  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burthen  of  the  national 
debt,  and  by  its  products  for  exchange,  prove  itself  again  a 
useful  customer  of  the  North.  Thus,  while  the  South  was 
increasing  its  ability  to  pay  taxes,  the  various  forms  of  industry 
at  the  North  wouldf,  in  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  receive  the 
richest  development.  And  never  was  this  aid  more  important 
to  the  North  tnan  at  the  present  time,  when  the  great  eaifice  of 
Northern  prosperity  is  in  a  large  degree  resting  on  the  unstable 
foundation  of  paper  credit.  The  holders  of  Government 
securities,  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  shippers,  the 
laborers  of  the  North,  are  all  interested  in  the  earliest  develop- 
ment  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  South. 

Undoubtedly,  nothmg  is  so  well  calculated  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  as  the  policy  of  conciliation.  The  sooner  affairs  at 
the  South  are  restored  to  their  natural  condition,  and  the 
people  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  confiscation  and  such, 
kinared  measures  of  repression,  and  in  possession  of  their 
ancient  political  rights,  perceive  the  troubled  sea  of  politics  to 
be  at  rest,  the  sooner  they  will  feel  ready  to  go  to  work  and 
improve  their  condition. 

Undoubtedly,  another  important  object  is  to  so  act  as  to 
place  the  freed  people  of  the  South  in  the  best  condition.  This 
benevolent  and  proper  purpose  is,  we  think,  best  attained  by 
creating  as  little  antagonism  as  possible  between  the  two  races 
at  the  South.  If  we  attempt  to  force  upon  the  people  of  the 
South  the  question  of  negro  equality  at  this  time,  we  produce 
a  state  of  irritation  between  the  two  races,  most  unfortunate  for 
both,  but  especially  for  the  blacks.  We  avow  openly  that  we 
feel  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the  enfranchised  slaves  of 
the  South ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  every  thing  practicable  will 
be  done  to  alleviate  their  condition  and  advance  their  interests. 
But  we  confess  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  their  capability  of 
advancement.  The  black  race  is  proverbially  indolent  and 
improvident,  and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
history.  All  readers  are  familiar  with  the  experiment  of 
emancipation  in  Jamaica.  Undoubtedly  there  it  has  been  a 
signal  failure,  if  we  may  believe  the  almost  universally  con- 
curring accounts  we  have  receive^.  At  the  Southern  States 
the  question  has  been  with  us  whether  there  is  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Southern  States  to  produce 
a  different  and  more  favorable  result.  The  climate  of  the 
Southern  States  being  less  tropical  than  Jamaica  may  seem  to 
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nec^sitate  a  greater  degree  of  fenergv.  to  support  life ;  the 
black  race  at  the  South  may  have  made  greater  advancement 
in  intelligence  than  the  same  race  in  Jamaica;  and  there  may 
be  a  superior  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  white  population  of  the 
South,  to  give  direction  to  the  industry  of  the  blacks.  Unless 
these  conditions  we  have  alluded  to  modify  the  experiment  of 
emancipation  in  the  South,  we  cannot  well  expect  it  to  be  more 
fevorable  than  it  has  been  in  Jamaica.  One  advantage  in 
Jamaica  was,  that  the  planters  were  paid  for  their  slaves,  by 
which  means  they  were  furnished  with  capital  to  organize 
labor  under  the  new  form ;  whereas  at  the  South  no  compensa- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  owners  of  slaves,  and  they  are 
almost  destitute  of  any  capital  except  lands,  their  country 
having  been  devastated  by  a  most  unprecedentedly  destructive 
war.  So  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  thQ  experience 
of  the  South  so  far,  thqrc  is  nothing  to  encourage  hope  that  the 
labor  of  the  freedmen  can  be  made  productive.  Accounts 
from  all  parts  of  the  South  represent  the  freedmen  as  idle  and 
indisposed  to  labor  persistently.  We  are,  therefore,  not  in 
any  degree  sanguine  of  this  labor  being  made  profitable.  We 
have  taken  every  opportunity  in  our  power  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  practical  planters  throughout  the  South,  as  to  the 
availability  of  the  freedmen's  labor,  and  we  know  that  almost 
universally  the  opinion  exists  that  this  labor  cannot  be  relied 
on.  While  we  .are  in  favor  most  distinctly  of  giving  the 
fireed  people  every  possible  chance  of  advancement,  and  think 
that  policy  and  humanity  demand  that  every  thing  that  is 
possible  should  be  done  for  them,  yet  we  cannot  overcome  our 
melancholy  foreboding  as  to  the  capabilities  of  this  class  in  a 
state  of  freedom. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  almost  universally  throughout  the 
South,  the  planters  design  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  work- 
ing hands  for  the  next  year.  What  is  to  become  of  this  vast 
surplus  class  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South  that  in  a  short  time 
no  one  will  employ,  is  a  question  of  the  most  serious  import  to 
ns,  looking  at  it  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  It  is  useless 
to  talk  of  compelling  the  planters  to  hire  more  laborera  than 
they  need.  Hundreds  of  thousands  will,  therefore,  on  the  first 
of  January,  1866,  be  without  homes  or  employment.  It  has 
occurred  to  us  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances is  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
matter  of  their  relief  in  hand  vigorously  and  systematically, 
and  on  the  following  plan.  Let  agencies  be  established  at 
every  Courthouse  in  the  South  to  ascertain  what  freed  people 
cannot  obtain  employment  for  the  next  year,  and  let  the 
Government  take  all  this  class  and  place  them  on  plantations 
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in  the  extreme  South,  jand  pat  them  at  work  there,  furnishing 

Erovisions,  &c.,  for  the  first  year.     Unless  some  plan  of  this 
ind  is  adopted  the  most  widespread  suflFering  and  destruction 
of  this  race  will  take  place.     We  commend  this  matter  to  the 
friends  of  the  blacks  and  the  (jovernment  of  the  United  States. 
To  return  to  our  subject. 

Another  great  purpose  to  be  attained  in  the  policy  of  jrecon- 
struction  was  in  reference  to  preserving  the  public  credit  and 
providigg  for  the  national  debt.  To  accomplish  these  great 
objects  the  first  indispensable  requisite  was  the  restoration  of 
peace,  order,  harmony,  tranquility  at  the  South.  While 
antagonism  existed  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the 
fires  of  civil  strife  seemed  only  smouldering,  not  extinguished, 
apprehension  of  new  troubles  would  anse,  and  confidence 
would  be  wanting,  without  which  credit  languishes.  Besides, 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  and  civil  government  gave 
guarantees  of  the  resumption  of  the  industiial  pursuits  of  the 
South,  and  her  ability  to  contribute  her  proportion  towards  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt.  While  in  the  act  of  writing 
this  article,  we  notice  the  improvement  in  Europe  of  our 
securities,  resulting  from  the  policy  we  have  been  advocating. 
Satterthwaith\s  (of  London)  Circular  27th  September,  1865, 
says: 

"  The  amount  of  business  done  in  American  securities  has 
lately  been  of  a  magnitude  unprecedented  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion.  The  conciliatory  nature  of  President  < 
Johnson's  speech  to  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  States, 
appears  to  have  inspired  general  confidence  in  the  speedy  and 
cordial  reunion  of  the  North  and  South,  and  all  American 
securities  currently  dealt  in,  in  London,  have  been  in  great 
demand." 

All  these  great  purposes  have  been  furthered  by  the  policy  of 
conciliation  pursued  oy  President  Johnson.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  good  American  common  sense  once  more  in  the  ascendancy 
with  government  at  Washington.  To  President  Johnson  is 
due  all  the  praise.  In  reestablishing  the  Union  he  has  set  up 
his  own  statue.  Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  highest 
honors  of  his  country,  in  whose  annals  he  will  occupy  a  place 
'second  only  to  Washington,  for  as  Washington  was  the  father 
of  his  country,  so  President  Johnson  is  the  restorer.  He  has 
had  great  diflBculties  to  contend  with;  he  will  be  fiercely 
denounced  and  warred  upon  with  implacable  hate,  for  his  great 
policy  of  "  hazardous  benevolence  "  to  the  South ;  but  let  him 
remain  steadfast,  the  angry  waves  of  the  tempestuous  sea  of 
politics  will  break  harmlessly  at  his  feet ;  a  nation  grateful  for 
nis  great  services  will  bear  him  unharmed  on  their  powerful 
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anns,  in  triumph  a  second  time  to  the  capital,  not  amid  the 
clashing  of  fraternal  swords,  and  under  the  sinister  clouds  of 
civil  strife,  but  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  the  constitution 
in  full  efficacy,  civil  law  in  the  ascendancy,  the  Union  restored 
and  perpetuated  •  and  the  representatives  of  every  section  will 
attend  his  triumphal  progress,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  people  of 
every  State  will  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  voices  of 
approval 

The  President's  policy  of  reconstruction  has  worked  most 
admirably  so  far.  The  Southern  States  are  amending  their 
constitutions  as  fast  as  their  conventions  assemble,  and  abolish- 
ing slavery,  and  in  every  respect  possible  manifesting  a  proper 
and  loyal  spirit  In  a  few  weeks  their  representatives  will  be 
at  Wa^ington  to  take  their  seats  ia  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  admission  of  these  representatives  is  the  only  step 
wanting  to  perfect  the  work  of  restoration.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  will,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  put  this  final  seal  to  the  President's  policy,  and  the 
reunion  of  the  States  become  an  accomplished  fact.  We  can- 
not conceive  any  useful  purpose  to  be  attained  by  refusing 
their  admission.  Some  may  propose  in  this  way  to  coerce  the 
Southern  States  into  the  concession  of  negro  suffrage,  but  we 
are  satisfied  this  result  could  not  be  thus  accomplisned.  We 
are  firmly  persuaded  the  Southern  States  will  not  pay  this 
price  for  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  Congress.  By 
the  pending  amenoraent  to  the  Constitution  of  tne  United 
States,  whicn  appears  certain  to  become  a  law,  the  power  of 
legislating  in  behalf  of  the  freed  people  of  the  South  is  granted 
to  Congress.  With  this  power  in  their  hands  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  raise  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  on  the 
application  for  admission  oi  the  Southern  representatives.  We 
sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Southern  representatives 
will  be  promptly  admitted  and  the  whole  machinery  of  our 
complex  and  wonderful  Union  put  in  operation. 


ART.  IV.-LANGUAGE: 
rrs  SOURCES,  changes  and  philosophy.  '^ 

The  primitive  sources  of  the  several  languages  of  the  earth  re- 
main as  effectually  concealed  as  the  still  undiscovered  fountains  of 
the  Nile.  We  may  ascend  the  current  of  any  tongue,  noting  the 
lands  through  which  it  flows,  and  which  ithas  fertilized  and  vivified  in 
its  passage.  We  may  ascertain  the  direction  which  it  has  pursued, 
and  the  remote  regions  from  which  it  has  issued.    We  may  learn  its 
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substaDtial  identity  at  points  where  its  waters  are  still  shallow  and 
attenuated,  and  turbid  from  the  junction  of  confluent  streams.  But 
the  sacred  head  of  the  mysterious  stream  still  remains  undetected. 

No  language  is  of  sudden  birth.  Each  is  •f  secular  origin.  So 
far  as  History  enables  us  to  trace  back  or  conjecture  the  series  of 
•human  tongues,  none  is  spontaneous  or  aboriginal.  None  is  without 
ancestry  or  descent.  None  comes  full  formed  into  the  world.  A 
language  is  not  produced  by  any  mechanical  deposition  of  successive 
increments  of  matter,  for  its  own  indwelling  vitality  continually  ex 
ercises  a  plastic  influence  upon  everything  which  it  recei\tes  and  em- 
bodies. Yet  it  does  not  grow  lilce  the  fungus  from  a  putrescent  soil, 
nor  like  a  tree  from  the  seed.  Its  whole  life  and  cause  of  develop 
raent  are  not  contained  in  the  earth  from  which  it  springs,  nor  with 
in  itself.  Its  generation  is  from  the  earlier  time.  Its  materials  are 
derived  from  the  analogous  systems  of  speech  which  have  preceded 
it,  and  which  constitute  its  parentage.  It  receives  nourishment  anjd 
augmentation  from  multitudinous  anterior  apd  contemporaneous  in- 
fluences. The  processes  of  decomposition,  renovation  and  assimi- 
lation are  always  operating  upon  it.  While  it  continues  to  flourish, 
it  is  ever  enlarging  by  continual  mutation  of  structure  and  accretion 
of  substance.  It  never  dies  entirely  except  by  the  utter  extermina- 
tion, obliteration,  or  absorption  of  the  race  by  which  it  was  spoken. 
Even  then,  if  it  has  been  in  any  degree  a  cultivated  speech,  its  works 
do  live  after  it,  either  in  the  literature  which  it  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity,  or  in  the  impress  which  it  has  left  upon  the  tongues  by 
which  it  has  been  supplanted  and  succeeded.  But  while  the  people 
to  whom  it  belongs,  exist,  the  language  undergoes  incessant  trans- 
formations, sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly perceptible. 

Every  language  is  thus  the  bequest  of  previous  generations  of  hu-  • 
manity.  Each  age  in  succession  transmits  to  its  progeny,  not  mere- 
ly the  vocabulary  of  expression,  the  modes  of  inflection,  and  the 
forms  of  syntax,  but  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  arecrys- 
talized  in  its  idioms,  and  the  associations  which  cluster  around  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  nourish  and  mould  the  dawning 
and  crescent  mind,  and  are  infused  into  the  heart* of  the  infant  through 
the  tender  accents  and  aflectionate  solicitude  of  the  mother's  tongue. 
By  th'^  traditionary  procedure,  repeated  in  the  infancy  of  every  indi- 
vidual, the  spirit  and  genius  of  buried  and  forgotten  nationalities 
survive,  and  may  often  be  distinguished  in  the  hereditary  verna- 
cular of  their  successors.  Each  language,  accordingly  imparts  to  a 
remote  and  dissimilar  posterity  the  slow  accumulations  of  a  long  and 
varied  lineage,  enriched,  and  to  be  enriched,  by  the  contributions  of 
every  age  through  which  it  descends,  Nowhere  is  there  any  solu- 
tion of  continuity.  The  current  speech  of  any  period  or  people  in- 
corporates the  permanent  treasures  of  the  language,  derived  by  a 
subtle  process  of  perpetual  flltration  and  rectification  from  all  the 
previous  generations  in  the  line  of  its  descent  If  authentic  history 
did  not  soon  fail  us,  and  if  other  devices  did  not  ultimately  refuse 
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aoj  further  aid,  we  might  ascend  the  stream  of  time,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  change,  and  follow  any  living  tongue  through  all  the  diversi- 
fied phases  of  prior  transmigration,  till  we  reached  the  dispersion  at 
Bahel,  the  Grarden  of  Eden,  or  the  primitive  type  of  human  speech, 
whatever  that  may  have  been.  Language  possesses  the  transmuta- 
bility  of  Proteus,  with  the  vitality  of  the  polypus.  It  may  change 
its  form — it  may  be  mutilated  or  cut  into  fragments — but  it -still 
lives  on  with  the  same  life,  entire  or  divided,  reclothes  the  same  in- 
dwelling spirit,  and  reproduces  all  that  has  at  any  time  been  dis- 
severed from  it,  when  it  is  again  required.  This  perpetuity  of  exist- 
ence prevents  the  assignment  of  any  absolute  date  to  the  commence- 
ment of  any  language,  and  compels  us  to  recur  in  the  study  of  its 
history  and  of  its  constitution,  not  to  any  definite  and  single  origi- 
nal, but  to  the  constituent  elements  which  have  been  harmoniously 
conjoined  in  its  being,  and  assimilated  with  it  a^j  difierent  times,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  by  different  modes. 

The  English  language,  like  all  others,  and  from  its  eminently 
composite  character,  more  than  most  others,  furnishes  an  example 
of  these  well  established  positions.  It  boasts  a  long  descent ;  it  has' 
a  various  as  well  as  a  remote  ancestry  ;  it  has  passed  through  many 
periods  and  forms  of  change ;  it  has  incorporated  into  itself,  and 
assimilated  with  itself,  large  acquisitions  from  earlier  and  from  con- 
temporaneous tongues ;  it  is  connected  with  a  numerous  circle  of 
kindred  languages ;  by  its  shaping  energy,  it  has  reduced  its  mani- 
fold and  dissimilar  elements  into  felicitous  concord ;  and  it  still  re- 
tains in  its  lineaments  the  evidence  of  the  sources,  the  modes,  and 
often  of  the  periods  and  occasions,  in  and  through  which  its  treasures 
have  been  acquired.  If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  understand  the  pe- 
culiar  genius  of  the  English  tongue,  to  appreciate  its  capacities,  to 
comprehend  its  idiom,  to  master  its  structure,  to  discover  the  signi- 
ficance and  pertinaney  of  its  words,  to  know  the  reason,  and  to  feel 
the  propriety  of  its  peculiarities,  we  must  follow  its  history  through 
the  various  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  to  detect  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  and  regulated  those  changes,  ascertain  the 
successive  races  which  have  contributed  to  i-aise  the  fabric  of  our 
speech^  and  determine  the  nature,  the  amount,  and  the  influence  of 
their  respective  contributions. 

But  the  same  task  has  to  be  performed  for  the  appreciation  of  any 
other  tongue.  In  some  languages,  from  their  simpler  and  more  ho- 
m(^eneous  character,  the  inquiry  is  more  readily  achieved.  In  others, 
it  is  abridged  or  arrested  by  the  total  want  of  materials  for  a  long 
continued  or  recondite  investigation.  In  all,  however,  the  same  de- 
mand is  made — and  the  degree  of  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
and  power  of  any  tongue  depends  upon  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  demand  can  be  satisfied.  The  study  of  language  in 
general,  or  of  any  language  in  particular,  thus  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  the  whole  circle  of  connected  languages,  and  a  con- 
tinual retrogression  through  all  the  antecedent  forms  and  filiations 
of  the  speech,  till  we  arrive  at  the  vail  of  darkness  which  precludes 
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our  ascertaining  its  primitive  original— or  discerning  its  "  niarvellous 
source." 

Language  is,  indeed,  a  miraculous  creation  ;  and  its  first  manifes- 
tation is  full  of  insoluble  marvels.  It  is  the  very  body  and  sub- 
stance of  our  thought,  clothing  with  sensible  forms  the  conceptions 
of  our  own,  and  all  other  minds.  It  has  been  felicitously  termed 
"  the  dress  of  thought ;"  but  this  appellation  has  been  more  felici- 
tously impugned  by  Wordsworth,  who  would  designate  it  **  the  in- 
carnation of  thought." 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  acute  writer  in  the  ^*  Edinburgh 
Review,"  that — 

"  To  a  man  who  reflects  upon  the  c6mmon  operations  of  human  life,  which 
are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  phenoneroa  of  our  exbtence,  nothing  is  more 
astonishing:  than  the  origin,  the  structure,  the  history  and  the  effect  of  words. 
Those  lifeless  signs  which  carry  to  the  ear  or  t<i  the  eye  the  infinite  varieties 
of  thought,  seem  to  have  acquired  a  vitality  of  their  own.  A  mechanism  so 
complete  that  it  adapts  itself  to  every  conceivable  motion  of  the  mind,  and  con- 
veys the  same  impression  to  the  minds  of  others — a  mechanism  so  various  that 
every  nation,  and  almost  every  province  of  the  globe  employs  it  in  a  different 
manner,  seems  nevertheless  to  acknowledge  no  author,  and  to  have  grown  up 
like  the  productions  of  nature.  The  powers  of  the  human  intellect  have  indeed 
g^ven  birth  to  the  signs  and  forms  of  expression  they  require  to  convey  and  per- 
petuate their  meanings.  The  subtle  inflections  of  grammar,  which  frame  the 
organization  of  words,  the  combinations  of  syntax  which  array  them  in  lan- 
guage, the  indescribable  nicety  of  use  which  discriminates  every  shade  of  in- 
tention, all  pass  in  the  habitual  and  almost  unconscious  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  speech,  though  they  embrace  a  science  of  great  depth  and  completeness.** 

'  The  mother  tongue  constitutes  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmo- 
sphere into  which  each  man  is  born,  and  by  which  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  is  sustained.  It  is  the  breath  of  his  immaterial  being. 
Through  it  he  receives,  in  increasing  proportion,  as  "  t^e  inward  ser- 
vice of  the  mind  grows  great  withal,  the  instruction  of  his  parents, 
his  teachers,  his  precursors,  his  contemporaries  and  his  times.  By 
it  he  gives  utterance  to  his  own  thoughts,  and  renders  them  commu- 
nicable to  others.  They  obtain  currency  only  by  assuming  the  cur- 
rent types :  they  need  the  impress  of  the  popular  mintage  to  obtain 
circulation,  and  a  recognized  value.  Each  "articulately-speaking" 
being  first  imbibes  the  life-giving  air,  which  he  afterwards  exhales 
charged  with  the  freight  of  his  own  conceptions  or  sentiments.  He 
first  receives .  from  without  what  he  afterwards  expends  modified 
from  within.  His  intellectual  respiration  is  determined  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  popular  speech.  His*  language  is  not  an  arbitrary  in- 
strument subject  to  his  caprice,  nor  a  curious  production  of  his  own 
fancy ;  but  it  is  the  ever-present  and  animating  influence  in  which, 
and  by  which,  he  thinks  and  imparts  his  thoughts.  This  is  the  rela- 
tion in  which  each  and  every  man  is  placed  with  respect  to  his  na- 
tive speech.  Accordingly,  it  afieots  all  persons,  periods,  places,  and 
tongues*  In  every  conceivable  instance,  man  receives  th^  body  of 
his  language  from  others  who  liave  gone  before  him,  and  he  can  only 
determine  or  modify  it  in  a  very  slight  degree  for  himself. 
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Language,  therefore,  is  not  merely  more  permanent  and  more  po- 
t^t  than  any  individual,  but  it  is  also,  in  all  essential  respects,  be- 
yond the  consciously  exerted  dominion  of  any  and  of  all  individuals. 
Single  words  or  phrase^ ,  originating  in  the  fancy,  or  in  the  necessi- 
tous invention  of  one  man,  may  be  accepted  by  the  deliberate 
agreement  or  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  people  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage appertains  ;  but  under  no  circumstance  can  tjhe  speech  be  me- 
thodically created,  or  materially  altered  by  the  exertions  of  one  or 
of  many.  A  change  of  race,  or  of  the  supremacy  of  a  tribe,  or  the 
decree  of  a  despot,  may  modify  for  a  time  any  existing  tongue,  or 
may  aid  in  substituting  one  tongue  for  another ;  but  none  of  these 
things  can  create  a  new  language.  . 

The  changes,  then,  which  any  language  undergoes,  and  which  are 
proceeding  continually  in  every  living  language  are  spontaneous. 
They  are  not  due  in  any  considerable  degree  to  intentional  alteration. 
Tbey  are  occasioned  by  changes  of  race — chances  in  the  condition 
and  wants  of  races — the  amalgamation  of  races  by  foreign  conquest, 
or  peaceful  infiltration — and  to  the  persistent  action  of  the  oi^anic 
process  of  decay  and  reproduction  in  all  communities.  In  many 
cases  even,  when  particular  alterations  can  be  traced  to  the  deliber- 
ate efforts  of  individuals,  those  efforts  are  themselves  only  the  mani- 
festation and  accomplishment  of  a  prevailing  tendency — the  result  of 
an  undefined  popular  inclination  in  the  direction  of  such  alteration. 
The  flood  of  Gallicisms,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
English  language  by  Chaucer,  only  represents  the  admixture  of  Nor- 
man and  French  elements  in  Britain,  and  of  the  imitation  of  French 
and  Provengal  models  to  the  nascent  literature  of  the  country.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  most  of  these  Gallicisms  were  imported,  not  by 
Chaucer,  but  in  a  still  larger  degree  by  his  predecessors  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  question  is  regarded,  tiie 
study  of  language  in  general,  or  of  any  particular  language,  compels 
us  to  recede  in  our  investigations  from  any  peculiar  phase  or  era  of 
q>6ech  to  an  antecedent  form,  and  again  to  recoil  to  a  still  earlier 
type,  till  we  arrive  at  the  primordial  forms  or  phantoms  of  utter- 
ance, or  become  perplexed  and  bewildered  "  iti  the  wandering  mazes 
lost." 

This  amaring  instrument  of  human  intercourse — this  bond  of  so- 
ciety, '*  vinculum  aocietatis,^^  as  it  is  termed  by  Cicero— is  so  famil- 
iar by  daily  and  vulgar  or  vernacular  usage,  as  never  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  majority  of  those  by  whom  it  is  employed.  It  is  so 
full  of  wonders,  when  carefully  examined,  as  to  afford  endless  scope 
for  carious  and  profound  investigation.  It  is  full  of  surprises;  but 
it  is  also  full  of  instruction.  It  is  lisped  by  the  lips  of  infancy  ;  but  it 
enfolds  mysteries  impenetrable  by  the  profoundest  philosopher.  The 
blind  palpations  and  blundering  conjectures  of  the  Cratylus  of  Plato 
prove  how  wide  may  be  the  aberrations  of  the  most  brilliant  genius 
in  the  attempt  to  traverse  the  misty  ocean  which  surrounds  these 
enchanted  islands.     Despite  these  clouds,  however,  and  the  envel- 
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oping  darkness,  there  are  revelations  latent  in  the  substance  and 
structure  of  every  tongue,  which  may  be  discovered  and  interpreted 
by  patient  research,  and  reward  inquiry  by  the  strange  and  fruitful 
instruction  which  they  convey.  For,  after  furnishing  to  every  suc- 
cessive generation  the  means  of  communicating  its  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  public  and  in  private  life,  and  of  perpetuating  the  experi- 
ence of  each  passing  age,  when  the  external  means  of  perpetuation 
have  been  acquired,  it  preserves,  and  embalms  in  its  own  fabric  the 
record  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  the  memorials  of  the 
condition  and  fortunes  of  those  whose  behests  it  has  served,  and  the. 
indications  of  the  near  and  remote  originals  from  which  it  has  de- 
scended. * 

But,  though  the  separate  languages  furnish  us  themselves  with  the 
means  of  tracing  much  of  their  past  history,  they  afford  little  or  no 
aid  for  the  determination  of  their  absolute  beginning.  Was  Hebrew 
the  original  tongue  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  as  used  to  be  a 
.  favorite  delusion,  even  among  scholars  1  W.as  it  High  Dutch,  ac- 
cording to  certain  German  sages  of  the  former  day  !  or  Walloon,  ac- 
cording to  Geropius  Becarius  and  Adrian  Schrieck  ?  or  was  it  Chinese, 
according  to  John  Webbe's  hypothesis  in  1669  ?  f  Was  it  Sanskrit 
as  was  held  by  the  early  Oriental  scholars  ?  or  a  recent  ancestor  of 
the  Sanskrit,  according  to  Hugo  and  Ludolf,  and  many  contemporary 
philologists?!  Who  will  give  the  descent  and  *' harmony  of  lan- 
guages ?"  We  must  still  answer  with  Von  der  Hardt,  "  While  the 
world  lasts  it  will  not  be  given."  ||  The  origin  of  languages  is,  and 
must  remain,  a  mystery. 

Was  it  a  relic  of  antediluvian  times,  transmitted  by  the  family  in 
the  Ark,  with  the  other  representatives  and  traditions  of  the  World 
before  the  Flood  ?  If  this  conclusion  is  accepted,  it  does  not  aid  us 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  only  rolls  back  the  inquiry  be- 
yond the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  but  leaves  the  inquiry  itself  wholly 
unanswered. 

Was  it  the  gradual  and  spontaneous  invention  of  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  ? — an  instrument  devised  under  the  inspiration  of 
necessity,  taught  by  the  desire  of  mutual  communication,  expanded 
and  improved  with  the  growing  wants  and  enlarged  capacities  of  so- 
ciety 1  There  is  much  to  render  such  a  hypothesis  plausible,  but 
there  is  much  also  to  render  it  impossible.  It  has  been  a  favorite 
tenet  of  philosophers  of  the  Materialistic  school,  and  was  held  by  the 
precursors  and  contemporaries  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  even 
by  many  recent  theorists.  But  it  supposes  much  that  is  inconceiv- 
able, and  leaves  much  that  is  unexplained. 

Was  it  the  gift  of  God  to  our  first  parents  ? — a  revelation  in  it- 

*  *'  Langaagc  bean  Id  itself  Uio  indestructible  record  of  Its  own  history  snd  origin,  and  is, 
in  most  cases,  maoti  morfe  important  fbr  universal  history  by  itself  than  all  which  is  written 
in  it  afterwards,  Just  as  original  compositions,  like  the  Iliad,  Uerodotns  and  Plato  are  superior 
to  their  commentaries."  Bunsen  (Christianity  and  Mankind,  yoL  ir.)  Phil.  Hist  voL  ii.,  pp.  10 
11.  If  Fnench  Study  of  Words,  Lect  L  pp.  9B-4. 

t  Morhofll  Polyhlstor.  Pa.  L  lib.  ir.  cap.  iii.  $$  14.  1  Ludolf  Ep.  ad  Leibnlts :  LeUm.  Opera, 
tom.ir.  Ps.  L  p.  102.  Ed.  Dutens.  iHarmonlam  linguamm  quis  dabit?  Dnmorbis  erit, 
Don  dabitur.    1^  ad  Leibnitz.    Leib.  Op.  tL  ii«  p.  S85. 
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self? — an  extrinsio  manifestaiibn  or  an  internal  development,  pas- 
sively received,  or  instinctively  generated  by  Adam  and  his  original 
progeny,  in  eonseqnence  of  the  possession  of  supernatural  sensibilities 
and  faculties,  soon  withdrawn  from  bis  posterity  1  To  this  opinion, 
the  most  reflective  and  reverent  minds  incline  in  our  day,  returning 
to  the  easy  belief  and  unmiestioning  faith  of  ages  less  curious  and 
sceptical  than  our  own.  D\it  this  solution  amounts  to  little  more 
than  an  indirect  confession  of  ignorance,  and  is  open  to  the  further 
objection  of  explaining  ignotium  per  ignotiis. 

Was  it  a  natural  endowment  of  the  progenitors  of  humanity, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  poet : 

'•Nobilefiindi 
Jos  natara  de^t."* 

Was  it  connate  with  the  race  of  man,  as  the  aptitude  for  the 
slow  and  gradual  acquisition  of  language  is  congenital  with  every 
infant  bom  into  the  world  ?  f  This  solution  is  scarcely  more  satis- 
factory than  the  others,  because  it  does  not  remove  the  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  language,  and  leaves  much,  that  is  necessary  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  inquiry,  unsolved. 

There  are  great  difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of  any  of  these 
theories — and  the  difficulties  are  not  diminished  by  fusing  them  all 
together,  because  some  of  them  are  incompatible  with  others.  The 
discrepancies  and  the  agreements,  the  mutability  and  the  rigidity,  the 
mortality  and  the  durability  of  the  different  tongues  of  men,  present 
considerations  not  easily  reconcilable  with  any  of  these  systems,  not 
wholly  explained  by  all,  even  if  all  could  be  simultaneously  received, 
as  partial  and  concurrent  explanations. 

Here  is  the  great  dilemma  which  occasions  inextricable  perplexity. 

Can  language  precede  clear  and  definite  thought  1 

Can  clear  and  definite  thought  exist  anterior  to  language  1 

This  insoluble  enigma  is  admirably  stated  by  Jean  Jaques 
Bousseau : 

*^  Uesprit  ne  marche  qu'  a*  IVide  du  discours  .  .  et  la  parole 
me  parait  avoir  etc  fort  'n^cessaire  pour  inventer  la  parole." 

And  still  more  precisely  and  epigrammatically  by  De  Bonald,  in 
his  Legislation  Primitive : 

*^  II  est  necessaire  que  Thomme  pense  sa  parole  avant  de  parler  sa 
pensee."J 

So  Donoso  Cortes  very  forcibly  observes :  "  Language  is  not  a 
thing  separate  and  distinct  from  thought ;  it  is  the  thought  itself, 

•StatiusSylv.  n.,ir.,  16. 

f  The«e  qaestions  are  oondtely  pat  by  Hermann  Von  Der  Hardt  in  a  letter 
to  Leibnits  (Leibnit.  Op.  torn,  vi.,  Fb.  ii.,  p.  235,  £d.  Datens).  **  An  conoreata 
oerta  loquendi  ratio  et  distincta  sermonatis  primo  ilU  homioi  Adamo !  £t  si 
ooncreata.  an  tanqaam  appendix  tic  d!ct«e  imaginis  divinie,  et  perfecUonis  in 
anima  excognitione  perfecta  verum  omnium,  qufe  describi  9o1et,  an  peculiare 
lilias  f  iri  dooum  ?  Et  rnrsaa,  an  tanqnam  effectus  imaginis  divine,  an  tanqaam 
pecnHare  donnm  et  Eve !"  etc. 

X  Vide  Netteroent.  Hist.  Litt.  Fran^;.  sous  la  Restoration.  Ka  I.  vol.  L 
pp.  54-5. 
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considered  in  its  essential  and  invariaBle  form.  As  a  being,  regarded 
in  its  individual  and  concrete  existence,  can  never  separate  itself  from 
the  form  which  circumstance  circumscribed  it,  so,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  thought  of  man .  cannot  be  conceived  as  existing  in  an 
individual  and  concrete  manner^  if  it  is  not  limited  and  circumscrilied 
bj  expression.  Man  occupied  in  creating  language  is  an  absurdity 
similar  to  that  of  man  occupied  in  creating  society ;  the  former  is 
matter  seeking  its  form,  the  latter  an  existence  seeking  its  where- 
abouts. On  whatever  side  we  view  it,  rationalism  falls  into  a 
vicious  circle— the  creation  of  man  by  man."* 

Donoso  Cortes  is  right  in  limiting  this  question  of  the  origin  of 
.language  with  that  of  the  origin  of  society.  They  are  mutually  con- 
nected, and  give  rise  to  similar  riddles.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  society  without  language ;  we  can  hardly  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  language  without  some  incipient  form  of  society. 
But,  waiving  this  point,  we  have  come  to  regard  society  in  these 
latter  days  of  more  philosophical  investigation,  as  a  natural  and 
primitive  product;  and  this  necessitates  the  admission  of  language 
also  as  a  contemporaneous  and  equally  natural  production. 

A  somewhat  analogous  difficulty  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the 
origination  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  minister  immediately 
to  the  institution  and  maintenance  of  society.  Are  these*  also 
revealed,  inspired,  or  infused  ?  But  this  difficulty  does  not  solve  the 
dilemma.  It  only  directs  us  to  the  recognition  of  superintending  or 
guiding  powers  above  or  beyond  those  which  are  included  within  the 
ascertained  capacities  of  man.  We  cannot  suppose  that  each  of  the 
elementary  arts  of  life — the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  tending  of  sheep, 
the  tillage  of  the  ground,  the  building  of  shelters,  the  application  of 
fire,  the  use  of  metals,  the  preparation  of  food,  the  treatment  of  the 
sick^-was  the  object  of  a  special  revelation.  The  gradual  advance- 
ment in  all  of  these  procedures,  the  rude  state  from  which  they  have 
been  developed,  and  in  which  they  remain  amopg  many  savage 
tribes,  preclude  such  an  assumption.  But,  if  we  cannot  accept  the 
doctrine  of  divine  manifestation  in  these  cases,  have  we  any  right  to 
infer  its  operation  in  the  corresponding  instances  of  society  and 
language  ?  It  is  true  that  in  all  these  various  phenomena  of  human 
existence,  we  recognize  change,  growth,  and  expansion  as  the  result 
of  conscious  or  unconscious  human  action ;  and  that  the  question  is 
in  regard  to  the  prime  origination  of  language — to  its  earliest  form 
or  impulse,  and  not  to  its  subsequent  imitations.  Here,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  process  of  development  is  unavailing ;  it  reflects 
very  little  light  on  the  causes  or  modes  of  the  primitive  commence- 
ment. The  fundamental  dilemma  thus  returns  upon  us.  We  must 
out  the  Grordian  Knot ;  we  are  utterly  unable  to  untie  it.  We  may 
exclude  or  ignore  the  question ;  but,  if  we  contemplate  it  all,  we 
must  recognise  a  nodtis  vindice  dignvs  and    must  accept,  provi- 

*  Eequissefr  Hist.  Phil.  §  vii.     CEuvres.  torn,  ii.,  pp.  492-8  of  French  Study  of 
Words,  Lect.  I.,  pp.  22-6. 
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sionallj  at  least,  the  intervention  of  some  agency  unknown  to  his- 
torical times.  It  is  a  Y&ry  grave,  conscientious,  and  painstaking 
historian  who  says : 

'*  He  who  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  first 
opened  the  lips  of  man.  .  .  .  All  essences,  all  modes  of 
primordial  production  are  completely  beyond  the  compass  of  human 
understanding,  and  utterly  unattainable  by  the  results  of  human 
science."  * 

The  origin  of  language  is  thus  involved  in  clouds  of  mystery, 
which  baffle  all  attempts  to  penetrate  behind  the  vail.  We  cannot 
ascend  to  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  languages,  but  we  can 
investigate  the  simpler  and  ruder  types  of  speech,  and  can  approxi- 
mate very  closely  to  the  primitive  origination  of  each  of  these  which 
possess  any  historical  interest  or  literary  importance. 

The  investigations  of  Comparative  Philosophy  have  rendered 
plausible  the  theory  of  the  connection  of  all  languages,  and  of  their 
derivation  from  a  single  stock.  These  inquiries  have  rendered 
certain  the  descent  of  all  the  principal  tongues  of  Europe,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  of  many  of  those  of  Asia,  from  one  parent  source. 

For  the  acceptance  of  these  conclusions,  we  may  be  asked  to 
admit  into  Historical  and  Literary  Chronology  the  long  secular 
periods  of  Geological  science,  or  the  equally  extensive  ceons  of  Indian, 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  Mythology.  We  may  perhaps 
be  driven,  by  the  exaction  of  such  speculations,  to  mitigate  our  rioi- 
cule  of  the  thesis  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  : 

*'  A  concurrence  of  facts  and  traditions  demand  for  the  Noachian 
period  about  ten  millennia  before  our  era,  and  for  the  beginning  of 
our  race  another  ten  thousand  years,  or  very  little  more ;  and  must 
place  the  culminating  point  of  its  ^the  Egyptian  language's)  gram- 
matical structure  before  that  great,  although  local,  catastrophe,  which 
we  call  the  Deluge."f 

If  ^*  there's  lu(£  in  odd  numbers,"  there  is  a  fascination  in  larse  num- 
bers, especially  when  applied  to  conjectural  Chronology,  cut  the 
difficulty  at  present  is  not  in  swallowing  the  mounta'm,  but  in  swal- 
lowing the  contents  of  the  mountain.  Like  Gargantua,  we  can  gulp 
down  the  cabbage,  but  the  pilgrim  concealed  in  the  cabbage  leaif 
sticks  in  our  throat.  No  ampliHcation  of  the  years  of  the  world — 
no  relegation  of  the  transaction  to  the  gloom  of  an  unfathomable 
antiquity  removes  or  diminishes  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the 
original  formation  of  language.  This  remains  the  same  whether 
it  be  supposed  to  have  happened  four  thousand  years  ago,  or  twenty 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million.  The  object  is  not 
changed,  because  the  age  is  removed  from  it.  The  vision  is  not 
strengthened  by  deepening  the  gloom  and  lengthening  the  night  of 

•  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  Introd.  ch.  ii., 
vol.  I.,  pp.  86-8Y  of  Cantie  Hist.  Uuiversalle.  In.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  428-5. 
Donoflo  Cort^  Esquisse*.  Hirt.  Phil.  §  Vii.,  vol  IL,  pp.  4969  (of  vol.  IH.,  p. 
456).    Marsh  Lect.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  Lect.  ii.,  p.  88. 

t  Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol.  IV.    Phil.  Hist,  vol.  IL,  p.  12. 

YOL.  V.~No.  I.  8 
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time.  Neither  is  the  difficulty  alleviated  by  imagining  many  proto- 
plasts of  humanity  and  of  language,  as  has  been  done,  in  place  of  the 
one  original  father  of  the  race,  presented  in  Adam.  A  miracle  is 
not  rendered  easier  of  comprehension,  by  alleging  its  frequent  repeti- 
tion, than  by  its  solitary  occurrence. 

There  are,  however,  valuable  indications  furnished  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  several  protoplasts  or  originals  for  the  diverse  families  of 
language.  .  Thv3  hypothesis  virtually  admits  the  impossibility  of 
discovering  or  interpreting  the  first  manifestations  of  speech,  and 
evades  the  question  by  commencing  at  a  later  stage,  and  imagining 
special  centres  of  distribution,  or  primary  germs  of  solution.  It 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  for  the 
origin  of  languages,  because  unable  to  discuss  the  process  or  mode  of 
the  first  production  of  language,  and  unwilling  to  receive  what  it 
cannot  present  some  semblance  of  explaining.  But  the  very  neces- 
sity, to  which  these  theorists  feel  themselves  subject,  of  referring  to 
a  definite  or  small  number  of  original  types  or  germs — all  the 
languages  of  the  earth — is  an  explicit  negation  of  that  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  production  from  which  the  theory  takes  its  departure. 
If  languages  may  be  spontaneously  evolved,  why  are  not  all  so 
evolved  when  the  people  are  disconnected  by  time,  place,  circum- 
stances, condition,  or  grade  of  civilization  ?  If  language  can,  and  has 
sprung  up  "without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent," 
among  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  in  an  early  age  of  the  world — how 
does  it  happen  that  it  has  failed  to  appear  when  all  the  conditions  of 
the  time  were  more  favorable  1  Does  not  this  inconsistency  demon- 
strate that  however  distinct  may  apparently  be  the  primitive  types 
to  which  existing  languages,  living  or  dead,  are  reducible — that  they 
are  only  broken  and  mutilated  fragments,  or  distorted  and  trans- 
muted specimens  of  a  previous  speech  1  And  is  not  this  inferenco 
justified  by  anology,  when  we  contemplate  the  wide  dissimilarity  of 
the  tongues,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  descendants  of  a  single 
primitive  stock  ? 

Of  course,  the  closer  we  can  approximate  to  the  reduction  of  known 
languages  to  a  single  type,  the  stronger  becomes  the  evidence  .of  the 
impossibility  of  originating  language,  by  deliberation,  intuition,  or 
accident.  If  all  languages  should  be  found  to  descend  from  one  pro- 
genitor, this  can  only  result  from  the  inability  of  language  to  arise 
otherwise  than  by  regular  and  unbroken  tradition.  If  language  can 
be  preserved  and  perpetuated  only  by  inheritance,  there  iriust  have 
been  an  original  and  primitive  type,  which  could  not  have  so 
descended,  as  it  was  before  all  others ;  and  this  must  have  arisen  in 
some  mode  entirely  diverse  from  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
generation  of  its  near  and  remote  descendants.  Even,  while  we  fail 
to  prove  the  complete  identity  of  all  the  languages  of  men,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  at  some  time  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  blood  and 
of  one  speech,  the  exhibition  of  the-  consanguinity  of  many  tongues, 
spoken  among  many  nations,  under  dissimilar  circumstances,  in 
diverse  localities,  and  enjoying  different  degrees  of  civilization,  points 
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towards  the  same  conclusion — that,  as  they  have  arisen  by  transmis- 
sion, modification,  and  development,  so  the  first  speech  of  the  world, 
being  incapable  of  this  habitual  origin,  must  have  arisen  in  some 
mode  entirely  foreign  to  the  usual  genesis  of  languages.  Every  line 
of  investigation  thus  brings  us  round  to  the  acceptance  of  the  same 
doctrine :  that  the  origin  of  language  is  mysterious,  inexplicable,  and 
ultra-natural,  if  not  acknowledged  to  be  supernatural. 


ABT.  V -CONTRIBUTIONS   OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
WEALTH  IN  THE  PAST. 

Now  that  the  Southern  States  have  again  taken  their  place  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Federal  Union,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  what 
were  their  past  contributions  to  the  national  wealth.  This  we  have 
put  upon  record  frequently  and  fully,  but  the  figures  will  be  interest- 
ing and  valuable  again.  What  the  future  may  have  in  store  is  not 
given  to  the.  wisest  of  us  to  see ;  but  so  glittering  is  the  prize  which 
is  held  out  to  enterprise  by  the  fields  and  forests  of  the  South,  that 
even  in  the  darkness  which  envelopes  her  at  present,  we  would  fain 
perceive  the  traces  of  light.  Everything  will  now  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  state  and  national  legislation  in  determining  whether 
prosperity  and  wealth,  or  decay  and  ruin,  shall  bo  the  fate  of  this 
once  prosperous  region. 

For  the  following  figures  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kettell's  valuable 
work,  entitled  "  Southern  Wealth  and  Northern  Profits  "  : 

UNITED    STATES   EXPORTS. 

Flour  and 

Year.              Cotton,  v  Tobacco.  Provisions.     Rice.     Manufactures.     Total. 

1790....            42,285     4,349,667     6,991, ITI  1,753,'796 19,666,101 

18f»3.  ...     7,920,000  6,209,000  15,050,000  2,455.000     2,000,000  42,205,961 

im 14.232,000  5,476,000  16,706,000  2.307,000     2,309,000  48,699,692 

1816 24.106,000  12,809,000  20,687,376  2,378,880     2,331,000  64,781,896 

1851 20,167,484  6,648.962  12,841,360  1,494,887     2,752,631  43,671,894 

1831 31,724,682  4.892,888  12,424,701  2,016,267     6,086,890  69,218,583 

1836 71.284.925  10.058.640     9,688,369  2,648,750     6,107,628  106,916,680 

1842 47,693,464  9.540,755  16.902,876  1,907.387     7,102,101  91,799,242 

1847. 63,416,848  7,242,086  68,701,921   3,605,896  10,351,864  150,574,844 

1861 112,315,817  9.219,251  21,948,661  2,170.997  20,136,967  178,620,138 

1859 161,434,923  21,074,038  37,987,396  2,207,148  82,471,927  278,392,080 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  exports  for  the  years  1857  and  1859, 
wo  have  the  following  table : 
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UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS   FOB   1857  AND   1859. 

Of  Southern  Origin :                                1867.  1859. 

Cotton $181,676.869 |161,484,928 

Tobacco 21,707,799 , . .  21,074.088 

Rice =     2.290,400 2.207,148 

NavalStores 2,494,630 8,695,474 

Sugar / 190,012 196,785 

Molasses 108,008 76,699 

Hemp 88,687 9,^27 

Total 1167,402,290 $188,693,496 

Other  from  South 24,898,967 8,108,632 

Cotton  Manufactures 8,669, 106 4,989,733 


ToUl  from  South $186,470,363. $198,389,861 

From  the  North 98.416,350 '. .     78,217,202 


Total  merchandise $278.886,613 $278,392,080 

Specie 60,078,362 67,502,805 

To  the  Southern  credit,  however,  must  be  given : 

60  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mannfactures,  being  for  raw  materials. . .  $3,669,100 
Breadstuffs  (the  North  having  received  from  the  South  a  value  as 

large  in  these  as  the  whole  foreign  export) 40,047,000 

$48,716,106 
Add 198,389,351 


Southern  contribution $242,105,467 

Northern  "  84,501,096 


ART.  YI -THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  HOW  IT  CAN  BE  PAID. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  vast  interest  to  the  American  people,  whose 
discussion  must  employ  the  attention  of  Congress,  the  State  Legis- 
latures and  the  press  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  introduce  it  to  our 
pages  by  inserting  the  following  statistics,  which  emanate  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  add  to  them  the  exposition  made  some 
months  since  by  Dr.  Wm.  Elder  of  that  Department.  Though  the 
exposition  has  been  widely  distributed,  it  has  not  yet  reached  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  our  circulation  will  take  it,  and  it  is 
entitled  to  be  read  and  preserved  everywhere. 

Having  thus,  as  it  were,  introduced  the  subject^  its  discussion  will 
be  continued  through  ensuing  numbers  of  the  Review  by  the  Editor 
find  his  contributors. 

The  following  is  a  late  statement  of  the  National  Debt  in  detail  * 
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DEBT  ON  WHICH  INTEEEST  HAS  CEASED. 

Authorizing  Acts. 

Character  of  lasne. 

Amount 
Outstanding. 

September  9, 1850. 

Bonds,  Texas  Indemnity 

$760,000  00 
882,'250  00 

1  S(t  fUW  4.*i 

July  17. 1861 

Notes,  Three  Years .*.'!!."!! 

April  15,1842 

Bonds 

Acts  prior  to  1857 

Treasury  Notes 

104,611  64 
8  800  00 

December  n  1«^T 

Treasury  Notes .'. 

December  17, 1S60 

Treasury  Notes 

600  00 

March  2,1861  

Treasury  Notes. .*  .' 

6,650  00 
1,200  00 

July  11,1862 

Temporary  Loan  Coin 

Aggregate  of  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased $1,889,820  0© 


DEBT  BEAEING  NO  INTEEEST. 


Authorizing  Acts. 


Character  of  Issue 


Amount  Outstanding. 


July  17,  August  6, 1861,  and  February  12, 1862, 
Less  Amount  withdrawn 


U.S.  Notes 


$60,000,000  00 
60,607,930  00 


Amount  outstanding , 

February  25,  July  11, 1862,  and  January  17, 1868. 

Issued  in  redemption  of  Temporary  Loan 

Less  amount  witndrawn 


Julyl7,lS62... 
March  8, 1868. . 


U.S.  Notes., 
U.S.  Notes., 


892,070  00 
899,607,980  00 


49,800.202  00 
21,189,688  00 


Fractn'l  Currency 
Fractn'l  Currency 


9.084,151  64 
17,458,608  06 


Suspended  requisitions 

Amount  In  Treasury 

Aggregate  of  debt  not  bearing  Interest. 


1,220,000  00 


Coin 

Currency. 


82,740,758  78 
66,286i.441  18 


$400,000,000  00 
28,160,669  00 
26*487,764  70 


454,648,828  70 
1,220,000  00 


70 


83,977,229  86 


$866,891,098  84 

Amount  of  Debt  and  Rate  of  Growth. — We  have  contracted 
a  debt  of  enormous  amount  as  expressed  in  arithmetical  figures.  We 
cannot  state  the  precise  aggre2:ate,  for  it  is  not  definitely  ascertained, 
but  is  known  to  be  something  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  British 
debt,  and  may,  when  all  footed  up,  reach  to  three-quarters  of  that 
brag  monstrosity  of  national  burdens-.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1865, 
our  debt  was  officially  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  sum  $2,367,000,000.  The  end  is  not  yet,  indeed,  but  it  is  fairly 
in  view,  and  we  have  the  data  for  an  approximate  estimate. 

The  public  debt  on  the  25th  of  April,  1862,  was  officially  stated 
at  1523,299,945;  and  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1863,  at  1939,487,359— 
an  increase  in  350  days  of  $1,189,135  per  diem.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  1864,  it  was  $1,656;815,105, — an  increase  in  381  days  of 
$1,882,723  per  diem.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1865,  it  stood  at 
$2,366,955,077,  increasing  in  339  days  at  the  average  rate  of 
$2,094,808  per  diem. 

Estimated  Aggregate  at  the  Close  of  the  War. — If  we  take 
the  highest,  as  well  as  the  latest,  of  these  average  rates,  as  the  pro- 
bable daily  accumulation  for  the  remaining  term  of  actual  war  ex- 
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penditure,  and  fix  the  limit  of  such  maintained  expenditure  on  the  1st 
of  July  next,  ninety-one  days  after  the  last  report,  we  have  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $190,627,528,  which  will  bring  the  debt  up  to  a  total 
of  $2,557,582,605  at  the  date  assumed.  And  let  it  be  noticed  that' 
the  statements  from  which  these  figures  are  taken  embrace  every 
item  of  debt  known  to  the  Treasury  Department-^all  bonds,  notes, 
temporary  loans,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  fractional  currency  out- 
standing, and  all  requisitions  of  the  War,  Navy,  State,  and  Interior 
Departments,  lying  unpaid  upon  the  Secretary's  table.  In  a  word — 
all  the  liabilities  of  the  Government  of  every  kind,  except  claims  not 
presented,  arising  upon  running  contracts  and  services,  unsettled  or 
not  matured— claims  to  become  debts  when  ascertained  and  ready 
for  payment.  Those  who  have  the  least  acquaintance  with  these  un- 
known prospective  claims,  will  put  them  at  the  highest  figure  that 
fancy  can  represent  as  possible ;  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  hesitate  most  to  name  a  sum ;  but  we  think  that 
the  wildest  will  be  satisfied  with  the  addition  of  the  conjectural 
$442,417,395  which  are  required  to  bring  the  total  probable  debt 
to  the  round  sum  of  $3,000,000,000,  when  all  is  settled,  known,  and 
•  provided  for.    • 

Here,  then,  we  have  firm  foothold ;  and,  we  think,  a  very  liberal 
margin  allowed  for  contingencies,  damages,  pensions,  and  benevo- 
lences ;  and  we  can  from  this  basis  of  reckoning  help  ourselves,  with 
a  comfortable  assurance  of  safety,  to  a  clear  insight  into  the  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  the  round  total  of  our  engagements,  in  such 
way  as  shall  at  once  comport  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  who 
owe  this  debt,  and  the  just  rights  of  the  parties  who  hold  it. 

American  and  British  Experience  of  National  Debts. — No- 
thing in  our  own  past  experience  helps  much  to  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  our  present  situation,  except  by  the  measurement  of 
proportions  rendered  difficult  by  a  vast  difference  of  conditions.  In 
1816,  we  had  a  debt  of  $127,000,000,  which  was  an  average  charge 
of  $14.67  per  head  upon  the  entire  population  of  the  Union,  and  7 
per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  people ; 
but  our  assumed  debt  of  $3,000,000,000  would  be  15  per  cent,  of 
the  present  wealth  of  the  loyal  States,  and  $98.62  per  head  of  their 
population.  The  debt  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  was 
wholly  discharged  in  nineteen  years,  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue ;  and  though  within  a  fraction  of  half  as  great  a  burden  upon 
the  capital  wealth  of  the  people,  was  never  felt  by  anybody ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  payment,  the  first  trouble  and  alarm  was  from 
a  surplus  of  revenue  of  $40,000,000,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  sum 
which  had  so  long  encumbered  the  Treasury. 

Difference  of  Conditions. — In  the  first  ten  years  of  that  debt- 
paying  period,  the  wealth  of  the  country  grew  at  the  slow  rate  of  25 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  next  decade,  which  closed  the  term,  at  no  more 
than  41  per  cent. ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  loyal  States  increased  be- 
tween the  years  1850  and  1860,  just  126  per  cent. — ^in  amount,  no 
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less  a  sum  than  $6,000,000,000,  or  quite  double  the  debt  we  are 
now  concerned  to  provide  for.  The  increase  of  wealth  of  the  entire 
Union  between  1820  and  1830,  did  not  reach  above  $800,000,000, 
so  that  here  there  is  no  parallelism  of  conditions,  and  no  measure 
of  resources  and  burdens  to  be  had  except  by  contrast. 

In  1816,  at  the  dose  of  the  twenty-two  years'  war  with  the 
French  Republic  and  Empire,  the  British  debt  was  $4,205,000,000. 
The  entire  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  then,  according  to  the 
received  estimates,  $300,000,000  less  than  that  of  the  loyal  States  in 
1860;  the  charge  per  head  upon  her  total  population  was  $218.20, 
and  the  encumbrance  upon  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation  40  4-10  per 
cent  In  the  fifty  years  since  the  Battle  of  Waterlog,  her  wealth  has 
grown  at  a  slow  but  steadily  increasing  rate  from  20  per  cent,  in  the 
first,  to  41  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  yeare,  that  is.  increasing  in  the  first 
decade  about  $2,100,000,000,  and  in  the  last  quite  $9,000,000,000. 

Here  we  encounter  a  similar  unlikeness  of  conditions,  and  a  sim- 
ilar change  in  the  rate  of  progress,  as  that  which  we  find  in  the  past 
and  present  periods  of  our  own  fiscal  experience.  At  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  United  States  between  1820  and  1830,  it  would  have 
required  twenty  years  to  double  our  wealth,  and  it  now  requires 
twenty  years  to  double  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  ot  her 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years;  but  the  loyal  States  doubled  their 
wealth  in  eight  years  and  a  half  of  the  last  decade,  and  the  rebel 
States  even  exceeded  this  ratio,  increasing  in  the  same  time  at  the 
rate  of  9  per  cent,  and  a  fraction  per  annum,  and  doubling  in  a  little 
Jess  than  eight  years. 

Still  the  state  of  the  British  debt  teaches  us  this — that  whereas 
it  was  a  burden  of  40  4-10  per  cent,  upon  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
in  1816,  it  has  fallen,  by  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  to 
be  but  12  per  cent,  now,  although  the  total  debt  of  that  date  has 
beeii  reduced  but  $250,000,000,  or  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Difference  between  Principal  and  Interest  in  Relation  to 
Resources. — ^The  burden  of  a  public  debt  is  not  at  all  understood 
merely  by  the  figures  which  express  its  amount,  nor  by  the  per 
capita  average  to  population,  nor  yet  by  its  proportion  to  the  capital 
wealth  upon  which  it  is  charged.  The  payment  of  the  principal  is, 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  postponed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riod, and  to  a  Government  in  good  credit,  the  reimbursement  may 
be  further  protracted  at  will,  and,  while  thus  not  demandabie  by  the 
public  creditor,  may  be  treated  as  a  burden  in  expectancy  only,  or, 
as  though  during  the  interval  it  did  not  exist.  The  annual  interest 
accruing  is  the  form  which  its  actual  pressure  takes,  and  until  the 
time  of  reimbursement,  it  has  no  other.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  the  aspect  which  the  problem  presents  is  not  the  propor- 
tion of  debt  to  property,  but  the  proportion  of  the  current  interest 
to  the  current  annual  product  of  wealth. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  British  debt  is  in  the  form  of  perpetual 
annuities,  having  only  a  capitalized  principal,  which  the  Government 
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is  under  no  contract  to  pay  at  all.  The  holders  of  these  stocks  have 
no  right  to  demand  the  principal  at  any  time,  and  the  Treasury  may 
consult  its  own  policy  and  convenience  as  to  the  extinguishment.  In 
efiect)  our  American  loans,  for  fixed  terms  of  years,  if  the  Govern- 
ment chooses  at  maturity  to  substitute  new  stocks  for  them,  are  to 
all  purposes  rendered  into  annuities  while  they  run  ;  and  the  inquiry 
now  in  hand  is  only  confused  by  considering  the  burden  of  the  prin- 
cipal while  that  principal  is  not  due  or  payable. 

Interest  on  Our  Debt. — On  the  31  st  of  March,  1865,  the  total 
amount  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  was  $1,851,416,370,  the  annual 
interest  amounting  to  $102,836,531  — an  average  of  5.55  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Of  Uie  bonds  and  notes  which  make  the  aggregate  of 
the  interest-bearing  debt,  276 1-2 'millions  are  at  5  percent.;  1,117 
millions  at  6  per  cent. ;  156  1-2  millions,  at  6.46  per  cent,  (the  com- 
pound interest  notes),  and  301  millions  at  7.30  per  cent.  The  com- 
pound interest  notes  will  all  be  due  in  June,  1867,  and  the  7.30  are 
payable  or  convertible  into  6  per  cents,  in  August,  1867  and  1868. 
It  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  the  510  millions  of  5-20  bonds, 
issued  under  the  act  of  February,  1862,  will  be  payable,  at  the 
option  of  the  Government,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1867;  and  the 
5-20s,  into  which  the  present  running  loan  of  7-30  notes  are  con- 
vertible, will,  in  like  manner,  be  payable  in  August,  1872  and  1873. 
It  is  entirely  probable  that  all  these  stocks  will,  at  the  period  desig- 
nated for  their  optional  payment  by  the  Government,  be  changed,  if 
not  discharged,  into  5  per  cent,  loans.  "We  are  therefore,  entirely 
safe  in  putting  the  average  rate  of  interest  upon  our  permanent 
debt  at  6  1-2  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  average 
interest  upon  the  total  debt,  including  515  1-2  millions  in  greenbacks 
and  fractional  currency,  is  ngw  but  4.35  per  cent,  per  -annum. 
Here,  again,  allowance  is  made  for  the  possible  funding  of  this 
large  sum,  now  bearing  no  interest,  thus  overcharging  the  account 
of  the  Government  by  the  amount  added  for  interest  on  the  Go- 
vernment currency,  which  will  most  probably  be  kept  in  circulation 
until  such  time  as  the  revenue  shall  exceed  expenditures. 

The  actually  accruing  interest  upon  the  total  debt  fof  the  current 
year  is,  as  before  stated,  a  fraction  under  103  millions  per  annum  ; 
but  to  cover  the  possible  additions  of  the  loan  now  on  the  market 
we  put  it  at  126  millions.  For  the  year  1866,  we  assume  the  prin- 
cipal at  2,700  millions,  and  the  interest  at  148  millions  ;  thereafter 
the  debt  is  taken  at  8,000  millions,  interest  165  millions.  We  are 
now  ready  for  the  question  of  the 

Burden  6f  the  Interest  upon  Our  Resources.  —  The  census 
of  1860  gives  us  the  data  for  stating  the  wealth  of  the  loyal 
States  (slaves  excluded)  at  10,716  millions,  and  the  products 
of  the  year  at  2,870  millions,  or  26.8  per  centr  of  the  capital. 
We  know,  also,  that  the  wealth  of  the  loyal  States  increased  in  ten 
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years,  1850  60,  at  the  rate  of  126  per  cent.,  or  8  1-2  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Assuming  these  amounts  and  rates  as  a  basis,  we  have,  for  June, 
1865,  a  wealth  of  16,112  millions,  and  an  annual  product  of  4,318 
millions,  on  which  sum  the  126  millions  of  interest  would  be  2.91  per 
cent  The  like  calculation  for  the  period  to  which  the  longest  of  our 
outstanding  6  per  cent,  bonds  run  before  they  can  be  converted 
to  lower  rates  of  interest  would  stand  thus  (all  sums  stated  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  except  the  percentages)  : 


Year. 

1866 
1866 
1867 
1870 
1880 
1881 


Interost-benring 
Debt. 

2,290 
2.700 
8,000 
8,000 
3,000 
.       8,000 


Annual 
Interest. 

126 
148 
165 
165 
165 
166 


Wealth. 

16,112 
17,428 
18,909 
24,218 
48.236 
61,693 


Annual 
Product 

4,818 
4,685 
5,067 
6,490 
12,069 
12,923 


Annoal  Interest 

to 

Annual  Product, 

Per  Cent 

2.91 

8.17. 

3.25 

2.54 

1.36 

1.27 


The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  loyal  States,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  reduced,  after  1870,  from  8  1-2  per  cent,  to  7  1-6  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  the  annual  product  from  26.8  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent 
per  annum  upon  the  capital. 

These  rates  of  production  and  accumulation  will,  perhaps,  astound 
European  statisticians,  and  may  challenge  the  wonder  of  those  among 
us  who  borrow  all  their  economic  doctrines  and  ideas  from  trans- 
atlantic authorities  ;  but  we  can  say  with  absolute  assurance  that 
they  are  proved  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  in  the  last , 
ten  years  of  our  national  progress,  and  if  so,  we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  taking  them  as  a  basis  for  our  estimates  of  the  immediate 
future.  In  1833,  P^blo  Pebrer  estimated  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  17,200  millions  of  dollars ;  and  there  is  not 
a  respectable  authority  in  the  realm  that  will  question  the  statement 
that  it  has  quite  doubled  since  that  date.  But  our  own  figures  de- 
pend in  no  degree  or  respect  upon  the  estimates  of  experts.  A 
decennial  appraisement  of  the  property  and  products  of  the  nation, 
with  no  other  suspicions  of  error  than  omissions  and  undervalua- 
tions, in  the  years  of  1850  and  1860  respectively,  give  us  the  facts 
of  our  situation  and  rate  of  progress,  and  we  can  rely  upon  them 
confidently  as  a  minimum  exhibit  of  our  economic  condition.  The 
census  of  1840  was  much  less  complete ;  but  it  shows  that  our 
advance  in  wealth  in  the  last  decade  very  exactly  doubled  upon 
that  of  the  immediately  preceding  one.  The  best,  and  the  best  dis- 
ciplined, ability  of  the  Census  Bureau  gives  us  these  results. 

Prospective  Resources.  —  The  burden  of  interest  upon  the 
public  debt  is.  here  calculated  down  to  the  rate  of  the  in- 
crease in  wealth  in  the  last  decade  immediately  before  the 
rebellion    commenced.       Is     this    the    measure    of    enhancement 
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for  the  next  sixteen  years  1  T-iet  us  see :  In  that  last  decade, 
nine  of  our  Northwestern  States  and  Territories  grew  upon 
the  valuation  of  1850  full  411  1-2  per  cent.  — from  452  1-2  to 
1,862  millions.  Four  new  territories,  which  had  not  been  reported 
in  1850,  were  valued  in  1860  at  98  millions ;  and  the  still  hewer 
ones,  Dakota,  Nevada,  Colorada,  Arizona,  and  Idaho,  are  not  valued 
at  all.  These  last  are  among  the  richest  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
are  rapidly  rising  into  equality  of  product  with  California  itself, 
but  have  no  report  in  our  estimates.  The  Government  still  holds,  in 
the  gi-eat  West  and  Northwest,  950  millions  of  acres  of  land 
undisposed  of,  which  are  now,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to 
come  rapidly  into  market,  and  what  is  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, thotigh  worth  a  thousand  millions  to  the  Treasury  in  pur- 
chase-money, will,  after  the  example  of  those  settled  and  improved 
since  1850,  rise  in  taxable  value  at  an  average  rate  of  455  per 
cent.,  and  in  twenty  years  increase  about  thirty  times  the  cash 
value  of  ihe  property  of  their  occupants ;  and  if  every  dollar 
received*  from  the  sale  of  public  domain  shall  be  bestowed  upon 
these  new  States  by  the  Federal  Government  in  donations  to  their 
internal  improvement  and  educational  enterprises,  the  taxable 
wealth  and  the  resulting  revenue  in  these  new  States  will  be 
thereby  only  increased  in  manifold  proportion  to  the  investment. 

The  Mi.^eral  Regions,  which  invite  our  disbanded  armies 
and  the  still  lai^r  hosts  of  European  immigrants  to  open  up 
their  treasures,  extend  through  17  degrees  of  latitude,  and  a 
longitude  of  nearly  equal  measure,  making  an  area  of  more  than 
a  million  of  square  miles.  They  are  literally  stocked  with  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  marble,  gypsum,  salt,  tin,  quicksilver, 
asphaltum,  coal,  iron,  copper  and  lead  ;  asking  only  an 
amount  of  labor  relatively  equal  to  that  expended  on  Califor- 
nia, to  yield  four  hundred  millions  per  annum  in  gold  and  silver 
alone ;  and  in  the  other  minerals,  which  will  be  mined  as  soon  as 
transportation  is  provided,  at  least  half  that  sum.  And  these  things 
are  not  merely  in  the  possible  of  the  far  future ;  they  are  near 
enough  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  our  condition.  A  population 
iww  of  thirty  millions,  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has 
doubled  its  numbers  every  23  1-2  years,  with  all  the  industrial 
enginery  and  apparatus  of  the  age  at  command,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  spurred  by  the  faith  and  hope  which  work 
wonders^  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  achievement  of  greater 
things  than  we  shall  need  or  dare  predict. 

But  great  as  the  promise  is  in  these  exhaustless  sources  of  nar 
tional  wealth,  our  reliance  is  not  alone,  nor  even  chiefly,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  our  new  world.  The  States  called  the  older  of  the  sister- 
hood did,  -in  the  last  census  decade,  increase  their  wealth  vastly  more 
in  amount  and  but  little  less  in  percentage  than  the  comparatively 
new  ones.  Ohio,  first  settled  77  years  ago,  appreciated  136  per  cent., 
but  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  both  two  centuries  under  culture, 
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enhanced  their  >vealth  in  as  great  proportion  in  the  same  time; 
and  Pennsylvania  made  an  increase  of  96  per  cent,  upon  her  large 
capital  of  1722,000,000. 

Petroleum.  —  From  the  present  developments  made  and  mak- 
ing, it  would  seem  that  this  new  found  tributary  of  our  national 
wealth  is  pf  actically  inexhaustible.  The  States  of  Ohio  and  Western 
Virginia  are  yielding  it  as  freely  as  Pennsylvania,  which  has  aready 
reached  an  annual  product  of  70,000,000  of  gallons.  The  promise  of 
Kentucky  is  very  large,  and  Southern  California  gives  assuring  indica- 
tions of  equal  abundance,  and  even  finer  quality,  at  less  cost  of  labor 
and  capital.  This  oil,  already  in  universal  demand,  is  rapidly  being 
utilized  more  and  more  by  the  improvements  made  in  its  manu- 
facture, which  are  bringing  even  the(  residuum  of  the  earlier  processes 
into  service,  and  fitting  all  forms  of  the  product  for  employment  in 
new  uses.  As  for  the  breadth  of  country  which  holds  the  sup- 
ply, it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  extends  within  our  own  territory  from  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  oft  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west ; 
and  that  throughout  an  area  of  2,000,000  of  square  miles  of  our 
domain,  it  may  be  found  anywhere,  and  made  available  in  proportion 
to  the  enterprise  employed  in  its  development.  In  measure  of  use, 
quantity,  and  value,  it  may  be  classed  with  our  iron  mines  and 
mountains,  our  coal-measures,  our  salt,  lime,  njarble,  and  all  the 
known  varieties  of  useful  minerals ;  each  and  all  laid  up  in  reserve 
without  any  other  limit  of  enriching  products  than  the  demand  we 
shall  make  upon  them. 

Such,  briefly  are  our  ^mineral  resources,  the  chief  materials  of 
manufacture.  The  supplies  of  which  the  surface  of  our  territory  is 
capable  are,  in  like  manner,  unlimited  in  quantity  and  variety. 
Put  but  60,000,000  of  population  upon  the  soil,  and  divide  their  in- 
dustries in  due  and  co-operative  proportions,  and  it  is  entirely 
within  limits  to  say  that  we  can  furnish  to  foreign  commerce  from 
our  surplus  the  manufactures  and  provisions  required  by  the  wants 
of  four  time?  our  own  numbers.  And  are  we  not  sure  of  these 
conditions  of  such  enlarged  production  in  the  20  years  before  our 
present  debt,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  becomes  payable  ? 
In  each  of  the  last  three  scores  of  years  we  have  doubled  our  popu- 
lation, and  the  new  epoch  just  opening  in  our  history  promises,  on 
the  safest  grounds  of  estimation,  to  exceed  this  proportion  within 
the  like  period. 

Revenue. —  The  sufiicienoy  of  the  wealth,  existing  and  expectant, 
to  support,  without  detriment  to  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  required  revenue,  is  thus  unquestionable.  Let  us  now 
glance  at  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  it. 

Under  our  present  system  of  internal  ^xes,  the  actual  yield  is  at 
the  rate  of  $  260,000,000  for  the  current  calendar  year.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  which  is  now  to  be   looked  for  at  an  early  day,* 


*  This  paper  wu  written  in  the  evly  part  of  the  year. 
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will  diminish  the  receipts  from  the  manufacturers  of  army  sup- 
plies while  they  are  chai^ng  into  new  forms  of  production,  but  any 
suoh  temporary  reduction  in  the  crisis  will  still  leave  a  sum  which, 
-with  the  receipts  from  customs  and  lands,  will  certainly  afford 
for  the  present  year  an  aggregate  revenue  of  $325,000,000.  Now, 
the  interest  of  the  debt  on  the  31st  of  March  last  was  $103,000,000; 
and  if  in  the  remaining  9  months  this  form  of  debt  should  be  in- 
creased $400,000,000  at  7-30  per  annum,  the  total  interest  will 
be  a  fraction  lest  than  $126,000,000,  leaving  of  the  Treasury  receipts 
$200,000,000  for  ordinarv  expenditures. 

With  peace  restored,  the  civil,  military  and  naval  expenditure  will 
DOt  exceed  this  sum,  and  the  growth  of  the  permanent  debt  will 
Cfase  within  the  conjectural  limit  we  have  assigned  it  The  interest 
for  1866  will  not  exceed  $148,000,000,  if  $300,000,000  of  the 
total  debt  shall  so  long  remain  in  the  form  of  United  States  notes. 
For  these  and  the  following  years,  for  which  we  have  assumed 
$165,000,000  as  the  maximum  annual  interest,  we  have  provision,  in 
the  well-assured  increase  of  the  revenue  from  taxes,  customs,  and 
land  sales,  as  will  presently  appear. 

AnDmoNAL  Sources  of  Revenue — ^Export  Duties. — An  export 
duty  upon  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  staples  of  the  reconstructed 
Union,  for  which  we  have  the  command  of  the  world's  markets,  is 
not  only  an  ultimate  reliance  but  a  near  probability,  and  can  be 
mMe  to  pay  from  60  to  100,000,000  dollars  a  year,  without  detri- 
ment to  any  American  interest.  * 

Revenue  from  the  Southern  States. — ^Kothing  of  this  has  en- 
tered into  any  of  the  preceding  statements  or  estimates ;  but  a  duly 
proportioned  amount  of  excise  and  assessed  taxes  from  the  restored 
insurgent  States  must  not  be  overlooked.  Their  wealth,  in  1860, 
was  $3,467,000,000,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
entire  United  States.  That  they  shall  contribute  in  something  like 
that,  proportion  in  relief  of  the  public  burdens,  is  clear  as  matter  of 
right,  and  is  indeed  a  constitutional  obligation  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Union ;  nor  is  their  ability  in  anywise  doubtful.  Whatever 
of  enhanced  cost  or  diminished  quantity  of  production  may  occur  in 
the.  earliest  years  of  the  restoration,  will  be  borne  by  the  consumers 
of  their  staples  ;  a  state  of  things,  however,  that  can  last  for  only 
a  very  brief  period ;  for  there  is  no  product  of  agriculture  that  ex- 
pands so  rapidly  as  that  of  cotton.  In  the  five  years  from  1855  to 
1860,  they  doubled  their  product.  It  can  be  restored  now  in  less 
time,  and  then  advanced  upon  at  the  like  rate  ;  for  they  are  soon  to  set 
forward  in  a  career  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  all  past  expe- 
riences. The  rebellion  has  disburdened  them  of  an  incubus.  They 
have  at  command  all  that  the  temperate  climate  affords,  with  the 
semi-tropical  added.    They  lack  nothing  but  the  population,  enter- 

*  If  the  Oonstltiitioii  of  t^e  United  States  did  not  o'ffer  a  practical  barrier  to  each  legislation, 
Its  manifest  ineqoality  and  discrimination  wonld.— £d.  Rbtikw. 
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prise,  and  diversified  industry  of  free  institutions,  and  these  are 
brought  to  them  by  the  new  order  of  things. 

We  say  again,  give  us  but  20  years  to  realize  the  promise  of 
our  means  and  conditions,  and  the  United  States  will  stand  ready, 
with  a  population  of  60  millions,  and  a  wealth  of  not  less  than 
60,000  millions,  to  meet  the  current  burden  and  discharge  -the 
total  debt  of  the  nation.  England,  with  half  this  amount  of  wealth, 
now  feels  that  her  still  larger  debt  has  dwindled  from  40  to  12  per 
cent  of  her  property.  Ours  then  would  stand  at  but  5  per  cent  of 
our  capital,  though  undiminished  in  amount  in  all  that  period. 

Interest  of  the  Debt  and  Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  Next 
Six  Years. — The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  result  of  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  ability  of  the  loyal  States  to  provide  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  ordinary  peace  expenditure,  until  the 
year  1870.  (All  the  figures  of  the  table  express  millions  of  dollars, 
except  the  column  of  dates  and  that  of  percentages.) 


Annnal 

Percent,  of 

Annual 

Peace 

Annual  Revenue 

Tear. 

Wealth. 

Annual 

Annnal 

Bcvenue 

Expendi- 

to  Annual  Pro- 

Product 

Interest 

Required. 

tures. 

duct 

1865 

16,112 

4.818 

126 

825 

199 

7.55  per  cent. 

1866 

17,428 

4,085 

148 

848 

200 

7.42 

1867 

18.909 

5,067 

166 

865 

200 

7.23 

1868 

20,516 

6,498 

166 

865 

200 

6.63 

1869 

22,260 

5,965 

165 

865 

200 

6.11 

1870 

24,226 

6,492 

165 

865 

200 

5.62 

Koie. — ^The  revenue  for  the  calendar  yefir  1865  is  an  estimate  made  upon 
data  well  nscertained.  The  peace,  or  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year,  is  the 
balance  left  for  such  use  after  payment  of  the  accruing  interest. 

Payment  of  thb  Debt  in  Twenty  Years  from  1870. — ^It  is  as 
sumed  that,  by  the  year  1870,  the  insurrectionary  States  will  be  fairly 
under  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  condition  to  contribute  their 
due  distributive  share  to  the  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  that 
year  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  may  be  commenced.  The 
following  table  shows  the  Wealth  of  the  restored  Union  ;  its  annual 
product ;  the  annual  interest  upon  the  debt  while  in  progress  of 
extinguishment ;  the  percentage  of  annual  product  which  may  be 
applied  in  payment  of  the  debt ;  the  percentage  of  annual  pro- 
duct required  for  ordinary  peace  expenditures  (the  amount  of  which 
is  taken  at  200  millions  from  1870  to  1880,  and  thereafter  at  250 
millions,  per  annum) ;  and  the  total  charge  per  cent,  of  all  disburse- 
ments until  the  debt  of  3,000  millions  shall  be  reimbur.sed. 

I  Kesources    of   the   Restored    Union. — Annual   Charok   Re- 

quired FOR  Extinguishment  of  the  Debt  in  Twenty  Years. — The 

1,  wealth  of  the  Union  in  1870  is  obtained  by  taking  that  of  the  loyal 

States,  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  10  years  before  the  re- 

I  bellion,  and  adding  thereto  25  per  cent,  for  the  weUlth  of  the  rebellious 
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.  States,  instead  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  which  was  their  proportion  in  past 
times.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  ensuing  years  is  calculated  at 
7  1-6  per  cent  per  annum,  or  100  per  cent,  in  10  years.  (It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  rate  before  the  rebellion  was  8  1-2  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  126  per  cent,  in  10  years.  The  annual  product  is  also 
reduced  from  26.8  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  wealth  of  the  year.) 


MillioDB  of  Dollars. 

Charge  per  cent  upon  Annual  Product 
of  the  Union. 

Of  Pay. 

Year. 

Annaal 

Annual 

or  Annual 

mcnt  of 

Of  Peace 

Of  Total 

Wealth. 

Product 

Interest 

Interest 

Princi- 

Expenses. 

requir'd 

p... 

Revenue 

1870 

80,282 

7,570 

166 

2.18 

2.64 

6.82 

1871 

32,462 

8.113 

160.1 

1.97 

2.46 

6.43 

1872 

84,777 

8,694 

155.6 

1.79 

2.80 

6.09 

1873 

87,269 

9.817 

150.9 

1.62 

2.14 

4.76 

1874. 

89,940 

9,986 

145.8 

1.46 

2.00 

4.46  ' 

1875 

42.803 

10,701 

140.3 

1.81 

1.87 

4.18 

1876 

45.870 

11,467 

134.4 

1.17 

1.74 

3.91 

1877 

49,167 

12,289 

128.1 

1.04 

1.62 

8.66 

1878 

62,680 

18,170 

121.4 

0.92 

1.51 

8.48 

1879 

56,466 

14,114 

114.1 

0.81 

1.41 

3.22 

1880 

60,664 

15,141 

106.4 

0.70 

1.65 

8.85 

1381 

64,904 

16.226 

98.1 

0.60 

1.64 

3.14 

1882 

69.665 

17,889 

89.2 

0.51 

1.48 

2.94 

1888 

74,589 

18,6.S6 

79.7 

0.48 

1.84 

2.77 

1884 

79,881 

19,970 

69.5 

0.85 

1.26 

2.60 

1886 

86,606 

21,401 

68.6 

0.27 

1.17 

2.44 

1886 

91,740 

22,935 

46.6 

0.20 

1 

1.09 

2.29 

1887 

98  314 

24,678 

83.9 

0.12 

J 

1.01 

2.13 

1888 

105,360 

26,840 

20.4 

0.07 

.95 

2.02 

1889 

112,910 

28,227 

5.9 

0.02 

1 

.88 

1.90 

316,262 

On 

Excess, 
e  per  cent  oi 

16,262 

llions  pays 

$3,000,000,000,  Ihe  princi] 

)&1 

a  800,000  mi 

of  the  deb 

t. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  representing  the  per- 
centage of  the  annual  product  of  the  nation's  industry  required  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  pay  the  accruing  interest,  and  repay  the 
whole  principal  of  the  debt,  do  not  express  an  actual  taxation  upon 
the  annual  product,  but  upon  a  sum  equal  to  such  product.  Much  of 
this  expenditure  may  be  borne  by  export  duties,  if  adopted  ;  some 
considerable  share  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  a  very 
considerable  amount  will  be  raised  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
which  are  not  taxes. 

Burden  of  Brftish  Taxation  upon  the  Annual  Product  of 
THE  United  Kingdom. — Compare  the  following  statement  of  the 
charge  of  the  annual  interest  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the    United 
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Kingdom  upon  its  industry,  by  which  her  debt  has  been  reduced  less 
than  250  millions  of  dollars  in  50  years,  with  the  burden  upon  our 
growing  wealth  in  the  demonstrably  practical  scheme  for  extinguish- 
ing ours  in  25  years  from  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  The  British 
revenue,  pressing  with  an  average  weight  of  above  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  above  30  years,  ours  declining  from  less  than  to  less 
than  2  per  cent. 

In  the  4  years  1811-14  the  average  amount  of  annual  revenue 
raised  by  taxes  in  Great  Britain  was : 

$327,489,291   equal  to  21  per  cent,  of  annnal  product. 


1823—279,714,100 

16.4 

" 

t* 

1833—224,416,931 

9.8 

if 

<« 

1841—288,209.146 

10.6 

*€ 

<i 

1860—268,326,707 

10.64 

It 

■     « 

1869—344,784.896 

11.16 

" 

« 

1860—340,876,829 

*         10.8 

U 

« 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  scheme  submitted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  and  exhibiting  the  charge  to  be  incurred 
in  the  process,  we  have  allowed  the  relative  percentage  of  the 
revenue  to  wealth  to  decline  regularly  to  the  end.  This  is  done  to 
allow  for  any  possible  new  debt  that  may  be  incurred  in  the  interval. 
The  statement  shows  that  as  early  as  1877,  the  productive  industry 
of  the  Union  would  bear  an  additional  50  millions  of  interest,  and 
in  1885,  no  less  than  333  millions,  without^  carrying  the  annual 
charge  of  the  total  of  such  a  debt  and  ordinary  ^expenses  above  4  per 
cent,  upon  the  annual  yield  of  the  nation's  capital  and  labor. 

The  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  for  the  discharge  of  all  its  obli- 
gations, its  people  have  passed  through  a  wonderful  experience  of 
their  financial  ability,  from  hope  to  confidence,  and  the  cautious  mod- 
eration of  our  calculations  show  that,  early  and  easily,  the  national 
debt  can  be  paid." 


ART.  Yn.-NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  annual  Reports  of  the  Commerce  of  this  great  mart  are  pre- 
sented perhaps  more  carefully  and  minutely  than  are  those  of  any 
other  in  the  Union,  and  they  have  been  regularly  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review  from  1845  to  very  nearly  the  present  time. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Report  for  1864-5,  and  shall 
cull  from  it  some  valuable  data. 

The  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  commerce  of  the  city,  as- 'a  matter 
of  course,  are  noticeable  in  almost  every  particular : 

ARaiVALS  AT  THE  PORT  03*  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Western  Stcaraboatai 

Sea  Vessels. 

Western  Steamboata. 

Sea  Vessels. 

1860-1 3,171 

1,679 

1868-4 1,414 

2,981 

1861-2 1,466 

241 

1864-5 1,481 

1,449 

1862-3 665 

2,045 
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VALUE 

1869-60 $186,211,264 

\m^l 166,868,664 

1881.62 61,610,940 


OF   IMPORTS. 

I      1862-8 $29,766,464 

1868-4 79,283,986 

1864-6 111,018,298 


COTTON  TRADK  OF  NEW   OBLEANS. 


Total 
Yean.  Crop. 

18W-56 3,627,846 

1856-67 2.939,619 

1857-68 r 8,118,962 

1858-59 8.861,481 

1869-60 4.676,770 

1860-«1 8,699,926 

1861-*62 

1862-68 

1863-64 

1864-65 


Bales. 

1,769,298 

1,678,247 

1,678.616 

1,774,298 

2.266,448 

1,849,812 

88,880 

22,078 

181,044 

271,016 


— ^Receipts.- 

Av.  Price. 

$40  00 

67  00 
62  60 

68  00 
48  60 
60  00 
46  60 

231  82 
366  20 
270  64 


Value. 

$70,371,720 

86,266,079 

88,127,840 

92,087,794 

109,889,228 

92,466,600 

1,749.040 

6,107,082 

46,677,872 

73,326,398 


Total,  10  year*. 11,298,221      .  $68  93      $666,627,168 


EXPORTS  BALES  COTTON. 


Great 
Years.  Britain. 

1855-66 986,622 

1856-57 749,486 

1857-58 1,016,716 

1858-69 964,696 

1859-60 1,426,966 

1860-61 1,169,348 

186162 1,812 

1862-68 2,070 

1863-64 1,166 

1864-66 81,826 


French 

Empire. 

244,814 

268,163 

286,696 

266,447 

818.291 

388,926 

472 

1,849 

4,028 

6,962 


North  of 
Europe. 
162,675 
166,460 
116,804 
182,476 
136,136 
122.042 


402 


South  of     Totol  to  . 
Europe,       foreign 
Mexico,(fec.     ports. 
178,812     1,672,928 


129,619 

126,464 

146,968 

129,270 

118,868 

21,671 

872* 

807 

167 


1,298,717 

1,496,070 

1,680,681 

2,006,662 

1,788,678 

23,866 

4,291 

6,486 

27,847 


Sent 
Coast- 
wise. 
222,100 
128,204 
164,637 
196,690 
208,634 
132,179 
4,828 
19,469 
122,646 
166,604 


Total,  lOyeara..  6,369,696    1,710,632     876,483     846,89?     9,792,604     1,468,276 

The  sugar  trade  of  New  Orleans,  which  ia  1861  reached 
459,410  hhds.  has  declined  to  9,800  in  1864,  and  such  is  the 
general  destruction  of  estates  by  the  war  that  many  years  must 
elapse  before  there  can  be  any  approximation  to  the  past. 


Crop. 

1861 469,410 

1862 87,231 


Value. 
$26,096,271 
7,749,602 


Crop. 

1868 76.801 

1864 9,800 


Value. 
$18,801,139 
1,994,300 


The  tobacco  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  represented  by  the  following 
figures:  * 


Years.  Imports.  Exports.  Stocks. 
1865-56....  66,090  69,074  9,128 
1866-67.... 62,067  60,181  18,716 
1857-58.... 87,141  72.215  28,418 
1858-59.... 76,926  79,974  28,869 
1859-60....  80,965      82,689     20,635 


Years. 
1860-61.. 
1861-62. . . 
1862-68.., 
1863-64... 
1864-66... 


Imports.  Exports.  Stocks, 
.84,892  89,806  16,121 
.  1,063  2,224  12,711 
.      166      12,666  811 

.  1,363  797         694 

.  2,410       1.831  873 


ToUl,  10  years. 
VOL.  V.-NO.  I. 


.  $396,061  $401,347  $.  .,873 
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We  conclude  with    the  following  table  taken   from  the  New^ 
Orleans  Prices  Current  of  1861,  showing  the  receipts  and  distribu- 
tion of  cotton  from  the  several  ports  of  the  South  during  one  year 
of  commercial  activity : 

COMPARATIVS  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCKS  OF 
COTTON  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  AND  DATES  ANNEXED. 


RECEIVED 
Since  Sept.  1. 

EXPORTED  from  Sept.  1, 1860,  to  dates. 

PORTS. 

To 

Great 

Britain. 

To 
France. 

Other 
Foreign 
Ports. 

Total 
Foreign 
Ports. 

U.S. 
North'o 
Ports. 

1860. 

1859. 

NewOrleaD8Aug.81 

Mobile Aug.28 

Savannah  . .  Aug.81 
Charleston  .Aug.81 

Florida Aug.lO 

Va.  A  N.  C.Aug.17 

Texas Aug.  17 

Memphis. .  .Aug.81 

Nashville,  Ac 

Columbus,  Ky. . . . 
New  York.  .  July  7 
Other  Porta.  July  6 

1757150 
537881 
477952 
885981 
108517 
184277 
142968 
185491 

2155898 
798851 
529822 
512180 
178488 
91822 
247819 
184820 

1159848 

840845 

282994 

186513 

27140 

84 

47229 

14989 

150085 
12912 

888925 
96429 
10061 
29886 

*8640 

48671 

87 

285400 

19147 

9182 

47989 

988 

12815 

87661 
8296 

1788678 

466421 

802187 

214388 

28078 

84 

68184 

14989 

286417 
21295^ 

182179 
67758 

182084 

122121 
60146 
97794 
51821 

170502 

ToUl  Bales 

Total  to  date  in:857 

8680197 
4644650 

4644650 

2172189 
2653868 

677699 
599868 

870878 
501205 

8120711 
8754941 

888900 
1037225 

Increase  this  year . 
Decrease 

964458 

:::: 

48i729 

22i69 

180382 

684280 

158325 

ART.  Vm.-OHIl-  MEXICM  FfiONTIER :  ITS  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

DIPORTAKOE    OF  TBB  YALLBT  OF  TBI    RIO  OBANDB THE    HARBOB  OF  BRAZOB    SAK. 

TIAOO  Afl    OONNBCTBD  WITH     THE  PUBLIO   WORKS    NOW  IN     PROGRESS     AND   CON- 

TBUFLATED    IN    MEXICO' — ATLANTIC   AND    PACIFIC   CONNECTION. 

■  ^ 

The  Rio  Grande  is  a  river  two  thousand  miles  long,  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  24,  beyond  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico. 

It  is  now  navigated  by  steamboats  about  330  miles,  and,  as  ap- 
peals by  U.  S.  Government  surveys,  the  navigation  could,  at  small 
expense,  be  greatly  extended.  It  is  laid  down  by  the  geographers 
as  the  most  navigable  stream  in  Texas  or  Mexico. 

This  river,  wiw  its  tributaries,  gives  at  least  five  thousand  miles 
of  river  valley,  much  of  it  suited  to  agriculture,  add  nearly  all  of 
it  the  finest  pasture  land  in  the  world.  *" 

The  natural  coast  outlet  for  all  this  vast  extent  of  country,  em- 
bracing all  the  Northern  States  of  Mexico,  to  which  it  is  the  "  key," 
is  the  one  harbor  of  Brazos  Santiago,  the  mouth  of  the  river  not  being 
available. 

Through  this  harbor  must  pass  all  the  supplies  for  our  military 
posts  on  a  boundary  line  of  between  twelve  and  fourteen  hundred 
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miles.  It  is  the  only  harbor  available  for  commerce,  between  Aran- 
sas and  Timpico,  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles. 

Previous  to  the  United  States  possessing  the  harbor  of  Brazos  de* 
Santiago,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Mexican  Government  as  the  port  of 
entry  for  Matamoros  and  the  Northern  States  of  Mexico,  the  custom- 
house stores  being  located  at  Point  Isabel. 

Thus  far,  want  of  protection  from  Indian  depredations,  and  con- 
tinuous revolutions  in  Mexico,  and  marauding  therefrom,  cause  a 
great  extent  of  this  vast  country  to  remain  unpeopled.  Much  of  the 
country  was  known  only  (that  is  the  river  valley,  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains) as  it  appeared  at  the  several  river  crossings,  which  were  few 
and  far  between  ;  for  instance,  the  "  Great  Indian  Crossing  "  was  the 
only  one  for  four  hundred  miles.  The  only  extended  exploration 
of  the  river  was  made  in  1850,  by  order  of  Major  W.  W.  Chapman, 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  as  appears  by  his  report  made  to  Major 
General  Jessup,  Quartermaster  General,  from  which  we  extract : 

**  H.  Lore  left  Ringgold  Barracks  (about  SCO  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river)  with  the  keel-boat '  Major  Babbitt/  under  instructions  to  carry  her  to 
the  highest  attainable  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  he  found  at  a  distance 
of  about  967  miles  from  Ringgold  Barracks  (1,167  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river),-  where  his  further  progress  was  stopped  by  impassable  falls.  This  ex- 
pedition was  made  when  the  river  was  lower  than  it  had  been  known  for 
aeTeral  yeai's.*' 

The  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  for  steam 
boats,  for  817  miles,  is  Kingsbury's  Falls.  Of  these.  Major  Chap- 
roan,  in  his  report,  says ; 

"  They  are  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  fall  of  four  feet ;  and  the 
rock  which,  forms  them  is  argilaceous  limestone,  which  is  easily  removed  with 
a  crow-bar.  Captain  Love  is  of  opinion  that  a  channel  could  be  cut  through 
them,  or  rather  that  the  present  channel  could  be  widened,  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  steamboats  '  Corvette'  or  *  Major  Brown* (boats  then  running  on  the 
river  bdow),  for  about  $8,000. 

"  From  Kingsbury's  Falls  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro,  or  Devil's  river, 
a  distance  of  282  miles,  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river 
-with  steamboats  of  the  largest  cla^s  running  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 

*'  if  the  obstructions  at  Kingsbury's  Falls  were  removed,  Fort  Duncan  would 
be  furnished  by  keel  or  steamboats,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  an  expen- 
sive wagon  train.  Should  th^  river  be  rendered  navigable  to  the  moutli  of  the 
San  Pedro,  it  would  then  become  an  important  question  whether  it  might  not 
be  judicious  economy  to  establish  a  depot  at  that  point,  and  transport  our 
stores  thence  by  land  to  £1  Paso,  where  it  is  believed  a  good  road  could  be 
made  without  much  labor  or  expense.  I  think  the  route  indicated  well  worthy 
of  ezaminaUon ;  and  if  Captain  Love's  opinion  should  prove  coiTect,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  change  in  the  mauner  of  supplying  £1  Paso  and  perhaps  Santa  F6, 
which  is  820  miles  above  El  Paso,  Is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
emment." 

The  face  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  Devil's  River  and 
Babbitt's  Falls  is  described  as  generally  mountainous  and  barren 
along  the  river,  though  portions  of  it,  back  from  the  river,  between 
the  San  Pedro  and  the  ruerco,  are  good  for  cultivation  or  grazing. 
A  valley  about  ten  miles  wide,  covered  with  fine  musquito  grass, 
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Stretches  for  hupdreds  of  miles  between  the  Pueroo  (the  Puerco  is 
1,200  miles  long)  and  the  Rio  Grande.  With  this  exception,  the 
report  describes  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  very  fertile, 
and  at  intervals  well  timbered  with  live  oak,  mulberry,  pecan, 
ebony,  ash,  elm,  musquito. 
The  main  extent  of  the  valley  is  described  as : 

"Beautiful  and  rich  beyond  description, and  watered  by  numerous  streams 
flowing  into  the  Rio  Grande  on  both  sides.  On  these  streams  are  many  fine 
mill  sites,  with  excellent  water-power.  Large  droves  of  wild  horses,  herds  of 
thousands  of  black-tailed  deer  roam  orer  the  country.  Qame  of  nearly  all 
kinds  is  abundant.  The  streams  abound  with  perch  and  the  regular  speckled 
trout  of  our  mountain  streams. 

"  The  country  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  grazing,  and  capable  of  sustain- 
ing any  given  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  From  \he  mildness  of  the 
climate,  sheep,  in  this  region,  and  in  fact  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rjo 
Grande  to  its  mouth,  require  no  sheds  during  the  winter  months,  as  they  can 
graie  the  entire  year.  The  sheep  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  seem  to 
be  free  from  the  diseases  so  common  to  the  North." 

The  small  expense  of  taking  care  of  them  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  previous  to  the  late  war,  sheep  could  be  purchased  there  at  fifty 
cents  per  head.  A  pamphlet  by  J.  A. Stevens,  Esq.,  entitled,  "The 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  its  Topography  and  Resources,"  contains 
much  valuable  and  correct  information,  from  which  we  quote  on  this 
subject : 

"This  pasturage  is  a  grand  element  of  the  wealth  of  the  eountry,  and  stock 
may  be  rapidly  increased.  The  cost  of  raising  beeves  five  years  old  is  about 
$8 ;  of  horses  and  mules,  about  $10  to  $12  per  head.  At  the  time  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  in  1845,  the  stock -raiser  thought  himself  well  paid  at  $8  to 
$10  for  fat  beeves;  but  the  increase  of  trade  with  the  Northern  States  had 
carried  the  prices  in 'i860  to  $20." 

To  understand  fully  the  value  of  these  immense  pasture  fields,  let 
us  look  at  the  increased  value  of  their  products.  The  price  of  cotton 
is  five  or  six  times  the  price  of  1860,  and  years  will  probably  elapse 
before  it  rules  less  than  threefold  its  price  in  1860.  As  a  natural 
sequence,  wool  now  commands  and  will  continue  to  command  an 
increased  value.  Texas  or  Mexican  wool,  quoted  at  about  ten  cents 
in  1860,  is  now  quoted  about  thirty  cents  per  lb.  Beef  has  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  proportions.  On  the  millions  of  acres  of  these 
pasture  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  its  surroundings,  it  costs 
no  moro  to  raise  sheep  and  beeves  than  it  cost  in  1860  ;  and  it  costs 
less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  property  is  protected. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  facts,  we  cannot  easily  over-estimate  the 
value  of  the  vast  products  of  this  immense  territory,  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  so  inviting  a  field  for  capital  and  enterprise  will  remain 
negieeted.  But  much  of  this  country  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
to  cotton,  tobacco,  grains,  and  the  valley  is  suited  to  irrigation. 

We  have  now  referred  to  the  country  along  the  valley  for  about 
eleven  hundred  miles,  so  fiir  as  our  keelboat  ascended.  We  will 
BOW  go  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  the  river,  further  up  to 
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El  Paso,  between  1,400  and  1,500  miles  above  the  mouth.  In  the 
jear  1850,  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  called  attention  to  the  "  Im- 
portamoe  of  the  trade  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  situated  within 
two  weeks'  sail  of  our  city  ; "  and,  referring  to  the  productions  of 
the  valley,  gave  a  letter  from  El  Paso,  to  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy, 
Secretary  of  War,  from  which  we  extract ; 

"The  settlement  of  El  Paso  extends  from  the  falls  of  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  north,  to  the  Presidio  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  and  is 
one  continuous  orchard*  and  vineyard,  containing  at  least  eight  thousand  popula* 
tioo.  This  spacious  valley  is  about  midway  between  Santa  F^  and  Chihuahua. 
The  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  ten  miles.  The  falls  are  about  north  of  the 
public  square,  and  afford  sufficient  water  for  grist  and  sawmills  to  supply  the 
entire  settlement  The  most  important  production  of  the  valley  is  the  grape, 
from  which  is  annually  manufactured  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
gtUoQS  of  perhaps  the  richest  and  best  wines  in  the  world.  This  wine  is  worth 
two  dollars  per  galjon  (at  El  Paso).  These  wines  are  superior  in  richness  of 
flavor  to  anything  I  ever  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and  I  doubt  not  are 
equal  to  the  best  wines  produced  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  or  on  the  sunny 
hills  of  France." 

And  the  country  bordering  on  the  valley  is  thus  described  : 

"iTear  El  Paso  the  whole  vast  country  bordering  on  the  spurs  and  chains 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  studded  on  everv  side  with  metallic  ore,  valuable  beyond 
the  calculation  of  man,  and  the  possession  of  which  may  well  excite  the  cupidity 
of  dynasties,  decide  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  change  the  political  aspect  of 
the  world." 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  vid  the  river  we  reach  Santa  Fe, 
in  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  contains  207,000  square  miles,  and  is  about  700  miles 
from  East  to  West,  and  400  miles  from  North  to  South.  New 
Mexico  proper  in  its  general  aspect  is  mountainous,  with  a  large  lon- 
gitudinal valley  running  from  north  to  south,  and  through  which 
flows  the  Rio  Grande.  This  valley  is  generally  about  twenty  miles 
wide,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  mountain  chains.  The 
main  artery  for  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  Grande.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  territory  are  abundant.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are 
found  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

New  Mexico  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1598, 
many  towns,  of  which  only  the  ruins  now  remain,  were  established 
at  that  time;  the  mines  were  successfully  worked,  when  in  1660  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  Indian  tribes  broke  out  against  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  The  Spaniards  were  either  massacred  or  driven  south- 
ward, where  they  founded  "  El  Pa«o."  There  must  exist  some  great 
inducements  in  this  country  to  have  caused  these  considerable  settle- 
ments by  the  Spaniards  so  far  in  the  interior ,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  Northern  States  of  Mexico,  tributary 
to  our  harbor, which  are  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coa- 
huila  and  Chihuahua,  at  least,  and  we  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Ste- 
vens for  some  careful  compilations  in  reference  to  these  States  : 
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"  KuETO  Leon  is  a  mouDtalnons  country  abounding  in  mines  of  Bilver,  iron, 
copper  and  lead,  capable  of  a  great  devetopment  with  the  aid  of  the  new  im- 
proved machinery  and  reduced  price  of  quicksilver.  The  mines  are  essentially 
virgin,  and  have  been  little  worked,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the 

{>roduct  to  the  coast ;  nitrate  of  potash  and  muiiate  of  soda  are  also  found  in 
arge  quantities.  Monterey  is  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  80,000,  and  is 
fast  improving.  This  city  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  is  the  natu- 
ral point  of  distribution  for  a  large  part  of  Northern  Mexico.  The  roads  are 
open  throughout  the  year  from  this  point,  in  all  directions,  while  that  from  Tam- 
pico  is  almost  closed  during  the  rainy  season.  The  transportation  from  Tam- 
pico  is  by  mules,  there  being  no  wa^on  trains  across  the  mountains  which  lie 
Detween  the  coast  and  the  interior.  Eight  or  ten  cotton  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  State.  Coahuila  is  more  mountainous  than  Nuevo  Leon.  Its 
population  is  sparse ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  with  great  success. 
Formerly  the  mines  were  extensively  worked,  and  with  large  results,  but  the 
internal  disturbances  and  Indian  raids,  have  destroyed  this  industry.  There 
are  several  cotton  factories  in  this  State,  of  which  the  principal  is  at  Saltillo, 
the  capital,  a  place  of  about  20.000  population.  Chihuahua,  adjoining  Coahuila 
to  the  westward,  is  rich  in  agriculture,  in  vineyards,  in  pasturage,  ana  in  mines, 
principally  silver,  of  matchless  richness.'* 

The  copper  mjnes  of  Chihuahua  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Chihuahua, 
the  States  of  Zacatacas,  Durango,  Aguas  Calientes,  and  part  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  all  mining  districts,  have  received  part  of  their  supplies 
through  the  harbor  of  Brazos  Santiago.  Humboldt  estimated  the 
yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  prior  to  1803  at  #1,767,952,000.  The 
most  brilliant  of  Mexican  fortunes  have  been  the  result  of  successful 
mining.    Of  the  most  noted  instances  are  : 

'  "  The  family  of  Buslamento,  from  the  products  of  a  Northern  mine,  purchased  for 
$300,000,  made  a  present  to  the  King  of  a  ship  of  the  line  and  loaned  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  Somberette.  Durango,  the  mine  of  PaviUan  yielded  at  one  period  .twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  a  day  for  five  years ;  the  water  then  rose,  overcame  their  rude 
machinery,and  the  mine  lay  abandoned  for  eighty  years.  It  was  again  restored  and 
yielded  immense  revenues.  The  Count  of  Regla  in  twelve  years  obtained  a  .net 
profit  of  $5,000,000.  Zunega  took  from  the  mine  of  Santa  Anna  over  $4,000,000. 
These  are  instances  of  the  most  famous  mines.  The  mines  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  the  three  States  named,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Chihuahua,  are  as  yet 
nearly  virgin,  and  have  never  been  worked  with  any  regularity  or  system  ;  the 
Indians  have  almost  broken  up  the  settlements  outside  of  the  large  mines,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  configuration  of  the  country  which  warrants  the  belief 
that  they  are  any  less  rich  than  those  of  which  these  wondrous  tales  are  told : 
and  this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Rio  Grande  mountain  region  in 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Moreover,  the  yield  is  as  yet  only  partial, 
the  old  **  patio'*  process  not  being  equal  and  adequate  to  the  treatment  of  refrac- 
tory ores.  The  application  of  the  new  processes  has  been  found  to  increase 
the  yield  three  to  five  fold.  The  mines  in  the  districts  named  are  peculiarly 
well  situated  for  early  and  cheap  developments,  the  country  being  well  timbered, 
the  soil  capable  of  any  production,  and  the  climate  healthy  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. As  an  evidence  of  the  abundant  yield  of  some  of  the  lead  mines,  it  is  stated 
that  lead  from  Monterey,  taken  from  mines  in  its  vicinity,  was  sold  in  New  York 
at  five  and  three  quarter  cents  per  lb.  and  paid  a  fair  profit  to  the  miner,  after  the 
payment  of  all  expenses,  freight  and  oomissions ;  this  ore  was  transported  by 
wagons  from  Monterey  to  Brazos  Santiago,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
Copper  ore  has  also  been  forwarded  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  re- 
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suit.  From  this  some  idea  may  be  imi^ed  of  the  wealth  which  this  indastry 
will  yield  when  steam  and  railroads  wm  have  diminished  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

"We  have  thus  seen  the  importance  of  the  harbor  at  Brazos  San- 
tiago, under  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  glance  we  have  taken 
of  the  undeveloped  wealth  and  rescources  of  the  vast  country  tribu- 
tary to  it,  point  to  an  incentive  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  construction  of  raitrdads  connecting 
with  it     *'The  New  York  Chronicle,"  of  July  15,  says  : 

"  Maximilian  has  issaed  an  Imperial  decree,  authorizing  a  Company  of '  Mex- 
ican American  Immigration/  and  to  that  Company  extends  the  most  inviting 
prospects ;  and  it  wiU  not  be  uninteresting  to  exhibit  the  resources  that  Mexico 
has  m  store  for  those  who  propose  emigration  or  investment  They  are  em- 
braced in  an  ofiScial  document 

"  By  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  aliens  can  hold  possession  of  the  mines  as  well 
as  Mexicans,  whether  by  furnishing  capital  to  the  proprietors  for  their  working, 
or  by  right  of  discovery.  In  this  category  nature  has  been  so  prodigal  in  Mex- 
ico that  occupation  will  not  be  lacking  for  capital  as  well  as  lor  strangers  who 
may  inomigrate." 

The  decree  further  continues : 

"  Public  Work$: — ^Thus  for  a  single  line  of  nulroad^  is  in  construction  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  another  has  been  granted  to  the  Pacific  to  follow  closely 
the  direction  of  the  great  valley  through  which  runs  the  Lerma,  that  is  to  say, 
by  way  of  Toluca,  and  the  Department  of  Mexico,  Moralia,  Guanajata,  ^nd 
Jalisco,  and  to  terminate  at  San  Bias.  But  others  are  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
Oovemment  is  well  disposed  to  issue  the  grants  to  private  companies.  The 
lateral  lines  to  connect  with  this  principal  artery  are  as  follows : 

'*  1.  From  the  River  Acambara  to  Quanajata. 

**  2.  From  Guanajata  to  Guadalajara,  via  Leon  and  Largos. 

"  S.  Queretaro  to  Matamoros,  via  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Saltillo.  * 

"  4.  From  Zacatacas  to  Durango,  via  Aguas  Calientes. 

"  6.  From  the  Port  of  Mazatlan  to  Durango  and  Chihuahuai" 

The  "  New  York  Tribune"  Correspondent,  August  12, 1865,  says : 

"The  peat  railroad  which  is  to  unite  Vera  Cruz  with  the  City  of  Mexico  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Ei^ht  thousand  wheelbarrows  had  just  been  landed  at 
Orizaba  for  the  service  of  the  Company.  Another  railroad  is  to  be  estabUshed 
in  Sonora,  by  Mr.  Neil,  who  is  assisted  by  several  European  and  Califomian 
capitalists." 

And  at  a  later  ^ate  says  : 

**  The  work  of  building  the  rwlroads  in  Mexico  is  being  pushed  vigorously  by 
Smith,  Knight,  and  Co.,  the  great  railway  contractors  of  South  America  *and 
elsewhere," 

In  this  article  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
Imperial  Government  is,  or  is  not,  a  permanent  institution ;  but  we 
intend  to  show  what  public  works  are  feasible  and  are  called  for. 
These  contemplated  roads  are  the  results  of  scientific  efeami nations 
and  preliminary  surveys  made,  as  we  are  aware,  at  the  instance  of 
the  present  Government.  / 

Our  attention  has  been  particularly  arrested  in  this  connection  by 
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the  contemplated  roads  leading  to  connect  Matamoros  with  Mazatlan ; 
Mazatlan  is  the  most  considerable  Mexican  port  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  is  the  usual  stopping  place  for  the  American  and  European 
steamers. 

This  road  between  Matamoros  and  Mazatlan  will  pass  through  the 
States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Guadalajara, 
and  Sinaloa,  and  border  on  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Zaca- 
tacas.  Here  are  eight  States  at  least  directly  and  vitally  interested 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  work ;  what  would  be  the  cost  of  such  a 
road  compared  with  the  increased  value  of  the  country  that  would 
be  thereby  developed?  the  increased  revenue  to  the  Government 
from  the  increased  productions  from  its  mines,  its  fertile  agricultural 
valleys,  and  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  that  would  spring  up  along 
its  route,  and  its  depots  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  ? 

But,  independently  of  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  great  na- 
tional work.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  point  it  out  as  a  natural, 
direct  and  necessary  line  of  communication  between  the  two  oceans. 

Our  subject  is  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  harbor  of 
Brazos  Santiago,  and  their  connection  with  the  public  works  of 
Mexico,  and  we  dwell  upon  this  work  connecting  Matamoros  and 
Mazatlan  as  one  that  must  be  achieved.  Look  at  it  with  its  con- 
templated and  necessary  laterals  as  connected  with  the  harbor  of 
Brazos. 

We  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Mexico.  She  is  and  ever 
must  be  our  customer.  Consider  her  cotton  factories  at  Monterey 
and  Saltillo,  and  even  much  farther  in  the  interior,  all  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  which  were  taken  from  our  workshops,  transported 
through  Brazos,  and  thence,  via  Matamoros,  by  wagons  from  300  to 
500  miles  in  the  interior.  Heavy  machinery  for  mining  operations 
has  taken  the  same  route,  and  indeed  almost  every  other  article  of 
northern  manufacture. 

When  the  great  works  contemplated  will  be  in  the  course  of  exe- 
cution, by  whatever  government — when  emigration  shall  have  had 
its  full  sway — ^hen  capital  will  take  the  route  to  Mexico — when,  by 
the  aid  of  improved  machinery,  its  mineral  wealth  will  be  developed 
— when  public  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  and  the  stability 
of  the  Government  will  be  established — when  its  commerce  will  be 
freed  from  the  shackles  that  have  weighed  so  heavily  upon  it  in  the 
past,  for  "  she  it  is  who  points  the  way  and  beckons  skill  and  labor 
on '.' — then,  who  can  estimate  the  value,  the  extent  of  the  produc- 
tions and  commerce  of  that  country,  and  of  our  commerce  with 
Mexico  1  Mexico — our  next  door  neighbor  for  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  of  boundary  ! 

In  1857,  a  movement  was  made  under  Governor  Vidaurri  in 
Mexico  to  establish  railroad  communication  between  Monterey  and 
Matamoros,  there  to  be  met  by  rail  communication  between  Point  Isa- 
bel and  Brownsville — thus  connecting  Monterey  with  the  Gulf.  This 
road  would  have  accomplished  more  than  one- third  the  distance 
between  the  Gulf  and  Mazatlan. 
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"  The  ronte  from  MAtamoros  for  thred-foarths  of  the  distance  to  Monterey  is 
almost  level,  the  approach  to  Monterey  being  the  only  teetion  which  would  need 
any  conMderable  outlay.  Labor  in  cheap,  timber  is  plenty ;  and  all  the  mate- 
rials can  be  had  in  the  country  except  iron.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world 
could  a  road  of  the  same  length  be  so  cheaply  constructed,  ana  the  value  of  this 
road  alone,  without  any  extension,  cannot  easily  be  too  highly  estimated ;  but 
the  revolution  of  the  Church  Party  in  1868,  and  foreign  intervention  since, 
checked  the  enterprise." 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1864  (which  we  find  in  their  Annual  Re- 
port of  that  year),  asks  for  subsidies  to  be  granted  to  ocean  steam- 
ship lines  in  the  general  interest  of  the  country.  Among  other 
subsidies  asked  for  was  one  for  a  line  to  be  established  from  New 
York  to  Point  Isabel  at  the  Brazos  Santiago.  This  recommendation, 
as  appears  by  the  memorial,  was  made  with  especial  reference  to 
the  trade  with  Northern  Mexico,  and  in  that  connection  the  import- 
ance of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  connection  which  we  have- discussed 
did  not  escape  attention.    It  says : 

"  This  line  (from  Point  Isabel  t.  e.,  Brazos  Santiago)  will  ultimately  be- 
come very  important  when  railroad  communication  is  open  to  Monterey,  and 
thence  to  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific.  This  road  will  make  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant connections  in  the  world,  being  on  the  direct  line  from  London  to  Ho^g 
Kong.'* 

Prom  oflScial  documents  we  see  that  at  the  commencement  of  our 
War  with  Mexico,  the  attention  of  our  Government  was  especially 
directed  to  securinc  a  main  depot  for  supplies  for  our  army  that  was 
to  operate  against  Matamoros  and  the  Northern  States  of  Mexico. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Taylor  with  his  army  approached 
the  Mexican  frontier  by  land,  and  remained  some  months  at  Corpus 
Christi,  so  that  he  and  his  staff  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  coast 
of  Texas.  In  January,  1845,  Secretary  Marcy  wrote  to  General 
Taylor,  calling  his  attention  to  Brazos  Santiago  harbor  thus  :  "  From 
the  views  heretofore  presented  to  this  Department  it  is  presumed 
that  Point  Isabel  (Brazos  Harbor)  will  be  considered  by  you  an 
eligible  position  ;"  but  instructed  him  that  the  officers  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  should  examine  under  his  direction  the  country  *'  with  a 
view  to  occupation  for  depots  of  supplies,  arms,  and  munitions  of 
war."  In  January,  1846,  General  Taylor  arrived  at  Point  Isabel, 
commenced  fortifying  and  erecting  barracks,  a  hospital,  etc.,  and  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  War  Department :  "Our  great  depot  must 
be  here,  and  it  is  very  important  to  secure  it  against  any  enterprise 
of  tiie  enemy."* 

*  An  Idea  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  that  no  permanent  Improvements  can  be  made  in  the 
harbor  of  Brazos,  or  on  that  portion  of  the  ooast,  while  the  fact  is,  we  hare  in  one  portion  of  tho 
harbor,  to  wit,  Point  Isabel,  bj  official  reports,  as  secure  a  location  as  the  city  uf  New  York 
.itself,  and  for  miles  in  extent  Those  official  reports  to  oar  Goremment  also  show  that  tho 
land  at  the  month  of  the  rirer  and  Braioe  Island  are  subject  to  Inandatiuns  bj  orerflows  from 
the  sea,  and  the  destruction  to  life  and  property  by  storms  and  overflows  had  been  so  great  that 
IN^rious  to  our  occupation  the  Mexican  €h>vemment  forbid  any  settlements  either  at  tho 
month  of  the  river  or  on  Brazos  Island, and  Mexico  established  her  customs  stations  for  Braios 
harbor  at  Fort  IiabeL 
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We  have  now  shown  the  extent  of  our  rivw  valleys  and  the  mine- 
ral wealth  surrounding  them ;  the  capabilities  of  the  Rio  Grande 
for  extended  navigation;  the  increased  value  of  the  products  of 
these  valleys;  that  the  main  depot  for  the  army  supplies  for 
this  extended  frontier  must  be  at  Brazos  harbor ;  that  it  is 
the  only  available  harbor  on  the  coast  for  four  hundred  miles; 
that  it  is  the  coast  key  to  the  Northern  Slates  of  Mexico; 
that  these  States  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  with,  also,  great  agricul- 
tural capabilities;  that  the  contemplated  public  improvements  in 
Mexico  bear  directly  upon  our  frontier  and  harbor,  and  upon  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  generally ;  that  the  contemplated  route 
between  Matamoros  and  Mazatlan  is  a  great  national  work,  pointed 
out  by  nature ;  and  that  it  will  be  achieved. 

The  whole  subject  will,  however,  come  under  discussion  at  an  early 
day  in  our  pages,  and  much  additional  and  valuable  information  will 
be  given. 


ART.  IX.-THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  IfEGRO  POPULATION. 

THE    QUESTION   OP   COLONIZATION   WITH    RFFERBNCB    TO    THE    EMANCI- 
PATED  NEGROES   CONSIDERED ^pLANS  OP  COLONIZATION — LIBERIA. 

We  expressed  oar  opinions  frequently  and  folly  in  the  past  with  reference  to 
Liberia  and  the  Colonization  Society ;  and  although  willing  to  accord  the 
purest  and  best  motives  to  the  movers  of  the  scheme,  we  did  not  regard  it  desir- 
able, eiltier  for  the  interest  of  the  white  or  negro  population  of  the  South,  and 
thought  that  we  proved  by  th^  figures  that  for  any  practical  purpose,  further 
than  as  a  missionary  enterprise,  it  was  a  failure. 

Since  these  discassions  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  all 
the  parties,  and  it  must  be  evident  enough  to  every  intelligent  statesman  as  well 
as  philanthropist,  that  but  three  practical  propositions  are  before  the  country  : 
Either  the  n^p^)  must  work  and  remain  a  productive  element  of  society,  or  he 
must  cease  to  cumber  the  soil  and  be  transported  to  another,  or  he  must,  in  con- 
tact and  conflict  with  a  superior  race,  like  the  Indian  submit  to  annihilation. 

The  momentous  subject  is  opened  for  the  future,  and  prior  to  experience  noth- 
ing can  be  determined  upon  it 

In  this  view  we  insert  the  article  which  follows,  and  will  open  our  pages  for 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  from  time  to  time,  without  committing  our- 
selves to  any  theory  or  argument  which  we  have  not  especially  endorsed.  The 
writer  in  this  instance  was  born  in  Mississippi,  and  resided  most  of  his  life  in 
that  State,  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  he  was  universally  esteemed  and 
respected. — ^Editoh. 

While  the  late  civil  war  was  raging,  it  engrossed  the  national 
mind.  The  negro  population  were  occupied  with  visions  of  inde- 
finable benefits,  which  they  were  to  reap  from  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  turn  aside,  and 
consider  the  ofier  of  a  new  home  on  a  distant  continent  But  since 
the  war,  as  its  actual  results  have  been  transpiring,  a  sober  contem- 
plation of  the  prospect  before  them,  has  led  one  hundred  and  fifty 
freed  men  of  Virginia  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  in  embarking  for  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  a  wide- 
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spreading  desire  to  follow  them  may  be  occasioned  by  future  devel- 
opments. 

The  Colonization  Society,  anticipating  an  increased  demand  for  its 
services,  has  adopted  resolutions  formallj  recognizing  the  augmented 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  it  by  the  enlarged  number  of  freed- 
men.  The  spirit  with  which  the  directors  meet  the  crisis  reminds 
one  of  the  abiding  confidence  expressed  by  a  zealous  and  indefatigable 
promoter  of  their  scheme  in  its  inoipiency.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  pressed  by  innumerable  objections,  he  closed  his  patient  reply 
by  affirming,  "  The  cause  is  God's,  and  must  prevail."  This  utter- 
ance sprang  from  an  unwavering  conviction  that  the  plan  was  not 
only  righteous  but  providentially  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Time  shall  prove  whether  Finley  was  an  enthusiast,  or  a 
sage.  The  direct  aim  of  the  enterprise  is  *'  to  colonize  with  their 
own  consent  the  free  people  of  color."  Yet  it  achieves  certain  inci- 
dental benefits  of  vast  importance!  As  the  founders  had  these  in 
their  eye,  they  demand  our  notice.  The  first  is  the  prevention  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  territory  of  Liberia  lies  in  that  portion  of  the 
continent  which  was  for  centuries  the  field  of  the  slaver's  greatest 
activity.  Thither  the  victims  of  predatory  war  were  forced  from 
their  homes  in  the  interior.  Thence  they  were  shipped,  many  of 
them  to  die  from  suffocation,  and  the  remnant  to  endure  count- 
less horrors  before  reaching  the  land  of  their  bondage.  Towards  the 
suppression  of  this  commerce  the  settlements  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia  have  effected  more  than  navies.  The  boundaries  of  the  latter, 
having  been  extended  by  successive  treaties  with  about  forty  tribes, 
embrace  seven  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast.  Within  those  limits  about 
two  hundred  thousand  natives  are  supposed  to  reside,  who  are  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  Liberian  Grovernment  These  have  been  for- 
bidden to  engage  in  their  former  inhuman  barter,  and  persuaded  to 
substitute  various  kinds  of  lawful  traffic.  The  vigilance  of  the 
authorities  may  be  inferred  from  the  mission  which  they  sent  to 
Prance  in  1856.  At  that  time,  vessels  in  the  employment  of  con- 
tractors, patronized  by  the  French  Government,  were  engaged  in  pro- 
curing laborers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  sugar  plantations  in 
the  French  colonies.  The  pretense  was,  that  the  laborers  were 
engaging  voluntarily  to  work  for  stipulated  wages.  But  as  the  con- 
tracts were  made  with  the  chiefe  the  service  of  their  men  was  actu- 
ally involuntary.  In  order  to  stop  the  practice,  negotiations  at  Paris 
were  determined  on  ;  and  President  Roberts  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct them.     He  was  successful,  and  the  traffic  was  abandoned. 

More  than  once  has  the  colony  been  attacked  by  neighboring  tribes 
because  of  its  interference  with  the  slave-trade.  It  has  at  different 
times  burned  down  the  houses  erected  for  the  storage  of  captured 
negroes.  About  six  thousand  captives,  rescued  from  slavers,  have 
found  a  safe  asylum  and  a  happy  home  on  Liberian  soil. 

Another  incidental  benefit  of  the  Society's  enterprise  appertains 
to  the  cause  of  evangelization. 

"  How  can  the  dark  regions  of  Western  and  Interior  Africa  be 
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illumined  by  the  mild  radiance  of  the  Gospel?"  is  a  question  which 
has  perplexed  many  minds,  and  burdened  many  hearts.  The  diffi- 
culty of  solution  arises  from  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  climate  is 
fatal  to  the  white  man.  Under  the  successors  of  Augustus,  the  best 
Roman  legions  marched  against  the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia. 
But  the  laws  of  climate  and  of  race  asserting  their  supremacy,  de- 
stroyed the  invaders.  After  a  lapse  of  centuries,  in  1841,  an  agri- 
cultural colony  from  England  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger 
and  Chad.  But  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  white  persons  all 
sickened,  and  forty  died  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly-eight  colored  persons,  only  three  or  four  sickened,  and 
none  died.  Similar  attempts  have  always  resulted  abortively.  Yet, 
the  disastrous  disclosures  have  not  prevented  missionary  expeditions. 
Roman  Catholics,  of  difierent  nations  and  orders,  have  hazarded 
experiments,  extending  through  four  centuries.  Sad  is  their  history. 
In  spite  of  their  zeal,  Portuguese,  Spaniards  and  French-Capuchins, 
Dominicans,  and  Jesuits,  have  succumbed  to  the  malaria.  That  the 
field  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned  by  Protestants  is  a  proof  that 
there  still  exists  in  some  hearts  a  spirit  of  martyrdom.  To  a  friend, 
who  was  arraying  before  Samuel  J.  Mills  the  dangers  of  the  climate, 
he  sublimely  replied,  "I  am  immortal  as  long  as  God  has  use  for 
me."  A  similar  sentiment  has  inspired  the  chivalric  men,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  stepped  forward  to  fill  the  vacancies,  made  by 
pestilence  in  the  missionary  ranks.  We  admire  their  apostolic  hero- 
ism. Yet  we  hail  any  suggestion  by  which  a  desolating  sacrifice  of 
life  can  be  avoided.  Therefore,  we  look  witl^  glad  interest  on  the 
scheme  of  colonization.  The  atmosphere,  which  is  so  destructive  to 
the  Caucassian,  is  comparatively  harmless  to  the  African.  Though 
the  latter  seldom  escapes  a  process  of  acclimation,  the  ordeal  is  not 
severe.  This  comparative  impunity  designates  him  as  the  appro- 
priate cultivator  of  the  missionary  fieW  in  that  portion  of  the  tropi- 
cal zone.  Liberia  is  destined  to  be  a  community  of  light-bearers. 
Her  churches  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  they  have  already  made 
an  impression.  As  the  fruit  of  this  impression,  they  have  received  . 
into  fellowship  hundreds  of  converted  natives.  These  may  be  re- 
garded as  earnests  of  trophies  yet  to  be  won  by  releasing  from 
Fetichism  and  cannibal  superstitions  thousands  who  are  now  para- 
lyzed by  their  grasp. 

These  benign  results  have  been  dwelt  upon  because  they  were 
predicted,  and  the  anticipation  of  them  was  fondly  cherished  by  the 
projectors  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society  states  as  "  the  object  to  which  its  attention  shall 
be  exclusively  directed,  the  promoting  and  executing  a  plan  for  colo- 
nizing  with  their  own  consent  the  free  people  of  color  residing  in  our 
country  y 

That  special  object  gave  it  favor  in  the  eyes  of  many  among  our 
purest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen. 

To  confirm  this  remark  it  is  merely  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  who  have  presided  over  it  since  its  organization.    The 
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first  President  was  Bashrod  Washington.  He  wasf  succeeded  by 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Garrollton.  After  him,  the  post  was  filled  by 
James  Madison.  His  successor  was  Henry  Clay,  and  the  present 
incumbent  is  J.  H.  Latrobe,  Esq. 

Anoong  its  earnest  advocates  we  might  refer  to  Francis  S.  Keyes, 
Edward  Everett,  G.  W.  Bethune,  and  others,  whose  identity  with  it 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  prestige  of  which  few  benevolent  institutions 
can  boast 

If  those  great  men  were  again  among  us,  they  would  probably  in^ 
sist  that  the  present  national  juncture  ought  to  place  the  claims  of 
that  society  before  us  in  bold  relief.  Though  slavery  is  extinct,  the  ne- 
gro still  remains,  an  object  of  solicitude  and  speculation.  Discussions 
are  rife  upon  the  best  method  of  directing  his  lately-acquired  free- 
dom, so  that  it  shall  advance  his  own  and  the  general  welfare. 
"Without  controverting  any  theories,  the  Colonization  Society  is  con- 
tent with  the  making  a  practical  ofier.  To  every  colored  person 
desirous  of  a  residence  in  Africa  it  proffers  a  gratuitious  passage 
thither,  with  provisions,  medical  aid,  and  a  shelter  for  six  months. 
It  also  presents  him  a  title,  in  fee-simple,  to  five  acre^  of  land,  with 
an  additional  quantity  for  each  member  of  his  family. 

In  asserting  that  the  society  avoids  the  arena  of  physiological  and 
political  controversy,  we  are  not  overlooking  the  fact,  that  its  noise- 
less movements  are  characterized  by  the  assumption  of  two  opinions. 
These  must  have  a  distinct  consideration. 

It  assumes  the  negro's  capacity  for  self-government. 

Confident  as  to  the  result,  it  ventured  to  initiate  a  Republic,  of 
which  the  citizens  are  all  Africans  or  their  descendants.  It  hazarded 
the  experiment  under  every  disadvantage.  Its  citizens  were  to  be 
adventurers  in  the  forest  of  a  foreign  soil,  and  encounter  difficulties 
similar  to  those  which  almost  baffied  the  hardy  emigrants  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Jamestown.  But  in  addition  to  these  obstacles,  another 
presented  itself,  which  threatened  to  be  insurmountable.  That  ob- 
stacle was  created  by  the  character  of  the  natives  residing  within  the 
purchased  limits  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  relation  into  which 
they  would  be  permitted  to  enter.  Though  they  were  barbarians  of 
the  lowest  grade,  they  were  to  be  cordially  embraced,  and  allowed 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Would  not  the  incorporation  of  this  im- 
practicable element  into  the  body  politic,  occasion  a  total  failure  ? 
Some  strong  believers  in  the  negro's  capacity  for  self-government 
had  misgivings,  lost  the  Republic,  with  such  an  incubus,  should  prove 
to  be  an  abortion.*  But  up  to  this  time  nothing  has  occurred  to  jus- 
tify their  forebodings. 

^  QcrxKT. — Were  not  ttie  emigrants  for  Llberis  taken  from  the  most  advanced  and  cultivated 
dua  of  oar  negroes,  who  had  long  the  benefits  of  civilization  before  them,  and  was  there  not  an 
influential  element  of  oaulatto  bk>od,  and  do  not  tbeee  ^olonlats  make  np,  practically,  the  Be- 
pablic?  Believing  as  we  do  that  Republicanism  is  scarcely  .more  than  possible  with  the 
advanced  and  enligbiened  races  of  Caacassian  blood,  it  is  going  to  the  verge  or  oor  faith  to  ad- 
mit the  practicabiUt/  of  a  repabJio  of  civilized  negroes  :  but  how  boundless  Is  the  faith  that 
vonld  draw  into  the  sacred  drde  the  barbarians  whom  Mungo  Park  describes,  and  Livingstone, 
Barth,  and  others,  exhibit  in  their  native  deformity]  We  cannot  and  do  not  suppose  our  wor- 
thy eontribator,  or  the  society  to  which  he  is  referrli^g.  Intend  such  a  meaning  to  their  words.— 
Bdrob]. 
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The  natives  have  manifested  an  unexpected  desire  to  enjoy  the  op- 
portunities of  education ;  twenty  thousand  of  them  have  become 
full  citizens  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  several  of  them  are 
even  holding  offices ;  and  order  has  been  maintained  throughout  the 
entire  population.  The  Government  has  now  stood  amidst  the 
storms  of  forty  years.  The  President,  Cabinet,  Legislature,  Judges, 
Army  and  Navy,  are  all  men  of  the  negro  race.  Forty  vessels  for 
commerce  are  owned,  manned  and  officered  by  her  own  citizens. 
They  control  their  own  public  schools  and  college.  They  have  their 
own  clergy  with  numerous  congr^ations.  If  they  are  not  manifest- 
ing the  activity  of  Americans,  they  present  a  fine  specimen  of  orderly 
and  happy  society. 

In  consequence  of  this  self-sustained  prosperity,  Libei^ia  has  been 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  nationality  by  the  leading  powers 
of  the  earth.  Her  friends  proclaim  that  the  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  satisfactory.  They  who  think  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  premature,  must  agree  that  the  enterprise  merits  ser- 
ious and  special  consideration.  The  new  attitude  into  which  the  ne- 
groes have  been  thrown  will  test  their  capacities.  Some  experiment 
is  unavoidable.  Where  can  it  be  tried  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices, than  in  a  community  composed  of  their  own  race,  which  has 
sustained  its  organization,  despite  unparallelled  discouragements? 

The  other  assumption  of  the  colonization  scheme  is  the  inability  of 
colored  persons  to  realize  in  the  United  States,  that  happiness  which 
depends  on  social  equality. 

This  position  has  been  stigmatized  as  harsh  and  oppressive.  But 
they  who  utter  that  censure  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  so- 
ciety adopts  no  measures  to  render  the  race  uncomfortable  ,in  this 
land.  Its  operations  are  based  on  the  belief  that  they  are  already 
encircled  by  influences  of  taste  and  feeling  from  which  they  cannot 
escape,  unless  they  emigrate.  In  the  view  of  these  influences,  it  mere- 
•  ly  says  to  them,  "  If  you  wish  to  change  your  residence,  we  will  fur- 
nish the  facilities  for  gratifying  your  aspirations." 

What  framed  the  law  forbidding  Africans  to  reside  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  ?  What  controlled  the  vote  of  Connecticut  which  (despite 
the  intense  sympathy  occasioned  by  the  late  war)  excluded  them 
from  the  elective  franchise  1  What  excited  the  gangs  who  rushed 
along  the  wharves  of  New  York,  driving  off  the  negro  stevedores, 
and  inflamed  the  rioters,  who  hunted  negroes  like  wild  beasts  in  her 
streets,  and  applied  the  torch  to  their  Orphan  Asylum  1  In  public 
conveyances,  the  presence  of  colored  men  or  women  is  merely  tol- 
erated. They  are  not  seen  in  private  parlors — nay,  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  religion  they  are  separated  from  the  other  worshippers  as 
a  distinct  class. 

Such  is  their  treatment  even  in  States  where  slavery  has  been 
abolished  for  more  than  half  a  century.  If  the  potent  influence  of 
time  has  not  overcome  the  repulsion,  what  will  1  Intellectual  eleva- 
tion? Instances  of  such  elevation  have  not  been  wanting.  Yet, 
while  it  has  commanded  respect,  it  has  not  secured  freedom  of  inter- 
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course.  Even  when  those,  possessing  it  have  been  thrust  forward, 
^tj  Mve  been  mortified  by  the  mere  toleration  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  friends,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  hearty  and  genial 


As  a  specimen  of  their  convictions  on  this  subject,  we  cite  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Martin  H.  Freeman,  the 
principal  of  an  institution  for  colored  persons  in  Pennsylvania.  Hav- 
ing resolved  last  year  to  emigrate,  he  gave,  in  justification  of  that 
coarse,  the  following  reason : 

"I  am  persuaded  that  emigration  to  Liberia  is  the  quickest,  surest  and  best 
way  by  which  the  negro  can  arise  to  the  proper  status  of  mankind.  I  do  not 
opect  to  improve  my  pecuniary  condition.  I  have  a  congenial  situation,  and 
a  eomparatively  prominent  position.  But  I  have  an  earnest  conviction  that  I 
am  a  man,  and,  by  consequence,  that  it  is  n^t  only  my  privilege,  but  my  duty, 
to  secure  for  myself  and  my  children  all  the  rights  and  immnnities  that  pertain 
to  hDmanity.* 

His  language  utters  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  actual  state  of 
public  feeling.  The  African  mind  which  expands  here  must  resist 
the  contracting  force  of  the  obstacles  referred  to.  If  it  is  to  attain 
happiness,  it  must  soar  to  independence  of  social  sentiment  In  roost 
cases,  the  feelings  engendered  by  repulsion  will  have  a  bitterness 
proportioned  to  the  advancement  of  those  by  whom  it  is  experi- 


They  who  expect  the  barrier  between  the  races  to  be  obliterated 
in  the  United  States,  might  learn  a  lesson  by  glancing  at  the  West 
Indies.  Of  the  prosperity  and  prepress  in  those  Islands,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  brightest  picture  to  be  correct.  With  that  picture  in  view, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  this  prosperity  or  progress  has  secured  for 
Uie  negro  the  coveted  boon  of  social  equality  1  ^  negative  and 
signifioant  reply  is  given  to  that  question  by  recent  developments. 
Within  the  present  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  citizens  of 
Barbadoes  emigrated  to  Liberia.  As  a  preliminary  step,  it  seems 
tbat,  in  the  year  1848,  there  was  formed  on  that  Island  an  '^Associa- 
tioQ  for  furUiering  African  Colonization."  In  1855,  they  addressed 
to  President  Roberts  a  letter  containing  the  following  language : 

"  To  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the  differences  between  the  colored  classes  of  this 
colony,  and  indeed  the  West  Indies  generally,  and  the  more  favored  races, 
▼onld  be  snperfluons.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  an  amelioration  of  our  condition 
can  only  be  hoped  for  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  conventional  bars,  or 
onoatonl  obstacles,  to  our  entering  in  the  race  of  competition  with  any  claes 
ornoe  of  our  fellow-cltixens,  and  reaching  the  goal,  how  exalted  soever,  if  we 
etn^  in  ourselves  the  necessary  mental  and  other  qualifications  which  warrant 
the  indulgence  of  such  aspirations  .  .  .  Driven  by  stern  necessity  to  carry  our 
genius  and  acquirements  elsewhere,  if  we  would  avoid  ultimate  mental  debase- 
ment and  social  degradation,  and  that  widespread  demoralization  whieh  must 
ineTitably  result  from  the  shipwreck  of  self-respect,  we  htfve  elected  to  proceed 
toliberia." 

In  1864,  C.  T.  Fortune  wrote  to  President  Warner,  from  Triiv 
idad: 
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"  I  am  requested  by  some  of  ray  ceaotrymeo,  sons  of  Africa,  wbo  are  suffer- 
ing under  the  yoke  and  oppression  of  colonial  prejudice,  to  address  your  Excel- 
lency, praying  for  all  the  information  necessary  for  facilitating  their  passage 
from  these  shores ;  as  they  are  over-anxious  to  emigrate  to  t£at  land  where 
one  breathes  the  air  of  independence,  and  feels  himself  at  home  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.** 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Hooker  (of  whom  it  is  remarked,  in  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society,  that  *^  the  accuracy  of  his 
observatior)  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  need  no  attestation'*) 
visited  the  West  India  Islands  in  1857,  and  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  colored  population.  In  a  letter  from  Barbadoes,  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Tracy,  he  said : 

"  There  runs  through  the  Island  that  marked  line  of  distinction  between 
the  English  and  the  African  races/  which,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  pre- 
vents their  meeting  on  the  same  level,  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life.  '  Educa- 
tion and  refinement  only  render  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  the  more 
.  irksome.  The  intelligent  and  aspiring  cannot  rise  lo  the  condition  of  the 
white  man;'  and  they  cannot  merge  themselves  again  in  the  mass  of  the  ignor- 
ant and  degraded,  from  which  they  have  arisen.^ 

In  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Danish  Islands,  has  been  formed  "  the 
St.  Thomas  Liberia  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
emigration."  As  to  the  character  of  that  association,  E.  W.  Blyden, 
a  native  of  that  island,  but  now  a  prominent  citizen  of  Liberia, 
informs  us  that  it  "  embraces  the  wealth .  and  intelligence  of  the 
community,"  Thus  it  appears  that  the  negroes,  long  since  eman- 
cipated in  those  islands,  are  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.  The  larger  our  concessions,  as  to  their  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  and  morals,  the  more  irresistible  is  the  con- 
clusion that  rM)ugnauce  between  the  African  and  Caucassian  is  in- 
destructible. Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  proportionate  number 
of  negroes  is  far  larger  there  than  here.  In  Jamaica,  there  is  a 
population  of  346,000,  of  whom  only  16,000  are  white.  In  Bar- 
badoes, of  126,000  inhabitants,  only  15,000  are  white.  It  is  seen 
that,  in  the  former,  the  negroes  constitute  nineteen-twentieths,  and 
in  the  latter,  seven-eighths  of  the  people,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
they  number  one-eighth.  There,  they  have  an  overwhelming  majority; 
here,  they  count  but  a  small  minority.  I^  with  the  fotce  of  num- 
bers on  their  side,  they  cannot  make  their  way  to  the  level  there, 
why  expect  them  to  reach  if  here,  where  the  numbers  are  largely 
against  them?  Legislation  may  allow  them  equal,  rights  in  our 
courts  of  justice  and  privileges  at  the  ballot-box,  equal  means  of 
common  and  professional  education,  but  it  cannot  raise  them  above 
the  position  of  an  inferior  caste.  With  such  inferiority,  most  of 
them  may  be  satisfied.  But,  probably,  every  year  shall  swell  the 
number  of  those  who  wish  to  emigrate.  When  that  desire  is  ex- 
pressed, whither  shall  their  attention  be  directed  1  To  the  British 
or  Danish  West  Indies?  We  have  seen  that  the  inequality  com- 
plained of  here  is  lamented  there.     Shall  they  seek  a  home  in  Hay  ti  ? 
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It  has  already  been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  In  1824,  and  during 
several  subsequent  years,  a  large  number  from  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  repaired  thither.  But  they  were  not  admitted  to 
full  citizenship;  the  avenues  to  preferment  were  closed  against 
them ;  and  such  was  the  incompatibility  in  manners,  and  politics, 
and  religion,  that  hundreds  returned,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Statesmen,  in  high  places,  have  proposed  to  set  apart  for  this 
purpose  some  region  on  the  American  Continent.  This  proposition 
might  be  entertained  by  many  if  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
expecting  that  a  territory  could  be  insured  to  the  colony  as  an 
isolated  residence.  But  such  an  expectation  overlooks  the  past 
history  of  American  advancement  Kemembering  the  extent  to 
which  the  Indians  have  been  pressed  by  "  the  white  man's  greed  of 
land,"  it  were  idle  to  expect  the  permanent  segregation  of  a  negro 
colony.  According  to  the  present  ratio  of  increase,  the  population 
of  Uie  United  States,  in  seventy  years  from  to-day,  will  be  two 
hundred  millions.  If,  when  the  census  is  but  thirty-five  millions, 
t^e  Aborigines  cannot  be  left  undisturbed,  what  dykes  could  prevent 
the  swelling  flood  of  future  emigration  from  overflowing  the  nicest 
No  colony  in  America  could  be  secured  against  encroachment.  The 
requisite  locality  is  found  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  Western 
Africa.  There,  the  white  man  cannot  live.  The  Liberian,  shielded 
by  his  climate  against  intruders,  is  **  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
Kecognized  a?  a  peer,  he  can  stand  erect,  and  enter  the  career  of 
competition  without  a  paralvsing  sense  of  inferiority. 

In  the  crisis  through  which  our  country  is  passing  we  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  American  Colonization  Society.  It  were  extravagant 
to  anticipate  the  removal  of  our  entire  colored  race.  Yet  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  the  number  of  departures  may  grow 
with  the  facilities  for  emigration.  Those  facilities  may  be  multiplied 
by  the  increase  of  trade  with  Western  Africa.  As  to  the  future  ex- 
tent of  that  trade,  there  are  no  data  on  which  to  base  a  positive 
opinion.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  are  present  signs  of 
expansion.  In  1833  the  palm  oil,  imported  from  Western  Africa 
into  Great  Britain,  was  valued  at  $2,045,000.  The  amount  has  been 
steadily  rising,  and  in  1862  (the  date  of  our  latest  statistics)  it  was 
upwards  of  17,000,000.  In  consequence  of  the  augmenting  com- 
merce in  that  and  other  articles,  the  British  West  African  Steam- 
ships have  announced  an  arrangement  for  a  semi-monthly  mail. 
**  The  Company  of  African  Merchants"  and  **  The  London  and  African 
Company,"  are  the  titles  of  two  commercial  associations  recently 
organized  in  London.  Their  ships,  are  scattered  along  the  seaboard 
of  Western  Africa,  and  are  forming  business  relations  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Liberia.  Their  movements  indicate  a  rising  appreciation 
of  the  trade.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  result  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  colonies  constitute  media  of  traffic  with  the 
natives  in  the  interior.  Much  larger  results  may  be  expected,  when 
the  resources  of  the  colonies  themselves  shall  be  developed  by  the 
hand  of  civilization. 

VOL.  y.-NO.  I.  5 
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Those  resources  have  not  been  fully  explored ;  yet  sufficiently  so 
to  prove  that  they  are  valuable.  Iron  ore  abounds ;  and  the  opinion 
is  confidently  expressed  that  there  is  a  rich  supply  of  copper 
and  other  minerals.  The  rivers,  though  generally  too  small  for 
extensive  navigation,  are  numerous.  The  character  of  the  soil 
may  be  inferred  from  a  kst  of  its  productions.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  teak,  mahogany,  hickory,  pop- 
lar, sassa  wood,  and  other  trees  valuable  for  ship-building  and  archi- 
tecture; camwood,  ebony,  acacia,  copal  tree,  caoutchouc,  and 
several  varieties  of  palm ;  maize,  rice,  and  on  the  highlands  wheat, 
barley  and  oats.  The  principal  farinaceous  and  esculent  plants 
grow  well.  Among  the  fruits  are  the  mango,  lemon,  lime, 
orange,  guava,  tamarind,  pomegranate,  cocoanut,  plantain,  banana, 
pineapple,  and  African  peach.  The  staples  are  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee  and  indigo.  The  quality  of  these  has  been  attested  by 
the  price  they  bring  in  the  United  States  market  They  sell  at 
a  rate  as  high  as  those  imported  from  any  country.  A  firm  who 
recently  purchased  several  bales  of  Messurado  cotton  have  written 
the  following  testimonial : 
\ 

*'  We  worked  it  alone,  io  oar  mill,  to  test  its  quality;  and  can  say  that  we 
think  it  fully  equal  to  our  own  American  upland  cotton.  It  has  an  excellent 
fiber,  dyes  well,  and  can  be  used  in  manufacturing  cotton  fabrics  of  all  kinds.'* 

A  specimen  lot  of  indigo  from  Bassa  County  was  submitted  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  long  con- 
versant with  the  manufacture  of  that  article  in  India.  He  declares 
"  it  better  than  tbe  medium  quality  from  Bengal ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  with  care,  the  best  of  indigo  can  be  obtained  from  Liberia."  A 
soil  yielding  products  such  as  those  above  mentioned  must  be  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  the  material  for  extensive  commerce. 

It  is  a' matter  of  regret  that  the  Liberians  have  done  so  little  to 
develop  their  agricultural  wealth.  Attention  has  been  chiefly  de- 
voted to  commercial  pursuits.  This  is  accounted  for  by  their  con- 
tiguity to  natives  whose  wants  and  trading  propensities  offer  inviting 
opportunities  for  barter.  Harper's  "  Gazetteer"  asserts  that  about 
two  millions  of  inhabitants  receive  their  supplies  of  goods  from 
Liberia,  giving  in  return  palm  oil,  ivory,-  camwood,  etc."  Hence 
there  are  many  wealthy  merchants.  That  the  country  is  prosper- 
ing must  be  admitted,  in  view  of  the  report  that  their  exports  are 
exceeding  their  imports.  Yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  trade, 
furnished  to  their  hand,  has  diverted  labor  from  agricultural  pursuits. 
However,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  of  late  a  growing  inclination  to  till 
the  land.  This  is  evident  from  the  comparative  price  of  choice  lands. 
Tracts  which,  a  few  years  since,  could  be  purchased  at  two  dollars 
per  acre,  now  cost  twenty  and  some  are  even  valued  as  high  as 
fifty.  At  present,  sugar  seems  to  be  receiving  more -attention  than 
any  other  staple.  In  1864  the  sugar  crop  on  thef  St.  Paul's  river 
amounted  to  4,211,200  pounds.     One  of  the  planters,  Jesse  Sharp, 
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who  emigrated  in  1852,  was  in  1859,  bj  a  generous  loan  from  H.  M. 
Scfaefflein,  Esq.,  enabled  to  purchase  a  steam  sugar  mill.  He  has 
paid  his  debt,  and  last  year  he  sold  70,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  scale  on  which  that  article  is  being  cultiyated  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  several  planters  now  own  and  employ  steam  mills. 
Cotton  and  coffee  are  also  receiving  increased  culture.  Editors  in 
the  Republic  are  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  their 
columns.  Legislators  are  urging  its  importance  in  their  addresses. 
If  their  efforts  should  succeed  in  making  the  people  a  community  of 
fiirmers,  the  result  must  be  a  large  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
exports. 

We  have  seen  that  even  now,  without  awaiting  the  development  of 
the  above-mentioned  agricultural  resources,  trade  with  Western 
Africa  is  continually  on  the  increase.  Of  course,  the  development  of 
them  shall  impart  an  incalculable  impulse  to  commerce.  When 
that  transpires,  the  means  and  inducements  for  emigrating  shall  be 
multiplied.  The  frequent  receipt  of  news  from  Africa,  and  the  oft- 
recurring  departures  thither,  may  produce  on  our  negroes  an 
impression  similar  to  that  which  has  been  felt  by  the  operatives  of 
Europe  when  hearing  from  the  United  States,  or  bidding  farewell  to 
embarking  friends.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  arrivals  from 
Europe  on  our  shores  within  Ihe  last  twenty  years  have  exceeded  the 
whole  number  of  the  negro  population  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  will  be  the  less  inclination  to  brand  as  enthusiasm  the  largest 
anticipations  wiUi  regard  to  colonization  in  Africa. 

It  will  probably  be  retarded  by  ignorance  of  freedmen  respecting 
the  benefits  which  they  and  their  children  would  realize.  Their  blind- 
ness is  likely  to  be  prolonged  by  the  visionary  guides  who  teach 
them  *'  to  look  for  their  chief  good  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  £su;e  of 
all  the  repulsions  of  social  inequality,  to  stand  here  and  fight  it  out." 
Yet  as  such  advice  is  contrary  to  their  real  interests,  their  %yes  may 
be  opened  to  the  truth.  Their  views  being  changed,  the  applicants 
for  a  passage  to  the  Land  of  Promise  may  multiply  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. 

Time  will  prove  whether  these  conjectures  as  to  the  future 
are  correct.  In  the  meantime,  they  do  not  affect  the  claims  of  the 
American  Colonization  S<xiiety  to  patronage.  It  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  work  wlvch  it  may  be 
called  to  perform.  It  stands  ready  to  perform  all  that  may  be 
assigned- to  it  by  Providence.  As  an  instrumentality  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  times,  and  to  the  interests  which  it  was  intended  to* 
promote,  we  bid  it  God-speed. 
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ART.  X.-SECURITT   FOR   CAPITAL. 

What  the  country  needs  now  more  than  anything  else  is  capital. 
Unable  to  compete  with  us  for  population  who  offered  republican 
institutions  to  the  emigrant,  .the  leading  countries  of  Europe  have 
contented  themselves  with  outbidding  us  for  capital.  Either  compe- 
tition is  a  noble  one :  to  invite  new  settlers,  or  new  wealth :  because 
the  means  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ,  are  in  their  nature  bene- 
ficial and  elevating.  Np  large  numbers  of  men  can  be  persuaded  to 
emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  unless  the  atractions  offered  to  them 
are  of  permanent  value ;  and  no  greaf  amounts  of  capital  can  be 
induced  to  seek  employment  away  from  the  countries  where  it  is 
owned,  unless  palpable  and  enduring  advantages  are  held  out  to  it. 

Patterson's  Darien  scheme  led  a  handful  of  deceived  emigrants  to 
colonize  the  sickly  isthmus,  there  to  perish  with  heat  and  disease ; 
and  Law's  Mississippi  Bubble  sank  some  large  amounts  of  capital 
in  that  ill-founded  and  deceptive  enterprise ;  but  to  invite  men  and 
money  by  millions  it  is  necessary  to  offer  those  advantages  which 
are  only  to  be  found  in  political  freedom  and  social  security. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  Government  the 
advantages  offered  to  settlers  in  this  country  over  those  which  were 
to  be  obtained  in  other  countries,  have  been  so  great  that  the 
strongest  ties  of  fomily  and  fatherland  have  been  overcome,  and  five 
millions  of  European  emigrants  have  been  drawn  towards  our  shores. 
These  people  have  populated  the  country  and  made  it  prosper  to  an 
extent  that  has  lifted  it  to  the  foremost  position  among  the  nations. 
The  advantages  held  out  to  them  consisted  of  religious  toleration, 
political  equality,  universal  suffrage,  free  tenures  of  land,  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  In  a  word,  the 
feudal  svstem  in  this  country  was  refused  a  footing,  in  so  far  as  it 
concemecl  the  Rights  of  Persons. 

A  time  has  now  come,  when  this  beneficial  policy  must  be  carried 
still  farther.  The  war  has  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  wealth.  That 
which  is  represented  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  Confederate 
debt,  added  to  that  which  is  not  included  in  either,  must  amount  in 
round  figures  to  5,000  millions  of  dollars  in  value.  Towns  are  de- 
stroyed, whole  districts  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  a  lai^e 
amount  of .  personal  effects  are  consumed.  The  country  needs 
capital ;  and  to  obtain  it  she  must  use  the  same  means  which  were 
employed  to  obtain  population.  The  feudal  laws  which  affect  the 
Rightsof  Property  must  be  abrogated,  and  our  legislation,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  made  equal  to-  that  of  the  advanced  countries  of 
Europe. 

Many  of  these  laws  have  become  so  crystalized  in  men's  minds 
that  to  advocate  their  repeal  will  doubtless  create  much  opposition  ; 
nevertheless  the  unprejudiced  mind  must  perceive  in  them  the  cause 
that  keeps  European  capital  from  being  invested,  more  freely  than  it 
is,  in  the  United  States ;  and  once  this  fact  is  thoroughly  recognised, 
our  people  are  too  practical  not  to  act  upon  it. 
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The  priDoipal  laws  of  the  Feudal  syatem  which  still  prevail  in 
this  countiy  are  those  which  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  of 
trade ;  but  there  are  others,  which  although  not  strictly  feudal  laws 
are  derived  from  a  condition  of  a^irs  created  by  them.  Such  are 
our  navigation  laws,  our  laws  of  liability,  of  bankruptcy,  of  usury, 
etc  These  are  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  in  this  country ;  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  this 
&ot,  the  better. 

For  instance,  several  hundred  millions  a  year  are  ,  lost  by  our 
people  through  our  tariff  laws,  which  only  yield  seventy-five  millions 
a  year  to  the  Government.  Were  the  tar^  abrogated,  the  people 
could  afford  to  pay  all  that  it  now  yields  to  the  government,  in  some 
other  shape ;  and  yet  be  largely  the  gainers  by  the  operation.  An 
article  can  be  manufactured  in  Europe  for  one  dollar.  In  the  United 
States  the  same  article  cannot  be  manufactured  at  a  less  cost  than 
two  dollars.  To  encourage  the  manu&cture  here  (a  useless  object) 
a  tariff  is  placed  upon  the  importation  of  the  article,  of  one  dollar. 
Thenceforth  the  people  pay  twice  as  much  for  this  article  every  time 
they  have  occasion  to  purchase  it  as  before.  But  who  gains  by 
this  arrangement  1  Not  the  government,  for  the  article  is  no  l<inger 
imported.  Not  the  manuftwcturer,  for  it  costs  him  two  dollars  to 
manufacture  it  Therefore  nobody  gains  by  it,  and  every  body  loses, 
the  tariff  is  made  higher  or  lower,  a  careful  analysis  will  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Next  take  our  navigation  laws.  These  laws  prohibit  American 
merchants  from  purchasing  the  cheap  iron  ships  of  England  and 
hoisting  an  American  ensign  on  them.  What  is  the  result  of  these 
laws?  These  cheap  apd  enduring  iron  vessels,  being  able  to  carry 
freight  cheaper  than  our  expensive  and  perishable '  wooden  vessels, 
have  completely  taken  away  our  foreign  trade,  a  most  profitable 
branch  of  industry,  and  given  it  to  England,  to  France,  to  Holland, 
and  to  the  free  cities  of  northern  Europe.  As  to  our  laws  of  liabil- 
ity we  are  outdone  by  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  Laws  which 
limit  the  liability  of  stockholders  and  partners,  whether  active  or 
sleeping,  are  common  all  over  northern  Europe.  Here,  in  almost 
all  the  States,  a  man  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  all  he  possesses  for  the 
solvency  of  any  enterprise  to  which  he  may  choose  to  apply  bis  cap- 
ital. Our  bankruptcy  laws  are  equally  antiquated ;  and  so  is  our 
law  of  usury,  which  seeks  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  of 
money  by  attaching  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  to  all  transactions  at  a 
rate  of  interest  exceeding  that  which  happens  to  be  fixed  upon. 

Further  than  this,  our  general  administration  of  the  law  of  con- 
tract is  bad.  The  debtor  has  no  security  against  easily  fabricated 
charges  of  fitlse  pretense ;  the  creditor  no  security  against  fraud  and 
the  empirical  decision  of  political  judges. 

Here  th^  is  ample  room  for  reform.  In  all  these  respects  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe  have  long  since  surpassed  us,  and  it  is 
time  we  shook  off  our  inertia;  and  looked  to  our  true  intef  ets. 

The  South  is  a  vast  garden.    Fine  table  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
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poses ;  rich  alluvial  bottoms  for  agricultural  purposes,  sunny  hill- 
sides for  the  vine  and  the  fruit  tree ;  and  plenty  of  water-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  abound  in  every  direction.  Besides  this, 
beneath  her  soil  lie  gold  and  silver,  coal,  copper,  iron  and  petro- 
leum in  abundance.  Above  all,  she  possesses  a  vast  line  of  sea-coast 
and  river  navigation  ;  so  that  not  only  for  agriculture,  for  mining,  for 
manufactures,  but  also  for  commerce,  does  she  possess  immense  and 
easily  reached  natural  resources.  All  that  is  necessary  to  develop 
them  is  capital ;  and  even  with  the  disadvantages  which  we  labor 
under  from  the  influences  of  those  feudil  laws,  which  still  hold  their 
place  on  our  statute  books,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  these  pur- 
suits are  so  great  that  capitalists  would  be  repaid,  after  deducting  all 
risks,  tenfold  what  they  could  by  any  possibility  earn  for  their 
wealth,  in  Europe. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  these  facts  are  already  attracting  the  at- 
tention  of  capitalists.  A  grand  *' Credit  Mobilier"  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  Southern  resources,  is  now  being  esta- 
blished in  Boston,  with  Governor  Andrews  of  Massachusetts  at  its 
head.  A  similar  enterprise  is  being  founded  in  New  York  by  a  leading 
banking  house  of  the  Empire  City.  Still  another,  a  sort  of  "  Credit 
'  Foncier,"  is  in  process  of  formation  in  the  latter  place ;  and  we  un- 
derstand that  one  of  our  leading  economists  is  about  to  start  for 
Europe  to  attempt  a  similar  organization  in  London.  President 
Johnson,  in  one  of  his  bold  and  free  spoken  addresses  during  the  past 
summer,  declared  himself  the  friend  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
enemy  of  monopolies  and  restrictions.  With  such  ilieans  at  work, 
land  with  such  a  sincere  and  powerful  champion  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice at  the  head  of  the  Government,  the  South  may  indulge  in  the 
happiest  auguries  of  her  future  prosperity.  Reforms  which,  if  insti- 
tutcMl,  will  no  less  benefit  the  North  than  the  South,  New  England 
t^an  Louisiana,  are  now  agitating  men's  minds,  and  before  long  will 
be  carried  into  practice.  A  knowledge  of  the  stability  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, of  its  free  institutions,  so  conducive  to  personal  activity 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  of  the  frugal  and  industrious  char- 
acter of  our  people,  will  soon  be,  nay  is  even  now  being,  spread 
among  the  capitalists  of  Europe;  and  before  long  cannot  fail  of  at- 
tracting to  the  United  States  large  sums  of  capital  to  be  employed 
in  the  development  of  her  va^t  natural  resources. 

Whatever  Europe  has  done  for  capital,  let  her  remember  that  she 
has  done  very  little  for  person ;  and  that  a  reckoning  day  is  in  store 
for  her,  which  will  render  the  security  of  money  investments  within 
her  borders  extremely  precarious.  As  before  all  things  capital 
demands  security,  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  for  Europeans  to 
weigh  the  respective  claims  to  security  for  property  which  are  af- 
forded in  their  own  countries  and  the  United  States.  Let  them 
then  add  to  the  balance  the  almost  certain  contingency  that  our 
present  laws  will  be  remodeled  at  an  early  date  ;  and  we  put  it  to 
them  whether  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  United  States  on 
the  security  of  real  estate  is  not  something  better  than  four  per  cent 
in  Europe  on  similiar  security. 
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ART.  II.-THE  SOUTH  :   ITS  DUTT  AUD  DESTINY. 

Thk  writer  of  the  article  which  follows  ii  a  distinguished  Professor  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  and  gives  expression  to  the  views  of  the  most  hope* 
ful  class  of  Southern  people.  What  he  eays  of  the  West  India  experiment  will . 
receive  farther  elucidntion  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review,  when  we  hope  to 
g\ve  a  full  examination  to  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Sewell,  who  visited  the  islands 
and  famishes  an  elaborate  and  favorable  exposition  of  their  present  condition, 
— ^Editob. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  1865,  the  citizens  of  Ck)lumbia,  S,  C,  were 
the  spectators  of  a  scene  most  impressiye  and  instructive.  A  large 
body  of  freedmen  gathered  from  the  surrounding  districts,  united 
with  their  countrymen  in  the  city  to  celebrate  the  day  of.  national 
festivity.  There  were  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  present  on  the 
occasion;  yet  no  act  of  violence  nor  even  of  incivility  was  per- 
petrated. No  disturbance  occurred.  All  were  sober,  sedate  and 
courteous.  The  cup  of  freedom  had  not  made  them  delirious. 
These  sanguinary  barbarians,  who,  according  to  the  theory  of  fanati- 
cism,  had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  whip  and  the  chain,  adjusted 
theniselves  to  tneir  new  relations  with  a  calm  dignity  which, 
however  subversive  of  the  aforesaid  theory,  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  their  former  masters.  The  institutioa  of  slavery 
had  transformed  the  African  savage  into  the  nucleus  of  the  American 
citizen. 

The  South  is  thus  vindicated  from  unmerited  calumny.  "  The  past  at 
least  is  secure'' ;  and  the  Southern  master,  thus  unexpectedly  cited 
before  the  world's  tribunal,  has  proved  that  he  has  discharged 
his  high  trust,  by  the  employment  of  an  institution  devolved 
upon  him  by  the  cupidity  of  the  North,  on  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  class  thus  committed  to  his  charge.  That  institution  no 
longer  exists.  The  stern  arbitrament  of  the  sword  has  decreed  its 
extinction,  and  the  South,  acquiescing  in  the  inevitable  result,  has  sur- 
rendered its  trust.  A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  it.  The  relation  of 
labor  to  capital  assumes  a  different  position.  By  a  revolution  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  mankind,  philanthropic  projectors  have  con- 
verted slaves  into  freemen,  without  warning  or  preparation,  without 
that  apprenticeship  which  has  been  hitherto  deemed  the  appropriate 
and  even  necessary  transition  from  bondage  to  liberty.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  South  will  meet  this  new  condition  of  aifairs.  Is 
it  adequate  to  the  crisis  ?  To  deny  this,  would  be  an  ungenerous  re- 
flection upon  its  established  character  for  sagacity  and  energy.  A 
people  that  converted  an  inconsiderable  foreign  plant  into  the 
autocrat  of  the  commerce  of  the  civilized  world,  and  made  cotton 
king,  defying  and  distancing  all  competition  in  its  cultivation  ;  that  held 
at  bay  for  four  years  the  most  powerful  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  succumbed  at  last  only  to  overwhelming  numbers, 
waging  a  war  of  devastation,  plunder  and  rapine,  has  settled  the 
question  of  their  energy  and  endurance.    Such  men  even  an  enemy 
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might  be  ptoud  to  claim  as  brethren.  They  have  asserted  their 
high  lineage,  and  proved  themselves  adequate  to  any  task  which  Prov- 
idence may  devolve  upon  them. 

The  vital  question  for  the  South  at  the  present  time,  is :  Can 
the  colored  man  be  profitably  employed  as  a  free  laborer  1  Will  he 
"workl  or  is  he  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  deter- 
mines that  when  the  laborer  is  remanded  to  his  own  interests  he  will 
prove  most  effective  1  The  results  of  the  experiment  in  the  British 
West  Indies  would  throw  great  light  upon  this  inquiry.  But 
unfortunately  the  requisite  documents  are  not  at  hand.  Gen.  Sher- 
man, in  his  devastating  occupations  and  marches,  has  so  effectually 
done  his  chosen  work,  that  the  private  libraries,  to  which  we  might 
repair  for  information,  lie  in  ashes.  We  can  avail  ourselves  only  of 
such  information  as  is  within  our  reach ;  and  fortunately  we  have  at 
hand  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  happens  to  have  escaped 
their  touch  and  torch. 

A  writer  in  that  Quarterly  for  April,  1859,  affirms  that  "  the 
West  Indies  are  rising  with  great  speed  to  a  height  of  wealth,  happi- 
ness and  comfort  unknown  before,"  that  "  they  are  swiftly  becoming 
a  gem  in  tl/e  British  crown,  of  higher  value  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore." The  act  of  emancipation  took  effect  in  1834 ;  the  apprentice- 
ship system  ceased  in  J  838.  The  new  system  seems  to  have  worked 
very  well  until  1847,  when  a  dreadful  crash  came,  brought  about 
mainly  by  a  vast  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Free  trade  exposed  the 
planters  to  the  competition  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  whilst  the  protective 
measures  of  France  and  Belgium  and  other  continental  countries 
in  favor  of  their  beet  sugar  excluded  cane  sugar  from  their  markets, 
and  caused  a  surplus  in  England,  so  that,  although  the  produce  of 
the  Islands  continued  to  increase,  the  profits  were  as  steadily  diminish- 
ing, and  the  planters,  crippled  by  the  debts  which  they  bad  brought 
with  them  out  of  slavery,  were  crushed  and  ruined.  But  fix)m  these 
disasters  the  Islands  have  gradually  recovered;  and  the  writer 
affirms  that  "official  statistics  and  reports  absolutely  demonstrate 
that  the  West  Indies  are  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
with  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  general  character  of  the 
people." 

The  South  enters  upon  its  new  career  under  circumstances 
strikingly  different,  and  far  more  advantageous,  than  those  which 
attend^  the  experiment  in  the  West  Indies.  Our  colored  population 
is  far  superior  in  intellect  and  morals.  The  plantations  in  those 
islands  were  managed  principally  by  agents,  the  proprietors  residing 
in  England  ^  and  there  was  little  intercourse  between  the  whites  and 
the  blacks.  The  latter  remained  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Our 
people  have  been  civilized  and  christianized.  They  are  intelligent, 
nave  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  regular  and  well-directed  labor.  Moreover,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  climate.  Those  tropical  regions  enabled  the  negro 
to  live  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  and  hence 
tempted  him  to  sloth.    But,  in  our  climate,  work  is  indispensable  to 
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existence.  The  negro  must  labor  or  starve.  Henoe  the  proprietor 
of  land  can  present  a  controlling  motive  to  overcome  the  native 
sluggishness  of  the  AfHcan.  Again,  the  British  Government  com- 
mitted the  fatal  mistake  of  allowing  the  emancipated  negroes  to 
become  owners  of  the  soil.  The  wild  lands  were  occupied  by 
the  freedmen ;  and  cuffie  settled  down  upon  them  in  easy  indolence, 
content  to  live  upon  pumpkins  and  whatever  a  bounteous  nature 
might  lavish  at  his  feet.  But  here,  the  white  man  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  land.  Cuffie  must  work  for  him,  or  try  the  experiment 
of  living  without  work,  with  the  privilege  of  starving.  He  is  free  to 
starve  if  he  pleases.  But  even  the  negro  can  understand  that  starva- 
tion is  not  the  most  desirable  privilege  of  freedom,  and  his  own  sad 
experience  will  impress  him  with  the  importance  of  working  for 
a  Hving. 

We  are,  we  confess,  deeply  solicitous  that  a  Mr  experiment  shall 
be  made  with  the  free  colored  population.  The  South  has  already 
proved  itself  their  greatest  benefactor,  by  rescuing  them  from 
barbarism  and  heathenism  and  blessing  them  with  the  light  of  a  pure 
Christianity.  It  now  remains  to  complete  the  great  work  by  elevat- 
ing them  to  the  status  of  intelligent,  industrious  and  effective 
hirelings.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  tnis  arduous,  but  benevolent,  en- 
ten>rise.  The  negro  is  indeed  ignorant,  and  he  has  been  perverted 
and  demoralized  by  fimatical  teachers ;  but  the  instincts  of  numanity 
are  yet  vital  in  him;  and  the  kindly  remembrance  of  former 
and  brighter  days  will  concur  with  a  regard  for  his  own  interest 
to  attach  him  to  his  former  master.  Prudence,  forbearance  and 
a  tender  indulgence  of  his  infirmities  may  yet  protect  him  against  the 
insidious  influences  which  are  employed  to  make  him  regard  his 
former  master  as  his  enemy,  and  may  revive  those  earlier 
associations  of  love  and  duty,  which  once  made  him  contented  with 
his  humble  lot. 

The  primary  condition  of  suo3e^  with  the  Southern  planter  con- 
sists in  a  full  appreciation  of  the  altered  relation  of  the  negro  laborer 
and  a  corresponding  change  of  treatment.  In  this  respect,  the  West 
India  planters  blundered  most  sadly.  The  managers  of  estates  (for 
the  proprietors  were  mostly  absentees),  forgetting  that  the  negro  was 
no  longer  a  bondman,  carried  into  their  new  sphere  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  of  which 
the  freedmen  was  very  naturally  most  impatient,  and  attempted  to 
subject  the  latter  to  a  system  of  discipline  which  the  laws  had  made 
obsolete.  Distrust  and  alienation  were  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  laborer  in  disgust  abandoned  his  old  home,  and  set  up  for  him- 
self. It  is  not  without  some  degree  of  truth  that  a  writer  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  February,  1853,  asserts,  "The diminution  of 
labor  was  the  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  the  nvismanage- 
xnent  of  the  planters." 

Southern  planters,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  avoid  this  error.  Our 
colored  people  are  possessed,  we  believe,  of  the  most  kindly  feelings 
towards  their  late  owners.    Many  of  them  have  declined  to  accept 
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the  proffered  boon  of  freedom ;  all,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  have  been  corrupted  by  those  who  left  their  masters  and 
took  up  arms  against  them  in  tHe  late  struggle,  wish  and  hope  to 
live  among  us  quietly  and  orderly.  The  negro  is  by  nature  submis- 
sive  and  peaceable.  He  has  no  propensity  to  acts  of  violence  and 
blood.  Intemperance  is  not  among  his  crimes.  His  chief  faults  are 
falsehood  and  theft ;  and  these  were  the  incidents  of  his  servile  con- 
dition, just  as  gaming,  gallantry,  the  pleasures  of  Uie  table  and  ex- 
travagant display  in  dress  and  equipage  are  the  products  of  a  higher 
stage  of  civilization.  Possessing  with  inhimself  the  constituents  of 
an  effective  laborer,  he  may  be  transmuted  by  judicious  and  {^ins- 
taking  efforts  into  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  new  career  of  progress 
upon  which  the  South  has  entered. 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  his  character  is  his  strong  local  attach- 
ment, his  love  of  home  and  its  surroundings.  The  Southern  planter 
may  avail  himself  of  this  element  of  his  nature,  and  turn  it  to  bene- 
ficial uses  both  for  himself  and  his  dependent.  The  negro's  original 
attachment  to  the  homestead  may  be  confirmed  and  invigorated  by 
kind  and  courteous  treatment,  by  affectionate  interest  in  bis  family 
and  regard  for  his  wel&re.  He  may  thus  be  made  a  permanent  fix- 
ture of  the  plantation;  and  our  patriarchal  institution  may  be 
replaced  by  one  combining  all  its  advantages  with  none  of  its  evils. 
Slavery  is  an  abnormal  and,  as  the  history  of  the  world  has  proved, 
a  deciduous  institution.  Whether  this  is  the  growth  of  man's  virtues 
or  his  vices  we  stop  not  to  inquire.  We  accept  the  fact.  But  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  is  natural  and  unalterable  Our  for- 
mer system  may  be  replaced  by  one  such  as  that  which  exists  in 
England,  where  the  playmate  of  childhood  becomes  the  confidential 
agent  of  later  years,  resides  at  the  old  homestead,  and  dying  leaves 
his  children's  children  in  the  service  of  his  original  employer,  and 
attached  to  their  native  spot  by  all  the  sweet  and  gentle  associations 
of  home,  kindred  and  friends.  Such  a  system  of  hereditary  employ- 
ment, of  transmission  of  duties  and  affections  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, is  the  fairest  school  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  nursery  of  all 
that  is  noblest,  and  dearest,  and  best  in  our  social  relations,  and  far 
transcends  the  miserable  scheme  of  mercenary  and  transient 'servioe 
which  pervades  the  domestic  economy  of  the  North. 

We  are,  as  we  have  said,  anxious  that  a  fair  experiment  should  be 
made  with  the  colored  people.  We  are  hopefifl,  even  confident,  in 
regard  to  its  issue.  But  should  the  experiment  &il,  there  exists  no 
ground  for  despondency  in  reference  to  our  future.  Our  broad  lands 
and  fertile  fields  will  invite  foreign  emigration.  The  young,  the 
vigorous,  and  the  enterprising  will  come  among  us  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes; and  the  indomitable  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  will  in  the  end 
triumph  over  all  obstacles.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  aid  whidi 
we  may  derive  from  the  influences  of  Christianity  in  subsidizing  the 
colored  labor  of  the  South.  We  hope  to  discuss  that  subject  in 
another  article.  The  religion  of  the  negro  is  8ui  generis^  and 
demands  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher. 
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But  we  must  stop.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  : 
We  call  upon  the  people  of  the  South  to  be  manly,  enterprising, 
hopeful.  Their  fortitude  in  adversity  is  even  more  admirable  than 
their  gallantry  in  the  field.  They  are  capable  of  great  things,  and 
may  achieve  a  high  destiny.  Let  them  turn  away  from  the  dead 
past,  and  look  at  the  living  fiiture.  "  Men  are  sometimes  masters  of 
their  fates ;"  and  the  critical  period  has  arrived  in  which  they  are 
summoned  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  virtue.  Adversity  is  a  stem  school,  but  it  is  the 
gymnasium  of  great  souls ;  and  the  awful  calami t^ps  which  have 
be&llen  the  South  may  prove  in  the  end  to  have  been  only  the  dis- 
cipline of  Providence  to  purify  and  consolidate  its  character,  and  to 
make  it,  as  hitherto  the  ornament,  so  now  and  hereafter,  the  sup- 
port of  a  great  nation. 


ART.  in.-THE  USES  AKDMORALITr  OF  WAR  A5D  PEACE. 

The  article  which  foUows  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  oldest  contributors ;  • 
and  although  we  have  often  differed'from  him,  the  originality  of  his  views  has 
been  oniyersally  admitted,  and  his  power  as  a  writer  hiu  never  been  questioned. 
"Whilst  giving  full  weight  to  what  are  reoognized  as  the  "  horrors  of  war  "  and 
of  which  the  people  of  many  of  our  States  ^ve  had  a  fearful  example  recently 
before  them,  we  are  not  unwilUng  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  that  it  has  its 
oompensations,  even  as  Shakespei^re  has  expressed  it : 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad — ugly  and  venomous — 
Hath  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." — EnrrOR. 

Almost  all  men  are  prone  to  believe  that  wars  are  unmitigated 
evils,  and  many  look  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a  milennial 
state  of  society,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  wars,  no  strife,  no  dis- 
cord, no  jealousies,  no  rivalries,  and  wherein  all  men  shall  love,  aid, 
and  assist  each  other.  If  the  absence  of  national  and  foreign  wars 
could  beget  intestine  peace,  could  banish  rivalries,  competitions  and 
hatreds  among  neighbors,  could  beget  universal  love  and  concord, 
then  eternal  peace  would  be  the  summum  bonum  of  human  exist- 
ence. But  such  milennial  beatitude  is  a  Utopian  chimera  which  man 
is  doomed  ever  to  pursue,  and  never  to  overtake. 

National  peace  begets  intestine  war — makes  men  love  money, 
greedy  of  gain,  selfish,  low-minded,  effeminate,  and  sensual.  The 
universal  pursuit  of  wealth  begets  fierce  and  angry  competitions,  and 
sets  each  man  at  war  with  his  neighbor — for  no  man  ever  did  ac- 
quire wealth,  or  ever  expected  to  aoatiire  it,  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands.  No  man  in  pursuit  of  wealth  expects,  or  is  willing  to  ex- 
change the  results  of  his  own  labor  for  an  equal  amount  of  the 
results  of  other  people's  labor.  All  men,  in  times  of  peace,  try  to 
acquire  wealth  by  the  profits  of  capital,  which  does  not  labor  at  all, 
which  is  a  non-producer,  which  taxes  or  exploitates  labor,  but  does 
not  pay  or  compensate  it ;  or  are  'trying  to  grow  rich  by  professional  . 
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or  mechanioal  skill,  or  by  sharpness  in  trade,  or  in  some  way  to  get 
a  great  deal  of  the  results  of  other  people's  labor,  for  a  very  little, 
or  none  of  their  own.  Peace  begets  uniyersal  war,  of  the  worst 
exploitation  ;  or,  in  plain  English,  cheating. 

When  nations,  communities,  sects,  or  individuals,  resolve  never  to 
fight,  and  persevere  in  practising  their  resolves,  they  take  to  cheat- 
ing, and  become  thoroughly  contemptible,  selfish,  and  sensual — lose 
their  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
lowest  order  of  the  brute  creation,  and  grow  fat  and  lazy,  like  well- 
fed  pigs.  All  4iistory. shows  that  over-pacific  individuals,  sects,  and 
nations  become  knavish,  cowardly,  mean,  and  contemptible,  de- 
praved in  morals  and  in  intellect,  and,  finally,  the  easy  prey  of  more 
warlike,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  peoples.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
with  all  their  crimes  and  sensuality,  were  but  the  legitimate  out- 
growths of  peace  long  continued.  **  The  canker  of  a  calm  world  and 
a  long  peace." 

American  character,  North  and  South,  had  suffered  much  from 
long-continued  peace.  Not  so  much  at  the  South  as  at  the  North, 
•because  we  were  not,  in  theory  or  practice,  non-resistants — ^yet  we 
all  worshiped  alike  tiie  *'  almighty  aollar,"  all  were  engaged  in  the 
mean  pursuit  of  gain,  and  thought  of  little  else  than  sensual  enjoy- 
ment^ of  "  hog  and  hominy."  All  education  was  directed  to  money 
making,  and  we  had  the  Dest-fed  bodies  and  the  worst-fed  minds  of 
any  people  in  Christendom.  The  war  lyis  purified  and  elevated  our 
natures,  taught  us  to  respect  ourselves,  and  has  won  for  us  the  re- 
spect of  foreign  nations. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  morality  of  peace,  or  what 
single  virtue  it  begets  or  cherishes.  Tet  peace  has  its  uses ;  if  none 
other,  than  it  is  needed  to  repair  the  damages  of  war. 

Peace  and  war  are  antinomes,  whose  due  alternation  preserves  the 
health  and  well-being,  and  promotes  the  growth,  progress  and  im- 
provement of  society.  War  draws  men  closer  together,  makes  them 
dependent  on  each  other,  allays  domestic  strife  and  competition,  in  a 
great  measure  equalizes  conditions,  banishes  selfishness,  and  makes 
men  live,  labor  and  fight  for  each  other ;  and  continually  seeing  and 
feeling  their  mutual  inter-dependence,  it  begets  brotherly  love. 

Patriotism  itself,  the  noblest  of  human  virtues,  is  not  love  of  the 
soil  of  our  country,  but  love  for  our  fellow-citizens.  This  virtue  is 
dormant  and  almost  extinguished  in  time  of  peace,  but  bursts  forth 
with  beautiful  light  and  intensity  in  time  of  war.  There  are  more 
generous,  liberal  and  charitable  actions  performed  in  one  day  of  war 
than  in  a  year  of  peace.  Men  then  obey  the  scriptural  injunction, 
and  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  And  woman,  noble  woman, 
throws  aside  all  her  little  vanities  and  frivolities,  and  devotes  her 
means,  her  time  and  her  labor  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  wounded 
and  the  needy.  The  rich  no  longer  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
poor,  for  they  feel  the  need  of  the  poor,  who  are  battling  side  by 
side  with  them  for  the  rights,  liberty  and  independence  of  all.  The 
poor  no  longer  envy  and  hate  the  rich,  for  they  see  the  wealth  of  the 
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rich  sustaining  the  war,  and,  when  needed,  supplying  the  wants  of 
all,  either  by  voluntarily  impbsed  'taxation,  or  by  the  liberal  hand 
of  private  charity.  It  is  a  season  of  almost  universal  love  and 
brotherhood.  A  few  cold-hearted  speculators  and  extortioners  prey 
upon  the  wants  and  necessities  of  their  fellowmen,  but  their  num- 
ber is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thoughtless  people 
charge  our  merchants  with  extortion,  but  on  investigation  it  will  be 
found  that  they  pay  high  prices  for  their  goods,  and  sell  them  at  rea- 
sonable profits. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  war  has  been  considered  the  most 
honorable  pursuit.  Virtue  and  valor  were  expressed  by  the  same 
word  among  the  Romans.  So  long  as  they  were  virtuous  and  pros- 
perous they  were  always  at  war.  They  and  all  other  nations,  who 
have  been  most  dbtinguished  in  war,  have  succeeded  best  in  cultivat- 
ing the  arts  of  peace.  The  Romans  were  more  remarkable  for  just- 
ice, clemency,  piety,  morality  and  general  enlightenment  than  any 
of  the  profane  nations  of  antiquity.  They  originated  the  first  great 
system  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  still  the  groundwork  of  the  laws  of 
most  civilized  nations.  We<find  in  the  Old  Testament  that  great 
warriors  were  the  favorites  of  God,  and  that  wars  were  often  ordained 
and  commanded  by  him.  The  subject  is  exhaustless ;  but  our  object 
will  be  answered  if  we  have  shown  that  peace  and  war  are  anti- 
nomes  or  opposing  concurrent  forces,  whose  opposition  and  alter- 
naSon  are  necessary  parts  of  the  economy  of  the  moral  world. 


ART.  Xni.-HISTOKICAL  SKETCH  OF  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

INVENTION   OF   PAPBR   MONEY FRENCH   EXPERIENCE JOHN    LAW — 

ENGLISH        EXPERIMENTS  COLONIAL RUSSIAN  CONFEDERATE 

STATES— rOUR   NATIONAL   CURRENCY. 

This  article,  which  has  been  for  sometime  upon  our  table,  has  been  amended  in 
a  few  particnlars  by  the  author,  and  slightly  enlarged.  It  is  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  money  question  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  leading  literary 
and  practical  men  of  the  South ;  the  author  of  the  *'  History  of  Louisiana," 
and  other  valuable  works. — Editob. 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  1863,  only  two  years  afler  the 
beginning  of  the  great  struggle  which  has  lately  terminiated,  and  long 
before  there  was  any  doubt,  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  of  its  final 
success,  its  paper  currency  had  depreciated  to  an  extent  which  made 
it  almost  valueless.  This  was  looked  upon  as  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able consequence  of  its  excessive  redundancy,  but  that  redundancy 
was  not  the  only  reason  of  its  depreciation,  because  it  would  have 
depreciated  without  it,  although  to  a  much  less  degree.  We  believe 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  almost  settled  axiom,  without  much  fear 
of  any  successful  refutation,  that  depreciation  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  paper  money,  whether  it  exceedJTT^r  not  the  wants  of  the  com- 
znunity  where  it  is  current — that  its  over-issue  only-  accelerates,  or 
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increases  the  depreciation — and  that  the  depreciation  becomes  still 
more  rapid  and  fatal  when  that  paper,  either  by  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  from  the  no  less  powerfiil  dictates  of  circumstances,  be- 
comes deforced  currency. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us,  on  the  threshold  of  this  dbquisi- 
tion,  determine  what  we  are  to  understand,  strictly  speaking,  by 
paper  currency.  We  wish  it  therefore  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  we 
mean  by  paper  currency  all  notes  or  obligations  which  are  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  coin,  and  which  are  not  redeemable  on  presenta- 
tion in  metallic  currency,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  promise  to  pay 
contained  in  those  notes  or  obligations.  Otherwise — that  is,  when 
it  can  be  converted  at  will  into  gold  or  silver,  or  is  believed  to  be 
thus  convertible — it  does  not  circulate  as  paper  currency,  but  merely 
as  the  convenient  and  useful  representative  of  metallic  currency, 
over  which  it  possesses  a  decided  advantage  for  transportation  and 
for  other  purposes  of  trade  ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  it  does 
not  depreciate. 

Although  paper  currency  is  a  modern  invention,  the  teachings  of 
history  in  relation  to  its  effects  are  Sufficiently  numerous  and  suf- 
ficiently instructive,  if  not  to  cause  it  to  be  altogether  rejected  by 
the  rulers  of  nations,  at  least  to  inform  them  how  to  guard,  as  much 
as  possible,  against  its  evils,  .when  it  is  once  resorted  to,  if  man 
could  be  kept  from  the  commission  of  well-known  errors  by, the 
warning  examples  of  his  predecessors. 

We  believe  that  we  are  correct  in  asserting  that  paper  currency  is 
an  invention  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  all  those  nations 
which,  since  its  invention,  h^ve.  had  recourse  to  that  fatal  panacea, 
did  not,  in  the  end,  have  any  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  experiment.  The  temptation,  however,  to  create  in  pressing  ex- 
igencies, by  so  simple  an  operation  as  that  of  a  printing  press,  an 
abundance  of  fictitious  wealth  in  substitution  of  the  precious  metals, 
is  too  overpowering  to  be  resisted  by  modem  statesmen.  The  only 
hope  is  that  it  is  a  resource  which  will  be  rarely  used,  on  account  of 
its  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  when  used,  it  shall  be  with  the 
necessary  precautions  ;  although  from  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
the  spectacle  offered  by  the  present,  we  are  not  justified  in  expecting 
much  from  the  future.  Great  national  wars  have  generally  been 
the  pretext  for  the  emission  of  paper  currency  on  a  large  scale,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  so  much  so,  that  in  such  contingencies  it 
seems  to  be  the  first  measure  which,  from  its  seductive  facility,  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  seven  years'  war  of  single-handed  Prussia,  under  Frederic 
the  Great,  against  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, in  the  last  century,  is  a  magnificent  proof  that  a  long  struggle 
for  national  existence  can  be  successfully  maintained  without  having 
recourse  to  paper  currency.  It  is  true  that,  as  Macaulay  says, 
"fhe  King  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  carried  on 
war,  except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  during  the  great  agony 
of  the  French  Revolution."     Prussia,  which  had  been  devastated  in 
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every  one  of  its  provinoes  by  uncivilized  horcles  of  Croatians,  Cos- 
sacks, and  other  barbarians,  had  been  converted  almost  into  a  howl- 
ing wilderness ;  but-,  adds  the  historian  :  "  One  consolatory  circum- 
stance,  indeed,  there  was ;  no  debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens 
of  war  bad  been  terrible,  almost  insupportable ;  but  no  arrear  was 
left  to  embarrass  the  finances."  We  ail  know  how  soon  Prussia, 
free  from  debt,  recovered  from  so  many  wounds  which  seemed 
mortal,  and  how  those  meagre  domains  which  so  recently  enjoyed 
no  prouder  name  than  that  of  MarquisaU  of  Brandeburg^  assumed 
an  importance  and  a  rank  equal  to  those  of  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms of  Europe.  .  We  admit,  however,  that  such  an  example  is  not 
easy  of  imitation,  although  it  shows  for  the  instruction  of  the  world 
irhat  the  genius  of  one  man  and  the  endurance  of  a  nation  can  ac- 
complish without  ^^itsuing  bonds^^^  and  without  manufacturing  a 
paper  currency,  which  inevitably  leads  to  demoralization,  repudia- 
tion, bankruptcy,  and  national  disgrace. 

We  have  said  that  the  genealogy  of  paper  currency  can  hardly  be 
traced  up  further  bade  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  1702,  a  paper  money  was  created 
in  France,  which  was  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  1st  of  April,  1705, 
bearing  in  the  meanwhile  the  enormous  interest  of  7^  per  cent,  per 
ttinum.    It  was  received  by  the  public  with  great  fiivor,  and  cir- 
culated at  par.    But  on  the  1st  of  April,  1705,  the  paper  could  not 
be  redeemed,  as  promised,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  holders  to  con- 
sent to  its  renewal  without  too  importunate  clamors  of  discontent, 
the  Government  added  2  per  cent,  to  the  original  interest,  making 
9^  per  cent     Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  this  tempting 
bait—notwithstanding  this  sop  thrown  to  the  fears  of  the  multitude, 
the  currency  lost  in  a  few  days  as  much  as  75  per  cent.    In  1706, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Government,  it  was  made  a  legal  tender,  and 
thus  became  enforced  .currency^  under  the  penalty  of  pillory,  exile, 
and  a  fine  of  three  thousand  Hvres.     But,  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  those  among  us  who  favor  measures  of  this  description,  from  that 
moment  th  ecurrency  became  valueless,  so  much  so,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  one-fourth  of  it  in  coin,  on  condition  that  the  rest  should 
be  converted  into  treasury  notes — which  conversion  was  followed  by 
other  conversions,  until  at  last  the  Government  emitted  notes  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  20  per  cent.,  but  without  succeeding  in  stopping 
the  increasing  depreciation  of  every  paper  curren.cy  that  was  issued 
in  rapid  succession.    Merchants  asked  their  customers  in  what  cur- 
rency the  goods  desired  were  to  be  paid  for,  and  had  one  price  for 
those  who  offered  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  and  another  price  for 
those  who  tendered  paper ;  and  frequently  to  those  of  this  latter  de- 
nomination they  pretended  that  they  had  no  goods  at  all  on  hand. 
The  peasantry  of  France  refused  also  to  take  it,  as  many  of  the 
Southern  farmers  refused  to  take  Confederate  currency.    A  maximum 
rote  having  been  decreed,  at  which  the  French  peasants  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  produce  of  their  labors,  many  ceased  to  work  their 
hods.    This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  effects  of  an  unusually 
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rigorous  winter,  produced  such  a  famine  in  1709,  that,  even  in  Paris, 
only  coarse  brown  bread  was  used  for  several  months ;  that  in  the 
very  palace  of  Versailles,  the  seat  of  so  much  splendor,  several 
&milies  fed  on  bread  made  of  oatmeal,  and  that  the  celebrated 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  the  avowed  confidential  friend  and  the  secret 
spouse  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monarchs  of  the  world,  gave 
the  example  of  abstemious  frugality  by  partaking  of  this  rude  diet. 
The  price  of  wheat  flour  had  gone  up  to  120  livres  the  sack,  but  the 
Oovemment  having  found  out  the  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  paper  currency  afloat,  flour  suddenly  fell  down  to  40  livres.  It 
would  be  profitable  and  instructive  to  examine  separately  and  in  de- 
tail the  curious  devices  to  which  financiering  ingenuity  resorted  in 
those  days,  but  this  could  not  be  done  here  without  exceeding  the 
bounds  which  we  have  prescribed  to  this  article. 

Soon  afler,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  followed 
the  introduQtion  of  the  famous  scheme,  invented  by  John  Law,  to 
absorb  the  paper  currency  which  had  been  emitted  with  so  little 
success  in  the  preceding  reign,  to  relieve  the  other  necessities  of  the 
State  and  supply  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals.  That  wonder- 
fully skillful  adventurer  had  first  attempted  to  try  his  great  financial 
experiment  in  Holland,  but  had  found  an  insurmountable  obstable  in 
the  cold  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  Dutch,  whom  be  could  not 
dazzle  into  the  adoption  of  his  magical  discovery  of  assimilating 
paper  to  gold  and  silver.  Then,  in  1706,  he  had,  under  the  patron- 
age of  some  of  the  highest  magnates  of  Scotland,  whom  the  plausi- 
bility of  his  plans  had  fascinated,  presented  to  the  Parliament  of 
that  kingdom  a  scheme  for  removing  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  scarcity  of  coin  and  from  the  stoppage  of  payments  by  its 
national  bank ;  a^  in  illustration  of  his  views  on  that  subject,  he 
gave  publicity  to  a  work  entitled :  *^  Money  and  trade  considered, 
with  a  proposal  to  supply  the  nation  with  money."  What  could  be 
more  tempting  ? 

The  proposal  of  Law  was  that  commissioners,  appointed  in  the 
manner  provided  for  by  Parliament,  and  remaining  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  body,  should  be  empowered  to  issue  notes,  either  in  the 
way  of  loan  at  ordinary  interest  upon  land  mortgages,  provided  the 
loan  should  not  exceed  half,  or  at  most  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  land ;  or  upon  land  pledges  redeemable  within  a  certain  period 
of  time,  to  the  full  value  of  the  land ;  or,  lastly,  upon  sale,  irre- 
deemably, to  the  amount  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  The  most 
timid,  as  he  conceived,  could  not  object  to  this  kind  of  paper  money 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  deficient  in  safe  guarantees,  and  be  main- 
tained that  it  would  constitute  a  currency  equal  in  value  to  gold  and 
silver  coin,  to  which  it  might  even  be  preferred  for  reasons  which  he 
enumerated  in  his  work.  Thus  a  piece  of  land  would  not  only  be  a 
fiirm  answering  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  destined, 
but  also,  according  to  its  value,  so  much  capital  thrown  into  circula- 
tion. The  wealth  of  the  kingdom  would  evidently  be  doubled, 
argued  Law,  and  an  incalculable  impulse  given  to  industry  and  en- 
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terprue  of  every  sort.  By  thts  ingenious  opdhition  a  double  souroa 
of  profit  was  to  be  seoured  to  Scotland,  the  one  proceeding  from 
the  agricaltiiral  produce  of  her  voil,  and  the  other  from  the  employ- 
ment of  so'macn  capital  as  that  soil  represented.  But  this  scheme, 
though  pres^ted  to  a  needy  public  in  a  glowing  style,  and  with 
arguments  elaborate  with  exquisite  art,  and  though  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  the  court  party,  and  by  the  influence  of  such  men  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  others  of  high,  social  position,  was  rejected  by 
the  Parliament  on  the  ground  that,  ^^  to  establish  any  kind  of  paper 
credit,  so  as*  to  oblige  it  to  pass  as  currency,  was  an  improper  ex- 

dient  for  the  nation."  This  conclusion  was  worthy  of  the  prover- 
[  sagacity,  prudence  and  integrity  of  the  Scottish  people.  That 
a  government  should  change  its  metallic  currency  into  printed  notes 
or  promises  to  pay,  and  compel  its  citizens,  who  had  loaned  certain 
sums  in  gold  and  silver,  to  receive  in  reimbursement,  the  same 
amount  in  depreciated  or  worthless  paper  money,  may,  not  without 
some  appearance  of  reason,  have  appeared,  to  the  Puritanic  but 
brave  and  loyal  descendants  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  a  somewhat 
doubtful  question  of  morality  and  policy.  They  also  apprehended 
that  if  Law's  plan  were  adopted,  all  the  real  estate  in  the  kingdom 
would. thereby  be  brought  to  a  complete  dependence  upon  the  bank 
proposed  by  him,  and  collaterally  upon  the  Government,  as  the  bank 
itielf  was  dep^dent  on  the  Goverment 

It  is  useless  to  add  that  the  wisdom  of  England  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  exigencies  of  public  credit  prevented 
her  from  listening  to  the  proposals  of  Law.  But,  nothing  abashed 
by  these  repulses,  Law,  auer  the  &shion  of  Columbus  searching  for 
a  sovereign  into  whose  lap  he  should  be  permitted  to  shower  the 
treasures  of  America,  wandered  about  in  quest  of  some  Power  who 
would  accept  the  El  Dorado  which  teemed  in  his  brains.  In  his 
peregrinations  he  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Turin,  and  addressed  the 
reigning  prince,  Victor  Amadous,  on  the  financial  conceptions  which 
he  thought  had  been  so  unwisely  rejected :  but  that  prudent  sover- 
eign shrewdly  and  quaintly  answered,  '^  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  af- 
ford being  ruined." 

This  short  historical  sketch  shows  the  instinctive  aversion  enter- 
tained in  Europe  for  paper  currency,  when  it  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  evident 
that  the  dangers  of  such  an  innovation  were  as  apparent  then  as 
they  are  now,  although  not  actually  demonstrated  by  experience  as 
they  have  been  since.  It  was  impossible  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that,  for  ages,  great  nations  had  existed,  with  great  military 
and  commercial  wants,  as  great  comparatively  as  in  modern  times, 
and  that  they  had  met  those  wants  without  any  paper  currency,  or 
anything  like  it  Why  depart  from  the  line  of  safe  precedents  1  said 
the  enemies  of  the  new  system.  Coins,  it  must  be  admitted,  had 
frequently  been  debased  by  governments  as  a  momentary  resource, 
but  always  with  fatal  effects ;  and  the  policy  of  paper  money  was 
certainly,  they  thought,  as  questionable  as  that  of  adulterating  coin 
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for  temporary  purpo^^  It  is  possibk,  however,  that  paper  eur^ 
rency  might  have  been  distinguished  as  an  earlier  invention  if  the 
press  had  been  sooner  known,  or  i^  shortly  after  it  was  known,  it 
had  worked  with  as  much  marvelous  rapidity  as  in  our  days. 

Is  was  at  a  time  when  the  wise  heads  of  Franoe  oould  not  see 
their  way  Uirough  the  embarrassments  of  the  national  treasury,  that 
John  Law  came  forward  with  his  panacea,  which  was  to  liquidate 
the  debt  of  the  State,  to  increase  its  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish^xaUon,  All  these  prodigies  were  to  be  suddenly  produced 
by  the  easiest  process  in  the  world — the  creation  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency— which,  representing  all  the  commercial,  agricultural  and 
other  sources  of  the  kingdom  pledged  to  its  ultimate  redemption, 
would  add  another  currency  to  the  one  already  existing — another 
currency  equally  as  good  and  solid  as  that  metallic  currency  which 
was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  nation.  The 
Regent,  who  was  incessantly  craving  for  money,  and  -who  had  an 
imagination  naturally  and  easily  captivated  by  specious  schemes  and 
attractive  novelties,  eagerly  jumped  at  the  conclusions  of  Law,  and 
granted  him  all  the  required  facilities  to  carry  into  practical  opera- 
tion his  new  system  of  finances.  With  wonderful  celerity  the  ad- 
venturer soon  created  the  most  stupendous  financial  fabric  ever 
presented  to  the  world !  All  the  national  property  and  all  the 
revenues  whatever  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  extraordinary  monopolies 
and  from  other  sources  which  it  is  useless  to  enumerate,  were 
wedged  together  into  a  unit,  and  that  unit  made  respcmsible  for  the 
security  of  the  new  circulating  medium  to  be  introduced  into  that 
country !  Could  any  currency  be  better  than  that  which  rested  on 
such  foundations  1  exclaimed  the  advocates  of  Law.  And  yet  what 
were  the  results?  The  year  1720  saw  his  financial  system  ex- 
panding like  a  gigantic  mushroom,  embellished  with  hues  as  bright 
and  dazzling  as  might  emanate  from  a  huge  mountain  of  pure  and 
solid  gold,  under  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  But  we  all  know  that 
in  one  day,  as  it  were,  it  withered  away,  leaving  desolation  brooding 
on  ruin,  where  before  all  was  hope  and  joy. 

Then  happened  what  has  but  too  frequently  been  seen  since :  the 
superabundance  of  paper  money  produced  a  great  scarcity  of  coin. 
It  became  evident  to  the  most  obtuse,  or  to  the  most  sanguine,  that 
this  prolific  paper  currency  had  not  a  sufficient  representative  for  its 
redemption,  and  that  before  long  it  would  be  no  more  cared  for  than 
worthless  rags.  As  soon  as  that  discovery  was  made ;  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  public  credit  was  dead,  and  that  the  vast  paper 
currency  was  nothing  but  a  fit  shroud  for  its  corpse,  every  one 
hastened  to  convert  the  notes  he  had  into  gold  or  silver,  and  to  real- 
ize the  fortune  he  had  acquired  by  stock  jobbing  or  speculation. 
We  see  the  same  process  now  going  on  among  us.  The  m^st  keen 
sighted,  or  the  most  prudent,  not  only  exchanged  their  notes  for 
specie,  but  sent  it  out  of  France,  as  speculators  lately  did  in  the 
Confederate  States,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  this  way  the  kingdom 
was  drained  of  five  hundred  millions  of  livres ! 
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To  ayert  the  danger,  the  Gover&ment,  in  less  than  eight  moSH 
promulgated  thirty-three  edicts  to  tax  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  preserve  and  to  increase  the  metallic  currency,  and  to  limit  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  might  he  converted  into  plate  and 
jewelry.  No  payment  in  specie  could  be  made  except  for  small 
sums — ^that  is  to  say  :  paper  became  a  legal  tender  and  discharged 
debts — exactly  what  our  legislators  have  thought  would  be  a  remedy 
to  the  depreciation  of  our  own  paper.  Nay,  more — the  standard  of 
coin  was  purposely,  by  royal  decrees,  icept  in  the  most  bewildering 
state  of  fluctuation,  while  the  value  of  the  notes  was  decreed  to  be 
invariable.  It  was  expected  that,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
being  thus  made  so  uncertain,  there  would  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  convert  them  into  notes  bearing  interest  and  decreed  invariable  in 
their  value.  But  this  expectation  was  not  realized.  The  next  con- 
trivance was  to  make  rents,  taxes  and  custom-house  duties  payable 
only  in  paper ;  but  this  failed  again  to  answer  the  purpose.  As  a 
climax  to  these  high-handed  measures,  individuals,  as  well  as  secular 
and  religious  communities,  were  prohibited  under  very  severe  penal- 
ties from  having  in  their  possession  more  than  five  hundred  livree — 
in  specie,  or  about  $100.  This  royal  ordinance  established  the  most 
intolerable  inquisition,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  vexatious  researches 
CHI  the  part  of  the  police.  The  house  of  no  citiz^  was  free  from 
the  visits  of  the  agents  of  power ;  every  man  trembled  to  see  de- 
nunciation lurking  by  his  fireside,  and  to  harbor  treachery  by  the 
very  altars  of  his  household  gods.     But  this  also  &iled. 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  continued  to  be  so  rapid, 
and  the  alarm  of  the  public  became  such,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  at  least  to  reduce  considerably  the  disproportion  between* 
the  coin  supposed  to  be  in  the  kingdom  and  what  we  shall  call,  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  case,  the  treasury  notes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1720,  an  edict  was  issued,  which, 
in  violation  of  the  pledge  of  the  State  and  the  most  solemn  stipula- 
tions, and  as  a  beginning  of  bankruptcy,  cut  down  to  one-half  the 
whole  p^[>er  currency — ^a  measure  which  was  advocated  in  the  late 
Southern  Confederacy,  to  make  good  the  rest  of  their  notes.  The 
holders  of  the  notes,  it  was  said,  would  have  no  legitimate  right  to 
complain,  since  their  one-half  would  be  equal  in  value  to  the  whole, 
and  since  they  would  purchase  all  they  needed  for  half  of  the  price 
which  they  were  paying.  Besides,  it  was  better  to  lose  one-half  than 
the  whole.  Such  compromises  constantly  took  platoe  in  ordinary 
transactions  between  individuals ;  and  after  all,  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  necessity^  to  save  the  Government.  Such  was  the  self- 
deceiving  logic  of  ignorance ;  such  was  the  flimsy  sophistry  of  dis- 
honesty. What  was  the  consequence'?  It  was  instantaneous  and 
overwhelming.  At  once  all  confidence  was  lost  in  the  notes,  general 
consternation  prevailed,  and  no  one  would  have  given  twenty  cents 
in  hard  coin  for  millions  of  the  paper  currency,  which  was  suddenly 
reduced  to  zero  by  that  very  measure  which  was  intended  to  save  it. 

Any  one  studying  the  financial  part  of  the  history  of  the  regency 
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of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  would  oease  to  tax  his  brains  in  the  vain 
hope  to  discover  anything  new  to  bolster  up  a  decaying-  paper  cur- 
rency •,  he  must  content  himself  to  imitate,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  invent.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as 
the  original  conceptions  which  he  would  borrow,  backed  as  they  were 
by  despotic  power,  proved  invariably  abortive,  his  imitation,  how- 
ever ingenious,  would  not  be  more  successfnl  ? 

Hardly  more  than  one-half  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
memorable   explosion  of  this  financial    experiment,  when   France 
returned  to  the  same  expedient  with  the  same  imprudent  confidence 
as  before,  and  in  her  hours  of  distress  took  again  to  her  lips  the 
same  poisonous  cup  which  had  been  once  so  fatal  to  her  national 
honor  and  prosperity.    It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  mighty  revolu- 
tion  which  was  to  bring  to  the  scaffold  her  time-honored  monarchy 
and  convulse  Europe,  that  the  introduction  of  paper  money  was 
vehemently  advocated  on  that  most  <K)nvenient  and  most  unanswer- 
able of  all  pleas — the  plea  of  necessity.     Reasons  were  given  with 
all  the  charms  of  eloquence  why  the  system  of  Law  had   been 
disastrous,  and  why  the  new  one  could  not  fall  of  success.     The 
errors  of  the  past  would  serve  only  as  beacons  to  guide,  and  not  to 
mislead;    the  age  had  become  more  enlightened,  and  an  improved 
machinery  could  accomplish  what  it  had  not  done  in  its  original 
state  of  imperfection.     What  capitalist  had,  in  his  private  business, 
ever  refused  to  take  a  promissory  note  when  guaranteed  to  his  satis- 
faction? and  had  not  France  better  guaranties  to  give  than  indivi- 
duals !     Who  could  object,  for  instance,  to  take  the  treasury  notes 
of  France,  which  should  be  exchangeable  at  will,  and  without  delay, 
for  fertile  fields,  productive  forests,  rich  mines  of  all  kinds,  splendid 
palaces,  multitudinous  residences  in  cities,  towns  and  villages,  or  in 
the  country,  all  registered  in  a  book  open  to  inspection,  and  to  be 
procured  on  a  ratio  of  appraisement  falling  much  below  their  real 
value !     Were  not,  in  addition,  all  the  resources  and  the  chivalrous 
faitli  of  France  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  those  notes  1     Such 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  famous  assignats  were  issued.     The  sub- 
ject was  thoroughly  discussed  and  exhausted  by  the  highest  intellects 
of  France,  by  such  men  as  Mirabeau,  I'Abbe  Maury,  Talleyrand, 
and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  personages  of  great  merit,  although 
of  less  fame.     Nothing  can  be  added  to  their  luniinous  expositions 
of  the  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  paper  currency,  and  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  make  it  an  engine  of  production,  if  pos- . 
sible,  and  not  of  destruction.     Mirabeau,  who  had  always  been  op- 
posed to  such  financial  operations,  pretended  to  have  changed  his 
views,  and  advocated  the  assigqats  on  the  ground  of  the  novel  and 
undoubted  security  which  they  offered  to  the  public,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  invoked  the  plea  of  necessity^  as  it  usually  happens  when  it  is 
desired  to  justify  the  injustifiable.     On  the  other  side,  Talleyrand 
and  the  celebrated  Abbe  Maury  predicted  that  the  remedy  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  noxious  drug,  by  Tvhich  the  patient  would  be  killed. 
Posterity  now  knows  that  they  were  right. 
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But  it  was  said  to  them,  as  it  is  said  on  all  occasions  when  the 
emission  of  paper  money  is  opposed :  granting  that  your  objections 
are  correct,  what  substitute  do  you  offer]  I  will  quote  I'Abbe 
Maury *s  answer,  in  substance,  if  not  in  the  vtery  words  he  used  :  "  I 
have,"  he  said,  "  demonstrated  to  you  beyond  refutation,  that  paper 
money  is  a  hyena  that  will  devour  us  all.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  admitting  the  wild  beast  among  you.  Only  declare  by  a  re- 
corded vote  that  you  reject,  now  and  fbrever,  the  idea  of  having  re- 
course to  paper  money,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  men  who  will 
come  out  with  financial  plans  that  will  be  sufficient  to  the  wants  of 
France.  I,  for  one,  have  on  hand  one  of  those  plans.  But  what  will 
be  the  use  of  offering  to  you  hard-fisted  measures  which  will  task 
your  honesty,  your  patriotism  and  your  powers  of  endurance,  when 
you  are  determined  to  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  paper  money, 
and  to  take  the  road  to  perdition,  because,  at  its  entrance,  it  is 
smooth  and  easy,  whilst  that  to  salvation  is  rugged  and  toilsome  ?  " 
Such  language  and  such  vaticinations  were  not  listened  to,  and  the 
printing  presses  of  the  French  Government  soon  became,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  paper  money,  as  active  and  prolific  as  those  of  the 
two  parties  engaged  in  the  tremendous  war  through  which  we  have 
lately  passed*    We  all  know  what  was  the  fate  of  the  assignats. 

If  there  ever  was  a  paper  mon^f  which  should  have  answered  its 
purposes  without  depreciation,  it  is  that  which  was  introduced  in 
F^iDsylvania  in  1720,  with  such  precautions  and  guaranties  as  ought 
to  bave  dissipated  the  alarms  of  the  most  timid.     The  commerce  of 
Philadelphia  was  then  suffering  greatly  from  the  want  of  specie,  or 
of  a  proper  medium  of  exchange,  and  paper  money  was  resorted  to 
within  very  limited  bounds — the  issue  never  exceeding  sixty -seven 
thousand  pounds.     The  Provincial  Government  became  the  lender 
of  that  money.     Nobody  could  borrow  of  it  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  nor  could  obtain  it  without  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  worth 
double  the  value  of  the  sum  borrowed,  excluding  from  the  estimate 
th^  value  of  the  buildings.     The  borrower  was  to  pay  the  interest 
under  the  penalty  of  eviction.     The  capital  was  to  bo  reimbursed  in 
'seven  equal  installments;  and  on  the  return  of  the  paper  into  the 
Provincial  treasury  it  was  to  be  burned.     In  addition  to  these  secur- 
ities resting  on  the  private  wealth  of  individuals,  all  the  resources  of 
the  Province  were  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper.     Could 
there  be  any  better  guaranties  ?     At  first  the  system  woi*ked  very 
well ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  change  between  Philadelphia  and 
London,  which  was  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  when  the  paper 
was  emitted,  rose  gradually  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.     The  paper 
itself  went  on  depreciating  to  sixty  per  cent.,  until  it  was  converted 
into  Continental  money  in  1778.     A  glance  at  Bancrofl's  History 
of  the  United  States,  page  380.  vol.  iii.,  will  show  the  fate  of  every 
other  colonial  paper.  As  to  Continental  money  we  shall  say  nothing, 
its  history  being  but  too  well  known. 

EusBia  had  also  a  paper  currency  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
1790  that  paper  was  losing  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
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and  much  more  in  the  provinces.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already  said 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  never  was  in  any  country, 
except  with  one  trifling  exception,  a  paper  money  which  did  not  de- 
preciate considerably.  Bank  notes,  when  they  circulate  at  par,  can- 
not be  classed  among  paper  currencies ;  they  are  the  mere  represen- 
tatives of  the  gold  and  silver  which  can  be  had  for  them  on  presen- 
tation. But  we  know  what  becomes  of  them  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  precious  metals,  or  as  soon  as  there 
are  any  apprehensions  on  the  subject.  Even  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  strongest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and 
to  which  the  very  strength  and  life  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  imparted,  never  failed  to  depreciate  whenever  it 
suspended  spede  payment,  although  done  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  national  and  patriotic  purposes.  In  1814,  those  notes 
were  losing  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  would 
have  been  their  further  depreciation,  if  a  coalition  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  against  Napoleon  had  not  restored  to.  England  the  peace 
which  she  so  much  needed. 

The  only  paper  currency  which  did  not  depreciate,  and  to  which 
we  have  dready  alluded,  is  that  which  was  guarantied  by  deposits 
of  tobacco  in  public  warehouse  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  There  is 
certainly  something  very  suggestive  in  the  fiict  that  it  was  the  only 
paper  currency  which  did  not  suffer  from  depreciation.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  was  because  tobacco  was  then  tantamount  to  gold. 
Thus  it  is  probable  that  if  the  present  currency  of  the  United  States, 
or  greenbacks,  was  guarantied  by  deposits  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
whole  circulation,  it  would  not  now  be  suffering  a  depreciation  of 
forty-four  per  cent.,  which  threatens  every  day  to  become  greater, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Government. 

From  the  premises  and  the  &cts  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
pages  flows  the  inevitable  deduction  that  the  Confederate  States  ana 
the  United  States  adopted  in  their  late  struggle  a  fatal  mode  of  re- 
lief. But  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  whether  something  better  might 
have  been  done.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief produced  by  our  imprudence  and  passions  ;  and  in  our  efforts 
let  us  never  lose  sight  of  these  axiomatic  truths  :  that  paper  currency 
is  always  bad ;  that  it  is  worse  when  it  becomes  superabundant ; 
and  that  when  it  assumes  such  proportions  as  to  reasonably  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  final  redemption  in  specie,  it  cannot  be 
prevented  from  becoming  worthless  by  the  devices  of  any  legislative 
ingenuity.  We  can  hope  for  safety  only  by  returning,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  broad  and  honest  specie  basis,  which  has  always  been 
advocated  by  the  Democratic  party,  and,  upon  which  no  scaffolding 
of  fraud,  corruption,  demoralization  and  bankruptcy  can  be  built. 

The  paper  money  of  the  United  States  is  still  in  existence,  and 
therefore  its  history  remains  to  be  written ;  but  we  may  legitimate- 
ly, however,  make  some  observations  on  its  origin.  The  Constitu- 
tion says :  *^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  o(  foreign  coin."    According  to  all  English  dio* 
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tionaries,  to  coin  money  means  to  mini  or  stamp  metals  for  money, 
and  money  means  metals  coined  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and 
the  value  of  which  is  ascertained  by  the  stamp.  By  virtue  of  this 
article,  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  since  the  formation  of 
their  Government,  had  been  a  metallic  currency  until  recently.  But 
lately  the  words :  to  coin  money,  have  been  interpreted  by  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  United  States,  to  mean  the  power  to  emit,  instead 
of  a  solver  dollar,  a  piece  of  paper  with  this  phr^^se :  "We,  the  United 
States  of  America,  promise  to  pay  to  bearer  one  dollar,"  at  a  time 
remaining  indefinite,  and  to  declare  that  the  one  is  the  substitute  of 
the  other.  If  coined  money  signifies  a  greenback,  then  it  follows  that 
foreign  coin  signifies  also  a  promissory  note,  and  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  paper  currency,  and  de- 
termine at  what  rate  we  shall  receive  it.  But  it  was  not  enough  for 
the  Government  to  decree  that  a  piece  of  paper  was  a  piece  of  coin, 
it  was  necessary  to  compel  the  people  to  accept  it  as  such.  Hence 
it  was  made  a  legal  tender,  and  a  wide  door  opened  to  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, violation  of  contracts,  and  general  demoralization  and  ruin.  It 
may  have  been  a  matter  of  necessity^  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
it  is  ui^ent  for  us  to  return  to  the  favorite  currency  of  Democracy 
— ^Id  and  silver,  and  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
after  the  doctrine  of  the  school  established  by  Jefferson. 

It  is  reported  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  that  he  said,  ^'  Give  me  any 
two  lines  written  by  a  man,  and  they  will  be  sufficient  to  hang  him." 
Had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  probably  have  said,  "  Give  me 
any  two  lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will 
afford  me  sufficient  authoritv  to  assume  every  dictarorial  power 
which  I  need."  The  Black  Kepublican  party  is  composed  of  con- 
structionists afler  the  fashion  of  Richelieu.  We  hope  that  it  is  not 
disloyal  or  illegal  to  wish  that  we  may  soon  get  rid  of  them  and 
of  paper  money. 


ART.  HV.-OPENOG  OF  MW  FIELDS  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

Tm  qaestion  has  been  put  to  me  "  What  is  the  best  plan  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  German  Emigrants  to  the  advantages  which  the  South  offers  to  settlers  V* 
In  answer  I  say,  that  the  Southern  States  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  publish  a 
detailed  and  faithful  acoount  of  their  Tarious  resources,  of  the  weather  and  its 
influence  on  the  constitution  of  men  coming  from  a  northern  latitude,  of  the 
lands  and  their  present  condition  as  to  their  fertility  and  titles,  of  the  various 
products  which  can  be  raided  thereon,  of  the  best  localities  for  vine  culture,  and  for 
fruit  in  general,  and  an  acoount  of  the  existing  railroads  and  canals,  and  also  of 
commerce  and  the  various  branches  of  industry  to  be  carried  on ;  in  short,  of 
every  thing  which  interests  a  settler. 

These  publications  must  be  in  the  German  language,  and  be  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed abroad  by  agents,  by  our  Consuls,  and  through  the  channel  of  Emigra- 
tion Societies. 

There  exists  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  has  been  so  mneh  published 
on  the  United  States  as  in  Germany.  Every  educated  emigrant  has  written 
something  about  this  country,  and  the  publication  of  letters  from  settlers  is  still 
eonUnued,  besides  the  private  correspondence  in  which  every  settler  describes 
minutely  the  country  he  lives  in.    These  letters  are  read  with  interest  in  villages 
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and  towDB ;  and  do  more,  in  faet,  to  eneonnige  emigration  than  all  tbe  efforts  of 

Sovernment*  or  societies  combined.  When  yon  tniTel  along  the  Rhine,  the 
[ain,  the  Neokar»  etc.,  yon  scArceJy  meet  a  person  who  has  not  a  relation 
or  friend  in  America,  and  they  are  all  familiar  with  the  Eastern  and  Western 
•States,  bat  less  with  the  Sonth,  for  the  reason  that  few  Germans  reside  South, 
on  acconnt  of  that  once  existing  barrier  to  free  labor — slareir. 

The  barrier  of  slarery  being  now  removed,  I  see  no  difficaity  whatever  why 
the  current  of  emigration  cannot  be  turned  into  the  Soathem  channeL  When 
once  a  certain  nncleas  of  German  emigrants  has  been  established,  they  them- 
selves will  do  their  best  to  get  their  parents,  relations  and  friends  to  join  them. 
It  must  not  be  orerlooked  that  the  Germans  leave  their  country  not  merely 
to  find  work  as  day  laborers ;  they  all  aim  to  become  landowners,  and  that 
chance  must  be  very  eowpicwMsIt/  pointed  out  to  thetn,  or  they  continue  the 
beaten  track  westward,  where  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
virgin  land,  which  they  can  get  gratuitously,  if  they  l)ecome  actual  settlem, 
according  to  the  Homestead  Law,  They  prefer  the  West  on  account  of  the 
elimate,  which  suits  best  the  German  constitution,  and  where  they  meet  thou- 
sands  and  thousands  of  their  countrymen,  in  compact  settlementa ;  where  their 
language  is  spoken,  and  where  they  find,  in  &ct,  a  second  Germany.  The  Ger- 
man emigrant  despises  everything  in  the  shape  of  aristocracy ;  he  loves,  like  a 
reg^ar  Teuton  of  old,  equality  and  freedom,  and  never  changes  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing, thinking,  or  worshiping;  he  remains  German,  and  thinks  that  liberty 
consists  in  not  interfering  with  his  habits  and  manners ;  otherwise,  he  is  law- 
abiding,  steady,  industrious,  economical,  and  understands  his  trade  well.  The 
Germans  love  the  soil  They  have  learned  to  cultivate  it  properly  and  keep  it 
in  heart,  and  where  they  establish  themselves  fine  farms  spring  up,  and  make 
States  rich.  We  have  abundant  examples  on  hand;  look  at  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  etc.  Those  States  are  not  only  comparatively  densely 
populated,  but  highly  cultivated  and  prosperous.  The  Germans  are  not  only 
formers,  they  are  also  good  mechanics ;  and  have  furnished  this  country  a  con- 
siderable quota  of  all  branches  for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  and  the 
art«.  They  have  their  peculiarities,  which  are  not,  however,  obnoxious  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  for  a  country,  viz.,  to  prosper  and  progress. 

All  countries  which  need  an  increase  of  population  appreciate  fiilly  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  the  Germans  as  settlers,  and  give  them  the  preference  over  all 
other  nations.  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  introduced  a  great  number  of 
Germans  and  gave  them  lands  on  the  Volga,  near  St.  Petersburg,  and  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  with  many  privileges.  Austria  tried  its  best  to  incorporate 
the  Hungarian  element  with  the  Teutonic.  France  spent  millions  and  millions 
of  francs  to  build  whole  villasres  in  Algeria,  and  fumit^h  implements,  live-stock, 
seeds,  etc,  in  order  to  induce  Germans  to  give  value  and  life  to  its  African  pos- 
sessions*. Brazil  had  active  agents  in  Europe  to  persuade  the  Goi-mans  to  settle 
in  that  Empire.  But  all  these  efforts  gave  no  important  results ;  the  CTeat  cur- 
rent of  emigration  goes  westward  to  the  United  States,  and  is  steadily  on  the 
increase ;  although  it  wonid  be  cheaper  for  them,  and  it  would  be  accompanied 
with  leas  difficulties,  danger,  and  fatigue,  to*go  to  Russia,  Hungary,  and  even 
Algeria,  than  to  or«>83  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Germans  understand  fully  the 
advantages  the  United  States  holds  out  to  them,  and  having,  generally  speaking, 
means,  they  are  willing  to  pay  and  undergo  all  the  hardships  of  a  long  sea  and 
laiid  voyage,  to  pitch  their  tent  on  the  prairies  or  in  the  forests  of  the  great 
Mississippi  valley,  and  become  independent.  The  German  emigrants  are  not 
paupers,  de:*titute  of  every  thing,  like  the  Irish  emigranta.  They  all  have  more 
or  less  personal  property  and  mon<y,  with  which  they  buy  lands  or  undertake 
a  trade. 

How  often  did  I  hear  ignorant  men  on  the  stump,  sp(>aking  about  the  old 
worn-out  countries  of  Europe,  the  dilanidated  state  of  European  society,  and, 
as  proof,  point  to  the  emigrants  flocking  by  thousands  to  the  shores  of  the 
land  of  the  free. 

Ignorance  is  bliss.  What  would  be  the  United  States  if  those  very  paupers, 
from  whom  those  very  stump  orators  sprung  themselves,  had  not  come  to  this 
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eonntrj.  A  ooanlry  without  population  is  of  no  value  whateTer,  and  it  matten 
Tery  little  whether  the  emigrant  ib  rich  or  poor»  as  long  as  he  is  young,  educated, 
and  willing  to  work.  Every  emigrant  stepping  on  the  shores  of  any  country 
enriches  that  country  at  least  one  thousand  dollars,  without  taking  into  account 
his  personal  property  or  money. 

Some  political  blunderers  predicted  that  before  long  all  Germans  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  United  States.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Europe  to  this 
country  varies  from  160,000  to  260,000  a  year.  There  a^e  about  50  millions  of 
people  speaking  the  German  language ;  now  if  Germany  would  furnish  every 
year  260,000  emigrants  it  would  be  only  one-half  per  cent  on  the  whole  German 
speaking  population. 

The  emigration  occurs  only  in  the  thickly-populated  countries,  where  landed 
t>roperty  has  already  been  too  much  subdivided.  A  family  may  exist  on  three  or 
four  acres  of  land,  out  when  that  property  is  going  to  be  again  divided  among 
two  or  more  heirs,  they  find  it  more  advantageous  to  sell  out  and  leave  for  other 
countries,  where  land  is  more  abundant  The  Governments  along  the  Khine^ 
the  Main,  the  Necker  etc.,  are  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  emigration,  because 
those  countries  are  too  densely  populated,  and  can  furnish  yearly  a  considerable 
number  to  fill  up  some  new  State  in  the  far  West  All  that  government  re- 
quire is,  that  their  former  subjects  should  not  be  imposed  upon,  not  taken  to 
countries  where  they  have  no  prospect  to  better  their  condition,  or  where  they 
cannot  acquire,  or  where  they  find  not  labor,  and  where  their  health  is  'in 
danger,  etc . 

This  is  a  wise  and  paternal  measure,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  South  to  sat- 
isfy the  German  Government  in  that  respect,  so  that  they  will  allow  their  agents 
to  enroll  settlers. 

The  South  must  establish  similar  institutions  to  those  that  we  find  in  the 
North  for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  emigrants;  they  must  protect  them 
from  runners  and  rapacious  boarding-house  keepers.  The  South  must  establish 
hofpitals  and  almshouses  for  the  sick  and  needy.  It  must  establish  cheap  and 
regular  rates  on  railroads  and  canals,  for  emigrants,  and  do  everything  to  show 
that  they  are  not  only  anxious  to  see  the  German  come  among  them,  but  they 
must  also  satisfy  their  former  Government,  and  show  that  the  South  is  in  earnest 
to  fulfill  the  obligation  which  a  call  for  settlers  imposes  upon  any  government 
or  society. 

The  Southern  States  engage  in  an  enterprise  entirely  new  to  them.  It  will 
require  wise  measures  not  to  begin  wrong.  Should  they  displease  the  first  set- 
tlers they  may  rest  assured  it  will  be  long  before  they  succeed  again  to  got  them 
off  from  the  old  Western  track.  I  would  reeommend  that  every  Southern  State 
should  appoint  Committees  of  able  men  and  send  them  North  to  study  thor- 
oughly the  measures  at  New  York,  for  instance,  taken  in  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  security  of  emigrants,  and  establish  similar  laws  and  expediencies. 

The  South,  with  its  enormous  natural  resources-in  fertile  lands  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  valuable  staples,  in  forests,  minerals,  and  water-power,  may  rest  assured 
that  tins  new  enterprise  will  be  richly  remunerated,  and  they  will  soon  see 
their  property  increased  in  value,  and  the  South  become  the  wealthiest  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

8TATISTI0AL  TABLB  OF  TUX  ARBIVALS  OT  OBRXAN  IMMIORAMTB  AT  TBK  PORT  OF 
NEW   TORE  : 

1864.     1868.     1862.     1861.     1860.      1869. 

Fraw        Vcsls.  Ownaiu.  V«6'U.  Owm'u.  V«Mt.  0«nii*n«.  Vm'U.  a«nn'M.  V«6*k.  G«nn'ns.  Vwl'*.  OOTm'ni. 

Bremen, 

Antwerp, 

Hamburg 

Havre, 

LiTerp'l, 

bondon, 

Rotterdam 

Oth'r  ports 

ToUI,        898    68,929  899    88,268  861    24,172  862    27,213  425    87,946  401    27,858 
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88 
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1,092  187 

1,859  177 

1,585  188 
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86 
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90  OPENING  OP  NBW  FIELDS  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

In  the  year  1868  arrived  in  New  York 81,874  GeromnB 

1857         *'  "  86,869 

"         1866        "  "  66,117        " 

1866         "  "  64,038         " 

1854         "  "  179,648         " 

**  1853         "  "  119,498 

1852        "  "  118,674 

1861         "  "  70,640 

"  1860        "  "  46,768 

1849         "  "  56.620 

"  1848         «  "  62.620 

1847        "  "  70,786        "      % 

"  1846         "  " 62,836        " 

"  1846         "  "  80,812        " 

Total  ImmigraUoD  into  the  Port  of  New  York :  ♦ 

1864, 185,208 ;  1868, 165.228 ;  1862,  76,700 ;  1861, 67,248  ;  1860, 107,802;  1859. 79,858 ; 

1858,   78,859 ;  1857, 182,758 ;  1856, 142,557 ;  1855, 186,268  ;  1854, 883,746. 

The  Immigration  conabted  in  the  year  1864,  of  Germans,  68,929;  Irish, 
82,106;  English,  21,206;  Scotch,' 8,217  ;  Welsh,  269;  French,  1,626 ;  Swiss, 
1,643. 

In  the  year  1863,  notwithstanding  the  war,  there  came  a  larger  amount  of 
German  Emigrants  to  the  United  States  than  in  the  preceding  years  In  the 
East  the  merchants  were  in  need  of  clerks,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  en- 
listed largely  in  the  Army,  and  in  the  West  the  farmers  had  to  pay  double  the 
amount  for  labor.  At  the  Agency  of  the  German  Society  the  demaud  for  tailors, 
shoemakers,  seryant  girls,  and  for  farm  hands,  was  so  enormous  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  supply  them  fi*om  the  immigration.  The  immigrants  were  altogether 
of  a  different  character.  There  never  arrived  so  many  Germans  whose  move- 
ments were  so  positively  defined  and  regulated  from  their  points  of  departure 
to  their  final  destination  than  during  the  year  1863.  This  want  of  farm  hands 
induced  many  a  German  settler  to  send  money  to  Europe  to  get  their  relations 
and  friends  over  here ;  also,  the  Homestead  Bill  attracted  a  great  number  to 
take  a  chance  in  the  benefit  of  160  acres  of  land  gratuitously  given  to  actual 
settlers.  The  great  stream  of  immigrants  went  West — to  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  emigrants  prefer  steamers  to  sailing  vessels.  The 
passage  in  the  former  is  quicker  and  the  mortality  among  immigrants  is  less.  In 
the  year  1864,  there  arrived  in  New  York,  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  14th  of 
December.  149  steamers,  with  73,416  immigrants;  of  that  number  during  the 
passage,  63  died,  whereas  among  the  89,718  immigrants  who  arrived  in  sailing 
vessels,  occurred  692  deaths. 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  General  Emigrant  Agent  of 
baslle  Garden,  New  York,  exhibit'  many  interesting  and  important  details  on 
the  constantly-increasing  proportion  of  steamers  carrying  emigrants. 

"  Bj  comparison  with  former  years  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  steamers  land- 
ing passengers  at  Castle  Garden  has  increased  from  22,  bringing  5,111  passengers 
in  1856 )  to  109,  bringing  84,247  passengers  in  1860;  to  95,  bringing  21,110  passengers 
in  1861 ;  to  100,  bringing  25,843  passengers  in  1862;  to  170,  bnn^ng  68,931  passen- 
gers in  1868 ;  and  to  203  steamers,  bringing  81,794  passengers  m  1864.  Altbouffh 
the  emigration  of  the  last  year  exhibits  a  (ailing  off  from  that  of  earlier  years,  the 
arrivals  sboiv  the  same  marke'9  difference  in  favor  of  steamers  over  sailing  vessels 
as  in  previous  years ;  for  instance :  in  1859,  the  average  number  brought  by  steam- 
ers was  230,  against  184  in  sailing  vessels ;  in  1860,  it  was  814,  against  109 ;  so 
in  1861,  it  was  222,  ag;ain8t  132;  in  1862,  it  was  258,  against  150  ;  and  in  1868,  it 
was  376,  to  268  ;  showing  an  average  difference  in  favor  of  steamers  of  112  passen- 

f;ers  in  1864, 118  in  1863,  of  108  in  1862,  of  90  in  1861,  of  115  in  1860,  and  of  49  in 
859." 

The  number  of  persons  who  landed  at  Castle  Garden  was,  in  the  year  1864, 
184,700,  arriving  in  677  vessels,  from  18  different  ports. 

Register  entries  have  been  made  of  the  intended  or  avowed  destination  of 
each  passenger.  Of  these  92,409  reported  their  intended  destination  to  be  New 
York;  23,618  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  21.014  to  New  England;  8,118 
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to  the  Soutbera  States ;  84,662  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUiDois,  Miehigan,  Wlsoonsin' 
Iowa,  Minoesota  and  California ;  and  4,979  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Canada,  etc. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  statement  in  the  said  report  in  regard  to  making 
onall  advances  to  families  to  enable  them  to  proceed  on  their  journeys  on  a 
pledge  of  baggage,  or  other  portable  property,  without  interest,  or  any  addi- 
tional charge  for  storage. 

It  is  stated  that 

*'Tbe  experience  of  seven  years  bas^hown  the  ralne  of  this  plan,  and  it  has  been 
oontinned  regularly  with  the  best  effect  Thus  asitiatance  has  been  rendered  to 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  becoine  the  prey  of  fraud,  or  have  fallen  into  desti- 
tution, whilst  the  character  of  the  assistance  was  such  as  not  to  lessen  the  feeling  of 
independent  self-reliance  necessary  to  self-support  and  success  in  all  callings. 

**"  There  has  been  advanced  for  this  object  during  1864,  the  sum  of  $417.60  to  6S 
families,  who  have  already  paid  the  entire  amount. 

**  Of  the  whole  amount  aavanced  since  this  plan  was  adopted  in  August  1856,  riz. : 
$28,098.50  there  remains  $1,376.75  due  by  111  fiamilies."    .... 

The  greatest  amount  of  immigrant  arrivals  from  Germany  and  Ireland,  and 
the  proportion  of  Germans  and  Irish  were,  within  the  last  17  years  as  follows  : 

From  Germany.  From  Ireland. 

1848 62,620 98,061 

1849 56,629 112,691 

1860 46,788 117,088 

1861 •. . . .  79,640 168.266 

1862 ,. .  .118.674 118,611 

1868 1 19,498 1 18,164 

1854 179,648 82,802 

1866 ; 84,088 48,048 

1866 66,117 48,996 

1867 86,869 67,106 

1868 81,879 26,097 

1869 27,868 84,846 

1860 87,946 47,872 

1861 27,218 26,870 

1862 26,166 28,927 

1868 88,268 60,000 

1864 68,928 82,106 

In  Quebec,  there  arrived  daring  the  year  1860,  10,163  immigrants,  among 
them  were  678  Germans.  In  the  year  1869,  there  arrived  from  Bremen,  at 
Baltimore,  in  28  vessels,  8,681  German  immigrants;  in  the  year  1860,  6,562,  all 
from  Bremen.  In  Philadelphia  arrived,  in  the  same  year,  altogether  8,289  im- 
niigrants,  of  which  there  were  864  Germans,  the  rest  were  Irish ;  in  the  foUow- 
in^year  arrived  there  8,146  immigrants,  of  whom  there  were  846  Germans. 

F'rom  the  Reports  of  the  German  Society  of  New  York  we  learn  that  almost 
all  immigrants  had  determined  beforehand  where  to  go  to,  and  it  was  very 
seldom  that  one  of  them  asked  for  advice  in  what  portion  of  the  United  States 
he  should  settle.  ^ 

Lately,  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  German  immigrants  to  go  South, 
hot  they  all  have  their  destinations  arranged  in  Europe,  and  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  make  a  change.     They  want  information  in  advance. 

C.  L.  F. 


ART.  ly.-WHITE  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

LBTTEB  FROM  THE  HON.  E.  O.  CABELL,  Or  FLORIDA. 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 'people  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  educated  to  hate 
eadi  other.    Studied  and  Bystematio  vilification  and  abuse,  crimination  and  re- 
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crimination,  had  produced  a  fo^ng  of  sectional  antipathy  which  seemed  ineon- 
sistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections  under  the  same 
Government,  and  which  culminated  in  the  bloody  revolution  whicli  has  devas- 
tated, ruined,  and  subjugated  one  section,  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  money  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable  lives  to  both. 

It  will  profit  litUe  to  inquire  which  section  was  more  to  blame  for  this  un- 
happy national  calamity.  Hostilities  have  ceased,  peace  has  been  restored,  and 
there  should  be  prompt  resumption  of  trade  and  commercial  interconr  e.  The 
elastic  spirit  of  the  American  people  should  be  aroused  to  the  work  of  repairing 
the  ravages  of  the  past,  and  ouilding  up.  new  glories  for  the  future.  There 
should  be  a  common  e£fort  on  the  part  of  good  men.  everywhere,  to  allay,  and, 
if  possible,  obliterate  the  feeling  of  bitterness  caused  by  former  HectionaT  politi- 
cal education,  and  of  animosity  consequent  on  the  collision  of  arms — to  culti- 
vate mutual  kindness  and  good  fellowship,  essential  to  the  making  of  good 
citizens — to  foster  the  interest  of  each  section,  for  the  conmion  good  of  aU,  and 
by  all  means  to  promote  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  common  country, 
and  make  it  what  it  is  destined  to  become,  if  not  weakened  and  distracted  by 
continued  sectional  discord  and  internal  strife,  the  ruling  Power  of  the  World. 

Slavery^  the  prolific  source  of  all  our  woes,  is  dead.    The  cause  of  that  em- 
bittered feeling  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  past :  let  the  feeling  of  bitterness 
pass  with  it     If  maintaining  the  institution  of  Slavery  was  an  offense  deserv- 
ing punishment,  God  knows  the  punishment  of  the  late  slaveholders  is  equal  to 
the  offense,  however  great  its  enormity.    Their  pecuniary  loss  is  almost  beyond 
calculation.    The  loss  of  property  is  universal.    AU  have  suffered.    Thousands 
have  been  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty.    The  loss  of  life,  who  can  esti- 
mate ?    There  is  scarcely  a  Southern  home  that  is  not  clad  in  mourning  for 
some  cherished  member  of  the  household.     Districts  of  country  larger  than 
the  area  of  States  have  been  rendered  desolate  by  the  hostile  armies  of  inva- 
sion.   The  hope  of  Southern  Independence,  so  fondly  cherished  by  many,  has 
^been  lost  forever.    Political  power  and  influence  have  passed  away,  and  the 
I  proud  statesmen  of  the  South  cannot  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship.     What 
'  more  could  the  bitterest  enemy  ask  or  desire  ? 

The  first  feeling  of  disappointment  and  mortification  at  the  signal  failure  (A 
their  plans  and  hopes  caused  many  to  despair  and  to  resolve  to  abandon  their 
country,  or  to  bury  themselves  in  utter  seclusion.  But,  with  few  exceptions, 
this  feeling  has  passed  aw&y.  They  cannot  forget  that  tku  is  their  country  i^tiil 
— that  it  is  the  grave  of  their  ancestors,  and  must  be  the  home  of  their  children. 
The  liberal  policy  of  the  Administration  in  the  reestablishment  of  State  Govern- 
ments, and  the  character  of  Executive  appointments,  and  the  exorcise  of  the  par- 
doning power,  have  g^ven  them  hope  and  encouragement  Accepting  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is,  there  is  a  general  resolution  to  make  the  best  of  it  There  is  now 
littie  evidence  of  despondency,  even  among  men  reduced  to  poverty.  Looking 
with  confidence  to  the  future,  they  go  forth  with  a  manly  heart  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  to  their  families,  and  with  determination,  by  ecoAomy,  industry 
and  energy,  to  rebuild  their  fortunes  and  to  revive  the  lost  prosperity  of  their 
States. 

Whatever  may  have  been  individual  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  two  distinct 
Governments ;  whatever  dreams  there  may  have  been  of  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  all  sensible  men  now  see  the  folly  of  cherishing 
such  thoughts.  All  see  that  Slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  but  one  Oowmmeni. 
To  say  that  there  remains  any  respectable  number  of  people,  in  any  one  State, 
who  believe  that  the  institution  of  Slavery  can  be  revived,  or  who  meditate  the 
possibility  of  a  future  attempt  at  Secession,  is  merely  absurd.  These  questions 
are  telUed ;  and  settled  forever.  We  all,  North.  South,  East  and  West,  have 
one  country,  one  destiny,  one  duty.  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  seek  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  every  portion  of  this  their  common  country, 
and  to  hasten  and  insure  the  oonsumoiatlon  of  the  grand  future  which  awaits 
thid  magnificent  Republic,  grand  beyond  the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive, 
if  the  Sons  of  the  Republic  everywhere  shall  be  true  to  themselves  and  thmr 
all^iance? 
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The  present  state -of  tliiiigs  appeals  espeelally  to  Southern  men  to  derote  their 
time  and  talents,  and  erery  energy  of  mind  and  body,  to  regenerate,  populate, 
aad  improve  these  beautiful  States,  so  large  a  part  of  which  has  been  aesolated 
by  the  rude  hand  of  war.  Eight  yewt^  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida,  a  lon^  connection  with 
public  works  of  Internal  Improvement,  and  six  years'  residence  in  the  Missis- 
dpni  Valley,  have  given  me  a  general  acquaintance  throughout  the  country, 
ana  perhaps  some  iSSuence,  which  may,  and  I  trust  will,  be  potent  for  good. 

The  experiment  of  the  Free  Labor  system  will,  I  believe,  be  fairly  tried.  I 
shall,  and  I  know  many  who  will,  certainly  give  it  a  full  and  fair  experiment 
Many  predict  its  failure.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  for  more  successful  than 
is  generally  believed.  But  the  demoralization,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
gone  and  will  go,  the  unmense  loss  by  death,  within  the  last  four  years,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  so  many  black  laborers  to  fill  up  the  Federal  armies,  render  a 
reliance  on  the  labor  of  Freedmen  utterly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  To  insure  not  only  the  revival  and  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States, 
hut  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  Republic,  a  large  and  intelligent  White 
popuiaiion  most  be  intr^ueed  into  the  Southern  country.  This  requires  capital, 
which  the  impoverished  people  of  the  South  hove  n<.t,  aitd  the  active  Bjmj^atbT, 
cordial  cooperation  and  efi&ctive  aid  of  enterprising  capitalists  and  energetic 
l^ulanthropists  of  Kew  York,  New  England,  the  great  North- West,  and  enlight-  ^ 
eoed  Europe. 

The  'maas  of  the  Southern  people  lost  everything  in  the  late  revolution  but 
ibeir  lands,  the  larger  portion  of  which  they  now  are  unable  to  cultivate  for 
want  of  labor.  Th&  large  surplus  they  must  sell.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  lands  are  thus  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  Many 
fine  plantations  may  be  purchased  for  a  sum  much  below  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings erected  upon  them,  and  highly  improved  estates  at  less  than  half  the  price 
of  wild  lands  in  the  same  vicinity  four  years  ago.-  There  are,  besides,  millions 
of  acres  of  unimproved  lands  to  be  purchased  at  prices  proportionately  low. 
Who  can  doubt  that  with  the  revival  of  trade  and  the  return  of  prosperity,  and 
the  influx  of  population  which  must  soon  follow,  these  lands  will,  in  a  very  few 
years,  rule  at  least  as  high  as  they  did  in  1860  ?  The  lands  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  liable  to  inundation,  are  capable  of  producing  cotton  enough  to  clothe 
the  civilized  world,  and  com  enougn  to  feed  the  population  of  America.  The 
price  of  many  of  ikese  lands  is  nominal  They  wiJl  some  day  become  of  ines- 
timable value.  The  reclamation  of  this  immense  domain,  of  Egyptian  fertility, 
most  arrest  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  and 
lavoraUe  action  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Nation.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  wealth  of  soil  which  will  be  reclaimed  by  the  great  national  work  of  leveeing 
the  MisnMtppi  and  its  tributaries. 

Never  were  there  such  inducements  to  immigrants  desiring  to  secure  cheap  and 
comfortable  homes,  and  rarely  such  opportunities  to  capitaUsts  to  make  paying, 
safe  investments.  In  dimate,  fertility,  and  variety  of  sou,  the  country  of  which  I 
speak  is  unequaled.  Many  parts  of  it  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  as  the  choicest  spots  in  France.  Grain  of  all  sorts  srows  as  luxuriantly 
^d  yields  as  abunduitly  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  whole  country  is 
rich  m  every  species  of  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural  wealth.  Coal,  iron,  and 
indications  of  petroleum  abound  in  every  State.  To  develop  this  patent  and 
hidden  wealth,  the  land  cries  out  for  Labor.  To  rebuild  our  public  works,  and 
to  build  new  ones,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country,  there  is  the  same  press- 
ing demand  for  Labor, 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  now  any  general  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  population  from  the  Northern  States,  or  from  Europe. 
Except  with  a  few  impracticable,  short-sighted  men,  ,the  return  of  peace  has 
restored  fraternity  of  feeling  for  all  peaceful,  good  citizens  who  may  settle  among 
us.  We  desire,  earnestly  desire,  the  immigration  of  honest,  industrious  while 
men.    Especially  do  we  invite,  cordially  invite,  those  having  meaus  to  become 

Cpiietore  of  tfie  eoil^  who  will  come  with  their  families,  to  livo  on  their  own 
ds,  and  l>ecome  citizens,  interested  like  ourselves  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
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oonntrv.  The  amount  neoMsary  to  pardiase  laocls  enffideiit-  to  seonre  indepen- 
dence  is  small.  At  the  present  price  of  ootton,  one  bale  is  worth  $200.  A  bale 
to  the  acre  is  hardly  an  arerage  yield  on  bottom  lands»  and  a  good  hand  may 
well  cultivate  10  acres  of  cotton,  with  com  and  regetables  enou^b  for  his  fknuly 
and  his  £iirm.  We  believe  that  all  who  come,  or  who  invest  their  money  among 
ns,  may  better  their  condition,  while  our  country  will  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  accession  of  capital  and  increase  of  population.  With  capital  and 
an  industrious  laboring  population  from  abroad,  these  t^uthera  States,  now  a 
desolation  and  a  waste,  ^nli  come  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  be  recognized  as 
the  garden  of  the  world. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Emigrant  Associations  to  this  subject  The 
honest,  industrious  poor  man  who  first  comes,  the  enterprising  capitalist  who 
first  invests  his  money  and  facilitates  the  emigrant,  will  reap  the  first  and- surest 
reward.  The  philanthropist  who  would  better  the  condition  of  his  fellowman 
can  find  no  better  field  than  this.  And  what  nobler  object  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  statesman  than  the  work  of  peopling  and  develop- 
ing the  great  resources  of  this  magnificently  beautiful  country  ?  It  is  a  subject 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  good  people,  who  desire  the  welfiu^  of  their  country. 
To  all  such,  I  respectfully  commend  the  careful  consideration  of  these  crude 
suff^tions ;  and  if  I  shaU  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  those  able  and 
wiUing  to  further  this  great  work  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  indeed  "done  the 
State  some  service."    I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  C.  Cabell. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCK 

For  nearly  twenty  years  we  have  regularly  incorporated,  from  month  to  month 
the  great  results  of  American  Cummerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  the  nation 
at  large  and  for  each  of  its  States  and  cities,  and  shall  continue  these  labors  in 
the  future,  omitting  but  little  ihat  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  not  neglected,  and  shall  not  neglect,  the  ques- 
tions of  commerce  in  countries  tributary  to  our  own  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Hereafter,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  furnish  a  monthly  statement  of  the 
Financial  and  Commercial  movements  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  Union. 

1— COTTON  TRADE  WTTH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

, 1862. ,    , 1868. ,  . 1864. -^ 

United  United  United 

Import,  stock,  etc.  SUtes.       Totol.      Statef^.      Total.  SUteii      Totol. 

Stock,  Jan.  1,  bales  .  .    434,000    888,000    88,000    607,000  62,000     864,000 

OOMSCMFTION  OF  COTTON  W   KUBOPl. 

1864.  1868.  1862.  1861. 

United  States lbs. . .  104,000,000  86,000,000  198,000.000  1,197,000,000 

Brazil 41,000,000  82,000,000  24,000,000  1 6,000,000 

West  Indies. 18.000.000  6,000,000  8,000,000  8,000,000 

East  Indies  and  China.  .676,000,000  662,000,000  427,000,000  800,000.000 

Mediterranean 242,000,000  200,000,000  106,000,000  88,000,000 

Totol  pounds. 980,000,000     886,000,000     768,000,000     1,609,000,000 

&ECEIPTS  OP  OOTTON  IN  GREAT  BBTTAIN. 

From  Bombay.  From  Madras.  From  Egypt.  From  Brazil. 

1860 bales       608,000  56,000  109,000  103,000 

1861 906,000  80,000  97,000  100,000 

1862 916,000  124,000  182,000  184,000 

1868 899,000  177,000  204,000  148,000 

1864 1,048,000  178,000  267,000  212,000 
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2.— COMMERCE  OP  CINCINNATL 

Imports.  ExporU 

1860-61 f  90,1 98,186  $67,028,186 

1861^2 / 106,282.898  76.449,862 

1862  68 144,189,213  102,897,1 71 

1868-64 889,790,587  289,979.825 

1864-66 807,662,897  298,780,817 

nCPOBTS  IN  DKTAIL. 

Pork  and 

bacoD,  Pork.  Pork  Pork,  Lard,  Lard, 

hhda.  tos.  bbla.  lbs.  bbls.  kegs. 

1860  to  81  Aug 4,662  2,882  25,466  28,260,222  47,499  14,819 

1861 6,186  6,459  87,447  21,912,769  60,862  12,246 

1862 10,082  8,879  46,903  28,708,694  99,086  88,682 

1^68 8,448  10.861  47.457  88,216,728  98,707  11,800 

1864 6,858  7,178  41.412  20,169,05^  68,828  6,827 

1866 4,918  6,810  88,642  10,868,688  66,666  6,480 

BZP0ST8  nr  DETAIL. 

1860^ 62,682  89,888  104,847  845,982  -60,658  65,701 

1861* 47.861  82,261  121,686  706,671  100,806  46,648 

1862 89,468  40,966     86,868  2,088,898  189,696  61,362 

1863 27,746  68,785  128.900  700,881  144,147  83,699 

1864 34,759  81.549  186,126  1,810,876  82,886  18,028 

1866 27,727  37,440    86,061  1,124,766  64,011  17,674 

8.— COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

DirOBTB. 

1864.  1868. 

Sngar lb.84,919,266  40,808,242 

Cotfee 15,721,667  14,060,034 

Salt buBh.28,844,670  841,500 

Molasses. galls.  1,044,908  842,108 

Guano tons.          1,916  940 

KZPOBTB. 

1864.  1863. 

Com bush.    '105,544  271,542 

Wheat '  60,022  95,194 

Flour bbls.     381.423  816,596 

CoaL tons.         7,803  8,706 

Oils  (petroleum  and  coal) galls.     821,808  318,870 

Tobacco value.|5,250,044  $4,676,221 

Tobacco,  mid lb.       68,727  102,801 

Tallow 458,469  1,241,786 

Lumber value.   $224,692  $179,929 

Lard lb.  2,664,400  8,661,118 

Pork. bbls.          6,803  7,998 

4.— SPERM  OIL— THE  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  fall  short  in  the  import  of  Crude  Sperm  Oil  this 
year,  and  of  its  probable  still  further  reduction  for  the  year  1866,  we  give 
a  few  statistics  touching  the  supply  and  demand  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
past,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  lK>tD  consumers  and  producers : 
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Stock  on  hand.         Ka  of        Imports       Exports 
bblfli  Teasels.  bbls.  bbls. 

Jan.  1,1856 14,000  686  80,941  20.062 

"      1867 80,000  665  78,640  37.281 

"      1868 88,000  664        *    81,i»41  33,666 

"      1869 17,176  626  91,408  62,207 

"      1860 18,429  609  73.708  82,792 

"      1861 16,888  664  68,982  87,547 

««      1862 16.182  488  66,641  27.976 

"      1868 16,088  862  66,066  18,866 

"      1864 81,200  804  64,872  48,862 

"      1866 20,882  276  •88,000  f  7,000 

Oct.18,1865 18,000  259  

Average  import  for  9  years,  ending  1 864 bbl8.78,382 

Smallest      "  •^  "  66.641 

Average  export  "  "    38,662 

Smallest      "  "  "  ...18.366 

Average  consumption  for  tbe  same  period,  including  export .72.695 

Smallest 49,898 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  18,W66 18,000 

Estimated  arrivals  for  balance  of  year.. ..  .>••,..: 4,000 


87,000 

This  amount,  87.000  bbls..  is  the  estimated  supply  for  \\\  months,  ending 
Dec  81,  1866,  for  both  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

The  figures  for  the  latter  country,  where  nearly  as  much  Sperm  Oil  is  con- 
sumed as  here,  are  as  follows : 

Cleared  in  London  Total  receipts  in  the 

for  consumption.  United  Kingdom. 

1860 bble.41 ,600 

1861 88,700 

1862 27,100  42,720 

1868 26.600  86.050 

1864 88,800  67,400 

The  average  consumption  in  Great  Britain  for  1862,  '68,  and  '64,  was  about 
89.000  bbla 

The  facts  thus  disclosed  are  very  significant.  The  import  of  Sperm  Oil  this 
year  will  not  exceed  83.000  bbls..  against  64.872  bbls.  last  year ;  while  it  is 
safe,  judging  from  the  imports  of  the  last  9  years,  to  estimate  that  the  imports 
of  1866,  the  entire  catch  on  board  whalers  now  being  only  about  17,000  bbls., 
will  not  vary  mucli  from  20,000  bbls.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  only 
has  our  fleet  been  reduced,  but  many  sperm  whalers  have  been  sent  north. 
The  consumption  for  the  next  14|  months,  taking  the  average  for  9  years  past, 
will  be  about  86,000  bbls. ;  to  supply  this  demand,  we  shall  have  but  87.(K)0 
bbls.,  while  England  herself  will  require,  at  least,  89,000  bbls.  The  increased 
activity  in  cotton  manufactures,  and  the  immense  cotton  sales  in  England  (one 
week  80.000  bales  daily,  valued  at  £12.000,000),  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
Sperm  Oil  must  increase.  England,  after  receiving  nearly  50,000  bbls.  from 
our  catch  last  year,  has  commenced  supplving  her  wants  from  this  market ; 
though  as  yet  she  has  received  but  7,000  bbls.  The  shipments  heretofore  made 
from  our  whalers  at  Engli!>h  porta  must  almost  entirely  cease,  as  must  the  im- 
ports from  Engliih  colonies.     England  must  look  here  for  her  supplies. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  upon  considering  the  above  fisots  and  figures 

•IMBMtod.  tSzpertofroiDjsn.ltoOctl8,1868. 
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llitt  the  priee  of  Sperm  Oil  rales  so  low.  In  1865  the  arerftge  price  in  sold 
WM  91.77  1-6;  equal,  m  exchaece  now  k,  to  92.60.  Now,  with  not  only  a 
brisk  demand,  bat  with  a  frightially  diminiahed  sapply,  it  is  selling  at  about 
91.6I  in  gold. — New  Bedford  Mereury. 

5.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

FOISIQN  DIPOBTB  AT  NEW   TOBK  FOE  Ifms  MONTRS,   FBOM  JAHVAmT  I. 

1868.  1864.  1865. 

EnUred  for  consumption 981,666^865  998,411.884  980,968,656 

Do.      for  warehousing. 46,827,610  86,895,108  68,146,685 

Free  goods 9,826,881  8,^89,129  7,642,144 

Specie  and  baUion 1,228,121  1,869,144  1,681,769 

Total  enured  at  port $187,547,817        $189,604,760       9148,828,994 

■XFOBIB  FROM   KVW  TORK  TO  rOEEIGN  PORTS  POR  THB  NTKC  MONTHS  PROM 
JANUARY   1. 

1868.  1864.  1865. 

Domestic  prodnee 9126,475,981  9158,861,998  9107,984,867 

Foreign  merchandise  free 779,798  1,682,848  772,180. 

>  V     Do.                   dutiable....     4.281,442  18,961,285  2,741,641 

Specie  and  bullion 82,846,494  84,986,661  22,689,116 

Total  exports $168,888,715        $204,882,287        $184,187,294 

Do.  exelosiTe  of  specie 180,487,221         169,896,676  111,448,178 

6.-STATI8TIC8  OF  COTTON. 

The  New  York  World,  in  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  Cotton  Trade,  is  car 
aothority  for  the  following.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  upon  the  subject 
oorselTes  in  the  next  namber  of  the  Rcyikw  : 

COTTON  MAHUTAOTORB  ON  THB  OONTINRNT  OT  KDROPa. 

The  status  of  the  ootton  manufactare  in  the  other  coantries  of  Earope,  in 
1860,  ¥dll  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  foUowioff  table.  To  render  the  same 
more  complete  we  have  included  in  it  a  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  figures 

g'ven  in  the  above  account  of  the  trade  in  our  own  country  and  in  Great 
ritain: 

COTTON  MANUPACrURXB  OF  THB  UNTrXD  BTATIS  AND  EUROPB  IB  1860. 

No.  of  Hands  Spindles.  Lbs.  of  oot- 

ftctoriea.  emplojed.  ton  naed. 

United  SUtes 916  118,920  6,086,798  864.086,128 

Greet  Britain 2,260  600,000  80,000,000  1,140,670,112 

France 2,000  274,880  6,600,000  140,000,000 

Switzerland  182              61,908  1,112,808  80.000,000 

ZoUvereln 208  110,190  2,018.686  66.000,000 

Austria 90  82,010  e»6,000  26,000,000 

Belgium 28  28,000  610,000  81,000,000 

Lombardy 88  29,000  140,000  10,000,000 

Sardinia 17              14,000  210.000  17,000,000 

RusBia....' :...       66  60,000  1,100,000  66,281,000 

Total 6,728         1,218,868        46,281,637       1,887,827,235 

When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  hands,  and  especially  of  women  and 
children,  who  find  emplovment  in  this  ^eat  branch  of  trade,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  inyested  in  it.  and  then  reflect  that  its  growth,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  has  taken  place  within  the  last  sixty  years,  we  may  class  it  as  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

VOL.  V.-KO.  I.  7 
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Mr.  Gooige  MoHeury,  in  a  worlt  on  "  The  Cotloo  Tpade,"  i-Bceatly  pnb&iMd 
ia  Bngland,  eatimabea  the  Ibllawiag  ae  the  eendomptioa  of  cotton  thronghovl 
the  world  dming  the  year  1860: 

Jn  maeMns  ffOod§,                                                          Population.  PoimdB. 

Prance,  4  Ibe.  per  head 37,000,000  148,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Irehind,  9  lbs.  per  head 29,000.000  261,000,000 

Rest  of  .^ope,  average  1  lb.  per  head 210,000,000  210,000.000 

Asia,  Australia,  Polynesia  and  Egypt,  1  lb.  per  head.770,000,000  770,000,000 

United  States,  12  lbs.  per  head 81,000,000  872,000,000 

Rest  of  America,  1  lb.  per  head 89,000,000  89,000,000 

1,116,000,000       1,800,000,000 

Add  that  xnanulaotai^  by  hand,  and  atoeks  Jieid  over  in  Tariona 

places  in  the  world,  exclusive  of  the  interior  of  Africa 600,000,000 

Total :......... 2,400,000,000 

The  ayerage  consumption  in  Enrope  is  given.    In  Turkey  and  Germany,  tliret 

fi>unda  per  head  are  used,  bat  in  many  places  there  is  none  whatever.    Mr. 
cHenry  estimates  that  only  six  hundred  millions  of  people  wear  cotton ;  Mr. 
Conklin's  table  gives  more  than  double  that  number. 

Though  we  have  ^ven  Mr.  McHenry's  figures,  we  must  say  that  in  some  in- 
ttaneee  they  convey  gross  misconoefotions.  His  book  is  written  in  the  interest 
of  Ihe  cotton  States,  and  his  object  has  been  to  prove  that  those  States  supplied 
the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  coi^sumed  in  the  world.  If.  however,  he  merely 
means  the  cotton  that  entered  into  the  channels  of  commerce  and  passed  throngh 
the  factories  of  Europe  and  America,  he  is  not  far  wrong.  But  the  statementB 
we  hereafter  make  in  reference  to  the  production,  etc.,  of  cotton  in  India  and 
China,  will  prove  how  wide  he  is  of  the  truth  when  he  places  the  consumption 
in  hand-manufactured  goods  at  only  six  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 

THB  OOTTON  OEOP  AOOORDmO  TO  THS  LA8T  OSKSUa 

The  census  taken  in  June,  1860,  gives  the  amount  of  g^ned  cotton  raised  in 
the  United  States  during  the  previous  year  as  6,387,662  bales  of  400  pounds 
each,  or  2,164,820,800  pounds.  Ttiis  was  considerably  more  than  double  the 
amount  raised  ten  years  before,  when  the  previous  census  was  taken. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bales  raised  in  the  separate  States 
and  Territories : 


8taU»,ete,  Bales.     SlaU^etc 

Mississippi 1,202.607    Florida 66,16S 

Alabama..., 989,965    Missouri 41,188 

Louisiana 777,738    Virginia 12,727 

Georgia 701,840    Illinois 1,482 

Texas 431,463     Utah 136 

Arkansas ^ 867,393     Kansas 61 

SouthCaroUna 863,412    NewMexico 19 

North  CaroUna... 146,614    Tennessee ' ...296.464 


Total 6,887,052 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  four  States  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  produced  more  thnn  two-thirds  the  supply,  or  8,672,040  bales,  ag^nst 
1,716,012  bales  produced  in  the  other  States,  etc. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  States  were  considerably  changed  during  the 
decade.  In  the  previous  enuinerAtion  Alabama  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
while  Mississippi  came  second ;  then  came  in  order  (Jeorgia,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana ;  Texas  and  Arkansas,  which  followed,  produced  at 
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that  time  only  58,0Y2  and  66,844  bales  respectlTely.  This  slgnifioant  fact  proTes 
how  the  great  proportion  of  the  cotton  trade  had  migrated  within  the  ten  jaart 
from  the  Atlantic  States  to  those  on  the  Gulf  and  the  lower  Mississippi 

TBV  PSODUOEES  OV  COTTOIT. 

From  the  same  source  we  extract  the  following  tabnlar  statement  of  the  pro> 
dnetion  of  cotton  throafj^hont  the  world  during  each  of  the  years  named.  Ihe 
%nre8  doubtless  approximate  to  correctness  with  the  exception  of  those  givinff 
the  growth  in  India  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  During  the  years  1840,  1860  ima 
1860,  about  half  the  amount  stated  to  have  been  produced  in  these  years  Ib 
India  was  exported  theuce  to  England,  while  it  sent  an  equal  amount  of  raw 
cotton  to  China,  and  a  large  supply  of  home-manufactured  goods  to  various  parts 
of  Asia,  and  some  even  to  Europe : 

GROWTH  or  oorroN  nr  thx  world  in  icojions  or  pouicds. 

ITfl. 

BrazU 22 

WeetlndieB 12 

5<?ypt.-. 

Rest  of  Africa 46 

India 180 

Rest  of  Asia 190 

Mexico  and  South  America 

except  Brazil * 68 

Elsewhere 

United  States. 2 


Total. 


..469 


1801. 

1811. 

1881. 

1881. 

1840. 

1860L 

I860: 

26 

86 

82 

88 

80 

40 

86 

10 

12 

10 

9 

8 

8 

6 

, , 

1 

6 

18 

26 

80 

^     0 

46 

44 

40 

'  86 

84 

84 

86     • 

160 

170 

176 

180 

186 

210 

460 

160 

146 

186 

116 

110 

120 

1811 

66 

67 

44 

86 

86 

40 

67 

16 

11 

8 

4 

18 

16 

•    100 

48 

80 

180 

886 

664 

990 

1,660 

681 

656 

680 

820 

1,094 

1,482 

2aKX) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  between  the  years  1881  and  1840  this  country  begaA 
to  supply  half;  and  in  1860  two-thirds  the  product  of  the  staple  as  giyen  in  the 
above  estimate. 

THE  COTTON  StJPPLT   DURING  THE   WAR. 

The  result  of  the  rebellion  has  been  to  place  the  United  States  in  the  fifth 
rank  of  the  nations  supplying  cotton  to  the  manufactories  of  the  world,  and  to 
remove  them  for  a  time  m>m  the  prominent  position  they  previously  held  over ' 
aU  other  eotton-exportinff  countries.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  material  to  know 
from  whence  the  cotton  has  been  obtained  that  has  in  some  measure  helped  to 
fill  the  void  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Southern  supply  As  England  has 
been  the  country  most  affected  oy  this  stoppage  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to 
her  commerce  in  the  staple,  especially  as  it  is  to  her  we  must  hope  to  send  the 
greatest  part  of  our  cotton  exports  in  the  fiiture,  as  we  did  in  the  past 

AMOUNT  or  COTTON  OBTAINED  BT -XNOLAND. 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  of  cotton  In  Great  Britain  for  two 
periods  of  four  years,  one  being  that  immediately  preceding  the  war,  and  the 
other  that  of  ^e  war : 

Daring  the  War. 

PoQBda 

1861 1,260,826,900 

1862 686,001,600 

1868 682,810,000 

1864 ^    901,860,000 


Before  the  War. 

Ponndft. 

1867 974,287,900 

1858 1,018,180.000 

1869 -  1,191,066,800 

1860 1,417,874,800 


The  lam  amount  obtained  in  1861  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  blockade  of  tlie  Southern  ports  for  the  first  four  months  of  that  year, 
andit  was  then  for  a  long  time  so  inefiicient  that  blockade-runners  carried  on  a 
prosperous  and  profitable  trade.  In  fact  the  South  managed  to  dispose  of  nearly 
all  the  previous  year's  crop. 
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SOVSOM  or  8UFFLT. 

Below  is  giyen  a  list  of  the  coantriea  firom  which  Enghmd  drew  her  sapply* 
and  the  amount  received  from  each,  daring  the  year  1864,  and  appended  to  it  la 
an  estimate  of  the  receipts  for  the  current  year  which  appears  to  haye  met  with 
general  acceptance  in  the  best  informcKi  conmierdal  circles: 

Actual  Import  Bstlmated  Import 

Frwn                                                             in  1864.                   ^  in  18«&.  ( 

India *. 1,899,614  bales  1,600,000  bales. 

China 890,074    "  600,000     " 

Egypt 267,102    "  867,000     " 

BrazU 212,192    "  260,000     " 

America 197,776    "  200,000     " 

West  Indies,  Ac 69,645     **  100,000     •« 

Smyrna  and  Mediterranean  ports...       62,068    "  98,000     ** 

Total 2.687,856  bales.  8,100,000  bales. 

It  must  b^  remarked  that  the  estimate  for  1866  was  made  early  in  the  year, 
and  with  the  anticipation  that  the  war  would  oontinne  throughout  the  year. 
The  dose  of  the  struggle  having  now  thrown  the  cotton  stored  at  the  l^th 
into  the  market,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  figures  put  down  for  America 
may  be  the  result,  while  depreciation  in  price  may  decrease  the  exports  from 
other  countries. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Review  is  open  for  discussions  upon  any  and  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
prog^ss  of  National  Agriculture,  and  it  will  devote  especial  attention  to  the 
development  of  Southern  crops  in  connection  With  the  new  state  of  industry  in 
tiiat  quarter. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  this  matter,  and  shall  be  glad  at 
all  times  to  receive  and  embody  their  views. 

In  its  past  history  the  Revibw  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  agricultural 
staples  of  the  South,  their  mode  of  cullivation  and  value,  and  many  of  the 
most  valuable  papers  were  afterwards  condensed  by  the  Editor  into  his  book, 
entitled,  "  Procuress  and  Resources  of  the  South,"  etc.  The  volumes  would  be 
consulted  to  advantage  uow. 

1.— VALUE  OF  AGRICUl.TURAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

States.                                          fTc    AcTM  Improved.  Unimproved.  CuhYalae. 

AUbama 6,886,724  12,718.821  $175,824,622 

Arkansas ^ 1,988,818  7,690,898  91,649,778 

California 2,468,034  6,262,000  48,726,8«)4 

Connecticut 1,830,807  673,467  90,880,006 

Delaware 687,066  867,280  81,426,857 

Florida 654,218  2,206,016  16,436,727 

Georgia 8,062,768  18,687,782  157,072.808 

Illinois 13,096,874  7,815,615  408,944,088 

tnd'uina 8,242,188  8,146,109  856,712,176 

Iowa 8,792,792  6,277,116  119,899,547 

Kansas 406,468  1,872,982  12,268,28» 

Kentucky 7,644,208  11,519,063  291.496,955 

Louisiana 2,707,108  6,591,468  204,789,662 

Maine 2,704,183  8,023,688  78,688.525 

Maryland  8,002,267  1,888,804  145.978,077 

Massachusetts 2,155,512  1,183,212  123,266,948 

Michigan 8,476,296  8,554,638  160,886,496 
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8tatoSk  Acres  Improved. 

Minnesota.  .^ 656,250 

MiflriBsippi 6,065,755 

Mi8«)iiri 6,246,8n 

KawHampehire 2,367,084 

New  Jersey 1 ,944,44 1 

Wew  York 14,368,408 

North  Carolina 6,517,284 

Oluo 12,626,894 

Oregon 8W,4 14 

PennsylYaniA 10,463,296 

Rhode  Island 836,128 

Sonth  Carolina 4,572,060 

ToBnesaee 6,795,887 

Texas 2,660,781 

Vermont 2,828,167 

Vn^inU 1 1,437,821 

"Wisconsin 8,746,167 

Total  States 162,649,848 

Total  Territories 460,872 

Aggregate 168,110,720 


UnlmproTed. 

2,165,716 

10,778,929 

18,787,989 

1,877,691 

1,089.084 

6,616,566 

17,245,685 

7.846,747 

1,164,126 

^6,548,844 

186,096 

11,628,859 

18,878,828 

22,693,247 

1,461,267 

19,679,215 

4,147.420 

241,948,671 
2,158,147 


Cash  value. 

27,606,922 
190,760,86^ 
280.682,126 

69,689,761 
180,260,888 
803,848.698 
148,801,066 
678,182,991 

16,200,598 
662,060,707 

19,660,652 
189,652,508 
271,858.986 

88.101.820 

94,289,045 
371,761.661 
181,117,164 

$6,681,520,04« 
$13,524,961 


244,101,818  $6,645,045,008 


2.— COST  OF  PRODUCING  COTTON  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


Twelye  or  fifteen  years  ago  some  calcolations  were  made,  going  to  show  the 
lowest  price  at  which  cotton  oonld  be  produced  and  sold  on  me  Southern  plan- 
tations, and  a  mat  variety  of  information  upon  the  subject  was  condensed  by 
QB  into  the  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West.    (See  yoI.  H,  p.  16.) 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  now  that  mduce- 
meots  are  being  held  out  to  immigrants,  and  large  quantities  of  Southern  land 
are  put  into  the  market  In  our  opinion  no  greater  field  for  capital  or  enter- 
prise was  ever  offered  to  the  world  than  the  production  of  cotton  at  prices 
which  may  range  at  even  one  half  or  one  third  tne  present  limits. 

Among  the  calculations  made  at  the  time  were  those  by  Solon  Robinson,  now 
a^cultural  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  He  took  the  case  first  of  Colonel 
WiUlanu^  plantation,  near  Sodeiy  Hill,  S.  C.  goring  the  inyestment  and  the 
crop: 

CAPITAL  INY£BTED.  CROP.  , 


4,200  acres  of  land  (2,700  in 

cultiTation)  at  $15 $63,000.00 

254  slaves,  at  $350  each,  ay-  ' 

erage  old  and  young 89,900.00 

60  mules  and  mares,  and  one 
jack,  and  one  stud,  ayerage 

$60 3,720.00 

200  head  of  cattle,  at  $10. . .  2,000.00 

600  head  of  hogs,. at  $2 1,000.00 

23  carts  and  6  wagons 520.00 

60  bull-tongue  plows.  60  shav- 
ing do.,  26  tomii]^  do.,  16 
drill  do.,  15  harrows,  at  an 

ayerage  of  $1.60  each 262.00 

AU  other  plantation  tools  esti- 
mated, worth 1,000.00 

$161,402.00 


331,000  lbs.  cotton,  at 

13,600  lbs  of  bacon,  taken  for 
home  place  and  factory. . . .     676.00 

Beef  and  butter  for  do.  and 
sales ^ ,...     500.00 

1,100  bushels  of  com  and 
meal  for  do.  and  sales 650.00 

80  cords  of  tan  bark  for  his 
tan  yard 480.00 

Charges  to  others  for  black- 
smith work 100.00 

Mutton  and  wool  for  home  use 
and  sales 125.00 


$2,480.00 
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The  ezpeDses  on  thia  plantation  are  given  in  detail  from  the  proprietor'a 
books: 

Interest  on  first  five  items,  $158,620  at  7  per  cent 411,108.00 

Freight  and  commissions  on  cotton  at  market  ^  per  cent 2,069.60 

Bagging  and  rope 727.84 

Taxes,  medical  attendance,  overseers,  clothing,  and  extras  for  neg^roes, 

replacing  machinery 8,994.04 

$17,894.48 
Dedoot  other  products  than  cotton 2,480.00 

*  $15,464.00 

Cost  per  ponnd  for  cotton  prodoced 4.7  mills. 

A  writer  in  the  S&vih  Carolinian  submitted  Mr.  Robinson's  conclusions  to 
severe  criticism,  and  deduced  from  these  items  the  following  for  Mr.  WilliamflT 
estate,  above  referred  to: 

CAPITAL  nrvBSTU),  $150,152. 

Jneonu  of  the  Farm, 

881,186  lbs.  cotton,  at  six  oenU $19,868.16 

Bacon  and  other  proTisions ^ 2,480.00 

Increase  of  negroes,  say  five  per  cent.,  set  down  as  capital  $89,000. .    4,495.00 

$26,798.16 
The  aumal  expenses  of  the  fiurm,  as  itemised  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  fnll 
estimate,  including  freight  and  commission 6,791.48 

Net  profits  of  capital  inyested $20,001 .68 

These  profits  amount  to  over  t?UrUen  per  eenL  per  annum  over  all  expenses — 
the  C^rleeton  price  of  cotton  being  omy  put  down  at  six  cents.  Suppoee  the 
crop  averaged  eight  cente  in  Charletton,  ae  it  wmld  do  at  t^te  preeent  time,  (1858), 
theproJUe  would  be  $26,614.40,  or  nearfy  eighteen  per  cent  /  / 

Another  estate,  that  of  Robert  Montague,  in  Marengo  oounty,  Alabama,  la 
taken,  and  furnishes  the  following  statistics : 


1,100  acres  of  land,  at  $25..  927,500.00  Interest  on  capital  at  seven 

120  davee,  at  $400 48,000.00        per  ceftt 45,756.80 

4  wagons 400.00  Cash  expenses,  taxes,  average.    100*00 

5  yoke  pf  oxen  at  $80 150.00  Blankets,    hats    and     shoes, 

80  mules  and  horses,  at  $75.     2,250.00  (other   clothing   all   home- 

4,000  bushels  com  on  hand  made) 250.00 

for  plantation  use,  at  85  Medical  bill,  average  not  ex- 
cents 1,400.00        ceedin^ 40.00 

Fodder  and  oats,  do.     do. . .       200.00  500  lbs.  iron,   $30  ;    hoes  and 

40headof  caUle,  at  $6,do.       200.00        spades,  $80 60.00 

70    do.  of  sheep,  at  $2.  do.       140.00  Average  outlay  for  mules  oyer 

250  do.  of  hogs,  do.       600.00        what  are  raised 100.00 

20,000  lbs.  bacon  and  pork,  do  1,000.00  Average  expense  yearly  for  ma- 
Plows  and  all  other  tools,  do.      500.00        chinory  repairs...: 20.00 

Bagging  and  rope 850.00 

$82,240.00  $6,676.00 

The  crop  was  128,000  pounds  cotton  which  would  be  a  cost  of  about  ^ 
cents  per  pound. 

In  all  sections  of  the  South,  adapted  to  white  labor,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that,  under  judicious  administration,  results  in  the  future  qmte  as  fayorable  may 
ba  counted  upon. 
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^)EPAETMEKT  OF  IHTEMAl  IMPEOYEMENTS. 

OuB  statement  of  American  railroads  cannot  be  made  complete  for  this  issue 
of  the  Retiew  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Southern  statistics. 
We  hope  to  obtain  from  the  companies  in  that  quarter,  at  an  early  date,  an  exact 
report  of  their  condition,  resources,  debts;  and  the  amount  of  machinery  exist- 
ing and  required.  The  necessities  of  the  Southern  roads,  and  their  important 
oonnections  with  those  of  the  Korth  should  stimulate  capitalists  everywhere  to 
aid  in  their  re-construction. 

KA1LB0AD8  OF  GKSAT    BBJTAIN. 

Length  at    Gapltal  paid       Pusengert         Trafflo  Working  Vet 

Tarnn.       ^^  ^^^  ^  ^>  (Shares,       Oonveyed.       Beeeipta.       Xxpenset.  Beeaipta 

'^^        Mobyeat;      LoaDaAe.)  So» 

Mlf«a 

1848  6,127  £200,178,059    57.965,070  £9,988,561' 

1849  6,031  229,747,778  63,841,539  11,806,498 
1860  6,621  240,270,745  72,864,422  18,204,668 
1851  6,890  248,240,896  85,391,095  14,997,469 
1862  7,336  264,166,672  89,136,729  15,710.664 
1858  7,686  278,324,614  102,286,660  18,086,879 
1854  8,064  286,068,794  111,206,707  20.216,724  £9,206,205  £11,009,519 
1856  8,280     297,684,709  118,695,185  21,607,699     10,299,709     11,207,890 

1866  8,707     807,696,086  129,847.592  23,166,491     10,837,466     12,328,035 

1867  9,094     816,157,268  189,008,888  24,174,610     11,240,239     12,934,371 

1858  9,642     826,876,607  189,193,699  28,966,749     11.668,225     12,288,624 

1859  10.002  834,362,928  149,807,148  25,743,502  (Not  ascertained.) 

1860  10,483  848,180,127  163,488,672  27,766,622  18.187,368     14,579,254 

1861  10,869  862,827,838  178,778,218  28,566,865  18,848,837     14,722,018 

1862  11,661  885,218,438  180,420,065  29,089,100  14,268,409     14,810,691 


I 

OMmot  be  §^rm  pf»- 
▼kNMtol8i4. 


inSCELLMEOUS  STATISTICS. 

THE  FAR  WEST. 

Wb  have  before  ns  a  little  work,  entitled,  "  The  Great  West,"  by  Edward  H. 
Hall,  which  ilbounds  hi  the  iiiost  TaluaUe  information  of  the  latest  date  in  re- 
emrd  to  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  far  West,  which  have  sprang  up  in  the 
Ust  few  years,  and  which  are  exhibiting  the  most  extraordinary  development 
We  commend  the  work  to  all  persons  during  information  npon  this  important 
section  of  the  Union. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  make  some  references  to  the  contents  of  the  volume : 
MiNVEsoTA.— The  population  in  1860  was  172,000,  against  5.880  in  1860.  The 
country  is  undulating,  like  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Its  soil  fertile.  Its  cliroate  is 
remarkably  dry  and  salubrious.  Ita  settlements  are  principally  in  the  South- 
eastern part  of  the  State  and  along  the  courses  of  the  large  rivers.  Even  in 
these  localities  many  choice  locations  are  still  unoccupied.  CTopper  and  iron 
ore  are  abundant  in  parts  of  the  State,  and  some  coal  has  been  discovered. 
There  is  no  lack  of  timber  generally,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  power 
for  manufacturing  purposes.    Four  railroadA  are  in  progress  in  the  State : 

PUNCIPAL  OrnBS  AMD  TOWVS. 

"  Saint  Paul,  the  capital  and  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State,  has  a  romantic 
•itoation  on  the  bluffs,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  Popula- 
Uoo,  at  the  last  census  (1860),  was  10  401.    It  now  contains  nearly  double  that 
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mimber.  It  oontains  the  capitoU  a  hAndsome  brick  edifice,  Tarioni  hmodsoiiie 
chorchee,  sereral  fint-dMW  hoteU,  and  many  spleadid  prtT«te  reddu^cea. 

"  Saint  Anthony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  nine  milee  aboye  Saint  Paul, 
eommands  a  fine  view  of  the  falls,  firom  which  the  city  deriyes  its  name.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Minnesota,  and  oontains  nnmerons  fine  boildlngSL 
Population  4,000.    Principal  business,  manufacture  of  lumber  and  flour. 

"  Minneapolis,  on  the  west  »ide  of  the  Mississippi,  diyides  with  Sunt  Anthony 
the  immense  power  created  by  the  falls  at  that  place.  A  canal  b  in  process  of 
construction,  which  will  render  this  power  available  for  an  unlimited  amount  of 
machinery.  This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  rolling  prairie.  It  con* 
tains  seyeral  fine  public  and  private  buildings,  and  has  a  population  of  several 
thousand. 

"  Stillwater,  on  the  St  Croix  River,  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  the  centre  of  a 
large  lumber  trade. 

Mnrs&AL    ESSOUBCSS. 

"  The  northwestern  section  of  Minnesota  is  crossed  by  ranges  of  granite,  over- 
laid with  deposits  of  clay  and  drift.  These  ranges  are  a  continuation  of  the 
great  development  of  primary  rock  which  extends  from  Labrador  and  James 
Bay  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  thence  westward,  and  disap- 
pears under  the  drift  deposit  of  the  Red  River  valley.  The  elevation  of  this 
primary  rock,  covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of  drift,  constitutes  the  heights  of 
land  from  whence  descend  the  three  great  rivers.  The  rocky,  sterile,  north- 
western comer  of  the  State  comprises  a  mineral  field,  which,  if  we  may  trust 
the  deductions  of  geologista,  wiU  be  inferior  only  to  agriculture  as  a  source  of 
wealth. 

Copper, — Copper  abounds  in  the  mineral  belt  stretching  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior;  and  large  masses  of  the  pure  metal  have  been  taken 
from  Knife  and  Stuart  Rivers. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  around  Portage  and  Pigeon  Rivera. 
The  metal  wrought  from  this  ore  has  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  found 
fully  equal  in  tenacity  and  malleability  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian  iron. 
The  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Superior  District  amounted,  for  1865,  to 
1,447 tons;  and  for  1858,  to  Sl,085  tons. 

Discoveries  of  coal  have  also  been  made  in  Brown  county,  on  the  Cottonwood 
River,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Ulm,  but  little  or  nothing  is  yet  known  of  their  ex- 
tent or  value. 
Building  stone,  elate,  and  clay  are  also  found  in  different  sections  of  the  State." 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  hereafter,  and  more  fuUy  in  regard  to  the 
States  and  Territories  which  follow : 

Montana PopuUtion  30,000.    Capital Tiiginia  City. 

Nevada "  45,000.  "  Carson  aty. 

Colorado "  62,000.  "  Denver. 

Ariaona "  15,000.  "  Prescott. 

UUh "  98,000.  «  ...  .Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington "  16,000.  "  ....Olympia. 

Oregon "  62.766.  "  ....Salem. 

New  Mexico "  28,000.  "  ....SanUFe. 

California **  600,000.  '*  Sacramenta 

DacoUh "  9,000.  "  Yankton. 

Western  Missouri * 

Nebraska "  28,892.  **  ...  .Omaha  City. 

Kansas "  167,206.  "  Topeka. 

Idaho "  26,000.  "  ...  .Idaho. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


Wx  are  indebted  to  th«  Hon,  8»er^ 
iary  of  the  TMOtwry  ibr  the  Reports  iA 
Kadonal  Commerce  tod  Navigation  for 
the  yean  1860,  '61,  '62,  and  '68,  that  of 
18#4  baviag  not  yet  been  iwa«d. 
These  reports  embrace  srTastamoant 
of  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
oor  foreign  and  domestio  commeroial 
relations,  and  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  reports  which  were  formerly 
issued  from  the  office.  They  will  fur- 
nish much  aid  in  oar  fatore  labors. 
Mr.  McCuUoch  has  established  his 
character— a  statesman  of  large  and 
libera)  views^upon  the  great  qaestions 
and  iMceseities  of  the  day. 

From  the  Department  of  AgrievHure, 
through  Isaac  Newton,  Beq.,  its  head, 
we  have  been  courteously  presented 
with  the  volumes  which  have  eman- 
ated from  the  office  since  1860,  and 
with  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  agricul- 
tural facts  which  it  issues.  There  is 
so  sobject  of  interest  to  American 
agriculturists  which  is  not  ably  and 
elaborately  treated  in  these  volumes, 
and  they  are  a  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people. 

The  Ceneue  Office  presents  us  with 
the  volumes  which  have  so  far  appear- 
ed, embodying  the  Statistics  of  Popu- 
lation and  Agriculture  for  1860,  and  a 
general  compendium  of  tho  whole 
work.  These  volumes  were  issued 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Others  are  promised,  which 
win  be  edited,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  chief  clerk.  The  vast  fund 
of  material  which  is  furnished  will 
enable  us  hereafter  to  prepare  some 
articles  on  national  statistics  which  will 
have  a  general  value,  and  we  will  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  take  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  census  of  1860,  and  tor- 


nMi  some  perhaps  necessary  data, 
showing  our  connection  with  that 
work,  and  refuting  the  idle  and  un- 
just complaints  which  were  made 
againet  us  from  certain  sources,  and 
which  we  have  allowed  to  sleep  for 
nearly  ten  years,  not  regarding  the 
subject  as  of  any  public  interest 
Meanwhile,  we  accord  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
the  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
facts  are  presented  in  the  present 
works. 

The  State  Department  has  extended 
to  us  equal  courtesies  in  presenting  the 
admirable  volumes  for  1860,  '61,  '68,  '68» 
and  1864,  upon  our  Commercial  Rela- 
tione with  foreign  powers.  They  em- 
brace the  reports  of  all  Consular  Agents 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  embody 
valuable  statistics  in  relation  to  each 
country,  the  toriff  regulations  in  force, 
etc,  etc.  With  such  information  be 
fore  him,  a  statesman  must  be  inexcn* 
sable  who  blunders  in  forming  his 
opinions  of  the  commercial  requisitions 
of  this  country.  From  the  same  De- 
partment we  receive  the  JReporta  of 
Ttnmiffration,  covering  the  years  above 
referred  to,  and  find  the  tables  very 
complete  and  well-digested  but  some- 
what deficient  in  aggregate  results, 
which  we  understand  will  be  supplied 
hereafter. 

The  Book  Table  of  the  Rbview  is 
rather  meager  for  the  present  month. 
Shut  off  as  we  were  within  the  South 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  from 
oomronnicatlon  with,  the  outside  world, 
it  is  refreshing  to  look  over  the  cata- 
logues of  the  time  and  examine  upon 
their  bookshelves  the  rich  accumula- 
tions^ Though  the  number  of  new 
works  is  much  smaller  than  we  had 
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supposed,  a  yery  striking  improvement 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  character  of  the 
material  and  the  style  of  publication. 
We  acknowledge  our,  obligaUons  to 
Harper  4(  Brotiiersfor  aeveral  of  these 
works : 

L  Tk$  Ordeal  of  Fr^  Labor  in  thM 
Brituk  Wnt  IndUt,  by  Wm,  G.  SewalL 
This  is  a  volume  which  will  be  eepeoi- 
ally  valoable  in  the  present  times,  and 
the  author  had  rare  opportunities  of 
informing  himself  in  every  particular. 
He  went  to  the  Islands  unfaTorably 
impressed  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
emancipation,  and  after  a  full  examina- 
tion his  views  underwent  a  radical 
change.  An  article  in  review  of  tlie 
volume  has  been  coounenoed  by  us,  but 
it  must  be  delayed  to  the  next  issue  of 
the  RiviKir,  when,  perhaps,  some  data 
in  relation  to  the  recent  outbreak  in 
Jamaica  may  be  appended. 

2.  Bi$(0r$f  o/th9  UniUd  Staim  Cav- 
alry, by  Major  Albert   G.  Brackets 

« This  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  with 
engravings,  and  furnishes  a  complete 
history  of  that  branch  of  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
formation  of  the  Government  until  the 
present  time.  Appended  to  the  work 
is  a  list  of  all  the  regiments  (with  tiie 
names  of  their  commanders)  which 
have  been  in  service  during  the  recent 
war.  It  a  through  channels  like  this, 
personal  memoirs  and  official  docu- 
ments, that  we  must  expect  a  fair  and 
just  history  of  the  American  troubles; 
and  therefore  the  student  should  begin 
his  collection  now,  and  include  in  his 
catalogue  the  productions  of  either  side. 
The  truths  of  contemporary  history  can 
only  be  slowly  sifted  out 

3.  Thouffhit  on  the  Future  Civil 
Policy  of  America,  by  John  W,  Draper, 
M.  D.,  LLP.,  author  of  the  His- 
tory  of  Intellectual  Development  in 
Kurope.  In  treating  this  subject,  the 
author  disouMes  the  influences  of  cU* 


mate  upon  national  character,  the 
effects  of  emigration,  etc ;  and  be 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  tendency  everywJiere  to  the  concen- 
tration of  power,  which  he  regards  so 
&r  from  being  in  antagonism  to  demo^ 
cratic  institutions,  as  to  be  their  legi- 
timate and  unav<ddable  results. 

4  ITie  Obeenrimff  Faeultiee  tite  irml^ 
ed  of  in  a  neat  little  volume  by  War- 
ren Burton,  wh<^  object  is  to  indicate 
to  parents  and  teachers  the  readiest 
means  of  attracting  the'youthful  mind, 
and  of  imparting  information,  and  of 
seiiing  upon  its  peculiarities.  Tha 
work  is  very  interesting  in  all  of  thesa 
particulars. 

5.  Professor  March,  of  La&yette  Col- 
lege, Eastern  Pennsylvania,  furniahes 
a  brief  manual  for  the  PkiUloffical 
Study  <^  the  JSmgUsh  Language,  of 
which  he  is  a  professor.  The  subject 
is  ingeidously  treated,  and  tbe  work  is 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  our 
Idgh  schools,  academies,  eta 

^,  The  Oil  Regiom  of  Fmmtylwuiia. 
This  b  a  duodecimo  of  about  800  pages» 
and  professes  to  be  a  guide  to  the  loca« 
tion  where  petroleum  is  found — how  it 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  at  what  cost. 
The  author,  William  Wright,  has  had 
a  large  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
sulgect,  and  has  traveled  extensively 
in  its  elucidation.  The  wonderful  re- 
sults of  petroleum  are  entirely  un- 
known to  our  Southern  readers,  and 
we  were  almost  surprised  to  hear 
when  the  war  was  over,  th^t  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun  had  sprung  up  at 
the  North  which  had  produced  almost 
the  miraculous  results  of  Califomi* 
gold  mines.  Who  knows  but  that  ia 
the  future  the  South  and  West  shall 
furnish  their  rich  contributions  in  this 
field? 

1  and  8.  Earper'i  Monthly  Maga- 
tine  and  Harper^e  Weekly,  These 
works  have  been  regularly  iBSued  ia 
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haiMJiome  ifejie,  as  the  pa^lie  ure  well 
•ware,  for  a  Qomber  of  years,  and  the 
distinetive  features  of  each  ha^e  been 
preeerred.  They  require  no  comment, 
bnt  speak  for  theroselres. 

We  shall  not  do  injustice  to  the 
labors  of  Horace  Greeley  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  late  war,  by  the  expree> 
■ion  of  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
Tolvme  he  was  polite  enough  to  send  us, 
untU  time  has  been  allowed  for  its  care- 
All  examination.  The  work  will  be  in 
two  volumes,  and  is  issued  in  superb 
style,  with  innumerable  maps  of  battles 
and  steel  engravings  of  public  men 
and  generals  in  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate ranks.  It  is  entitled  the 
Ameriean  Cct^iet, 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Van 
Errie,  of  the  I^ew  York  Day  ^oolr,  for 
hie  little  volume  upon  the  physieal 
ohnraoteristies  of  the  negro  raoe,  in 
which  he  shows  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  the  great  errors  which 
have  been  committed  by  our  politicians 
and  philanthropists.  He  discusses  the 
•object  under  the  heads  of  Popular 
Delusions,  Laws  of  Organization,  Histo- 
rieal  Outline,  Hybridiflm,  Normal  Con- 
dition of  the  Negr»,  the  Future  of  the 
Ifegro,  etc 

To  the  publishers,  John  W.  Orr  and 
Co.,  New  York,  we  are  alto  indebted 
for  Vol.  m.  of  the  Ameriean  Odd- 
/dlow.  This  is  a  serial  work,  pub- 
lished monthly  and  is  so  interesting 
that  we  imagine  it  will  find  a  place 
in  the  family  of  every  member  of  the 
fraternity. 

Mr.  Alex.  Delmar,  who  edits  the 
Socitd  Scimde  Jieview,  which  has  now 
reached  its  third  qoarterl}'  number, 
lavors  us  with  a  copy  of  each  No.  The 
work  is  handsomely  issued  and  is,  de- 
voted to  political  economy,  statistics, 
etc.,  examining  very  critically  theories 
of  finance  and  taxation,  and  exhibiting 
great    resenrch    on    all    the    subjects] 


treated.  The  editors  are  nBccmfH>oQiit* 
ing  free-trade  men.  Tenns»  g4  per 
annum. 

HuhCm  MtTtKanli  JfagMm  and  the 
Bamk$n*  Magtuhu  also  grace  our  table. 
They  are  works  of  interest  and  value, 
and  each  pursues  its  specialty  with 
enterprise  and  energy.  We  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  founders  of  theae 
national  works,  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq., 
and  J.  Smith  Homan^  Esq.,  and  are 
glad  to  perceive  that  their  labors  ara 
still  appreciated  by  the  public  They 
were  our  eontemporaries  in  stem*  r 
times. 

The  JtMUan  JUiord,  a  record  of 
American  events,  is  the  title  of  a  work 
which  is  being  published  in  serial 
numbers  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  198 
Broadway,  New  York,  under  the  edi- 
torial charge  pf  Frank  Moore,  Esq. 
Eight  large  octavo  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, which  oontain  much  of  the 
documentary  history  of  the  war,  and 
other  volumes  will  follow.  Price  60 
cents  per  single  No.,  112  pages.  Tha 
eight  volumes  aontain : 

L  A  full  and  concise  Diary  of 
Events,  from  the  Meeting  of  the 
South  Carolina  Convention  in 
December,  1860,  to  the  present 
time. 

n.  Over  three  thousand  Official  Re- 
ports  and  Narratives  of  all  the 
BaUles  and  Skirmishes  that 
have  occurred  during  the  war. 
IIL  Over  twelve  hundred  Songs  and 
Ballads,  both  Loyal  and  Rebel. 
IV.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Portraits,  engraved  on  steel, 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  time,  and  numerous  Maps 
and  Plans  of  Battles^ 

Y.  Over  eight  .thoa^and  Incidenta 
and  Anecdotes  of  Personal  Dar- 
ing and  Bravery. 

A  monthly  periodical  in  the  German 
language,  published  by  John  Williams^ 
80  Beekman-etreet,  New  York,  and 
edited  by  Prof  A.  J.  Schem,  furnishes  a 
medium   for  the  Southern  people  to 
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oonraitmieftte  wHh  th«  Gemian  popnla- 
tloB  of  the  North  and  of  Earope,  where 
large  editions  are  circulated.  We  find 
the  editor  to  be  a  man  of  rare  learning 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
eabject.  " 

Agreeing  heartily  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  South,  such  as  Lee,  John- 
eton,  Hampton,  and  others,  that  it  is 
tlie  duty  of  her  sons  to  rem<xin  in  the 
eotm^ry,  and  abide  by  its  fortunes  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  we  have  discouraged 
all  schemes  of  emigration  to  Brazil  or 
to  Mexioo,  especially  since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  liberal  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Though  the  necessities 
of  our  own  position  will  require  us  to  be 
absent  a  good  deal,  we  expect  to  spend 
most  of  our  time  upon  the  soil  of  the 
South,  and  keep  up  our  association  and 
connection  with  her  people. 

Dr.  John  H.  Blue,  writing  from  Bra- 
rtl,  thus  apeaks  of  the  colony  located 
tiiere: 

"Judge  John  Gnillet,  an  old  and 
highly-esteemed  citizen  of  Carroll  coun- 
ty, with  several  famiUee,  and  a  Mr. 
Keavia,  of  Cooper  county,  Missouri, 
with  his  interesting  family,  are  now 
here  (August),  making  about  forty 
North  Americans  in  all,  the  nucleus  of 
a  good  settlement  around  Colonel  M. 
L,  Swain,  of  Louisiana,  who  has  located 
and  paid  for  a  body  of  land  on  the 
Assuoguy,  a  branch  of  the  Serra  Negro 
river,  which  empties  into  this  bay  from 
the  northwest,  and  which  is  the  only 
practicable  route  to  the  mines,  and  to 
the  rich  open  country  beyond.  We 
have  already  houses  and  a  little  store, 
and  will  soon  have  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  a  school  house,  the  Government 
giving  ufl  five  hundred  roilreis  a  year 
to  support  a  school.  We  have  small 
erops  of  com,  beans,  and  potatoes, 
gprowing  finely,  and  expect  to  keep 
*  ahead  of  the  wants  of  new-comers,  in 
the  way  of  food.  All  of  this  dates  firom 
about  the  time  I  came  into  the  bay,  a 
period  of  less  than  three  months." 

What  the  South  now  needs  is  capital, 
and  if  the  immense  accumulations  of 
the  North  could  be  only  <Hverted  in 


that  channel,  something  like  the  old 
days  of  prosperity  would  be  revived, 
and  the  difficulty  of  grappling  with 
the  great  question  of  the  national  debt 
would  be  materially  lessened.  Will 
not  these  rich  capitalists  pause  and 
consider?  Never  before  was  so  inviting 
a  field  opened.  Untold  wealth  lies 
sleeping,  and  needs  but  the  appliances 
which  they  can  offer.  Well  says  the 
Hon.  Kenneth  Rayner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  man  known  to  the  entire  conn- 
try: 

*'  Capital  is  what  the  South  now 
needd--capital  to  develop  its  manufac- 
turing, mining,  and  agricultural  re- 
sources ;  to  give  employment  to  labor ; 
to  set  everybody  to  work.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
labor.  Our  young  men  are  ready  to  go 
to  work,  anxious  to  get  employment; 
but  really  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
do.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  faot  that 
there  is  no  money  here,  and  very  littU 
prospect  of  its  coming  hereafter.  There 
may  be  some  six  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  scattered 
throughout  the  Soath.  This  is  tfa« 
remnant  of  the  crop  of  1860,  not  dis- 
posed of  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
the  small  amounts  raided  in  the  last 
four  years.  Just  at  this  time  there  ia 
a  little  activity  disooverable  in  getting 
this  cotton  to  the  sea-coast  Speculat- 
ors and  agents  are  tramping  the  South 
in  every  direction,  gleaning  the  last 
bale.  So  with  tobacco.  There  are  a . 
few  thousand  hogsheads  scattered  over 
the  Southern  States,  but  it  i%  fast  leay- 
ing  the  bams  and  shelters  where  it  has 
been  stored  for  years.  Almost  every 
family  that  has  anything,  is  selling  the 
last  remnant  of  cotton,  tobaooo,  Ae..  in 
order  to  obtain  their  domestic  suppliea, 
of  which  they  had  become  very  bire 
during  the  four  years  of  war.  This  is 
throwing  a  little  money  into  circula- 
tion, but  this  money  is  going  directiy 
into  the  hands  of  the  sutlers  in  the 
towns,  who  will  soon  take  it  all  out  of 
the  eountry.** 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  several  Land  and  Immigration 
Companiet,  in  our  pages,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  efforts  are  being  made 
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whkh  are  likely  to  be  toeeetifal  to  in- 
trodaee  immeiiTe  ainooDts  of  capital 
lor  the  reetoratioii  of  the  Sooth.  To 
•11  of  these  moj^ementii  we  give  hearty 
anpport,  butjthere  is  one  thing  the 
people  of  the  North  mint  underBtand, 
and  that  is  that  the  qaettiona  of  labor, 
of  wages,  of  employ meot,  Ac,  can  no 
more  be  regulated  by  law  in  Louisiaoa 
than  in  Maesachnsetta,  and  that  if  pro- 
dnctire  indaatry  is  again  to  be  con- 
ducted, there  must  be  non-interference 
in  all  these  matters.  There  is  no 
greater  propriety  for  a  FaxBDiinf's 
BoRSAU,  now  that  the  war  is  oyer,  than 
there  should  be  for  a  poor  man's  bureau 
or  B  rich  man's  bureau,  or  any  other 
auoh  institution.  Private  enterprises 
iiiiist  be  left  to  regulate  these  things, 
and  the  competition  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal, xmless  we  intend  to  turn  Fonrierists. 
Now  that  the  negro  la  free,  he  has  re- 
ceiyed  enough  at  the  bands  of  the  na- 
tion without  expense  to  himself.  No 
one  disputes  his  freedom.  He  has  no 
DMfe  right  to  a  support  than  has  the 
free  laborer  of  Maine  or  Iowa,  nor  the 
right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  his  employ- 
ment Therefore  let  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  be  abolished  as  soon  as  the 
State  Goyernments  are  formed,  and  in- 
dustry will  become  as  it  ought  to  be — 
frtt. 

What  Major  Macbeth  of  Charleston 
taid  to  General  Saxtoo  will  be  the 
Toice  of  every  man  acquainted  with  the 
subject  The  status  of  a  freeman  gives 
the  negro  all  the  necessary  protection 
(tf  law.    Mr.  Macbeth  says: 

"  He  conndered  it  utterly  impracti- 
eable  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at 
HVashington  to  manage  tlie  whole  social 
relalaons  of  the  people  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Rio  Grande  with  any  satis- 
fisetion  or  success  whatever.  In  some 
instances  officers  of  one  set  of  politi- 
eal  views  were  very  severe  on  the 
negroes,  tying  them  up  by  the  thumbs, 
and  practising  other  cruelties  upon 
them;    while   in  other    eases,    with 


officers  of  different  politieal  opinions, 
the  negroes  were  demoralised,  parpen- 
larly  on  the  plantations,  by  being  told 
they  were  quite  equal  to  their  whita 
employers,  and  should  not  obey  their 
orders.  The  major  thought  if  officers 
were  appointed  who  came  to  fight  for. 
the  Union  alone,  affairs  would  be  much 
more  sutiefactory  than  at  present,  when 
one-half  of  the  officers  sent  here  were 
those  who  entered  the  war  for  emanci- 
pation purposes  only,  and  inflamed  the 
negroes  with  their  violent  harauffues 
and  denunciation  of  the  whites  for  hav- 
ing kept  them  in  slavery." 

The  enormous  expenses  of  this  ma- 
chinery should  also  be  considered. 

Mr.  John  Rhum,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  prepared  an  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  upon  the  subject 
of  promoting  hnmigraium  within  its 
limits,  and  sends  us  a  copy.  He  argues 
the  subject  comprehensively  and  ably, 
and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  room  for 
his  views  hereafter. 

Another  party  addresses  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  legislature  (Rev.  Her- 
man Bokum),  a  number  of  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State,  and  as  the 
questions  will  be  suggestive  for  other 
States,  we  incorporate  them : 

1.  What  are  general  features  of  the 

county  of ;  level,  undulating 

or  hilly  ? 

2.  What  rivers  or  streams  run 
through  the  county ;  and  are  there 
many  good  sites  for  water  power  ? 

TSB  FBODUCnoKB. 

8.  What  grasses  flourish  well  or  best, 
and  state  their  market  value  in  the 
county  ? 

4.  What  description  of  corn  or  grain 
is  produced?  ^*ame  the  kinds,  and 
their  market  value  in  the  county. 

6.  What  plants  flourish  best,  and 
what  roots  are  grown,  and  their  market 
value  ? 

6.  Can  you  give  the  average  pro- 
duce per  acre  of  each  of  the  above,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  ? 

7.  What  description  of  fruit  is  pro- 
duced? 
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8.  Is  it  well  adftpied  for  raiiiog  stoek 
eattie,  bones,  males,  or  sheep  T 

dan  you  state  with  What  success  this 
is' attended,  aod  the  market  Talae  of 
•noil  stock  in  the  county  ? 

9.  Are  any  minerals  known  to  exist 
in  the  county  ?    If  so,  name  them. 

10.  Are  thei»e  minerals  worked  to 
any  extent,  and  by  whom  ? 

11.  Are  any  salt  springs  or  snlphnr 
Ibiind  in  the  county  7 


12.  Who  is  able  to  give  information 
respecting  the  extent  of  minerals,  and 
what  is  being  done  with  them  ? 

18.  Is  tiiere  much  wood  in  the  coun> 
ty?  If  so,  in  what  quarter — North, 
East,  South,  or  central  f 

14.  What  deecription  of  timber  is 
fonnd  in  the  county  ?    Name  the  kinds. 

10.  What  is  about  the  extent  of  land 
in  the  county — 

1.  Under  cultivation ; 

2.  Covered  with  timber ; 

8.  Adapted  for  pastures  and  feed- 
ing stock ; 
4.  Unoccupied  or  waste; 

16.  At  wliat  prices  can  land  be  ob- 
tained by  immigrants  in  the  county  ? 

17.  It»  there  much  land  for  sale  in 
the  county  t 

18.  What  wages  are  being  paid,  or 
offered,  for  agricultural  or  other  labor- 
ers? 

19.  What  number  of  laborers  could- 
find  employment  in  the  county  ? 

20.  What  schools  are  established  in 
the  county  ? 

21.  How  many  places  of  public  wor- 
ship are  there,  and.  what  denominations 
are  represented  ? 

22.  What  papers  are  published,  and 
their  average  circulation  ? 

28.  What  is  about  the  population  of 
the  county? 

28.  What  inducements  would  the 
property-holders  give  to  immigrants  or 
settlers? 

Major  E.  Tochman,  a  native  of  Po- 
land,  now  resident  at  Richmond,  Vn.,  is 
also  actively  employed  in  promoting 
this  immigration  9chems,  and  from  his 
antecedents  we  believe  that  he  must 
exercise  an  efficient  influence.  Mr. 
Tochman  is  well  known  in  our  country, 
and  in  EnRlaod,  and  we  regret  onr  in- 


ability at  present  to  do  more  than 
make  a  brief  quotation  fh>m  the  letter 
with  which  we  hare  been  iavored  by 
him: 

"Another  benefit,  not  less  import- 
ant, which  a  speedy  increase  of  wMte 
populatioui  by  encouraging  the  Euro* 
pean  emigrants  to  settle  among  na, 
would  produce,  seems  to  me  to  be 
this:  that  the  competition  of  white 
labor  would  drire  the  laiy  ne^^roes  to 
the  coasts,  extending  from  Virginia 
through  all  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Gult  Their  labor  on  these  coasts,  where 
white  people  cannot  live,  but  th«»y 
grow  strong  and  robust^  would  be  the 
moat  remunerative  and  profitable  ta 
them,  and  it  would  benefit  the  United 
States  at  large,  b^  reclaiming  the  most 
productive  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
which  the  white  labor  will  neyer 
achieve.  Bat  to  attain  aU  these  ad* 
vantages  in  the  full  extent^  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  that  would  iden- 
tify the  coming  emigrants  with  our 
Southern  people,  and  make  them  inae- 
oessible  to  the  Northern  fiinatice,  wire- 
pullers^ and  politicians.  This  can  only 
be  achieved  by  eetablishing  in  Europe 
our  own  emigrant  agencies,  with 
branches  of  agencies  in  our  own  porta 
to  reeeive  the  emigrants  here,  and 
direct  them  to  their  new  homes." 

The  progress  of  ReconstrueHon  is  ad- 
vancing favorably  with  the  Churches. 
The  Episcopalians,  at  Philadelphia,  act- 
ed in  a  spirit  of  fraternity  on  the  recep- 
tion given  to  their  Southern  brethren ; 
and  the  Methodist  Bishops  hare  Issued 
a  very  comprehensive  address.  Speak- 
ing of  the  changed  condition  of  the 
negroes  the  bishops  express,  we  believe, 
the  voice  of  the  South : 

"  In  the  change  fh>m  slaves  to  freed- 
men,  which  has  providentially  be&Uen 
the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States,  our 
obligations  to  promote  their  apiritual 
wcdmre  have  not  ceased.  We  are  still 
debtor  to  them  free,  as  before  to  them 
bond.  Under  the  Divine  blessing  onr 
church  has  done  a  great  work  for  this 
people.  Their  moral  training,  and 
generally  diffused  knowledge  of  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
their  ecclcMaatioal  discipline,  has  justly 
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won  tbe  adminitiOB  of  miiiy  who  here 
lately  come  in  oontectaiid  eoqueintenoe 
"With  them.  It  hat  accompliiheSmore, 
it  ha»  materialUf  cofUrilmted  to  their  »ub- 
ordinalion  and  tnoffentht  behmnowr 
through  the  laie  de/eneelese  and  excited 
times,  when  jjrophecies  toere  confident  and 
upporiumiiet  frequent  for  domestic  in- 
mrreetion.  And  their  safe  though  mid- 
den passage  from  a  state  of  bonaaee  to 
Mberty,  a  transition  accompanied  by  no 
▼iolence  or  tumult  on  their  part,  Is 
largely  due  to  the  causei  Thoneh 
«fften  reviled  while  prosecuting  the 
erangelization  of  the  colored  people  by 
thoee  who  claimed  to  be  their  oetter 
friends,  Sontlieni  Methodists  have  per- 
•erered  in  it,  not  without  blessed  re- 
mits. We  might  have  done  more ;  but 
we  should  be  thankful  to  the  grace  cd 
€k>d  that  we  hare  not  done  less.  Our 
laber  has  not  been  in  Tain  in  the  Lord. 
Multitudes  have  been  saved,  who  will 
be  our'  erown  of  glorr  in  **  that  day." 
And  that  the  gooa  efleots  ot  our  reli- 
gious teachinffs  bestowed  upon  them  in 
bonda^re  will  follow  the  race  into  thdr 
sew  condition,  and  help  to  prepare 
them  for  it,  is  matter  cif  {^easing  re- 
flection to  us.  Our  numerous  member- 
ship among  them,  of  over  two  hundred 
mm!  forty  thousand,  exduaive  d  the 
congregations  and  catechumens  who  re- 
ceived instructions  from  our  pastors 
sad  missionanes,  has  been  much  re- 
duced by  recent  changes  and  casualties. 
If  it  should  be  still  fwther  reduced  we 
need  not  be  surprised.  Defections, 
doubtless,  will  take  place  fr^m  their 
ranks  to  diurches  offering  greater  social 
inducements  for  their  Mlhesioo.  If 
they  elect  to  leave  us,  let  them  go  with 
the  assurance  that,  as  heretofore,  we 
have  been,  so  we  will  continue  to  be 
their  friends,  and  in  every  suitable  way 
aid  their  moral  development  and  re- 
U^ous  welfare.  We  must  still  keep  a 
place  and  a  service  for  those  who  re- 
main with  us.  and  for  others  who,  after 
A  brief  experiment  elsewhere,  may 
wish  to  return.  While  no  factious  op- 
position, on  the  one  hand,  cdiould  be 
offered  to  the  exercise  of  their  fullest 
liberty  in  choosing  their  ecclesiastical 
associations;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
desire  of  being  rid  of  a  re^)onsibility 
ehoald  incline  you  to  treat  their  action, 
in  80  grave  a  matter,  with  indifference, 
or  let  them  take  theU*  way  in  ignorance 
of  all  the  issues  invohred.     Give  them 


exact  information  and  patient  explana- 
tion. Act  faithfully  and  kindly  in  aH 
things  towards  them,  and  as  becomee 
those  who  truly  care  for  their  soida." 

In  reference  to  the  matters  referred 
to  in  the  above  extract,  we  have  the 
utterances  of  another  Southerner,  who 
has  acquired  high  reputation  in  his 
native  State— the  Hon.  Thoe.  S.  Ghol- 
son  of  Va. ; 

"  These  people  are  dow  free,  and  among 
us.  In  many  localities  they  greatly 
preponderate  in  numbers.  It  is  useless 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  wise  to  turn 
them  loose  without  preparation ;  withr 
out  any  adequate  provision  for  their 
mental  or  physical  comfort  or  improve- 
ment. It  is  done,  and  we  must  meet 
the  obligations  which  now  rest  upon  ua 
We  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  Where 
will  you  take  them  ?  Where  are  the 
means  with  which  you  could  do  so? 
They  are  among  us,  and  must  so  re- 
main for  long  years,  at  least  The 
question  arises,  how  are  they  to  be 
managed  and  treated?  Wul  they 
labor  and  make  a  useful  population? 
We  should  treat  them  with  kin^ess, 
and  encourage  them  to  acquire  habits 
of  industry  and  economy.  We  should 
recollect  tnat  they  are  not  to  blame 
tl^at  we  lose  the  value  of  their  labor- 
that  has  resulted  from  war.  They  have 
(in  the  main)  conducted  themselves 
since  their  freedom,  in  a  docile,  kind, 
and  respectful  manner.  If  many  of 
them  left  kind  owners,  it  was  because 
of  evil  influences ;  hundreds  have  re- 
turned of  their  own  accord,  and  asked 
to  remain  at  their  old  homes.  They 
are  now  thrown  upon  the  world,  with- 
out resources,  and  without  friends — un- 
less we  remain  their  friends.  Let  us, 
therefore,  counsel  and  advise  them; 
give  them  employment,  and  at  fair 
waffes.  Let  every  good  man  visit  with 
indignation  those  who  would  oppress  or 
defraud  them.  There  will  be  selfish, 
unprincipled  men  in  all  communities. 
We  must  protect  these  people  against 
such  men.  >r  They  have  the  right  to 
make  contracts;  but  what  chance  do 
they  stand  with  the  sharper?  No 
more  than  your  infant  children  would. 
We  must,  by  public  sentiment,  and  by 
law,  protect  them  against  improvident 
and  unoonscionablcuoontraet& 
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^'ItlsBOtMlyHglit  tluit  we  AovM 
pariiie  this  ooone  towardfl  these  freed- 
'men,  bat  it  is  our  interest.  For,  Just 
so  fii^  M  we  ean  mAke  them  fartelligeiit, 
industrious,  and  self-supporting,  wul  we 
lift  from  the  community  the  burden  of 
■applying  the  me«u  necessary  to  sup- 
port thMB.  They  mast  be  fed  nad 
dothed,  and  our  duty  and  our  interest 
combine  to  dictate  a  kind  and  humane 
poUcy  towards  them.  And  such,  I  am 
happy  to  belieye,  is  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  our  people." 

As  an  eyidenoe  of  the  return  of  peace 
■nd  of  the  machinery  of  peace  among 
ma,  we  nodce  the  oircnbr  issued  by  the 
Kew  Orleans  School  of  Medicine.  This 
JnstitutioB  ia  again  <^ened,  and  a 
oourse  of  lectures  began  on  the  ISth  of 
KoTcmbw. 

The  Faculty  is  an  able  one,  and  com- 
prises such  names  as  Fenner,  BrickeH, 
CSioppin,  Beard,  Cracow,  Smith,  etc 
an  well  known  to  the  country. 

Th«  following  property  U  offered  for  Bale  on 
ftiTorable  tcrma,  and  ftppli^tioB  may  be  made 
to  the  Oflioe  of  the  Ransw,  where  otherdata 
wiUbefteniahed. 

St.  "Baxtl,  MlrmMatth-^  Mb  in  De  Bow, 
Bisqae,  and  W ilUaais  addition.  These  loU  are 
in  the  Babnrba,  anU  are  oonvenleDt  to  oitjr  and 
ether  railroads;  were  rained  in  lS4d  at  from 
$100  to  $600  tach;  sitaated  ia  Uoeks  1  to  10. 

Lbatuwovth  Citt,  JTofiMM— Lot  5,  Block 
D.  Lot  0,  Biocic  $7.  One  ef  these  kits  It  on 
the  public  square. 

OkDOAOO— M  Mm  adTaataceoiuly  leeated. 
Hofl.  a.  9,1$,  18.19.9$,  88^  41^40,  00,  •$,6$, 
$0,78,74,82,88,91,$:).  Canal  Trnatees  sabdi- 
▼iaion,  Cochran  snbdiTifion,  Block  SO. 

Iowa,  JfUli  0.-480  acres  In  Sections  9  and 


11,  in  town  71.  Range  49  west  5  meridian. 
Mmana  a».~460  aeres  in  Sees.  11  and  14, 
Town  84,  B.  45  West  Black  Mauk  6b.--190 
aeres  in  Sec  89,  Town  87,  B.  14  West.  The 
land  in  Mills  Co.  is  rolHng  prairie,  good  for 
stock,  near  the  road  ih»m  tUdaej  to  Ooonoll 
Bloff;  6  miles  8.  B.  of  the  coonty  seat,  and  9 
miles  West  of  Silver  Creek.  The  Monona 
land  is  aUuTial  9*  miles  flrom  Ashton,  the 
•OBBtyseat 

MimrssoTA,  WtuM$ifftOH  Ov.— $00  aerrs  in 
8ecs.&,  8,  and  8$,  Town  89,  B.  90  aad  91 ;  lo- 
cated 19  miles  above  Stillwater,  and  21  miles 
ttom  St.  Oroix  Biver. 

MissnvBi,  Atchison  Cb.— 240  acres  In  Bee.  94, 
Town  $&,  B.  40. 

Kaksas,  FranJtUm  (>>.— 160  acres  in  fSec  99, 
Town  17,  B.  91,  at  g^askia,  Avmm  Ov* 


1$0  aeres  in  See.  $,  T^wa  t,  B.  1$,  Bvwa  VMrt, 
^omiphtm  Ox—m  acres  In  fieci  U,Tnr«A 
B.  90^waTown.  The  Franklin  Co.  landslMa 
good  mnber,  and  lie  near  Stanton,  Lyklns  0^ 
and  near  the  eonntr  line ;  10  acres  ealtirateft 
The  tract  in  Brown  la  distaat  24  milea  frsM 
Iowa  p<^t,  on  the  Missoari  Blrer. 

Mississippi,  Wtikinson  Cb.— PlantaUoa  la 
good  order  and  loipruvements.  700  acres,  14 
miles  from  WoodTiUe.  Farm  H  milea  ftwoi 
Ooiumhu4t  104acre&     Bouse  and  Lot  la  <a^ 

LoDisiAiiA,  OmtoU,  Pm^  040  aoess  Is 
Sec  81,  Town  29,  N.  of  &,  10  last,  aeif 
Delhi:  oncaltiTated,  bat  woods  ius$iai| 
seTersi  years  aco^  Land  repreaeated  to  %a 
good,  and  canabia  of  prodosing  bale  sstlia  $t 
the  acre ;  ummproved. 

TxxAS— About  1,500  acres  in  the  Bexar  Mr 
triet,  Sunreys  871  and  8T7,  Sec  7:  Sonth  9m% 
Soath  Bank  of  Llaao,  55  ariUs  B.  West  «l 
FrederlcksboiY. 

^r*  Notices  similar  to  the  above  wifl  hs 
inserted  of  lands  and  pbmtatioBS  cCsnd  $m 
«ale  at  the  South  on  the  roeeipt  of  $$liBr  mmf 
iU  lines,  whteh  wiU  be  iastftad  at  the  sisas 
of  the  editorial  colossaa. 

As  the  Bsnaw  wiU  have  a  large  Northssa 
and  Western  cirsohitioa,  this  Method  ef  ai- 
▼ertWag  will  present  great  advaatafsa. 

0-  Attention  ia  catted  to  the  adiMliss 
Bseat  of  B.  De  Bow,  who,  in  additleA  t»  Us 
daties  of  pablisher  of  the  Bansw,  will  aot  as 
Ageat  for  the  Sale  of  Sonthem  estates  eft 
rsasoBsble  t«nD%  or  Isr  the  purchase  ef  aay 
article  whiek  BMy  be  reqnlred  by  the  BMthsn 
people,  tedadtag  sack  as  aro  adrertlasd  la  tlM 
PH<M  of  the  Bansw.  He  will  alaa  SAiirts 
eoatraots  for  printing  on  reasonable  tsnaa,  sat 
ia  tveiy  Tarlety  of  Bt^ 

The  sabject  of  lertiliaen  la  one  «f 
much  interest  to  Soothern  planters  at 
the  present  juncture,  and  we  woidd 
therefore  call  attention  to  the  card  of 
J.  a  Reese  <fc  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  on  tht 
first  pi^  of  onr  cover. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rvnvw,  ob  the  i|h 
pearance  of  this  Number,  expects  to  be 
absent  on  a  Southern  tour,  in  wliich  hM 
will  yi^  LonSsTllle,  Nashville,  parts  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  New  Or- 
leans. He  expects  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  January  and  February  in  Wash- 
ington City.  Letters  addreaaed  to  him 
will,  howerer,  be  immediately  forward^ 
ed  from  the  Office,  42  Broadway,  New 
York,  to  which  point  all  oommunic»- 
tiou  wiU  be  addressed. 
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ART.  L-AMERICM  COMMERCE-ITS  PROGRESS  AND 
DEVELOPMENTS. 

In  treating  the  great  subject  which  is  before  us,  and  which 
will  be  continued  through  several  issues  of  the  Review,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  draw  freelJ^  upon  the  previous  labors 
of  onrself,  as  well  as  those  of  other  statisticians,  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  analyzing,  comparing,  combining  and  pre- 
senting in  a  compact  form,  and  to  the  latest  dateSy  all  the  infor- 
mation which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  or  illustrate  it. 

The  progress  of  America  is  the  miracle  of  modem  times, 
and  nothing  in  the  marvelous  events  of  antiquity  can  form  a 
counterpart  to  it.  In  their  maturity,  as  in  their  infancy^  the 
characteristics  of  her  people  are  unchanged.  The  indomitable 
will,  the  stern  endurance,  the  inflexible,  hardy  spirit  of  inde- 
j>endence ;  the  high  daring,  the  lofty  patriotism,  the  adven- 
turous, unlimited  enterj)rise;  the  genius, — resolute,  active,  in- 
trepid ;  inexhaustible  in  resources,  elastic  in  vigor .  and  in 
freshness ;  buoyant  ever,  and  hoping  on  and  executing  amid 
every  trying  scene,  every  danger  and  difficulty  and  disaster — 
triumphing  everywhere  and  in  all  things! 

The  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  following  great  divis- 
ions, each  of  which  shall  constitute  an  article  for  the  Beview  : 

I.  The  Origin,  Progress  and  Influences  of  Commerce. 

II.  American  Commerce  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

III.  From  the  Opening 'of  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the 
Eevolution. 

rV.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
V.  Under  the  Constitution  and  until  the.War  of  1812. 
VL  From  the  War  of  1812  until  the  Civil  War. 
VIL  During  the  Civil  War. 
Vlll.  Since  the  Close  of  the  War — Grand  Resum6. 
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The  history  of  trade  carriesvus  back  to  the  primeval  history 
of  man  himself.  Neither,  science  nor  art,  nor  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  have  anything  like  the  antiquity  which 
of  right  pertains  to  this.  The  first  want  which  was  ever  felt, 
the  first  appetite  ever  appeased,  were  but  stimulants  oflfered  to 
new  wants  and  appetites,  whose  gratification  was  denied  to 
the  unaided  labors  of  the  individual.  We  arrive  at  barter 
when  we  reach  a  point  where  the  individual  want  calls  into 
requisition  efforts  beyond  what  the  individual  can  exert. 
When  one  man  has  not  the  thing  which  he  desires,  but  has 
what  its  proprietor  would  equally  value,  there  is  at  once  laid  a 
foundation  for  that  system  of  exchanges  which  is  among  the 
first  developments  in  the  progress  of  trade. 

Locke,  it  is,  perhaps,  who  tells  us  that  the  hunter  of  the 
hills,  whom  the  day's  chase  has  crowned  with  no  other  than 
venison,  would  be  loth  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  it  to  him- 
self if  he  knew  that  his  neighbor,  whose  fire  flickered  over 
the  way,  had  a  fine  stock  of  grouse  and  pheasant  preparing 
for  the  feast,  and  would  be  glad  enough  to  smoke  upon  the 
embers  with  it  a  buck's  quarter.  If  men  were  the  same  in 
those  extreme  ages  as  they  are  now,  we  are  sure  that  these 
progenitors  of  Nimrod  partook  of  each  other's  good  cheer 
without  knowing  a  word  of  any  of  the  "  laws  whicn  regulate 
exchanges."  A  shoulder  of  venison  was  good  for  at  least  a 
pair  of  canvas-back  ducks.  Plain  Cudjo,  on  one  of  our 
Southern  plantations,  proved  his  connection  with  the  genus 
homo,  by  taking  half  his  weekly  allowance  of  rice  and  barter- 
ing it  away  for  a  mess  of  Indian  meal. 

Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  tells  of  a  singular 
custom  which  prevailed  with  several  nations  of  remote  anti- 
quity. -Happening  to  have  an  overplus  of  any  particular  com- 
modity or  class  of  commodities,  either  of  these  nations  would 
bear  the  excess  to  its  border  limits,  and  heap  it  up  there. 
This  surplus  the  neighbor  nation  drew  upon  as  need  oe,  sub- 
stituting for  the  removed  deposit  so  much  of  its  own  redundant 
f)roduce  of  a  diflferent  character,  as  it  considered  a  fair  equiva- 
ent.  Such  a  system  betrays  ffreat  simplicity  of  manners  and 
integrity  of  heart.  We  would  not  bespeak  for  it  much  favor 
in  an  age  like  ours,  when  greedy  avarice,  wily  policv,  and 
dollar-and-cent  philosophy,  take  strong  hold  upon  men  s  pro- 

{)ensities.    Anderson  does  not  mention,  if  any  frauds  resulted 
rom  this  pristine  liberality. 

The  origin  of  commerce  is  a  subject  which  by  no  means 
admits  of  much  philosophizing,  and  we  are  rather  amused 
than  instructed  by  the  wire-drawn  theories  with  which  the 
reader  is  almost  sure  to  be  treated  by  every  writer  who  sets 
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himself  up  as  instructor  in  this  branch  of  history  ;  as  if  traffic 
of  some  aescription  were  not  just  as  natural,  ana  just  as  neces- 
sary, in  the  progress  of  mankind,  as  the  use  of  language  or 
the  powers  of  locomotion.  To  explain* the  origin  of  the 
former  appears  to  us  as  profitless  at  least  as  that  of  the  latter. 
Nearly  six  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  man 
began  to  earn  his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
for  half  of  this  period  we  have  no  other  record  than  that  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Profane  history  carries  us  to  its 
extent  when  we  reach  the  age  of  Homer,  one  thousand  years 
before  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Homer's  time,  navigation  had 
become  a  system,  and  the  Scian  muse  sings  through  his  pages 
of  the  noble  fleet  which  followed  the  fortunes  of  Agamemnon 
against  the  strong-walled  Troy — 

**  What  crowded  armief,  from  wbat  climes  they  bring. 
Their  oamea,  their  Dumbers,  and  their  chiefs  I  iiog.^ 

luAD,  n. 

We  naust  go  farther  back  than  this  to  find  when  trade 
became  first  a  system. 

We  take  up  the  Bible^and  turn  to  the  lamentations  and  sor- 
rows of  Job.  Whoever  Job  might  have  been,  or  whoever 
was  the  author  of  the  book  which  chronicles  his  fortunes,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  one  of  antiquity,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  other  record  in  the  world.  Some  have  even  given  it  an 
antediluvian  origin.  We  have  depicted  in  it  at  least  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  patriarchal  era.  But  the  gold  of 
Ophir  and  the  Ethiopian  topaz,  as  articles  of  commerce, 
would  appear  to  have  been  familiar  enough  at  that  period  to 
Arabian  luxury. 

Abraham  counted  out  to  Ephron  foj  the  burial-place  of 
Macpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  16),  silver^  current  with  the  merchant, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago.  This  evidences,  then, 
a  currency  and  commercial  community.  The  children  whom 
God  has  raised  up  to.  Abraham — the  Hebrews,  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  fi-om  that  time  to  this — have  proved  themselves, 
beyond  aJl  compare,  the  most  extraordinary  nation  of  traders 
and  traffickers  that  the  annals  of  mankind  have  yet  recorded. 
Blackstone  fixes  upon  them  the  earliest  use  of  that  important 
instrument  of  commerce,  the  bill  of  exchange;*  and  English 
historians  chronicle  how  these  wealthy  Hebrews,  ere  vet  toler- 
ation became  a  virtue,  were  fleeced  of  their  wares  and  moneys 
to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  and  tyrannical  demands  of  the  sover- 

*  This  method  is  said  to  luiTe  been  brooght  into  genenti  nse  bj  the  Jews  snd  Lomberds, 
when  bsnlebed  for  their  nsary  sod  other  ▼ioe^  In  order  to  draw  their  effeets  more  easilj  out 
of  Frsoee  sad  Ingland  into  those  ooantrles  Into  "which  they  hsd  chosen  U>  reside.~S  £laek. 
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eign  purse.  Old  Isaac,  of  York,  or  some  other  "  wealthy 
Tubal  "  of  his  tribe,  it  was,  whose  teeth  were  extracted,  one  a 
day,  by  England's  king,  till  he  had  brought  to  light  from  his 
hidden  treasures  gold  enough  to  buy  him  ransom  from  his 
hard  usage.  We  are  not  told  whether  Isaac  came  from  under 
the  operation  toothless,  or  how  many  molars  and  incisors  he 
conceived  his  treasury  to  be  worth.  A  modern  traveler  in 
Syria  pays  the  same  tribute  to  these  descendants  of  Jacob. 
"  From  moniing  until  night,"  says  he,  "  and  from  night  until 
morning,  in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the  public  places  and 
promenades,  everywhere  and  forever,  nothing  is  to  be  heard  in 
Syria  but  merchandise  and  money,  money  and  merchandise." 

Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  were  a 
people  8ui  generis.  They  abhorred  foreigners  on  a  deep-rooted 
principle  ;  and  these  men  of  yore,  of  mummies,  pyramids,  and 
obelisKS,  were  little  qualified  for  any  of  the  enterprises  of 
trade.  They  did,  however,  under  one  or  two  sovereigns, 
exhibit  a  different  characteristic,  but  the  thing  was  forced. 
Their  traders  navigated  for  a  short  season  the  waters  of  the 
Eed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Long  after  this,  when  ancient 
Egypt  belonged  to  history,  and  when  Alexander  the  Great 
had  subdued  his  countrymen  and  half  the  world  beside,  the 
conqueror  fixed  upon  the  site  and  built  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
midway  between  tne  Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas,  and  com- 
manding the  commerce  of  either.  Scarcely  a  city  reached  to 
so  great  a  point  of  eminence  for  many  centuries  as  Alexandria, 
in  all  the  great  departments  of  trade  ;  and  it  had  been  to  this 
day  as  it  was  in  its  early  existence,  but  for  the  skill  of  Portu- 
guese navigators  doubling  the  "  Cape  of  Storms,"  and  opening 
a  new  and  better  avenue  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies. 
From  that  day  to  this  Alexandria  is  named  "  no  more." 

But  we  are  not  done  with  the  Jews.  We  are  to  speak 
of  that  empire  which,  in  all  pomp  and  splendor  and  Eastern 
gorgeousness,  David  and  Solomon  raised  up  and  maintained  on 
tiae  shores  of  ancient  Judea.  There  was  a  conopact,  a  com- 
mercial compact,  between  David  and  Hiram  of  Tyre,  for  the 
supply  of  timber  and  artisans  necessary  in  embellishing  the 
seat  of  Jewish  empire.  Solomon  carried  out  the  stipulations 
of  his  father,  and  extended  the  operations  of  the  great  co-part- 
nership he  had  formed.  The  untold  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  Israel's  sapient  king  stand  out  boldly  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation.  Tynans  and  Hebrews  together  toiled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  at  Eziongeber,  .in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  ships  for 
their  sovereigns.  It  is  certain  that  this  fleet  had  commercial 
ends,  and  that  it  made  a  successful  adventure  somewhere,  but 
where,  no  one  exactly  understands.    Speculations  have  multi- 
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5 lied  upon  the  subject.  Beawes,  in  his  "Lex  Mercatoria," 
evotes  many  a  page  to  the  inquiry,  and  labors  hard  to  show 
that  the  allied  fleet  visited  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
found,  somewhere  there,  the  Ophir  and  Tarshish,  from  which 
the  Bible  seems  to  tell  us  that  such  abundant  gold  and  treasure 
were  obtained.  The  i)eriodical  winds  in  these  seas  explain  the 
success  of  navigation  in  the  absence  of  compass  or  caronom- 
eter.  Other  places,  too,  these  shipping  doubtless  visited  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  and  Ethiopia ;  but  as  most  of  this  is  conjec- 
ture, the  reader  can  conjecture  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Phoenicia,  in  all  antiquity,  is  without  example  or  parallel. 
More  than  twenty-two  hundred  years  before  Cnrist,  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  founaed  the  great  commercial  mart  of  Sidon.  In 
Sidon  were  to  be  found  the  most  splendid  developments  of 
arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Sidonians  were  an  extraordinary  people,  who  marked 
themselves  strongly  upon  antiquity.  Their  merchant  fleets 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sailed  away  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  neplua  ultra  of  the  ancient  world. 
They  brought  back  to  the  vicinities  of  the  Levant  the  ore 
which  they  obtained  in  Britain  from  the  miners  of  Cornwall. 
With  cargoes  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia  and  India,  these 
fathers  of  navigation  made  their  way  to  Elath,  on  the  Arabian 
Sea ;  an  overland  transportation  from  Elath  to  Rhinocolura, 
and  a  re-shipment  from  that  port,  found  their  commodities  at 
last  safely  landed  at  the  quays  of  Tyre. 

Let  the  rapt  visfons  of  Ezekiel  describe  for  us  Tyre,  in  all 
the  gorgeousness  of  Eastern  metaphor : 

"  O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  eea,  which  art  a  merchant  of  the 
people  for  maDy  i^Ies;  thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  thy  builders 
nave  perfected  thy  beauty.  Fine  linea  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt  was 
that  which  thou  epreadeat  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles 
of  Eli^hah  was  that  which  eovered  thee.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad 
were  thy  mariners;  thy  wise  men  that  were  within  thee,  were  thy  pilotaw  The 
ancients  of  Gebal,  and  the  wise  men  thereof  were  in  thee,  thy  caulkers ;  all  the 
Bhipa  of  the  sea,  with  their  mariners,  were  in  thee,  to  occupy  thy  merchandise. 
Tarshish  was  thy  mercliant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  riches; 
with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs.  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech,  were  thy  merchants;  they  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of 
brass  in  thy  market  Sjrria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
the  wares  of  thy  making:  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple  and 
broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  coral,  and  agate.  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel, 
they  were  thy  merchants.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  in  thee,  were  thy  merchants.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing 
of  thee  in  thy  markets,  and  thou  wast  replenished  and  made  very  glorious  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas.  What  city  is  like  Tyrus?  By  thy  great  wisdom  and 
by  thy  traffic  hast  thon  increased  thy  riches,  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  op  because 
of  thy  riches  T 

The  fate  of  this  great  city  we  are  all  familiar  with.     Sacked 
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and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  was  only  rebuilt  to  suffer 
the  same  dismal  fate  at  the  hands  of  Alexander.  Tyre,  the 
ancient  mariner  and  merchant,  has  left  behind  but  few  traces 
of  his  opulence,  and  the  nation  of  whom  TibuUus  wrote — 
"  Prima  ratem  ventis  credere  docta  Tyros,"  and  of  whom  God 
decreed,  "  thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  shalt  never  be  any  more," 
fulfilled  at  last  \ts  destiny.  . 

Carthage  was  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  planted  in  Africa. 
The  infant  settlement,  by  the  extension  of  its  tmde  and  the 
energy  and-  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  soon  grew  up  to  a 
stature  so  great  and  powerful,  that  the  salvation  of  the  Roman 
empire  admitted  but  of  one  voice  at  its  capital — Cariliago 
delendaesse:  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  This  commercial 
people,  through  two  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  protracted  wars 
of  which  history  has  any  mention,  met,  braved  and  defied  the 
"  Eagle  "  and  the  mailed  legions  of  Rome, -and  only  yielded  at 
last  with  a  struggle  worthy  of  Homer's  deities. 

Before  the  Greek  states  began  to  send  out  colonies  to  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  -^ean,  the  Greeks  knew  little  of  for- 
eign trade.  So  soon,  however,  as  these  little  bands  migrated 
off  from  the  mother  country,  the  influences  of  their  position, 
free  institutions  and  unrestricted  customs  began  to  be  felt 
among  themselves,  and  to  re-act  upon  the  parent  states. 
Nearly  all  of  Grecian  commerce,  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, was  confined  to  this  trade  with  the  colonies. 

The  Romans  never  were  a  trading  people.  Their  sympa- 
thies were  for  agriculture,  war  and  conquest.  Trade  was  held 
in  contempt,  and  nothing  but  the  sword  and  the  plow  were 
counted  honorable.  To  every  person  of  rank,  birth,  or  for- 
tune, (says  Kent,)  the  Romans  prohibited  commerce ;  and  no 
senator  was  allowed  to  own  a  vessel  larger  than  a  boat  suffi- 
cient to  carry  his  own  corn  and  fruits.  They  were  content  to 
receive  through  Egypt  those  supplies  of  Eastern  commodities 
which  ministered  to  their  luxury  and  taste.  When  the  empire 
was  removed  to  Byzantium,  in  the  Fourth  Century,  the  com- 
merce of  Rome,  such  as  it  was,  fell  almost  entirely  into  decay. 

All  Scandinavia  arid  the  northern  hive  poured  down  in  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Centuries,  upon  Rome,  their  myriads  of 
barbarians.  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  Attilas,  and  Alarics — 
these  terrific  men  swept  away  all  traces  of  civilization  for 
a  gloomy  period,  and  with  fire  and  sword  desolated  the  whole 
of  Southern  Europe.  Commerce  received  a  death-blow  in  the 
struggles  of  this  era. 

The  Byzantian  or  Greek  empire,  meanwhile  continued  its 
intercourse  with  Alexandria,  ana  received  thence  its  oriental 
supplies,  until  the  Arabians,  seizing  upon  Egypt,  put  a  stop  at 
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last  to  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  We  next  hear  of 
the  Byzantians  sailing  up  the  Indus  to  its  highest  navigable 
points,  transporting  their  commerce  thence  overland  to  Oxus, 
and  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  Having  reached  the  sea,  they 
made  sail  into  the  Volga ;  transported  their  commodities  across 
the  country  to  the  Tanais,  thence  to  the  Euxine,  to  be  shipped 
there  ultimately  for  Byzantium  itself. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  that  period  of  darkness  and 
gloom  which  settled  down  upon  the  seats  of  ancient  letters, 
civilization  and  commerce,  when  the  lights  of  Rome  and 
Greece  had  been  put  out,  and  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  fierce 
discord  attained  tneir  despotic  empire.  It  seemed  as  if  God 
had  cursed  and  withered  the  fair  work  of  his  own  hand. 

There  rose  at  last  in  Italy,  upon  these  ruins,  a  community 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  every  subsequent  ^e.  "  Pisa 
was  the  first  republic  that  rose  into  power  after  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Roman  empire,"  says  Mr.  Lester  in  his  "  My 
Consulship,"  "  and  to  her,  modern  times  are  more  indebted  for 
their  civilization  than  to  any  other  people  who  have  flourished 
since  the  ancient  Romans." 

If  Italj  witnessed  the  flickering  and  expiring  rays  of  that 
light  which,  in  its  full  blaze  had  illumined  the  ancient  world, 
it  was  on  the  soil  of  Italy  that  it  was  re-lit  again  in  the  pro- 
gress of  centuries,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  darkened 
Europe  caught  the  first  faint  beams  of  morning  which  broke 
upon  the  world.  The  night  of  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce, 
was  dissipated  by  the  lights  which  shone  from  the  Adriatic  and 
the  free  Italian  republics. 

We  are  to  speak  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  who  were  to  modem 
ages  what  Tyre  and  Carthage  were,  to  those  which  had  been 
numbered  before  the  Christian  era.  Inspired  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  full  of  the  holy  associations  of  the  mo- 
ment, Byron  standing  on  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  viewing 
the  ruins  of  Italian  glory — 

**  Where  Venico  sat  io  state  throned  on  her  hundred  isles,** 

with  full  heart  and  impassioned  eloquence,  lamented  over  the 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  her  "  dead  doffes,"  her  perished 
commerce,  her  "crumbling  palaces"  and  exhausted  treas- 
ures— 

"  In  youth  she  was  all  glory — a  new  Tyre ; 
Her  very  by- word  sprung  from  victory— 
The  *  Planter  of  the  Lion/  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite." 

Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  excelled  in  genius,  spirit  and  enter- 
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prise,  all  tlie  nations  of  Europe.  Driven  from  barbarous  in- 
vasion to  their  retreats,  these  republics,  territorially  contracted, 
and  little  favored  in  soil,  reached  to  a  pitch  of  opulence  and 
empire  which  excites  our  highest  admiration.  Their  rich 
argosies  went  out  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  mariners 
braved  the  storms  of  every  ocean.  Liberty  spoke  in  their 
halls,  and  law  resumed  again  its  sway.  One  of  the  best  com- 
mercial codes  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  we  are  told, 
originated  in  the  councils  of  Pisa. 

In  the  Tenth  Century,  Venice  had  established  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  for  their 
staples  of  sugar  and  rice,  for  dates,  senna,  cassia,  flax,  linen, 
balm,  perfumes,  galls,  wrought  silks,  soaps,  etc.  She  traded, 
too,  for  the  rich  spices  and  precious  stones  of  India,  and  with 
merchandise  so  rare  and  rich  entered  the  markets  of  western 
Europe,  and  commanded  the  whole  of  its  valuable  trade. 

The  Italian  republics,  when  the  crusades  were  firing  the 
brains  of  knights,  kings  and  beggars  appeared  to  be  inspired 
too  with  some  portion  of  the  religious  frenzy.  But  the  Italians 
were  too  good  merchants  to  enter  upon  enterprises  as  wild  as 
these  without  first  stipulating  for  privileges  of  commerce  and 
trade  from  the  monarchs  whom  they  might  serve.  They  were 
not  such  zealots  as  to  give  up  their  ships  without  prospect  of 
advantage,  when  their  employment  in  carrying  helmets,  breast- 
plates, and  tall  soldiery,  was  as  good  as  carrying  bales  of 
stujffs  and  merchandise. 

We  cannot  refrain  here  from  introducing  a  passage  from 
Lester's  letter  on  the  *'  Consular  System,"which  is  eloquently 
descriptive  of  the  progress  of  one  of  these  republics,  and 
which  emanates  from  a  man  who  was  inspired  by  a  residence 
on  its  very  soil. 

"  Genoa  contributed  more  powerfully  than  any  other  Italian  state  to  the 
early  orusades.  The  Ligurian*  Republic  had  been  able  to  resist  the  rush  of 
barbarians  from  the  North,  and  had,  even  in  the  Ninth  Century,  nearly  destroyed 
the  Saracen  empire  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  African 
coast.  More  deeply  fired  with  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure  than  almost 
any  other  state  in  the  world,  she  led  the  way  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and 
closed  her  magnificent  career  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Even  l>efore 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  she  had  opened  a  flourishing  commerce  with  Asia, 
and  she  was  present  at  the  conquest  of  Antioch  and  of  Jerusalem.  The  chiv- 
alric  leaders  of  those  bold  enterprises  well  knew  how  much  th«*y  owed  to  her 
Tftlor  and  commercial  activity  :  and  the  red  cross  in  the  white  field,  tl>e  ensign 
of  the  Ligurian  republic,  was  planted  on  the  towers  of  Antioch  and  the  battle- 
ments of  Jernsalem.  Godfrey  and  Baldwin  ordered  the  following  inscription 
to  be  placed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre :  *  Slronghold  of  the  Oenoete,*  She 
,  formed  treaties  with  the  Moorish  end  African  princes,  andgained,  by  diplomacy 

*  This  name,  derived  from  tbo  Romans,  was  generally  csed  by  the  Qenoese  till  the  downfkU 
of  their  repablle. 
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or  conquest,  a  strong  foothoM  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  she  founded  a  powerful 
colony  that  augmented  her  commercial  wealth  incredibly.'' 

When  Pisa,  in  those  fearful  contests  which  shook  the  shores 
of  Italy,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Gknoa,  this  state  eclipsed 
then  even  Venice  herself. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  crusades  in  this  period  of 
the  world's  enlightenment,  all  history  attests  that  thev  intro- 
duced, into  Europe,  Eastern  tastes  and  customs,  and  led  the 
way  to  an  extension  of  commerce,  and  ultimately  to  a  new  era 
of  light,  truth  and  liberty. 

lu  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
island  of  Gothland,  grew  up,  between  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Centuries,  the  city  of  Wisburg.  The  marine  ordinances  of  this 
now  decayed  town  are  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  commercial 
nations.  Gleirac  ^ives  a  glowing  account  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city.  He  speaks  of  it  then  as  the  most  cele- 
brated and  flourishing  emporium  in  Europe,  where  merchants 
from  all  parts  come  to  traffic,  and  had  their  shops  and  ware- 
houses, and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  native  inhabi- 
tants themselves.  Chancellor  Kent,  m  commenting  upon  the 
passage  from  Cleirac,  and  contrasting  with  it  the  Wisburg  of 
the  Baltic  as  we  find  it  now,  finds  me  occasion  fitting  to  in- 
dulge the  "  melancholy  admonition  of  the  poet,"  that  *'  trade's 
proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay." 

Between  the  years  1164  and  1254,  was  formed  in  Europe 
what  is  known  in  history  (and  famed  as  known)  as  the  Han- 
seatic  League.  The  object  «f  this  league  was  protection  to  the 
trade  of  the  free  cities  which  formed  it,  from  the  robber  clans 
and  "  roving  barbarians  "  of  the  North,  and  the  pirates  which 
swarmed  in  every  sea.  Lubeck  was  at  the  head  of  the  league 
of  Hanse  towns,  and  her  first  allies  in  the  federacy  were  Bruns- 
wick, Bremen,  Hamburg,  Dantzic  and  Cologne.  The  league 
extended  its  influence  to  embrace  most  of  the  trading  cities  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  attained  to  so  great  power  as  to  form 
treaties  with  sovereigns  themselves.  Its  duration  was  termi- 
nated at  last  by  the  jealousy  of  these  sovereigns,  who  with- 
drew their  cities  from  the  alliance. 

In  coming  down  to  modern  times,  we  tread  upon  ground  so 
familiar,  that  any  lengthy  exhibition  of  the  extension  of  com- 
merce will  be  unnecessary.  We  all  know,  familiarly  enough, 
that  at  the  present  moment,  cotton,  woolens,  silks  and  French 
wines  have  larger  influence  in  making  Americans,  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  shake  hands  over  their  quarrels,  and  avow  that 
they  have  loved  each  other  right  well,  than  all  the  natural 
affection  they  might  ever  be  supposed  to  entertain  for  each 
other  put  together,  and  all  their  universal  philanthropy  in  the 
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bargain.  We  have  said  before,  and  repeat  it,  that  the  mercan- 
tile interests  rule  the  world,  and  right  grateful  are  we  that 
Providence  has  imposed  so  firm  a  ligament  to  join  together  his 
fractions,  headstrong  and  over-erring  children.  We  sometimes 
meet  with  fine  treatises  on  benevolence,  disinterested  philan- 
thropy, and  other  things  of  the  same  stamp ;  and  once  upon  a 
time  were  fond  ourselves  of  talking  about  the  "dignity  of 
human  nature,"  etc. ;  but  after  all,  human  nature  is  not  without 
its  frailties,  and  the  "  stern  Saxon,"  without  being  anything  of  * 
a  coward  either,  will  never  attempt  to  dictate  peace  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  with  his  neighbor  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
while  he  has  broadcloths  to  sell,  and  two  millions  and  a  half 
bags  of  cotton  to  buy.  And  we  do  not  slander  the  neighbor 
on  this  side  of  the  water  much  by  a  similar  remark. 

But  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Wisburg  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
such  as  they  were,  have  passed  away,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  in  other  hands.  The  hardy  Portuguese  mariners,  in 
discovering  the  new  passage  to  the  East,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  struck  a  blow  at  the  Italian  republics  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  discovery 
of  America,  divided  the  world  between  themselves,  and 
struggled  to  establish  a  magnificent  commercial  monopoly. 
The  famous  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  1494,  entered  into  between 
these  nations,  opened  the  eyes  of  England  to  the  schemes  which 
were  to  exclude  her  from  a  participation  in  the  best  fruits  of 
either  India. 

m 

"  The  progroes  of  commepce,"  says  Robertson,  in  his  admirable  chapter  intro- 
ductory to  the  History  of  Charles  V.,  "  the  progress  of  commerce  had  consider- 
able influence  in  polishing  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  estab- 
lishiog  among  them  order,  equal  laws,  and  humanity.  It  tends  to  wear  ofL 
those  prejudices  which  maintain  distinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It 
softens  and  polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by  one  of  the  strongest 
of  all  ti«s,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants,  'it  disposes  them  to 
peace  by  establishing  in  every  state  an  order  of  citizens  bound  by  their  interests  , 
to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity.  In  proportion  as  commerce  made 
its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  successively  turned  their 
attention  to  those  objects  and  adopted  those  manners  which  occupy  and  dis- 
tinguish polished  nations." 

^  In  the  Fourteenth  Century,  we  are  told  by  Hallam — History 
Middle  Ages,  p.  475 — ^that  Flanders  had  becom.e  a  market  for 
all  the  world ;  and  that  merchants  from  seventeen  kingdoms 
had  their  settled  domiciles  at  Bruges,  besides  strangers  from 
almost  unknown  countries. 

Edward  III.  was  the  father  of  English  commerce.  Before 
his  reign  no  advances  of  any  character  had  been  made  in  that 
country  to  extend  its  foreign  intercourse,  but  Edward  set  him- 
self in  earnest  to  build  up  and  establish  the  kingdom.     He 
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invited  over  from  Flanders  artisans  and  workmen,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  originated  the  manufacturing  system  of 
England.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  consider  the  motives 
which  were  held  out  to  this  enteiprising  body  of  men,  as  they 
are  furnished  for  us  in  a  venerable  record.  They  were  told 
that  in  England  "they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton,  till 
nothing  but  their  fullness  should  stint  their  stomachs ;  that  their 
beds  should  be  good  and  their  bed-fellows  better,  seeing  the 
richest  yeomen  in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their 
daughters  unto  them."  The  products  of  the  labors  of  these 
craftsmen,  feeding  upon  "  fat  beef  and  mutton  "  to  respectable 
corpulency,  became  soon  known  and  famous  in  the  markets 
of  all  Europe. 

There  was  little  mercantile  spirit  in  England  before  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  True  it  is,  that  King  John's  barons  forced 
the  monarch  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  foreign 
merchants  visiting  the  empire;  but  it  was  long  after  King 
John  and  hia  barons,  ere  the  English  people  began  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  foreign  trade.  Henry  the  Eighth  was  cruel 
and  tyrannical,  and  taxed  illegally  the  interests  he  ought  to 
have  fostered.  Elizabeth  had  greatness  of  mind  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  empire,  and  had  she  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  true  principles  which  regulate  trade,  as  she  was  desirous 
of  stimulating  it  in  every  way,  she  had  been  higher  praised  in 
history.  Her  numerous  monopolies  granted,  whether  of  sweet 
wines,  licenses,  or  whatever  else,  were  blunders  which  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  favoritism,  were  it  not  notorious  that 
at  that  period  these  were  considered  in  themselves  to  be  evi- 
dences of  sound  policy. 

In  a  lecture,  delivered  by  T.  W.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  on 
the  merchants  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published  many 
years  ago  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the"" 
various  monopolies  which  were  granted  by  that  sovereign.  We 
are  happy  to  lay  our  hands  on  the  address  at  this  moment,  as 
it  will  save  us  from  farther  reference  on  the  point. 

The  Dutch  traders  of  London,  resident  at  a  part  of  it  called 
the  Stilyard,  were  famous  at  that  epoch,  and  obtained  privileges 
and  immunities  from  the  monarch  sufficient  to  set  up  the  most 
grinding  monopolies. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Dutch  traders,  the  company  of  English 
merchant  adventurers  was  formed.  This  company,  too,  rose 
to  great  wealth  and  importance,  exporting  annually  English 
woolen  clothes  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  main- 
taining abroad  the  highest  possible  credit  The  Eussia  com- 
pany, about  the  same  time,  and  the  Turkey  company  existed. 
The  latter  traded  with  India  and  reached  the  heart  of  the  Mogul 
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empire.  Hard  upon  these  followed  the  Morocco  company,  the 
company  of  Eastland 'merchants,  the  Hamburg*  company,  the 
Guinea  and  the  East  India  companies.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in 
some  of  his  little  short  of  piratical  cruisings,  first  suggested  to 
England  the  importance  of  the  Indian  trade.  This  trade  en- 
riched the  sovereign  then,  and  has  enriched  the  nation  ever 
since. 

We  pass  over  that  stormy  season  which  occupied  the  larger 
portions  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  i.  In  the  dis- 
asters of  anarchy  and  civil  war  which  befell  the  nation. at  this 
time,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  commercial  enterprise 
to  exhibit  itself  in  any  of  its  higher  developments. 

Hume,  indeed,  has  informed  us  that  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
the  Dutch  traded  to  England  with  six  hundred  ships,  but  Eng- 
land in  turn  could  furnish  on  her  own  account  but  sixty  ships 
in  the  same  traffic.  Nine-tenths  of  the  English  commerce  at 
this  period  consisted  of  woolen  manufactured  goods. 

The  administration  of  Cromwell  was  crowned  with  many 
results  favorable  to  trade.  The  liberal  principles  of  the  Pro- 
tector could  not  endure  those  eevere  restrictions  and  monopolies 
in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  had  been  bound  up,  and 
he  abolished  them  all. 

When  Charles  II,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  hia  father,  a 
new  impulse  appeared  to  be  given  to  everything  in  England, 
so  much  so,  that  Eussell  affirms  in  his  Modern  Europe,  **that 
at  no  former  or  subsequent  period  did  England  ever  make  such 
rapid  progress  in  commerce  and  riches  as  during  that  inglorious 
one  which  followed  the  Restoration,  and  terminated  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Stuarts." 

The  present  enormous  commercial  stature  of  Great  Britain  is 
attributed  by  McCulloch,  not  to  the  heaps  upon  heaps  of  par- 
liamentary acts  for  the  encouragement  of  navigation  and  trade, 
but  to  the  extraordinary  improvements  and  consequent  exten- 
sion of  her  manufactures  since  1770.  Happily  seated  upon 
an  island  girt  around  by  the  sea,  she  finds  tnat  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  which  she  is  exerting » upon  the  world,  is  de- 
pendent more  upon  the  immensity  of  her  naval  armaments 
and  commercial  marine  than  upon  the  extent  of  her  territories, 
or  the  numerical  proportion  of  her  inhabitants.  Like  Athens 
of  old,  she  finds  strength  and  safety  in  her  '*  wooden  walls." 

The  cotton  manufacturing  system  of  England  has  been  the 
oflfepring,  great  as  it  is,  of  the  last  ninety  years.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  it  was  nothing;  at  its  termination 
half  the  entire  exports  of  British  produce  consists  of  cotton 
stufife  and  yarn.  England  looks  upon  her  Hargraves,  Ark- 
wrights,  Cromptons  and  Watts,  as  America  does  upon  her  Ful- 
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tons  and  Whitneys;  but  England  looks  upon  her  own  liberty 
and  enterprise  as  above  them  all.  In  fact,  says  one  of  her 
writers,  when  these  are  impaired,  the  colossal  fabric  of  her 
prosperity  will  crumble  into  dust;  and  the  commerce  of  Liver- 

?)ol,  London  and  Glasgow,  like  that  of  Tyre,  Carthage  and 
alrayra,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  famous  only  in  history. 
We  come  at  last  to  consider  the  subject  before  us,  in  con- 
nection with  the  past  and  present  history  of  America.  There 
is  reason  enouffh  to  dwell  upon  the  ample  enterprise,  and 
stubborn,  unyielding  spirit  of  the  people,  who  fled  across  the  ' 
ocean  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World,  and  established, 
among  the  deep  forests  of  the  New,  the  germs  of  a  nation  which 
has  already  become  great.  What  could  subdue  the  spirit  of  a 
people  like  this?  Eugged  as  their  own  wild  homes,  the  infant 
colonists  braved  the  seas  and  the  storms.  They  dug  the  graves 
of  tyrants  with  the  same  implements  that  brought  them  bread 
out  of  the  soil.  Struggling  with  the  desperate  savage  at  one 
moment,  they  braved  at  the  next  the  fierce  storms  and  monsters 
of  ;the  deep.  There  is  no  adolescence- in  such  a  people.  They 
spring  into  manhood's  vigor  from  the  infant's  imoecility. 

There  went  up  into  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  as  early  as 
the  year  1670,  a  grave  charge  against  the  colonies  which  Eng- 
land "  protected  "  across  the  ocean.  Said  the  ministers,  they 
violate  our  ordinances  of  trade  with  impunity,  and  our  naviga- 
tion laws,  which  with  infinite  pains  we  have  devised,  they 
trample  under  foot  with  disdain.  Their  traders  sally  out  upon 
the  deep,  and  we  find  them  seeking  entrance  into  all  the  ports 
of  Europe.  "  They  even  encourage  " — these  are  the  words  of 
the  remonstrance — "  they  even  encourage  foreigners  to  trade 
with  them." 

One  hundred  years  after  this,  Edmund  Burke  stood  up,  in 
the  halls  of  the  same  Parliament  of  England,  an  advocate  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  and  a  deadly,  implacable  foeman  to 
their  assailants. 

This  noble  Eoman  found  in  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen 
across  the  ocean  a  theme  worthy  of  his  highest  eloquence,  and 
in  their  daring  enterprise  that  which  was  too  much  even  for 
his  unmatched  powers  to  portray.  Who  does  not  remember 
his  inimitable  speech  in  which  the  orator  found  all  his  country 
at  his  heart?  We  cannot  refrain  an  extract,  and  we  seem  to 
see  all  the  ^lory  of  our  country  shadowed  forth  in  what  was 
but  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  hardy  enterprise  of  the  sons  of 
New  England. 

"  Willie  we  followed  them/'  said  the  orator,  "  among  the  tumbling  mountains 
of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Dayis*  Straits;  while  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic 
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Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  eold ; 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the 
South.  Falkland  Islands,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for 
national  ambition  to  grasp,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of 
their  vigorous  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them 
than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the  polesw  We  know  that  while  some  of 
them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpo^m  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  others  run 
the  longitude  and  pursue  their  gpgantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea 
but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries — no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their 
toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  peril- . 
ous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this 
recent  people ;  a  people  who  are  siill,  as  it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hard- 
ened into  the  bone  of  manhood."* 

As  early  as  1647,  as  we  are  informed  by  Holmes  in  his 
American  Annals,  a  flourishing  trade  was  opened  by  the  New 
England  colonies  with  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indies. 

In  1685,  a  collector  of  revenues  at  the  port  of  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  was  appointed  by  the  home  government  This 
was  but  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Charleston  progressed  rapidly  in  commercial  importance,  and 
before  the  feevolution,  as  an  importing  and  exporting  city, 
maintained  an  equality  with  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  1690  began  the  hardy  enterprise  of  the  whale  fishermen 
of  Nantucket.  This  little  islana,  situated  far  out  from  the 
main  land,  black,  sterile,  and  scarcely  inhabitable,  with  not  a 
tree  of  its  own  native  growth  and  scarcely  an  inviting  pros- 
pect to  cheer  its  inhabitants,  or  minister  to  their  ease  and  grat- 
ification, has  yet  been  enabled  to  reach  to  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion in  commercial  wealth.  We  know  not  where  to  affix  the 
limits  of  the  hardihood  and  daring  of  these  enterprising  men. 
They  have  planted  a  garden  upon  a  rock,  and  they  have  be- 
come rich  by  hard  toil  where  Nature  has  been  most  stinting  in 
her  favors. 

The  trade  of  Massachusetts  alone,  in  the  year  1717,  brought 
into  constant  activity  and  employment  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  ships,  and  nearly  four  thousand  sailors. 

In  1730,  we  are  informed  that  there  arrived  in  England  from 
America  154  tons  of  oil,  and  9,200  tons  of  whalebone ;  and 
that  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of  July  in  the  same  year  10,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar  reached  the  same  port  irom  the  British 
American  sugar  colonies.  In  the  ensuing  vear,  Massachusetts 
employed  six  hundred  ships  and  sloops,  and  five  thousand  fish- 
ermen. 

The  commerce  of  New  England,  as  early  as  1742,  required 

*  Grlfflth^  Notet  on  Ameilotn  Oolonlei. 
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for  its  support  upwards  of  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels,  while 
at  the  South,  Charleston  alone  loaded,  in  1744,  two  hundred 
and  thirty. 

The  trade  of  Britain  with  her  American  colonies  employed, 
in  1769,  1,078  ships,  and  28,910  seamen.  The  value  of  her 
imports  from  them  for  that  year  amounted  to  £3,370,900  and 
of  their  imports  from  her  to  £3,924,606. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Holmes'  Annals,  exhibits 
the  progress  of  this  trade  for  the  years  named  : 

'    <,i  Imports  from  Exports  to 

colonies  colonies 

Annual  average,  1700  to  lYlO £266,000 £267,000 

1710  to  1720 892,000 866,000 

•'  1720  to  1780 678,000 '471,000   ' 

1780  to  1740 670,000 660,000  ' 

•'  I740tol760 708,000 812,000 

"  1760  to  1760 802,(K)0 1,677,000 

•l  "  1760  to  1770 1,044,000 1,762,000 

1770  to  1780 743,000 1,881,000 

Mr.  Burke  stated  in  Parliament  in  the  year  1775,  that  the 
trade  with  America  alone,  at  that  time,  was  within  less  than 
£500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  the  great  commercial  nation  of 
England  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  with  all 
the  world. 

The  first  year  which  witnessed  peace  between  England  and 
her  colonies,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free  and  independent 
states,  witnessed  the  opening  on  their  part  of  a  new  and  lucra- 
tive branch  of  trade  with  China,  which  at  the  present  moment, 
in  exports  and  imports  together,  is  worth  annually  little  short 
of  eight  or  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1795,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  vessel  sailed  from  Charleston  to  the  East  Indies, 
the  very  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  which  was  undertaken  by 
that  city. 

The  confederating  "articles"  which  carried  the  American  states 
through  one  of  the  most  glorious  revolutions  on  record,  were 
found  in  every  respect  inadequate  to  keep  together  these  states 
on  terms  of  equal  rights  and  prosperity  at  the  restoration  of 
peace.  The  conflicting  institutions  of  so  many  sovereignties, 
without  any  head  of  acknowledged  power  and  influence,  tended 
to  paralyze  commercial  movements,  and  entirely  to  arrest  those 
advances  which  had  been  already  made.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  inducements  which  operated  upon  the  minds  of 
these  states  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  better  compact,  was  found 
in  the  absolute  requisitions  of  commerce,  and  the  immortal 
constitution  under  which  we  now  live  finds  its  origin  here. 

Scarcely  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
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the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  that  period  Amer- 
ican advance  lias  already  rivallea  the  dreams  of  eastern  fiction. 
Every  sea  and  navigable  water  under  th^  face  of  heaven  wit- 
nesses the  white  wings  of  her  shipping,  and  hears  the  bold 
voices  of  her  mariners.  Her  flaff  is  upon  the  deep,  and  it 
floats  alike  at  either  pole  and  at  the  equator,  on  the  uppermost 
limits  of  the  globe.     Great  as  has  been  her  progress  in  the 

East,  there  is  a  prophetic  voice  which  tells  us  that  she  has  but 
egun  to  enter  upon  that  bright  and  glorious  "empire  of  the 
seas  "  which  is  yet  to  be  hers.  We  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  cities  which  occupy  rank  with  the  Tyres  and  Carthages  of 
antiquity,  and  must  soon  rival  the  Londons  of  the  present  day. 
To  what  is  New  York  indebted  for  that  extraordinary  position 
which  she  has  taken  in  the  Republic,  but  to  the  centralization 
of  nearly  all  of  its  foreign  trade  in  her  midst;  and  New 
Orleans,  at  the  other  extremity  of  latitude,  is  she  not  marching 
onward  in  the  same  pathway  to  commercial  greatness? 

So  much  is  there  of  poetry  and  romance  in  the  extension, 
through  all  ages,  of  commercial  entei^prise,  that  we  can  easily 
be  excused  some  enthusiasm  and  a  fond  lingering  o'er  the 
theme.  At  the  fountain  head  we  recognized  commerce  in  its 
simplest  stage  among  nature's  recent,  rude  and  unpolished 
children.  We  marked  its  gradual  progress.  Following  the 
astute  Israelite  in  his  bargains  for  the  gold  which  enriched  the 
temple  of  Solomon  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  we  saw  the 
haray  Phoenician  launching  out  his  bark  upon  the  deep,  guided 
only  on  his  perilous  voyages  by  the  stars  of  heaven.  We  heard 
the  busy  voices  of  Greeks  upon  the  JEgean  ;  we  saw  the  stem 
Eoman  curling  his  lip  on  his  trading  neighbor  with  disdain  ; 
and  while  yet  Venice  in  all  its  splendor  sat  mistress  of  the  now 
**  spouseless"  and  deserted  Adriatic,  we  met  with  the  merchants 
that  congregated  at  the  Rialto  from  every  quarter  of  the  inhab- 
itable globe.  We  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Baltic,  and  contem- 
plated the  wonderful  "  league"  which  it  witnessed,  and  closing 
the  volume  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  there  remained 
alone  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  powers  of  Britain  and 
America.  With  these  the  picture  closed.  What,  then,  remains 
of  the  sketch  we  designed,  but  hurriedly  to  trace  some  of  those 
effects,  most  marked,  which  the  empire  of  commerce  over  the 
world  naturally  and  necessarily  exerts.  These  will  occupy  us 
but  a  moment 

When  political  economy  first  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  men,  and  give  birth  to  the  erroneous  theories  with  which  it 
so  long  exerted  control,  commerce,  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  was  derided.  It  was  asked,  where  was  the  creative 
power  which  it  had  ever  exerted,  or  could  ever  exert  ?    Had 
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it  ever  developed  two  blades  of  grass  where  but  one  existed 
before?  Could  it  ever  substantially  add  a  jot  or  tittle  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  single  commodity  I  With  agriculture,  said 
these  men,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  Agriculture  is  legitimate 
wealth.  It  is  the  creator,  the  producer  of  value — it  aifords 
something  out  of  nothing.  Commerce  is  mere  transportation 
-of  agricultural  wealth ;  the  laborer  hired  to  carry  produce 
from  its  maker  to  its  consumer.  Can  such  transportation  add 
anything  to  the  intriiisio  value  of  the  article  transported  ?  If 
it  can,  we  have  only  to  continue  its  motion,  adding  transporta- 
tion to  transportation,  without  reference  to  place,  and  we  make 
accretion  after  accretion  to  its  value,  until,  in  process  of  time, 
it  becomes  precious  beyond  all  price  or  compare.  Must  we  be 
led  into  sucn  absurdity? 

In  progress  of  time  it  came  to  be  considered,  that  however 
plausiole  the  reasonings  of  these  philosophers,  there  was  much 
of  sophistry  involved  in  them,  and  that  the  wealthy  agricultu- 
rists, proud,  lordly ;  and  reliant  upon  their  ample  acres,  were 
disposed  naturally  enough  to  keep  up  a  prejudice  so  favorable 
to  their  interests.  The  various  laws  passed  m  Great  Britain,  in 
particular  at  the  period  of  which  we  ti-eat,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landholders,  and  the  great  jealousy  which  was  exercised 
toward  trading  corporations,  as,  for  instance,  toward  London, 
all  strikingly  evince  the  truth  of  this. 

When  commerce  began  to  come  more  into  favpr,  a  distinction 
was  soon  set  up.  It  was  yielded  that  foreign  commerce  might 
really- be  of  benefit  to  a  nation,  and*  add  to  its  available  wealth ; 
but  in  regard  to  domestic  commerce — merchandising — ^the 
home  trade — these  were  regarded  as  little  more  beneficial  to  a 
community,  on  the  score  of  new  wealth,  than  ballad  singing, 
or  mountebank  exhibitions.  tThe  last  thing  which  men  could  be 
induced  to  credit  was,  that  the  trade  intermediate  between  the 
importer  and  consumer,  was  in  any  sense  productive  of  wealth. 
This  proposition  has,  however,  become  settled  in  the  almost 
denrK)nstrative  reasoning  of  modern  political  science ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  doubts  and  speculations  so  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  proQunent  and  useful  classes  in  the  community  will  never  be 
raised  again.  Freed  from  these  unworthy  prejudices,  com- 
merce, whether  foreign  or  domestic,  comes  at  once  to  be 
admitted  as  a  legitimate  source  of  national  aggrandizement. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  graveljr  alleged  that  the  cona- 
mercial  spirit  is  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  true  patriotic 
sentiment  and  exertion.  Wo  have  been  told  that  it  severs  the 
ties  which  bind  the  individual  to  his  native  soil,  and  disposes 
him  to  yield  much,  too  much,  to  the  policy  of  contemporary 
nations ;  that  the  commercial  spirit  merges  the  citizen  in  the        * 
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cosmopolite,  and  awakens  a  keener  sensitiveness  to  national  in- 
terests than  to  national  honor.  Even  Burke  endorsed  the  doc- 
trine with  the  high  authority  of  his  name,  when  he  character- 
ized the  merchant's  desk  as  his  altar,  his  ledger  as  his  bible,  and 
his  money  as  his  god.  But  is  there  anything  of  truth  or  justice 
in  the  charge?  Has  it  appeared  in  the  development  of  the 
world's  history, that  there  has  been  any  natural  hostility  between 
the  merchant  and  the  patriot  ?  Has  it  been  found  that  com- 
mercial communities  have  been  disposed  to  submit  to  aggres- 
sion with  easy  compliance,  and  put  on  the  yoke  of  conquest 
without  a  struggle  c  Was  it  so  with  Tyre  .when  the  Greek 
conqueror  w^  thundering  at  her  gates?  Did  puissant  Rome, 
on  her  seven  hills,  ever  contend  with  an  enemy  bolder,  fiercer, 
and  more  desperate  than  the  descendants  of  the  Phoenician 
traders  at  Carthage  ?  Were  the  Italian  States  easy  victories  to 
the  aggressions  of  foreign  foes,  or  were  they  at  all  less  glorious 
in  arms  than  in  enterprise  ?  Have  the  late  civil  wars  in  Amer- 
ica despite  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  people  North  or  South, 
exhibited  any  decline  in  the  martial  ardor  and  spirit  which 
marked  the  olden  time  of  the  Republic?  We  shall  not  pause  to 
answer  such  questions. 

We  have  no  idea  that  there  are  in  commerce  any  tendencies 
like  those  we  have  been  combating.  It  disposes  nations  to  be 
just  and  liberal  in  their  intercourse  with  others,  but  it  changes 
not  their  own  individuality — their  own'  pride  of  character — in 
any  point  that  it  ought  not  to  be  changed.  Merchants  there 
have  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  who  have  added  to  the 
glory  and  honor  of  their  states,  by  the  highest  and  noblest  ex- 
ertions of  patriotism.  Men  enjoying  the  confidence  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  exhausting  their  coflfers  in  defense  of  the 
realm,  have  been  found  in  this  class,  and  we  shall,  upon 
another  occasion,  enumerate  the  most  distinguished  examples 
which  history  furnishes  us.  The  merchants  of  London  were, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  the  bankers  of  the  crown ;  and 
Elizabeth  in  particular  knew  what  it  was,  on  many  an  occa- 
sion, in  her  own  exigencies,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  the  king- 
dom, to  have  her  purse  replenished  from  their  liberal  coffers. 
In  our  own  country  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  has 
on  no  occasion  been  displaved  a  truer  love  of  country,  and  a 
loftier  tone  of  patriotism  than  by  our  merchant  citizens.  They 
have  fallen  behind  none  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Republic. 

C!ommerce  is  a  natural  guardian  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Under  its  influence  the  highest  results  have  been  stimulated. 
To  what,  for  instance,  can  the  astonishing  progress  and  perfec- 
tion to  which  astronomy  has  been  carried  be  attributed,  more 
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than  to  the  ever-arising  wants  of  navigation  ?  The  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  latitude  and  longitudes  has  been  promised, 
at  diflferent  periods,  the  highest  premiums  of  government.  It 
has  set  astronomers  at  toilwhicn  onlv  terminated  in  brilliant 
discovery.  The  various  problems  of  navigation  even  now 
demand  the  highest  labors  of  these  men  in  every  country,  and 
the  mere  tables  of  a  nautical  almanac — the  calculation  of 
eclipses,  occultations,  and  parallaxes— calls  into  action  a  degree 
of  scientific  skill  which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the 
uninitiated.  The  mariner's  compass,  quadrant,  or  chronome- 
ter, are  miracles  of  art  as  well  as  of  science.  From  every 
nation  in  the  world  commerce  has  brought  together  her  tro- 
phies, and  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  science.  Without  leaving 
his  closet,  the  student  of  nature  may  arrive  at  profound  results 
in  the  investigation  of  animals,  plants,  shells  and  minerals, 
scattered  over  the  whole  globe — above  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Every  art  and 
science  acknowledges  its  large  indebtedness  to  the  hand  of 
commerce  for  the  influence  it  is  enabled  to  wield  over  nature  in 
extending  the  empire  £^nd  dominion  of  man. 

Commerce  is  the  parent  of  civilization. '  We  are  acquainted 
with  but  one  agency  which  excels  it  in  perpetuating  peace  and 
good  will  among  men,  and  elevating  national  character,  and 
"that  agency  is  Christianity.  But  even  the  heralds  of  the  cross, 
with  all  their  noble  and  inspiring  theme,  have  not  penetrated 
farther  into  the  depths  of  savage  wildernesses,  or  among  the 
fiercest  islands  of  the  ocean,  have  not  crossed  mountains  and 
deserts  more  desolate  and  terrific,  have  not  plunged  more  fear- 
lessly in  the  midst  of  horrid  idolatry,  cannibalism,  and  semi- 
demonism,  than  have  these  men  of  bales  and  merchandise  in 
their  search  after  trade.  They  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  missionary,'  where  they  have  not  acted  as  his  pioneer.  It 
was  thus  in  the  early  history  of  America.  Marquette  and  Al- 
loaez,  lathers  in  the  Roman  Church,  were  even  distanced  in 
energy  by  the  adventurous  La  Salle  in  the  first  visits  which 
were  made  by  civilized  men  to  the  howling  wilderness  west- 
ward of  the  lakes.  It  is  thus  with  the  hunters  and  trappers  of 
Oregon  and  California,  who,. as  far  upward  as  the  Eussian 
limit,  and  south  to  Mexico,  prosecute  trade  with  the  savage,  as 
yet  ignorant  of  his  soul  ana  of  his  Maker.  It  is  most  strik- 
mgly  thus  in  the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Commerce, 
acting  as  the  adjunct  or  handmaiden  of  Christianity  anaongthe 
savages  there,  has  transformed  them  into  men  and  into  citizens. 
Wq  see  a  trophy  won  to  civilization — a  people  added  to  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  take  the  extremest  limit  of  the  ocean,  the  stormiest 
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islet  of  the  sea,  struggling  against  a  thousand  billows,  and  what 
do  we  find?  The  sailor  and  the  trader  have  been  there, 
and  the  return  of  the  "  white  wings  '^  is  hailed  by  anxious 
multitudes,  who  bring  out  their  treasures  to  be  bartered 
for  the  veriest  trifles  of  civilization,  Frona  the  intercourse 
which  arises,  new  wants  are  stimulated  in  their  bosoms. 
They  begin  to  think  with  the  new  objects  which  occasion 
thought.  Their  views  and  ideas  are  naturally  expanded 
to  a  wider  compass,  and  they  are  insensibly  moulded  in 
the  type  of  those  who  have  excited  their  highest  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  Mysterious,  beneficent  and  wise  are  the 
ways  of  Providence;  when  even  the  interests  of  men  are 
called  into  requisition  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  their 
existence. 

Commerce,  in  fine,  is  what  it  has  been  beautifully  entitled, 
"  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe."  It  binds  together  all  the 
great  families  of  men.  It  teaches  that  they  are  creatures 
of  like  wants,  errors  and  necessities.  It  determines  tliem  to 
be  component  parts  of  a  great  and  magnificent  system  which 
God  has  devisea,  and  which  requires  the  concurring  movements 
of  every  part  to  be  preserved  in  its  perfection  and  duration. 
It  forbids  them  to  treat,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  the  foreigner 
cast  upon  their  shores,  as  a  barbarian  deserving  of  death,  or  to 
confiscate  his  shipwrecked  effects,  but  urges  rather  the  doctrines- 
of  humanity  and  justice.  Even  the  laws  which  regulate  it  are 
based  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  right,  and  bind  the 
consciences  of  men  from  their  very  nature.  As  Mansfield,  the 
most  celebrated  commercial  lawyer  of  his  age,  said  of  them, 
quoting  the  splendid  language  of  Cicero:  ^^Nec  erit  alia  lex 
Jiomce,  alia  Athenis  /  alia  7mncy  alia  po8thac  /  sed  et  omnea 
gerUeSj  ei  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sernpitema,  et  immortalis  con- 
tinebaiP — they  are  not  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at 
Athens ;  they  do  not  fluctuate  from  extreme  to  extreme ;  but 
among  all  men,  and  in  all  times,  the  laws  of  commerce  are  one 
and  immutable. 
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NoTHiKG  can  be  more  interesting  to  thoughtful  minds,  than 
the  present  of  our  own  country.     We  read,  it  is  true,  with  great 
care,  the  histories  of  other  times   and  other  countries.     We 
rejoice  when  the  antiquary,  groping  in  the  twilight  of  the  past, 
\  stumbles  upon  some  historical  stone,  or,  more  fortunate  still,  lays 

\  bare  the  foundation  of  a  buried  Herculaneum ;  but  no  time  is  so 
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profoundly  interesting  to  us  as  the  present,  no  country  so  impor- 
tant as  our  own.  A  review  of  the  present  condition  of  our  af- 
fairs must  at  least  give  food  for  thought.  All  are  familiar  with 
the  wise  and  magnanimous  policy  of  the  President,  in  winning 
back  the  erring  sisters  of  the  South  to  their  old  place  around 
the  family  altaY.  The  general  success  of  that  policy  has  fur- 
nished matter  of  surprise  and  congratulation  to  the  friends  of 
peace  everywhere.  Under  the  influence  of  this  policy  order 
has  sprung  out  of  chaas ;  the  sword,  red  with  fraternal  blood, 
has  fallen  from  firm  hands  which  now  grasp  the  plough,  and 
heroic  steps  march  to  the  workshop  which  erewhile  resounded 
on  the  battle-field.  With  a  facility  for  accommodating  them- 
selves to  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  American  character, 
the  people  have  turned  from  the  shock  of  battle  to  operate  the 
machinery  of  civil  government.  Conventions,  and  legislatures, 
and  governors,  not  provisional,  but  regular,  stamped  with  the 
legitimate  sanction  of  popular  election,  and  judges  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  justice  have  been  evoked  from  somnolent 
abeyance,  and  move  across  the  stage  in  solemn  and  grand 
procession  of  peaceful  errand  "  where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 
Commerce,  the  regent  of  this  lower  world,  has  resumed  his 
regal  sway.  The  roads  of  iron  so  often  torn  up,  while  Mars 
was  in  the  ascendant,  now  do  their  peacefiil  errands.  The 
press  has  been  most  busy  dispensing  light.  The  telegraph 
wires  no  longer  flash  heroically  with  the  fire  of  battle,  but 
plodding  continuously  transmit  mcessant  messages  of  common- 
place business.  The  mails  again  fly  over  the  land,  diffusing 
thought  In  short  "War  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front," 
and  reace  with  her  selectest  influences  has  settled  upon  the 
land. 

In  the  recent  elections  in  the  loyal  States,  the  great  question 
was,  who  was  the  best  friend  to  the  President.  Each  party 
claimed  preeminently  to  support  the  Pi*esident.  The  President 
must  doubtless  have  contemplated  with  a  certain  degree  of  sur- 
prise the  accordance  of  those,  who  harmonizing  in  nothing  else, 
yet  professed  the  most  ardent  devotion  to  him.  It  is  true,  here 
and  there,  from  the  crowd  of  politicians  a  discordant  note  was 
heard.  Mr.  Wendel  Phillips,  who  has  such  a  large  degree  of  the 
genius  of  expression,  did  most  unmistakably  berate  the  Execu- 
tive. Mr.  Tnaddeus  Stevens,  too,  did  hold  forth  on  an  extreme 
line,  and  did  by  no  means  appear  reconciled  to  the  policy  of  pacif- 
ication with  rebels,  and  was  for  grinding  them  up  a  little  harder, 
and  especially  proposed  to  carry  on  hostilities  through  confisca- 
tion laws,  until  much  of  the  national  debt  should  be  paid.  But 
these  wei*e  exceptions  to  the  general  cry ;  the  current  of  opinion 
seemed  to  flow  favorable  to  the  President. 
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As  the  session  of  Congress  approached,  the  eyes  of  the 
thoughtful  were  turned  to  its  deliberations.  Some  who  were 
familiar  with  the  worth  of  party  pledges  and  professions,  looked 
with  more  curiosity  than  faith  to  the  Congress.  It  required  no 
prophet  to  tell  that  there  must  be  two  opinions  in  Congress, 
one  which  said,  Go  on,  the  other  which  said,  Stop.  One  which 
said,  Nothing  is  done  for  the  negro,  until  everything  is  done. 
The  other  which  said.  We  have  done  the  work  of  a  century 
since  the  first  gun  was  fired,  we  can  aflFord  to  rest. 

As  soon  as  Congress  convened,  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  a  diflference  between  before  the  election  and  after.  The 
Ipud  professions  of  devotion  to  the  President,  uttered  so  freely 
before  the  elections,  did  not  seem  to  promise  very  early  fruit; 
for  the  first  thing  the  President's  party  friends  dia  on  reaching 
Washington,  was,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Stevens,  to  put 
the  President's  Eeconstruction  policy  on  trial,  by  referring  the 
whole  subject  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses.  In  the* 
meantime  the  doors  of  Congress  were  closed  upon  the  members 
elect  from  the  Southern  States,  who  were  left  outside  to  exer- 
cise their  patience  in  the  best  way  they  could.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent the  Joint  Committee  will  not  prosecute  this  inquiry  with 
anything  like  indecent  haste,  and  Congress  are  not  therefore 
likely  to  be  hurried  to  premature  action  on  the  subject.  We 
can  very  readily  understand  that  the  leaders  of  the  Eepublicau 
party  do  not  go  about  restoring  the  Southern  States  to  their 
political  rights  with  very  great  ardor.  Of  all  things  a  political 
organization  is  most  unwilling  to  commit  suicide.  The  Kepub- 
lican  chiefs  feel  that  they  cannot,  in  reason,  expect  the  aid  of 
the  restored  States.  They  count  upon  this  strength  being  so 
much  clear  gain  to  the  hated  opposition.  As  matters  now 
stand,  they  are  very  good  for  the  party  in  power — ^all  the  power, 
all  the  patronage,  all  the  patriotism,  all  the  profit  of  politics 
belong  to  it.  Those  who  control  this  party,  do  not  see  how 
they  can  improve  things  by  a  change.  The  Southern  States 
excluded,  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  possessing  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  can  carry  out  their  policy  in  legislation.  Now 
is  the  time  for  them,  they  think,  to  take  "  bonds  of  fate,"  so  that 
the  sceptre  of  the  future  may  not  be  wrenched  from  them  by 
"  unlinial  hands."  The  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to 
political  power  appears  to  these  men  a  serious,  though  perhaps, 
an  unavoidable  evil.  They  feel  that  at  some  time  or  other 
they  must  admit  the  South,  but  they  are  not  disposed  to  hasten 
this  day  in  the  slightest  degree.  Another  idea  with  these  leaders 
of  Republicanism  in  Congress  is,  that  before  the  gulf  between 
the  South  is  bridged  over,  the  status  of  the  freedmen  in  the 
South  must  be  secured  as  firmly  as  possible.    Those  who  feel 
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the  influence  of  this  idea,  would  bend  everything  else  to  obtain- 
ing this  security.  They  would*  make  negro  eauality  perfect  in 
every  shape,  even  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  this  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  admission  of  the  States.  Those  under 
the  influence  of  this  idea  would  be  the  most  uncompromising 
in  their  course  of  any,  for  theirs  is  a  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism 
never  compounds,  but  pursues  its  purpose  without  regard  to 
time  or  circumstances,  or  obstacles.  The  idea  of  political  policy 
fortifies  this  spirit  of  fanaticism,  for  these  radical  leaders  feel 
that  if  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  the  slaves  South, 
they  would  have  the  material  at  the  South  of  a  great  political 
party.  This  party  they  think  would  be  entirely  subservient 
to  them,  and  receive  its  impulse  and  direction  entirely  from 
them.  Hence,  negro  suffrage  at  the  South  is  not  merely  a 
fanatical  cry,  but  a  political  policy.  Coupled  with  this  idea 
of  the  elevation  of  the  negro  at  the  South  as  elector,  is  the  de- 
pression of  those  who  have  hitherto  done  the"  thinking  of  the 
South,  the  political  leaders  of  the  South.  Hence,  a  supposed 
necessity  of  maintaining  rigorously  the  test  oath,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  who  have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  civil  or 
military  councils  of  the  South  from  the  halls  of  Congress. 
Another  idea,  which  has  great  effect  with  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress, is  the  inviolability  of  the  national  debt.  They  imagine 
they  see  the  phantom  of  repudiation  entering  Congress,  with  the 
members  from  the  South.  This  idea  represents  the  great  power 
of  the  public  creditors,  a  proverbially  timid  class,  who  scent 
danger  afar  off,  and  wish  to  oppose  every  obstacle  to  its  ap- 
proach. Then,  we  regret  to  say,  we  think  some  portion  of  this 
majority  do  not  cultivate  the  most  amiable  feelings  for  the 
South.  To  their  gangrened  eyes  the  South  is  still  a  camp  of 
traitors  trying  to  xfestroy,  per  fas  ei  ne/as,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  cannot  believe  in  the  evidences  of  Southern  loy- 
alty, which  they  see  before  them.  For  them,  Lee  is  still  defend- 
ing Richmond  with  tripple  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  Davis 
is  conscripting  new  armies  to  eternize  the  struggle.  They  can 
almost  hear  in  their  fancy  the  roar  of  rebel  artillery,  ana  the 
clash  of  disloyal  swords.  But,  if  you  insist  that  they  are  mis- 
taken, that  there  are  no  more  hostile  armies  in  the  field,,  and 
that  the  national  flag  floats  unchallenged  over  all  the  land,  they 
ominously  shake  their  head  in  reply,  and  say,  **So  much  the 
worse  for  the  coun|r%  disloyalty  is  in  the  heart,  and  does  not 
show  itself  with  drtiwn  sword,  but  more  dangerously  plots  in 
secret,  seeks  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Democracy,  and 
to  abduct  their  own  President."  These  men  are  not  infected 
with  the  virtue  of  magnanimity.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
spare  the  vanquished.    For  them,  in  vain  have  armies  of  dying 
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heroes  strewed  the  earth  with  their  bleeding  bodies.    For  them, 
in  vain  has  our  country  been  made  a  vast  charnel  house,  and 
the  blood  of  tb^brave  crimsoned  a  thousand  fields  of  battle. 
Ah,  if  they  could  but  realize  the  agony  of  the  South,  "  if  that 
their  breasts  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff,"  they  would  be  touch- 
ed.    Tears  would  run  down  the  ch^j^ks  of  the  most  iron-heart- 
ed.   Look  at  that  most  unhappy  South,  beaten  in  battle,  devas- 
tated by  terrible  armies,  whose  march  was  lit  up  by  the  flames 
of  burning  dwellinjgs,  the  personal  property  of  the  South  almost 
annihilated,  the  servile  class  raised  suddenly  to  freedom  and 
equality,  the  labor  of  the  country  paralyzed,  the  source  of  in- 
come dried  up,  wealth  extinguished,  poverty  universal,  the 
frame-work  of  society  disjointed,  the  youth  of  the  country  de- 
stroyed in  battle,  widows  and  orphans,  tears  and  lamentations 
everywhere.     And  all  incurred  for  failure.     Everything  pre- 
cious in  national  life,  everything  dear  in  domestic  life,  sacrinced 
to  the  avenging  Nemesis.     Surely,  to  every  true  and  noble 
heart,  to  all  of  heroic  mould,  the  condition  oi  the  South  appeals 
irresistibly  for  sympathy.     But  there  are  coarse  natures  which 
do  not  harbor  these  generous  emotions,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  South.    In  this  sublunary  world  we 
nave  to  deal  with  men  of  the  earth.     The  South  must  make 
her  account  of  all  this,  and  learn  to  endure,  as  the  unfortunate 
must  always  do. 

In  considering,  as  we  have  done,  the  adverse  influences 
which  bar  the  doors  of  the  capitol  to  the  approach  of  the  South, 
without  undertaking  to  predict  the  final  result  of  Congressional 
action,  we  may  at  least  venture  to  express  an  apprehension  that 
the  decision  will  be  delayed  some  time.  Belay,  in  cases  where 
one  id  called  upon  to  do  the  disagreeable,  is  half  a  victory.  The 
Republicans  will  certainly  have  this  victory. 

In  following  the  course  of  events  in  Congress,  we  are  struck 
with  two  leading  ideas,  the  fruits  of  Republicanism.  One  is 
negro  equality, culminating  in  ne^ro  suffrage;  the  other  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  pnnciple  in  American  Taxation,  viz : 
Export  Duties. 

"This  negro  question  opens  a  vast  field  of  thought  .for  the 
statesman  or  the  philosopher.  It  is  one  of  those  momentous 
questions,  that  should  be  considered  in  all  its  relations  with 
entire  freedom  from  prejudice  or  passion,  with  a  simple  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to 'find  the  best  possible  solution  for 
the  difficulties  that  environ  us.  ,  That  the  enfranchised  blacks 
of  the  South  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  kind- 
ness, that  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  alleviate 
their  condition,  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
to  educate  them  for  their  new  situation,  to  throw  around  them 
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all  the  safeguards  of  the  law ;  to  do,  in  short,  all  that  can  wisely 
be  done  for  them  both  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
and  especially  to  cultivate  a  kind  and  humane  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  White  race  for  them,  is  what  all  good  people  must 
readily  agree  to.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  go  beyond  all 
this,  and  to  confer  upon  them  "  at  one  fell  swoop  "  the  right  of 
suffrage,  we  cannot,  however  amiably  disposed  we  may  be, 
yield  our  assent,  but  feel  compelled  to  enter  our  earnest  pro- 
test. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  natural,  but  ah  acquired  right. 
It  is  a  question  of  expediency,  with  every  representative  govern- 
ment, how  far  it  shall  extena  the  electoral  franchise.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  limited  exclusively  tp  those  who  have  some  share 
in  the  property  of  the  country.  A  vast  number  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  having  no  property  qualification,  do  not  vote. 
The  Chartists  propose  to  give  a  great  extension  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  this  movement  is  opposed  by  all  the  great  leaders 
<jf  thought.  Great  Britain  has,  unaoubtedly, preservedprosperi- 
ty  and  freedom  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  the  European 
powers,  or  even  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Inaeed, 
It  may  be  said,  we  think,  with  but  little  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  been  administered 
with  more  wisdom  for  a  longer  period  than  any  free  govern- 
ment. There  has,  since  the  failure  of  the  Pretender,  oeen  a . 
remarkable  exemption  from  internal  revolution.  The  machinery 
of  government  works  with  more  harmony  in  Great  Britain,  than 
in  any  other  country  where  the  people  are  admitted  to  a  share 
in  public  affairs.  In  analyzing  the  English  govemmelbt  we 
find  that  the  seat  of  power  is  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
house  is  the  fruit  of  limited  suffrage.  If  it  sprung  from  univer- 
sal suffrage,  would  it  function  as  wisely  as  it  does  now  ?  The 
sentiment  in  England  is  that  it  would  not.  The  statesmen  of 
England  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  not.  And  we  are 
satisfied  that  if  the  English  Radicals  carry  the  day,  and  the 
House  of  CJommons  is  filled  by  universal  suffrage,  the  sun  of 
England's  glory  will  soon  go  down  in  dim  eclipse,  and  tumultu- 
ous anarchy.  In  our  own  country  there  is  very  little  doubt  but 
that  our  affairs  would  go  on  more  prosperously,  if  the  elective 
franchise  were  limited  by  a  property  qualification.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  propose  or  expect  any  such  reactionary  movement 
as  this,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  United  States  political  power  springs  entirely  from 
the  'people.  In  the  States,  the  ijceoutive  and  Legislative  de- 
partments are  the  direct  result  of  popular  election.  In  the 
Federal  Government  the  Senate  is  chosen  by  th^  electors  of 
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the  people,  the  State  Legislatures  chosen  by  popular  suffrage, 
the  President  is  practically  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  directly  chosen 
by  general  suffrage. 

In  order  to  have  the  gresit  interests  of  the  country  wisely 
conducted,  and  a  successful  administration  of  public  affairs, 
the  most  capable  men  should  be  selected  for  these  various 
positions  of  power.  The  conduct  of  great  affairs  requires  the 
highest  ability,  elevated  by  patriotic  feeling.  To  obtain  this 
ability  and  patriotism,  it  is  essential  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  produce  good  fruit.  In  order  for  this  to  be  done,  the 
elective  franchise  must  be  exercised  by  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  country.  It  is  only  in  .this  way  that  the  best 
characters  are  likely  to  be  selected  for  great  stations.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  constituency  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
vice,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  expect  judicious  selec- 
tions for  public  office.  In  the  long  run,  the  Representative  is 
certain  to  be  the  representative  man.  You  can  only  keep  up 
the  standard  of  the  Representative  by  the  elevation  oi  the 
constituency. 

Measured  by  these  principles,  how  objectionable  does  it  not 
appear  to  admit  the  freedmen  of  the  South  to  universal  suf- 
frage. Their  most  insane  admirers  cannot  pretend  that,  as  a 
.class,  they  have  the  intelligence  to  fit  them  for  properly  fulfill- 
ing the  great  mission  of  electors.  It  would  be  difncult  to  dis- 
cover, in  any  population  of  like  numbers,  a  greater  deficiency  in 
all  that  kind  of  information  requisite  to  their  duties  as  electors. 
Men  are  not  born  electors;  it  requires  education  to  suit  them 
for  it.  It  is  not  indeed  every  race  of  white  people  who  are 
competent  as  electors  to  carry  on  a  representative  Government. 
Neither  in  France  nor  Germany,  nor  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
generally,  has  the  experiment  been  in  any  degree  encouraging. 
In  Great  Britain  it  has  succeeded.  Some  may  say,  that  it  has 
succeeded  in  the  United  States ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  much 
force  that,  the  experience  of  the  United  States  is  too  short  to 
authorize  an  affirmative  judgment.  When,  like  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  shall  have  existed  for  more  than  a  century 
free  from  great  internal  convulsion,  and  enjoying  great  national 
prosperity,  then  the  experiment  here  may  be  pronounced 
a  success.  So  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  facts  of 
historv,  it  may  be  asserted  with  great  force  that  the  only  race 
capable  of  properly  exercising  the  elective  franchise  are  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  There  are  qualities  in  the  German  and  Latin 
races  which  seem  to  unfit  them  for  self-government.  It  is  a 
singular  coincidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  go  where  you  will, 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  where  the  German  and  Latin 
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races  exist,  free  government  does  not.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  Spain  and  Mexico  and  South  America 
self-government  seems  to  be  impossible.  But  of  all  people  the 
most  unsuitable  that  could  be  selected  for  the  duties  of  electors, 
most  be  the  enfranchised  slaves  of  the  South,  for  no  people  can 
be  more  ignorant,  than  they  are,  of  all  that  should  be  known  to 
fit  them  for  such  a  mission. 

Nor  can  we  expect  to  find  in  this  multitude  of  enfrancliised 
slaves  that  elevation  of  moral  feeling,  that  soul  culture,  that 
theory  and  practice  of  virtue  necessary  in  the  electoral  class, 
if  the  right  functioning  of  government  is  to  be  attained.  But 
without  dwelling  on  this  point,  we  pass  on.  It  is  a  received 
maxim  in  civil  polity  that  property  should  receive  protection  in 
the  organization  of  society.  HenCe,  in  Great  Britain  the 
property  qualification  of  voters  is  the  corner-stone  of  civil 
policy.  Hence,  then,  we  can  anticipate  with  what  horror  Lord 
John  Russell,  or  Lord  Derby,  or  Mr.  Gladstqne  would  receive 
a  proposition  to  suddenly  deliver  the  control  of  the  electoral 
colleges  to  the  non-property  holders.  The  very  earth  would 
seem  to  be  heaving  under  their  feet  at  such  an  idea.  And  yet 
that  is  the  very  thing  now  demanded  of  the  South  by  the  Radical 
leaders.  These  gentlemen  insist  upon  universal  negro  suffrage 
at  the  South.  Tnese  negroes  own  no  property.  In  some  of 
the  Southern  States  they  are  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
whites;  in  one  State  at  leas%  South  Carolina,  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  whites,  and  in  a  great  many  electoral  dis- 
tricts their  supremacy  in  numbers  is  overwhelming.  What 
evils  would  grow  out  of  this  condition,  if  the  elective  franchise 
were  open  to  them,  especially  when  we  remember  how 
exposed  they  would  be  to -baa  counsels  from  without  and 
evil  machinations  from  within  ?  So  portentous  of  all  manner 
of  horrors  does  the  negro  suff'rage  question  appear  to  us,  that 
if  it  became  the  law  we  should  consider  that  the  death-war- 
rant of  the  South  was  written.  "While  this  investing  the 
negroes  of  the  South  with  the  elective  franchise  would  operate 
so  disastrously  on  the  South,  it  would  entail  special  misfortunes 
on  the  negroes.  And  those  who  are  moved  in  this  matter  by 
a  peculiar  desire  to  benefit  the  negro,  should  give  themselves 
pause. 

The  first  great  desideratum  for  the  prosperity  of  the  negro 
at  the  South  is,  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  degree  of 
harmony  between  the  two  races.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
white  race  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  black ;  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  black  race  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  white.  This,  is 
the  indispensable  pre-requisite  of  prosperity  at  the  South  to 
either  race.    They  must  harmonize,  or  Iheir  existence  will  be 
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an  incessant  war,  obstructing  while  it  lasts  the  happiness  of 
both  races,  and  susceptible,  if  once  thoroughly  inaugurated,  of 
but  one  solution — the  extermination  of  the  weaker  race.  The 
first  great  paramount  good  and  chief  essential  blessing  to  be 
desired  and  labored  for  by  every  friend  to  both  races  at  the 
South  is,  that  there  should  be  concord,  accord,  harmony,  and 
fraternity  between  the  two  races  South.  We  cannot  too  much 
insist  upon  this  point.  We  believe  it  is  the  corner-stone  upon 
which  must  be  founded  every  scheme  for  the  advancement  of 
the  blacks  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whites  at  the  South.  It 
is  principally  on  this  ground  that  we  deplore  the  agitation  of 
the  question  of  negro  suffrage.  It  agitates  both  races;  it 
interposes  a  gulf  between  them,  and  it  casts  portentous  shad- 
ows over  the  future,  JFor  the  present,  let  us  content  ourselves 
.with  the  development  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  black 
race ;  let  us  aid  them  to  get  employment,  and  to  make  that 
employment  profitable;  let  us  try  to  make  them  prosperous 
ana  comfortable  and  happy  ;  let  us,  in  imitation  of  the  wish  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  try  to  put  a  chicken  into  every  pot  that 
appertains  to  our  colored  friends.  Having  done  all  we  can  for 
their  material  ai\d  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  then  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  us  to  consider  the  question  of  putting  in 
their  "  gripe  the  barren  sceptre  "  of  universal  suffrage.  Let  us 
see  that  our  colored  friends  have  a  plenty  of  good  food  and 
clothes  and  fuel  to  sustain  life,  before  we  summon  them  to  the 
electoral  colleges  to  settle  grave  affairs  of  State  and  determine 
the  destiny  of  nations. 

We  might  pause  here,  but  we  desire  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  enfranchised  blacks  in  a  more  extended  view.  Truly, 
this  is  a  great  question.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  remem- 
ber that  if  the  blacks  of  the  South  continue  to  increase  as 
thev  have  done  in  slavery,  in  twenty-five  years  there  will  be 
eignt  millions  in  the  Southern  States  ;  in  fifty  years  there  will 
be  sixteen  millions ;  in  seventy-five  years  thirty-two  millions. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  this  last  period,  which  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  great  lapse  of  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  That 
the  increase  in  a  state  of  freedom  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
what  it  was  in  slaverjr,  cannot  be  gainsayed  by  those  who  have 
demanded  emancipation  as  of  great  benefit  to  the  blacks.  If 
the  increase  is  any  thing  like  the  estimate  above,  then  the  mo- 
mentous question  arises.  What  is  to  become  of  this  vast  black 
tide,  which  is  destined  to  mingle  with  the  current  of  our 
national  existence  ?  Sixteen,  or  even  eight  millions  of  Afri- 
cans, will  be  an  important  element  in  our  history.  What 
is  the  wisest  policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them,  is 
a  question  worthy  of  our  highest  statesmanship.     We  will 
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announce  our  own  views  on  this  subject  We  hope,  the 
intellect  of  the  country  will  consider  it  above  and  apart  from 
the  ephemeral  party  politics  of  the  day. 

If  it  were  an  entirely  new  question,  whethei*  all  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Southern  States  should  be  white,  or  four  mil- 
lions should  be  African,  we  apprehend  there  would  be  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  certainly  the  white  race  is  the 
superior  Vace.    If  history  proves  anything  at  all,  it  surely 
establishes  the  fact  of  this  superiority.     It  was  the  white  race 
that  emerged  from  barbaric  night" and  kindled  the  fires  of  civ- 
ilization, and  built  altars  to  the  unknown  God,  and  estab- 
lished States,  and  subdued  the  stubborn  earth,  and  laid  off 
cities,  and  raised  temples,  and  crossed  the  great  sea,  and  mana- 
cled nature,  and  maae  machinery  do.  the  work  of  myriads  of 
men,  and  passed  the  earth's  central  line,  and  pierced  tlie  frozen 
loins  of  both  poles,  and  discovered  gunpowder,  by  which  the 
tides  of  barbaric  power  were  forever  made  innocuous,  and  put 
the  steam  monster  to  work  on  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  tra- 
versed space  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  subdued  the 
subtle  electricity  of  the  earth  to  do  their  errands,  and  made 
the  sun  a  most  cunning  artist,  and  discovered  the  printing- 
press,  making  thought  visible,  transmissible,  and  eternal,  and 
swept  the  heavens  with  their  instruments,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and  sanctified  the  charities 
of  domestic  life,  and  created  a  spiritual  existence,  and  ascended 
to  the  stars  on  the  wings  of  poetry,  and  pursued  thought  into 
its   most  abstract  recesses,  and   gave   the   world  saints  and 
martyrs   and   heroes  and  statesmen   and   poets  amd  orators 
and  philosophers.    Indeed,  the  history  of  civilization  is  the 
history  of  the  white  race.     But  when  we  turn  to  the  African 
race,  what  a  melancholy  blank  is  their  existence  I     For  ever 
dwelling  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  no  flashes  of  Promethean 
fire,  of  the  earth  earthv,  the  car  of  their  progress  never  for 
an  instant  drawn  by  the  fiery-footed  steed^  of  the  sun,  their 
being  has  been  opaque  and  material,  without  the  life  of  the 
soul,  never  advancing,  but  always,  from  century  to  century, 
most  perversely  stationary.    But  it  is  treason  to  our  race  to 
compare  it  with  the  African.    There  is  no  comparison ;  it  is 
mina  and  matter,  light  and  darkness,  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 

Let  us  brieflv  examine  the  history  of  that  portion  of  this 
race  which  has  nad  the  advantage  of  coming  in  contact  with 
white  civilization.  In  Hayti,  their  national  existence  ever 
since  they  rose  upon  the  French  and  ran  riot  in  fiendish  mur- 
der, has  been  sad  in  the  extreme,  a  prolonged  despotism,  and 
the  lingering  death  of  industrial,  social  and  institutional  life. 
In  Mexico  and  the  Central,  and  South  American  States  where 
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the  slaves  were  emancipated,  their  constant  tendency  has  been 
downward.  And  what  is  the  lesson  taught  by  Jamaica  ?  Of 
all  examples  ^of  emancipation  this  is  the  most  instructive.  The 
slaves  in  Jamaica  had  the  advantage  of  contact  with  English 
civilization,  their  emancipation  was  preceded  by  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  pupilage,  it  was  carried  out  in  profound  peace 
by  those  who  favored  the  policy,  the  planters  received  compen- 
sation, by  which  means  the  planters  were  furnished  with  capi- 
tal to  give  employment  to  the  labor  of  the  country;  the  island 
itself  was  but  little  less  than  an  earthly  paradise,  with  a  soil  of 
the  most  astonishing  fertility,  with  a  climate  running  from  the 
season  of  perpetual  roses,  tempered  by  constant  ocean  breezes 
to  the  eternal  spring  of  the  mountains.  A  very  fairy  land  of 
perpetual  beauty.  The-  place,  the  time,  the  circumstances 
were  all  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  what  has  been  the  result?  Failure  the  most 
lamentable,  disappointment  the  most  extreme.  But  as  we 
consider  the  experience  of  Jamaica  to  be  the  most  instructive 
event  in  history  as  to  the  capability  of  the  emancipated  slaves, 
we  will  not  Jet  the  matter  rest  on  our  own  assertion,  but 
will  cite  some  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  cite' from  the 
Encyclopcedia  Briitanica,  which,  from  the  place  of  its  publica- 
tion, could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  sympathy  with  slavery 
or  prejudice  against  the  free  blacks. 

Since  1850  the  decline  (in  value  of  lands)  has  been  rapid — 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  difference  in  value,  since  the 
prosperous  days  of  Jamaica,  amounts  to  at  least  80  per  cent 
,For  many  once  valuable  estates  no  purchasers  could  now^  be 
found  on  any  terms.  It  is  on  record  that  281  sugar  estates 
have  been  abandoned,  besides  243  coffee  plantations,  and  182 
grass  pens.  It  is  notorious  that  the  paper  circulation,  which 
amounted  to  £258,816  in  1844,  has  dwindled  to  £70,000  in 
1855.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  articles  ex- 
ported does  not  reach  one  million,  it  is  evident  that  the  estates 
m  the  aggregate  yield  no  rental  at  all. 

Hitherto  its  history,  [Jamaica,]  since  emancipation,  has 
been  discouraging  to  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  negro,  on 
whom  the  cultivation  of  the  island  depends,  has  gradually 
retired  from  labor,  and  retrograded  in  the  social  scale. 

**  We  can  Bcarcely  blame  the  n^ro  for  folio  wing  the  bent  of  his  incliDation ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  under  these  circamstances,  unless  there  is  a  large  and 
immediate  supply  of  immig^nts,  all  society  will  come  to  a  speedy  end,  and^the 
island  become  a  second  Hayti. 

Ridges,  overgrown  with  guAva  bushes,  mark  the  site  of  the  corn  fields ;  rank 
regetation  fills  the  court  yard,  and  even  bursts  through  the  once  hospitable 
roof.  A  curse  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  land,  as  if  this  generation  were  aton- 
ing for  the  sins  of  the  past.    Wealth  and  intelligence  are  leaving  the  country; 
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even  now,  (1856),  it  is  imposBible  to  fill  up  the  nnmber  of  the  Legislative  Coan- 
eil.  The  white  and  malatto  races  are  inimical  to  each  other.  The  blacks 
incline  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  The  careless  trealroent  of  children 
by  the  negroes,  and  their  almost  invariable  repugnance  to  pay  doctors'  fees,  pre- 
vent the  natural  rate  of  increase. 
The  criminal  returns  of  this  population  are  remarkably  favorable. 

VALUE  or  EXPORTS. 

1809 £S,088,284. 

1 864 982,3 16. 

Largest  sugar  crop  was  in  1805,  which  exceeded  150,000  hhds;  that  of  1856 
had  fallen  to  20,000  hhds — Encyelopixdia  Brittanica,  Bth  Edition,  articU 
"  Jamaica."  * 

The  failure  of  the  African  race,  even  after  it  has  had  the 
benefit  of  contact  with  civilization,  we  think  is  too  clear  for 
argument. 

r%e  think,  therefore,  we  may  safely  assume,  that  if  it  were  a 
new  question  whether  four  millions  of  Africans  should  be 
brought  into  the  South,  instead  of  that  number  of  the  white 
race,  the  answer  would  almost  universally  be  in  the  negative. 
But  an  abstract  consideration  of  which  is  the  more  desirable 
race  does  not  meet  the  case  before  us  fully.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  as  to  which  is  the  most  desirable  element  of  popula- 
tion, but  another  question  comes  in  of  the  first  importance,  the 
objection  arising  from  the  antagonism  of  two  widely  different 
races  living  intermingled  on  the  same  soil.  History  is  full  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  antagonism  of 
diverse  races.  In  Spain,  the  antagonism  between  tne  Latin 
race  and  the  Moorish  was  so  ardent,  that  it  only  ended  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  In  Ilunsary  the  Magyars  and  the 
Sclavonic  races  are  widely  separated  from  each  other.  In 
Europe,  for  ages,  the  Jews  have  been  the  objects  of  persecution 
by  the  other  races.  In  Poland  a  gulf  separates  the  natives 
from  the  Russians.  In  Ireland  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races  have  for  centuries  remained  apart  from  each  other.  The 
oppressions,  so  long  practiced  on  Ireland,  grew  out  of  this  dif- 
ference of  races.  For  a  long  period  of  their  histories,  the 
French  and  English  people,  were  objects  of  special  aversion  to 
each  other.  It  was  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  that 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  could  assimilate  themselves,  in 
any  degree,  to  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.  A  tendency  to 
a  wild  life  in  their  blood  k^pt  them  long  a  distinct  people,  and 
enabled  the  son  and  grandson  of  James  ll.  to  disturb  the  trau- 
quillitv  of  the  British  Empire.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  England  will  remember  what  a  gulf  remained 
a  long  time  between  the  Normans  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In 
our  own  history  this  antagonism  of  races  has  been  most  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  history  of  the  decadence  of  the  Aborigines 
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of  this  country.  Driven  before  the  advancing  Anglo-Saxons, 
it  was  the  decree  of  fate  for  them  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
their  conquerors  or  oerish.  They  could  not  do  the  first,  the 
alternative  of  natural  death  is  all  that  has  been  left  them. 
Soon,  of  a  continent  occupied  by  their  ancestors,  they  will  pos- 
sess nothing  but  graves.  But  of  all  the  antagonisms  of  races, 
none  is  so  intense  as  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  African, 
The  Anglo-Saxon  is  proud  of  his  birthright,  and  he  will  not 
mingle  his  social  existence  or  his  blood  with  the  African.  This 
antagonism  of  races  at  the  South  is,  beyond  everything  else, 
the  obstacle-  in  the  path  of  the  South.  It  always  nas  existed, 
and  no  legislation  can  change  it.  Its  evil  effects  only  come 
fully  into  play  when  the  law  pronounces  an  equality,  which 
the  iqstincts  of  the  superior  race  refuse  to  acknowledge.  We 
submit  then,  that  this  antagonism  of  races  at  the  South  fur- 
nishes a  powerful  argument  for  their  separation.  In  acting 
upon  this  matter,  we  are  not  acting  for  to-day,  but  for  all  the 
future.  What  we  should  desire,  is  to  give  to  the  South  its  highest 
material,  moral  and  intellectual  development.  To  attain  this 
great  object,  we  should  have  the  South  occupied  by  the  supe- 
rior race,  that  is  the  white  race.  We  should  endeavor  to  avert 
the  infinite  evils  through  all  coming  time,  of  the  occupation  of 
the  South  by  two  discordant  races.  Evils  which  in  time  will 
render  it  difficult  to  preserve  order-^—difficult  to  preserve  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  which  may  be  cause  of  great  weakness  in 
a  foi'eign  war. 

We  should  remember  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
white  race  of  the  United  States  will  be  sufficiently  numerous 
to  occupy  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  When  that 
time  comes  suppose  the  beautiful  South,  "  the  land  of  the  olive 
and  vine,"  the  Italy  of  this  continent,  with  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty,  is  occupied  by  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  blacEs,  are 
the  millions  of  white  people,  who  will  be  needing  homes,  to  be 
thrown  forth  into  the  barren  and  icy  deserts  of  the  continent 
We  should  think  this  a  dangerous  course.  Oh,  what  beautiful 
homes,  fairy  bowers  of  bliss,  could  be  obtained  at  the  South 
now  for  the  merest  song ;  but  few  wish  to  go  there  with  the 
black  cloud  of  Africanism  impending  over  it. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Afncan  race,  we  should  desire  their 
removal  where  they  may  escape  the  antagonism  of  a  superior 
race.  • 

In  every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  we  can  look  at  this* 
subject,  if  we  consider  the  interest  of  the  white  race  at  the 
South,  the  interest  and  security  of  the  whole  country,  the  in- 
creasing millions  at  the  North  who  will  need  homes,  the  interest 
of  the  blacks  whose  future  could  be  relieved  from  the  antagon- 
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^ism  of  another  race  in  juxta-position,  we  are  justified  in  tho 
opinion  that  the  true  policy  is  the  removal  of  the  blacks.  We 
do  not  propose  to  have  this  undertaken  immediately — the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  country  justifies  delay.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  scheme  of  colonizing  the  blacks  is  impracticable.  We 
admit  the  difficulty  of  removing  four  millions  of  blacks  at  once, 
The^  plan  we  suggest  is  to  renftve  them  gradually.  Let  all  of 
both  sexes  be  removed  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
This  would  be  very  little  over  one  hundred  thousand  for  the 
first  year,  and  in  a  few  years  this  number  would  be  much 
lessened.  The  number  arriving  at  puberty  would,  after  a  few 
years,  rapidly  diminish,  and  be  constantly  decreasing.  By  pur- 
swng  this  plan,  in  fifty  years  the  African  race  would  pass  off 
the  stage,  without  the  trouble  of  removing  the  old  people.  It 
maybe  said  this  colonization  would  cost  something.  Undoubt- 
edly it  would,  but  the  advantages  of  it  would  be  incalculable. 
We  are  satisfied  the  increasea  productiveness  of  tho  South, 
as  the  ingress  of  the  whites  took  tho  place  of  the  colonized 
blacks,'  would  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  removal.  As 
regards  the  place  to  which  the  blacks  should  be  takeil^  we 
would  prefer  some  place  outside  of  the  United  States,  so  they 
could  be  entirely  to  themselves.  All  things  considered,  Cuba 
seems  to  ns  the  best  place  for  them.  Slavery  must  soon  die 
out  in  Cuba,  and  being  no  longer  profitable,  Spain  will  be 
willing  to  sell.  The  island  of  Cuba  would  suit  the  blacks 
admirably.  It  is  immensely  productive  and  salubrious.  Its 
proximity  to  the  United  States  is  another  great  advantage.  If 
Cuba  could  not  be  obtained,  then  any  good  country  not  too 
remote.  Any  place  rather  than  AfVica,  wnich  is  too  remote  and 
pestilential.  This  colony  should  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  and  every  kindness  and  generosity  should 
be  extended  to  them.  If  they  worked  out  their  mission  suc- 
cessfully, all  humanity  would  rejoice.  If  they  failed,  it  would 
be  but  another  link  to  the  chain  of  preceding  fatjts,  proving 
that  the  black  race  cannot  maintain  itself  when  left  alone. 

A  few  words  on  the  eflfects  of  Export  Duties,  and  we  will 
draw  to  a  close  our  observations,  already  too  extended.  Tho 
fathers  of  the  Republic  expressly  denied  to  Congress  the  power 
of  laying  export  duties.  The  chief  reason  of  this  was,  they 
were  afraid  such  duties  might  be  used  oppressively  to  partic- 
ular sections.  There  was  great  wisdom  in  their  distrust  on 
this  point.  Suppose  an  export  duty  were  laid  on  ice.  Ice 
being  essentially  a  northern  product,  the  South  would  of  course 
be  exempt.  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  an  export  duty  on  cotton. 
It  is  proposed  by  some  to  levy  10  cents  per  lb.  on  cotton. 
Suppc^e  cotton  is  selling  at  80  cents  per  lb.,  unless  cotton  rises 
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to  40  cents  per  Ib^  the  producer  of  cotton  is  the  loser.  Will 
cotton  rise  to  40  cents  ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  it  will.  If 
we  suppose  the  price  30  cents  without  any  export  duty,  this 
price  of  30  cents  may  be  assumed  to  be  its  fair  value  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  the  result  of  the  amount  of  cotton  pro- 
duced everywhere,  including  the  United  States,  and  the  demand 
for  it.  This  tax  of  10  cents  pai  pound  would  fall  only  on  the 
portion  of  the  cOtton  supply  raised  in  the  United  States.  All 
the  cotton  that  is  raised  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States, 
can,  as  the  market  price  proves,  be  raised  profitably  at  30  cents 
per  lb.  An  export  tax  of  10  cents  per  lb.  cannot  permanently 
raise  the  price  of  foreign  cotton  10  cents  per  lb.  over  and  above 
the  point  of  a  fair  and  remunerative  profit.  Two  causes  will 
prevent  such  a  great  rise  as  this.  The  first  Js  the  increased 
amount  of  foreign  cotton  which  will  be  produced,  and  the  ine- 
vitable tendency  of  the  manufacturers  to  supply  the  place  of 
cotton  \^ith  some  other  and  cheaper  fabric.  As  an  export  tax 
on  cotton  cannot  raise  the  price  to  the  extent  of  the  tax,  it  must 
fall  on  the  producer.  None  can  be  less  able  to  pay  an  undue 
sbate  of  taxes  than  the  cultivator  of  cotton  at  the  South.  They 
are  poor  indeed,  with  scarcely  any  capital  but  their  land.  It  is 
surprising,  too,  that  those  who  favor  the  tax  should  be  the 
special  friends  of  the  free  blacks,  whose  only  immediate  hope 
of  profitable  employment  is  in  the  high  price  of  cotton.  If  that 
is  struck  down,  a  most  serious  blow  is  struck  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  blacks/ 

Another  objection  to  export  duties  on  cotton  is  the  stimulus 
it  will  be  to  the  foreign  production  of  cotton.  The  increase  of 
the  cotton  culture  in  India  has  been  a  favorite  policy  of  the 
English  government.  "We  would  be  playing  into  their  hands 
most  generously. 

We  should  regard  the  imposition  of  export  duties  as  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  measures  that  could  be  adopted,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  Constitution  may  not  be  tampered  with  in 
this  particular,  but  remain  as  it  always  has  been,  forbidding 
such  duties. 


ART.  III.- MR.  MCCULLOCH'S  REPORT. 
It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  amid  the  peaus  which  on 
all  sides  arise  from  the  public  press  in  praise  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  Eeport,  we  are  compelled  almost  alone  to  dissent 
from  most  of  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  established  in  this 
document ;  but  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  community  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  otherwise.  Again  and  again  have  we  lowered 
the  standard  by  which  we  have  sought  to  measure  the  calibre 
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of  the  reports  which  had  is3ued  from  this  department  since  the 
war  began,  hoping  by  that  means  to  permit  ourselves,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  look  upon  them  as  ably  drawn  and  valuable 
State  papers.  In  this  we  have  been  disappointed.  To  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  feeble  and  disordered  report  of 
1864,  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  including  the 
present  one,  are  all  characterized  by  an  evident  tone  of  insin- 
cerity, and  by  faulty  and  inconclusive  reasoning  on  topics  vitally  ^ 
important  to  the  immediate  interests  of  a  vast  community.  As 
for  Mr.  Fessenden's  Report,  it  was  from  beginning  to  end  little 
else  than  a  mortifying  exposure  of  its  author's  official  unsuit- 
ableness  and  incapacity. 

The  impression  we  derive  from  Mr.  McCulloch's  Report  is, 
that  while  its  author  perfectly  well  understands  the  true  position 
of  the  government  and  the  people,  as  regards  the  pending 
questions  connected  with  the  public  finances — the  currency,  the 
revenue,  and  the  National  Banking  System,  he  has  preferred 
rather  to  smooth  over  by  superficial  argument  certain  of  these 
questions  which  are  in  their  very  nature  irreconcilable,  than 
to  boldly  settle  them  by  negativing  some,  and  affirming  others. 
Thus,  while  he  affirms  that  "  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Constitution  that  this  great  war  has  been  waged  and  closed 
without  the  powers  of  the  Government  being  enlarged,  or  its 
relations  to  the  States  being  changed,"  he  denies  that  Congress 
has  any  Constitutional  right  to  issue  legal  tender  notes,  because 
its  authority  to  do  so,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  can  only  be 
found  in  the  unwritten  law  which  sanctions  whatever  fhe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  Gov- 
ernment against  its  enemies,  may  consider  in  a  great  emer- 
gency necessary  to  be  done."  The  two  sentences  quoted 
are  not  only  in  direct  antagonispa  to  each  other,  but  the  latter 
one  contains  a  political  heresy  too  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  a 
republican  community  to  be  suflfered  to  pass  uncontradicted. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  '*  unwritten*  law"  from  which  the 
representatives  of  this  people  can  find  authority  to  legislate  for 
them.  Article  X  of  the  Amendments  distinctly  asserts  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prphibitea  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  And  even  the  jjeople, 
unless  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution  itself,  have 
no  power  to  change  tnis  organic  agreement.  The  purpose  of 
this  was  to  prevent  usurpation  of  power,  for  Constitutional 
amendments,  secure  publicity  to  proposed  changes,  and  enable 
the  whole  people  to  pass  upon  them. 

This  temporizing  method  pursued  by  the  Secretary,  has  led 
him  throughout  his  entire  Report  into  the  affirmation  of  politico- 
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economical  errors  of  such  importance,  and  with  so  much 
apparent  sincerity,  that  if  continued  any  longer  will  lay  him 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  somewhat  more  ingenuous  con- 
cerning them,  than  would  be  consistent  with  his  reputation  as  a 
minister  of  finance.  For  instance,  he  speaks  in  one  place  of 
the  "standard  of  value"  introduced  by  Congress;  meaning 
thereby  the  present  paper  currency.  Now  it  is  a  familiar  fact 
to  all  students  of  political  economy  that  no  standard  of  value 
exists,  that  none  has  ever  been  made,  and  that  none  can  ever 
be  made.  Rather  than  bo  led  into  a  digression  on  this  point, 
let  us  admit  instead  of  being  "  the  relation  between  two  efforts 
exchanged,"  as  Bastiat  defines  it,  that  Value  is  the  relation 
between  the  results  of  two  efforts  exchanged.  To  measure  this 
relation  mankind  have  unanimously  agreed  to  employ  the 
precious  metals ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  measure  itself  is 
constantly  changing  its  size,  and  is  absolutely  no  standard  at  '^ 
all.  Gold  is  much  more  plentiful  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  will  consequently  measure  less  of  almost  anv 
other  product  than  it  did  then.  Neither  is  wheat  a  stand- 
ard ;  for  wheat  can  be  much  more  cheaply  produced  by  the  im- 
proved processes  of  to-day,  than  it  could  be  twenty  years  ago. 
Neither  is  labor  a  standard;  for  labor  becomes  more  productive 
as  mankind  increases  in  intelligence  and  skill.  If,  therefore, 
neither  labor,  nor  wheat,  nor  gold,  are  "  standards"  of  value, 
with  what  degree  of  propriety  can  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
speak  of  an  **  irredeemable  paper  currency,"  as  he  himself  calls 
it  in  the  very  same  sentence,  as  a  standard  of  value  ? 

Again,  throughout  the  entire  Report,  occur  passages  which 
tacitly  assent  to  that  ridiculous  and  long  since  exploded  error, 
called  the  "  balance  of  trade  theory."  On  the  very  first  page 
of  the  document  the  country  is  felicitated  on  its  having  raised 
means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  protracted  and  very  costly 
war  **  without  foreign  loans."  On  p.  6,  a  studied  regret  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  United  States  "  now  buy  of  other  nations  too 
feneraUy.^^  On  p.  9,  the  Secretary  believes  that  "  there  are  no 
indications  of  real  and  permanent  prosperity  in  our  large  im- 
portation of  foreign  fabrics,"  and  in  a  further  tone  of  regret  he 
reluctantly  admits  that  '*  a  foreign  debt  is  being  created/*  On 
p.  13,  a  (diminished  importation  of  foreign  articles  is  deemed 
"an  advantage."  On  p.  16.  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the 
debt  should  he  "  kept  at  home."  On  p.  26,  it  is  not  deemed 
desirable  that  our  securities  should  be  held  out  of  the  United 
States;  and  finally,  on  the  same  page,  every  tax-payer  is 
believed  to  be  "  personally  interested  in  having  the  public 
debt  placed  at  home." 

Without  questioning  either  the  truth  or  the  good  taste  of  the 
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assertion,  that  means  have  been  raised  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  foreign  Joans,  it  would  be  a  great  matter  of  gratification 
to  know  from  what  treatise  on  Political  Economy  the  Secretary 
has  derived  these  extraordinary  notions  concerning  the  disad- 
vantages of  large  importations,  and  the  misfortune  of  being  able 
to  borrow  money  abroad.  The  excess  of  its  imports  over  its 
expotrts  is  now  well  understood  to  be  a  measure  of  a  nation's 
profits  on  its  foreign  commerce,  and  to  possess  good  credit 
m  the  njoney  markets  of  the  world,  should  scarcely,  at  least  in 
these  enlightened  days,  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  If,  dur- 
ing ten  years  of  foreign  trade  our  imports  have  been  3,000  mil- 
lions, and  our  exports  but  2,000  millions,  it  is  very  evident  that 
we  have  profited  1,000  millions  by  the  operation.  If,  during 
the  same  period,  we  imported  but  2,000  millions  worth  of  goods 
and  bullion,  and  gave  3,000  millions  worth  of  goods  and  bul- 
lion in  return  for  them,  it  is  equally  evident  that  we  have 
lost  1,000  millions  by  the  affair.  Agam,  if  Europe  holds  500 
millions  of  our  bonds,  which  are  worth  in  our  own  markets 
but  66  cents  gold  on  the  dollar,  and  has  given  us  333  millions 
in  gold  for  them,  it  is  very  evident  that  wei have  gained  by  the 
operation.  1st,  because  if  we  did  not  gain  we  should  not  have 
effected  it.  2d,  because  while  the  European  bondholder  can 
only  reap  the  benefit  of  the  yearly  six  per  cent,  which,  in  the 
shape  of  interest,  accrues  upon  the  bonds,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
may,  and  do,  reap  the  advantage  of  employing  the  entire  cap- 
itai  so  lent,  and  employing  it,  too,  in  industries  which  yield  a 
far  higher  annual  return  than  six  per  cent ;  3d,  because  we  are 
willing  to  repeat  the  operation  on  the  same  terms  as  often  aa 
we  have  the  chance,  an  evidence  of  which  is,  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  more  than  once  within  the  past  few  years 
employed  agents  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  market  for  United  States  bonds ;  and  no  longer  ago  than 
last  summer,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Lanier  of  this  city,  was  so 
empowered  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  himself.  The  expense  of  send- 
ing these  agents  abroad  are  included  in  the  expenditures  of 
1865,  under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous.  Furthermore,  the 
new  Loan  Bill  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  by  Mr.  Morrill,  and  evidently  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary,  provides  that  the  bonds  which  it  authorizes 
"may  be  sold,  and  the  principal  and  interest  may  be  made 
payable  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe^^^  and  that 
"the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  which  may  be  made 
payable  in  Europe  shall  be  payable  in  the  coin  or  currency  of 
the  country  in  Europe  in  whuJi  they  may  be  madepayahle" 

Official  enunciation  of  such  financial  sophisms  aS  we  have 
noticed  on  the  part  of  an  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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is  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  atten- 
tion we  have  drawn  to  them,  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
greater  care  in  this  respect  in  the  preparation  of  the  future 
reports  of  the  Departmettt. 

These  sops  to  Cerberus,  these  panderings  to  what  are 
supposed  to  be  popular  prejudices  concerning  foreign  capi- 
tal and  foreign  fabrics,  are  coupled,  side  by  side,  in'  the 
Secretary's  Report,  with  bait  of  another  kind, — ^bait  made 
of  the  best  material,  and  glittering  with  hopes  and  antici- 
pations impossible  to  be  fulfiUea,  and  advice  impossible 
to  be  followed.  For  instance,  "  an  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency may  be  a  necessity,"  {why  so  is  not  explained,  nor  do 
we  suppose  it  ever  will  oe,  either  hy  Mr.  McCulloch  or  any- 
body else,)  "  but  it  can  scarcely  fail,  if  long  continued,  to  be  a 
calamity  to  any  people."  Again,  "  if  the  measure  of  value  is 
a  convertible  currency,  and  trade  and  exchanges  are  left  to 
the  natural  laws  that  govern  them,  settlements  take  place 
promptly  and  without  embarrassment  to  business."  Again, 
"the  evil  is  not  at  present  beyond  the  control  of  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  daily  increasing,  and,  if  not  speedily  checked, 
-will,  at  no  distant  day,  culminate  in  wide-spread  disaster.  The 
remedy,  and  the  only  remedy  within  the  control  of  Congress, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  found  in  the  reduction 
of  the  currency.*'  Again,  "  it  is  better  that  the  banks  should 
be  embarrassed  now,  than  bankrupted  hereafter."  Speaking 
of  the  public  debt  he  says,  "  its  influences  are  anti-republican. 
It  adds  to*  the  power  of  the  Executive  by  increal^ing  federal 

Eatronage."  Finally,  he  remarks  that  "various  plans  have 
een  suggested  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  but  the  Secretary 
sees  no  way  of  accomplishing  it  but  by  an  increase  of  the 
national  iiicome  heyond  the  national  expeiiditures.  In  a  matter 
of  so  great  importance  as  this,  experiments  are  out  of  vla^e^ 
Bait  for  larger  fish  than  would  submit  to  be  entangled  in  the 
net  of  sophisms  previously  noticed — baits  garnished  with  such 
anticipations  as  these : 

It  baa  been  e«tiraaled  by  one  wbo  bas  made  ibis  subject  a  Btudy,  tbat  tbe 
products  of  agriculture,  manufifictures,  mining,  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  fishe- 
ries and  forests,  in  the  year  1850  were  at  28.9  per  cent  of  the  valae  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  tbe  United  States.  A  similar  calculation  makes  the 
products  of  1860  26.8  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  tbe  country  in  tbat  year,  as 
fixed  by  the  census  returns.  In  tbe  calculation  sabmitted,  the  annual  products 
of  capital  and  industry  are  tiken,  for  convenience,  at  25  per  cent  of  the  capital 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  capital  of  each  decennial  year  of  tbe  thirty  that 
our  national  debt  may  run  before  its  extinguishment  by  the  application  of  two 
hundred  millions  per  annum  to  the  payment  of  its  principal  and  interest,  is  here 
estimated  upon  the  basis  of  its  amount  and  increase  as  given  by  the  census  of 
1860.  In  tiie  year  1860  tbe  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Union  was  val- 
ued (slaves  excluded)  at  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred   and   eighty-three 
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millions  of  dollars.  Of  thii  amoant  the  States  lately  In  insarrection  held  three 
tlioaaaod  fonr  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions,  being  an  increase  upon  the 
like  property  in  1850  of  189.7  per  cent.  The  property  of  the  loyal  Sutes  was 
Talaedatten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  millions,  an  increase  of  124.6 
per  cent  over  1860 ;  together,  averaging  a  decennial  increase  of  129.7  per  cent. 

Now,  taking  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  loyal  States  in  the  ten  years  from 
1860  to  1870  at  125  per  cent.,  we  have,  as  their  capital  in  1870,  twenty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions ;  and  if  we  put  the  wealth  of  the 
other  Sutes  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1860,  without  allowing  anything  for  in- 
crease, we  have  a  capital  for  1870  of  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventh-eight  millions.  This  sum  gives  us  the  product  of  the  year  at  six  thou- 
sand eif  ht  hundred  and  ninety  four  and  a  half  millions,  upon  which  a  payment 
on  the  debt  of  two  hundred  millions  is  2.9  per  cent  If  we  add  but  25  per  cent, 
to  the  wealth  of  1860  for  the  States  lately  in  insurrection,  as  their  probable 
raluation  in  1870,  the  charge  of  two  hundred  millions  upon  the  products  of  that 
year  will  be  2.81  per  cent.  But.  allowing  all  that  can  be  claimea  in  this  respect, 
and  taking  the  lowest  estimate  for  1870  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  wealth 
and  products  of  the  year  1880,  125  per  cent,  increase  in  this  period  gives  a 
capital  of  sixty-two  thousand  and  fifty  millions,  and  a  product  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  upon  which  sum  a  charee  of  two  hun- 
dred millio«s  fislls  to  1.29  per  cent  In  1890,  the  wealth,  estimated  at  an  increase 
of  only  100  per  cent  upon  that  of  1880,  gives  the  year's  products  at  thirty-one 
thoosand  ana  twenty-five  millions,  upon  which  two  hunored  millions  amounts 
to  only  0.644  per  cent,  or  less  than  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  and  in  the  year 
1900  uie  tax  u|^n  the  products  of  the  year  would  ^1  to  0.822  per  cent,  or  less 
than  one  third  of  one  per  cent 

To  this  charge  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  if  there  be  added  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  1870  for  all  other  expenditures,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  1880,  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  in  1890,  and  one  hundred 
ana  seventy  millions  in  1900,  the  estimated  total  expenditure  will  be  4.9S  per 
cent  of  the  products  of  capital  and  industry  in  1870,  2.26  per  eent  in  1880, 
1.17  per  cent  in  1890,  and  barely  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  1900.  Or, 
in  general  statement,  the  total  estimated  charges  of  the  national  gorernment  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt  in  thirty  years,  and  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  begin 
at  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  end  in  seven-tenths 
of  one  per  cent 

The  fallaciousness  of  these  calculations  is  already  familiar 
to  the  reading  public ;  but  will  be  once  more  demonstrated  as 
we  proceed. 

As  a  commentary  ubon  the  Secretary's  expressed  repugnance 
to  a  further  increase  oi  Federal  patronage,  and*to  the  conviction 
that  financial  experiments  are  out  of  place,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  liquidate,  is  by  way  of  overplus-^we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  his  report : 

The  Secretary  has  already  recommended  that  he  be  authorized  to  sell  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  treasury  notes  and  United  States  notes.  He  further 
recommends  that  he  be  authorized  to  sell,  in  his  discretion,  bonds  of  a  similar 
character  to  meet  any  deficiency  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  to  reduce  the  tem- 
porary loan  by  such  an  amount  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  pay  the  certificates 
of  indebtedness  as  they  mature,  and  also  to  take  up  any  portion  of  the  debt 
maturing  prior  to  1869  that  can  be  advantageously  retired.  It  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  be  advisable,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  pressing  them  upon 
the  market,  to  sell  a  much  larger  amount  of  bonds  within  the  present  or  the 
next  fiscal  year  than  will  be  necessary  to  meet  any  deficiency  or  the  treasury 
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lo  pay  the  paet^iM  mnd  wottinnng  obligations  of  the  goTeraroent,  and  a  part  of 
the  temporary  loan,  and  to  retire  an  amount  of  the  compound  interest  notes  and 
United  States  notes  suffieient  to  bring  back  the  business  of  the  country  to  a 
healthier  condition.  But  no  harm  can  result  from  infesting  the  Secretary  with 
authority  to  dispose  of  bonds,  if  the  condition  of  tlie  market  will  justify  it»  In 
order  to  Anticipate  the  payment  of  those  obligations  that  must  soon  be  proTided 
for. 

Authority  is  here  asked  which  will  virtually  make  the  Treas- 
ury Department  the  sole  dispenser  of  wealth  and  poverty  to 
every  living  being  within  the  country.  But  as  if  this  obvious 
and  flagrant  increase  of  Federal  patronage  were  not  "sufficient 
for  the  day,"  he  makes,  in  connection  with  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  far  West,  a  further  recommendation  of  like  nature : 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  consider  whetber.the 
prosperity  of  the  treasure-producing  districts  would  not  be  increased,  and  the 
eoDvenience  of  miners  greatly  promoted,  by  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office 
in  every  mining  district  from  which  an  annual  production  of  gold'  and  silver 
amounting  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  is  actually  obtained. 

It  is  the  old  story ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect  that 
public  officers  will  not  readily  lose  that  lust  for  more  and  more 
power  and  patronage,  until  the  holding  of  that  power  and  the 
dispensing  of  that  patronage  is  either  wholly  refused  by  the 
people,  or  rendered  dangerous  and  unprofitable  to  the  holders 
and  dispensers  of  it. 

Brieny  reviewing  that  portion  of  the  Secretary's  Keport 
which  attempts  to  ht^ndle  the  politico-economical  questions  that 
now  agitate  the  public  mind,  we  unwillingly  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  deep  disappointment  at  its  disingenuous  and  narrow  tone. 
Nothing  is  concluded,  nothing  resolved ;  and  its  most  salient 
points  {^re  recommendations  for  more  power  and  an  increased 
patronage  for  the  department  over  which  he  has  been  called  to 
preside. 

Turning  now  to  the  figures  and  estimates  of  the  public  debt 
and  the  revenue,  we  reach  that  portion  of  the  Secretary's  Report 
in  which,  and  in  which  only,  he  is  fully  at  home  and  equal  to 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  by  law.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  in  this  respect,  that  Mr.  McCulloch  has  fully 
maintained  his  reputation  as  a  financier;  and  had  he  confined 
himself  to  this  specialty  and  left  political  economy  alone,  his 
report  would  have  not  only  been  the  more  valuable  in  conse- 
quence,, but  would  have  been  open  to  no  objections  from  the 
most  fastidious  critic.  For,  like  a  grand  cathedral  organ,  whose 
deafening  crashes  stun  and  terrify  the  impotent  performer, 
but  which  to  the  accomplished  player  yields  only  sweet  and  con- 
gruous sounds.  Political  Economy,  when  touched  upon  by  the 
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expert^  furnishes  harmonious  laws  for  the  guide  and  goyemment  • 
of  mankind ;  while  if  it  is  dabbled  in  by  the  neophyte,  it  gives 
forth  nought  but  contradiction  and  discord.  Tne  organ  that 
the  Secretary  has  essayed  to  play  upon,  has  evidently  too  many 
stops  and  pedals,  which  he  has  not  yet  discovered,  to  yield  to 
his  present  skill.  And  two  of  its  most  important  ones,  called 
by  foreigners,  laissez  /aire  and  laissez  passer^  require  a  longer 
studylo  be  reached,  than,  judging  from  his  present  humor,  the 
Secretary  will  ever  devote  to  the  instrument. 

Expenditures. — On  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  the  public  debt 
was  $1,740,690,489;  on  the  1st  of  July,  1866,  it  was  $2,.682,- 
593,026;  on  the  1st  of  Julv,  1866,  it  is  estimated  to  be  $2,920,- 
744,384 ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  it  is  estimated  to  be  $2,- 
809,061,566.  This  makes  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1865, 
$941,902,537;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1866,  $112,194,947;  and 
looks  for  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1867,  amounting  to  $111,- 
682,818.  We  place  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1865,  side  by  side  with  the  estimate  made  in 
December,  1864,  by  Secretary  Fessenden  : 

■XPUfDITURES   OF   1865. 

Mr.  Feaienden*8  Aotiuil. 
Mtlroate. 

Civil  serrice.                                        No  particulars  $     44,765,558 

PeDsions  and  Indians,                              were  given  14,258,575 

War  Department,                                     in  Mr.  Fes-  1,081,823,861 

Navy  Department,                                   senden'a  re-  122,567,776 

Interest  on  pabllo  debt,                         port.  77,397,712 

Total,  exclasiTe  of  redemption  of  pub- 
lic debt,  $895,729,185  $1,290,812,982 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Fessenden's  estimate  and  the 
actual  expenditures,  was  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars I  This  alone  should  satisfy  the  public  that  Mr.  Fessenden, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  not  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,"  and  Was  sufficient  to  justify  the  popular  gratifica- 
tion which  followed  his  resignatidn  of  the.  office. 

The  actual  expenditure  for  thg  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1866,  and  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  three  remaining 
quarters  of  the  year,  are  given  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  as  follows: 


First  qosrter  of 
18M  actual. 

Three  remaining 
qaartera  of  1866 

ToUl  for  1866 

estimated. 

eatimated. 

Ciiril  8«rTiee, 

$10,571,460 

$82,994,052 

$48,665,512 

Pensions  and  Indians, 

6,024.241 

12,256.790 

18,281,081 

War  Department, 

166,369,237 

807,788,760 

473,167,987 

KaTy  Department, 

16,620,669 

85,000,000 

61.520,669 

Interest  on  public  debt. 

86,178,481 

96,813,868 

132,987,849 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  redemption  of 

public  debt,  $284,659,088      $484,858,460      $719,612,548 
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'     For  a  peace  footing,  these  estimates  are  very  heavy.    The 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1867,  are  as  follows  : 

.     Civil  service |42,166,699 

Pensions  and  Indians 17,609,640 

War  Department 89,017,416 

Navy  Department. ', 43,982.457 

Interest  on  the  public  debt -. . .  .141,642^069 

Total,  exclusive  of  redemption  of  public  debt $284,817,181 

Arranging  these  estimates  in  tabular  form,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  expenditures  of  previous  years,  they  appear  as 
follows :  ^ 

Fiscal       OivtL        Ped.AInd.  War.  Kavy.  Interest  Total, 

year. 

1862  $31,408,491  $8,102,985  $894,868,407  $42,674,569  $18,190,824  $474,744,778 

1868    28,258,922  4,216,-520  699.298,600  63,211,105  24,720,846  714,709,995 

1864  27,505,599  7,517,981  690,791,848  85.738,298  68,685.422  865,284,087 

1865  44,765,558  14,258,575  1,081,828.861  122.567,776  77,897,712  1,290,812,982 

1866  48,665,512  18,281,031  478,157,937  51,520,669  182,987,849  71fiL612,548 

1867  42,165,599  17,609,640  89,017,416  48,982,457  141,542,069  284,817,181 

This  comparison  is  very  significant,  and  the  most  significant 
of  its  many  significant  features,  is  the  expenditures  for  the  civil 
service,    ^rrevious  to  the  war,  the  Civil  Service  cost  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year.  Civil  list       Foreign  interoonrse.     Mlscellaneoos.    Total  civil  service' 

1859  $5,918,281  $    981,946  $16,878,771  $28,768,998 

1860  6,077.008  1,146.143  20,708,188  27,981,334 

1861  6,074,141  1,147,786  16,026,574  28,248,501 


Ag'te  for  8  yrs. 

before  the  war  $18,064,480          $3,275,876            $58,608,528  $74,948,883 

During  the  war  the  Civil  Service  cost  as  follows  : 

Fiscal                                                                     Foreign  Total 

Tear.                                           Oivtl  List         Intercourse.     Miscellaneoas.  Civil  Service. 

1862 $5,989,009     $1,839,710     $14,129,771  $21,408,490 

1868 6,850.618        1,231,418        16,671.890  28,258,921 

1864 8,059,177        1,290,691        18,166,780  27,506,698 

1866 10,888,945        1,260,818       82,670,795  44,766,558 


Aggregate  4  7'rsdor'g  war.     $31,182,749     $5,122,682     $80,628,186     $116,938,567 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  the  expenditures  necessary  for 
the  Civil  Service  suffered  to  be  materially  reduced,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  be  $43,565,512  for  the  fiscal  year  1866, 
and  $42,165,599  for  1867. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  these  expenditures,  we  find  that 
$23,465,155,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the  $44,765,558  ex- 
pended in  1865,  was  for  the  following  purposes  : 
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For  expenses  iooideDt  to  carrying  into  effect  National   Loans 

(comroiaaions  to  brokers  and  agents,  Ac) $6,588,641 

For  expenses  incident  to  the  issue  and  disposal  of  $200,000,000 

United  States  Bonds,  (commission  to  European  agents,  <&c.),  68,826 

For  expenses  incident  to  an  Act  to  j^rovide  a  National  Currency,  69,882 

For  expenses  of  engraving,  printing,  preparing  and  issuing 
United  States  Treasury  Notes,  Fractional  Notes,  and 
Bonds, 14,622 

For  detection  and  bringing  to  trial  persons  engaged  in  counter- 
feiting, Ac, . : 46,696 

For  plates  paper,  and  special  dies,  and  the  printing  of  circulating 
notes,  and  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  procuring  said 
notes,  including  miscellaneous  items 441,260 

For  purchase  of  gold  coin  (Act  of  March  17,  1862, 1st  Section),  6,072,900 

Total  yearly  expenses  Incurred  from  the  continuance  of  a  ^ 

paper  money  system. .,,,.       $12,292,616 

For  constructing  fire  proof  vaults,  mainly  for  New  York  Custom 

House S,760 

For  do.  for  Philadelphia  Custom  House, 60,000 

For  allowance  on  drawback,  etc., 679,428 

For  expenses  of  collecting  the  Revenue  from  Customs, 6,437,490 

For  re-payment  to  importers  of  excess  of  deposits  from  unas- 
certained duties, 2,288,813 

For  debentures,  Ac, 968.816 

For  refunding  duties, 2,426 

For  debentures  and  other  charges, 21,638 

For  salaries  of  special  examiners  of  drugs, 6,748 

For  additional  compensation  to  collectors,  Ac., 246,184 

For  building  Custom  Houses,  repairs,  Ac, ' 1,069,862 

For  annual  repairs  of  Marine  Hospitals  and  Custom  Houses, 

$17,831.  say  half, 8,916 

For  unclaimed  merchandise, 1,983 

For  proceeds  of  sales  of  goods,  wares,  etc., 402 

For  purchase  of  steam  or  sailing  Revenue  Cutters, 898,187 ' 

Total  yearly  expenses  incurred  from  the  continuance  of  a 

Custom  House  system, $11,172,640 

Yearly  cost  of  Paper  Money  system $12,292.61 6 

Yearly  cost  of  Custom  House  system, $11,172,640 

Aggregate  yearly  cost  of  both, $23,465,156 

Twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  per  annum  is  a  sum  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  even  for  a  people  so  overflowing  with 
prosperity  as  we  are,  and  its  details  are  well  worth  examining. 

The  yearly  cost  of  the  present  paper  money  system  is  set 
down  at  twelve  millions  I  Can  this  be  possible?  Less  than 
sixty  years  ago  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Government -did 
not  exceed  deven  millions  per  annum ;  but  now  we  find  a  mil- 
lion more  per  annum  than  this,  expended  in  engraving,  print- 
ing, and  selling  paper-money  alone !  This  is  an  advance  in 
the  art  of  spending  monev  of  the  most  decided  character,  and 
did  our  general  progress  Keep  pace  with  it,  there  would  be  no 
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room  for  cavil;  but  we  fear  that  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case. 

Eegarding  the  eleven  millions  which  the  custom-house  sys- 
tem cost  the  people  this  year,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  any  remark  in  this  place.  We  simply  append 
a  comparison  of  the  nominal  and  actual  amounts  received  from 
the  custom  duties  in  1865. 

Numinal  amount $84,928,260 

Less  expenditures,  as  above 11,1^2.640 

Real  yield  of  custom  duties  for  1865 $73,755,720 

This  latter  sum  might  be  lessened  by  further  items  of  ex- 
pense, snch  as  the  yearly  interest  on  the  custom-house  build- 
ings and  revenue  cutters  now  employed  by  the  department  in 
the  collecting  of  this  tax,  as  well  as  the  wear  and  tear,  insur- 
ance, and  other  expenses  connected  with  maintaining  these 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  system  in  servicable  order. 

"We  now  turn  to  the  statements  and  estimates  of  Eeceipts  in 
the  Report. 

Receipts. — ^The  actual  receipts  of  the  Government  during- 
the  fiscal  year  1865,  were  as  follows : 

Balance  in  Treasury  agreeably  to  warrants,  July  I, 

1864 ....$96,789,906 


Customs 84,928,260 

Lands 996,668 

Direct  Tax 1,200.673 

Internal  Revenue 209,464,216 

Miscellaneous 82,978,284 


Total  receipts  for  1866 $329,667.886 

Balance  In  Treasury,  July  1,  1866 $       868,309 

The  actual  receipts  for  the  first  (]^uarter  of  1866,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  for  the  three  remaming  quarters,  are  given 
as  follows : 

First  Qaarter  Three  remain-  Total  for 

of  1866,  liur  quarters  of  1866, 

actual  1866,  estimated  estimatod. 

Customs t  47,009,683  $100,000,000  $147,009,688 

Lands 182,890  600,000  632,890 

DirectTax 81,111          31.111 

Internal  Revenue...     96,618,816  176,000,000  271,613,885 

Miscellaneous 18,393,729  30,000,000  48,393,729 


$162,186,198  $305,600,000  $467,686,198 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  first  of  October,  1865, 
was  $67,158,515. 
These  estimates,  we  think,  are  drawn  with  care.     The  pres- 
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cnt  tariff,  however,  will  probably  yield  more  than  $147,009,- 
583,  cnatoms,  provided  that  no  changes  are  made  in  it,  and  that 
no  political  or  social  circumstances  may  meanwhile  tend  to  af- 
fect our  foreign  commerce. 

Thus  up  to  October  1,  1866, 'there  had  been  received  from  cos- 

toros,  at  aU  the  ports  of  the  United  States $  47,009,588 

From  October  1.  18A5,  to  January  1,  1866,  tliere  had  been  re- 

eeired  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  from  customs 29,681,845 

Add  one-third  more  for  outports 9,860,448 

ToUl  for  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1866 $  86,451,376 

Add  one-fourth  more  than  this  for  last  holf  of  fiscal  year  1866. 
[Tlie  imports  during.the  last  half  are  usually  one-fourth 
greater  than  daring  the  fin^t  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
L865  they  were  one-half  more.] 108,064,220 

Estimated  customs  duties  for  1866 $1 94,61 6,696 


One  million  more,  too,  might  safely  be  added,  we  think,  for 
receipts  from  direct  tax. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1867,  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  the  fol- 
lowing receipts: 

Gnstoms $100,000,000 

Internal  Re?enue 276,000,000 

Lands 1,000,000 

Miscellaneons ; 20,000,000 

Total  for  the  fiscal  year  1867 $896,000,000 

These  estimates  we  consider  low. 

Arranged  in  tabular  form,  they  compare  with  prevFous  years 
as  follows : 
riMi 

jmr.  CuilciM.  Laadt.  DIrMt  Tax.       btanal  twrmut.      MIicelUoMiw  TotsL 

1862    $  49,056,897    $   152,208    $1,795,831    $    None.         $     981,787     |  51,985,720 
1668        69,059,642         167,617       1,485,108        87,640,787        8,046,615      111,899.764 

1864  102,816,158         588,888         476,649      109.741,184      47,511,448      260,682.717 

1865  84,928,260         966.558      1,200,578      209,464,215      82,978,284      849,567,885 

1866  147.009,.'>88         682,890  81,111       271,618,885      48.898,729      467,686,198 

1867  100,000,000*    1,000,000     275,000,000      20,000,000      896,000,000 

This  completes  Mr.  McCulloch's  estimates. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  those  portions  of  his  Keport 
which  have  relation  to  special  topics  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment over  which  he  presides. 

Liquidation  op  the  National  Debt.— On  this  topic  the 
Secretary  has  a  great  deal  to  say^,  but  nothing  that  he  says  in- 
dicates more  than  a  very  superficial  examination  into  the 
economical  phenomenon  of  national  indebtedness. 

Tj^the  labor  question  at  the  South  is  settled  on  terms  jnst  to 
the  employer  and  to  the  laborer,  ?y  the  debt  is  funded  at  five  or 
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five  and  a  half  per  cent.,  if  two  hnndred  millions  annual  sur- 
plus is  derived  frorn  the  revenue,  then,  says  the  Secretary,  the 
debt  will  be  paid  off  in  so  many  years,  months,  weeks  and 
days. 

If  the  value  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  "  Loyal  States  "  in 
1860  was  10,716  millions  of  dollars  and  of  the  disloyal  States 
8,467  millions  of  dollars ;  and  if  none  of  this  capital  has  gone 
out  of  the  country  or  depreciated  in  value,  or  been  sunk  by  the 
war,  and  if  that  portion  of  it  pertaining  to  the  Loyal  States 
shall  increase  to  24,111  millions  in  1870,  and  that  pertaining 
to  the  disloyal  states  shall  not  increase  at  all  yet  not  diminish, 
making  the  total  capital  wealth  of  the  country  in  1870  to  be 
27,578  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  the  annual  net  product  of 
the  country  is  25  per  cent,  on  its  total  capital — then,  says  the 
Secretary,  two  hundred  millions  a  year  towards  liquidating 
the  debt  will  amount  to  a  charge  of  but  2t^  per  cent,  on  the 
yearly  resources  of  the  country,  "  Now  if  we  add  but  25  per 
cent,  to  the  wealth  of  1860,"  continues  the  Secretary  in  nis 
milk-maidish  rhapsody,  "  for  the  States  lately  in  insurrection 
as  their  probable  value  in  1870,"  then  the  200  millions  &c.  will 
only  be  2t^  per  cent.  &c.  Furthermore,  j^the  wealth  of  1880 
should  prove  to  be  125  per  cent,  more  than  the  wealth  of  1870, 
then  the  200  millions  &c.  will  onlv  amount  to  1-nnr  P©''  c®"^- 
&c.  Furthermore,  if  the  wealth  of  1890  should  prove  to  be 
"only  100  per  cent.^'  more  than  the  wealth  of  1880,  then  the 
year's  product  will  be  81,025  millions  of  dollars  upon  which 
the  200  millions  &c.  will  only  be  a  charge  of  0.644  per  cent. 
Lastly,  if  the  year  1900  should  find  the  country  100  per  cent 
richer  than  the  year  1890  then  the  200  millions  &c.  will  only 
be  0.322  per  cent,  on  its  yearly  product,  &c. 

"Thete  estimates  [!]"  he  adds,  ''and  the  basis  upon  which  they  rest  are  sus- 
tained by  the  result  of  English  expenence It  is  true  that  many  circum- 

stanoes  may  occur  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  these  anticipated  results, 
[we  should  think  so],  but  the  estimates  [!]  have  been  made  upon  what  are  re- 
garded as  reliable  data,  and  are  welt  calculated  to  encourage  Congress  in  levy- 
ing taxes,  and  the  people  in  paying  them." 

Now,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
scarcely  any  of  these  assumptions  have  any  ground  whatever 
to  stand  upon,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  totally  unlikely 
to  happen,  and  for  the  rest  totally  impossible ;  and  that  neither 
Englisn  experience  nor  any  other  experience  affords  them 
any  support.  They  are  the  dreams  of  a  madman,  and  for  the 
credit  or  the  country  should  never  have  appeared  in  print 

The  labor  question  at  the  South  may  be  settled ;  but  that 
the  debt  may  be  funded  at  five  or  even  five  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  an  amount  of  legislation  directly  in  antagonism  to  tliat 
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which  has  occupied  Congress  for  the  past  four  years,  and  is 
still  occupying  it,  would  have  to  be  gone  through  with,  that 
renders  the  event  totally  beyond  the  range  of  the  most  remote 
chance.  And  regarding  the  probability  of  an  annual  surplus 
of  200  millions,  while  800,000  fundholders,  of  which  class 
Congress  is  largely  composed,  are  exempted  from  taxation, 
and  while  500,000  placemen  are  maintained  in  office  by  the 
Government — to  say  nothing  of  a  standing  army  of  80,000 
men,  which  is  now  being  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress — we 
think  it  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  fundholders  will 
forget  their  ultimate  interests  and  look  to  their  immediate  ones, 
and  their  immediate  ones  are  six  per  cent,  in  preference  to  five 
and  a  half,  and  no  taxation  in  preference  to  any  taxation.  The 
placemen  will  not  forget  any  of  their  interests,  either  present  or 
remote,  and  all  of  these  point  to  plenty  of  governmental  power 
and  patronage ;  and  without  the  management  of  a  lar^e  debt, 
and  all  its  demonstrated  accompaniments,  governmental  power 
and  patronage  will  be  lessened,  and  of&cial  patriots  cannot 
flourish  and  increase. 

So  much  for  the  Secretary's  first  chain  of  contingencies.  His 
second  one  is  hatdly  entitled  to  serious  attention. 

The  assumed  valuations  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  country 
in  1850  and  1860  are  from  the  census  reports,  and  even  if  abso- 
lutely correct  on  the  days  they  were  taken,  which  we  deny,  are 
partly  inapplicable  to  the  very  next  days  after,  and  entirely 
mapplicable,  as  a  means  of  comparison,  to  a  time  ten  years  later. 
A  great  portion  of  these  valuations  (sQme  three-fourths)  are  made 
up  bv  computing  va^t  territories  of  land  at  so  much  per  acre, 
wnich  computations  while  they  might  have  been  measurably 
correct  on  certain  days,  might  also  have  been  whollv  wrong  and 
inadmissible  on  any  other  days.  Land  rises  and  falls  in  value 
like  other  things,  and  it  rises  very  much  during  a  period  of 

Eeace  and  active  immigration,  and  falls  very  much  upon  the 
appening  of  civi^  war. 
Another  large  portion  of  the  valuations  assumed  are  made 
up  of  movable  wealth — money  and  goods — ^and  these  move  in 
and  out  of  a  country  as  liberty,  justice  and  peace,  invite;  or 
restriction,  inequality  and  war  repel.  To  what  extent  these 
movements  took  place  since  1860  we  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide, but  the  market  rates  of  exchange  during  the  war  furnish 
a  guide  as  to  their  direction^  the  reliability  of  which  we  imagine 
no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

From  three  to  five  thousand  millions'  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed  on  both  sides  during  the  war.  This  insignificant 
trifle  the  Secretary  takes  no  notice  of.  Towns  were  burned, 
faims  laid  waste,  railroads  destroyed,  ships  sunk,  material  of 
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war  used  up,  and  four  years'"  labor  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men,  reckoning  both  sides,  entirely  wasted;  yet  no  allowance 
is  made  for  all  this  loss  by  the  Secretary. 

Following  his  tissue  oiifs^  we  deny  that  the  yearly  net  pro- 
duct of  this  country,  or  that  of  any  civilized  country  unaer  the  sun^ 
is  25  per  cent  upon  its  capital  wealth.  If  there  are  any  other 
industries  in  this  country  but  such  monopolies  as  are  suffered 
to  exist  in  New  England,  which  net  25  per  cent,  to  those  en- 
gaged in  them,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  fact.  "We  know  that 
neither  the  uncultivated  nor  the  cultivated  lands  throughout 
the  country  increase  in  value  at  this  rate ;  we  know  that  farming 
neither  in  the  North,  the  West,  nor  the  South,  yields  any  such 
profit,  we  know  that  no  commercial  occupation  yields  it,  that 
no  laborer  earns  it  above  his  expenditures ;  in  short,  that  no 
industry  whatever,  which  is  open,  even  measurably,  to  competi- 
tion, affords  25  per  cent,  per  annum  net  profit  on  the  capital 
employed  in  it. 

if  individuals  generallv  cannot  net  26  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  capital  they  employ  in  business,  how  can  the  capital 
wealth  of  the  countrjr,  which  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  the 
capital  wealth  of  the  individuals  who  live  or  do  business  in  it, 
increase  at  that  rate?  If  out  of  30,000,000  persons  owning 
14,183  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  only  3,000,000  per- 
sons owning  but  1,863  millions  of  dollars  worth,*  can  net  25  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital,  while  the  rest  cannot  net  over 
7  per  cent,  by  what  means,  outside  of  the  Secretary's  imagi- 
nation, can  the  entire  capital  of  the  whole  number  be  made  to 
yield  an  annual  net  product  of  25  per  cent  ?  And  if  it  is  not 
of  the  net  product,  but  of  the  gross  product  that  the  Secretary  . 
is  speaking,  what  relevancy  has  it  to  the  argument  so  long  as 
its  relation  to  the  net  product  is  neither  ascertained  nor  as- 
sumed, and  seeing  that  a  gross  product  may  be  a  loss  instead 
of  a  gain  ? 

Between  1850  and  1860,  wars  and  oth^r  disturbances  in 
Europe  drove  the  population  and  the  capital  of  European 
countries  to  our  own,  and  these  causes  largely  added  to  our 
population,  and  our  wealth  ;  but  the  same  circumstances  may 
never  exist  ?igain,  or,  if  they  do,  may  exist  with  mitigated 
influence,  and  the  results  of  course  will  tally  with  them  and 
the  influence  they  may  exert. 

We  are  much  mistaken  in  the  estimate  of  the  character  of 
our  people,  if,  after  clearly  understanding  the  value  of  the 

•  The  popalmtion  of  Kew  England  in  1860  was  8,185,288,  and  its  capital  wealth  waa,aoeordIi|f 
to  the  census,  $1868,848,780.  In  the  text  we  have  assumed  that  25  per  cent,  net  profit  was 
earned  upon  thu  whule  of  this  capital,  hut  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remtnd  the  reader  that  but 
a  sfunll  portion  of  it  affords  such  gains.  Outside  of  New  England,  with  a  few  exceptions  here 
and  there,  we  know  of  no  permanent  Inrestments  of  capital  in  this  eoantry  which  yield  25  per 
cent,  per  annnu  net  gala.  ^ 
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"  reliable  data"  thus  furnished  us  by  the  Secretary,  they  should, 
as  he  trusts,  derive  any  additional  encouragement  from  them  to 
pay  taxes ;  and  we  respectfully  warn  the  becretary  against  the 
danger  of  basing  any  fresh  legislation  upon  this  hope. 

Exemption  of  Government  Bonds  from  Taxation. — 
On  the  question  of  exempting  the  government  bonds  from  tax- 
ation, the  Secretary  speaks  very  warmly.  He  regards  such 
exemption  as  right  ana  beneficial,  and  prophesies  disaster  if  it 
is  not  maintained.  While,  for  reasons  already  hinted  at,  we 
entertain  no  apprehensions  whatever  that  the  exemption  will 
not  be  entertained,  Political  Economy  teaches  us  that  such 
discriminations  are  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  any  community. 
They  tend  to  cultivate  a  race  of  fundholders  to  lord  it  over  the 
people,  and  to  oppose  every  eflTort  they  may  make  to  free 
themselves  from  the  double  incubus  of  debt  and  its  twin- 
brother,  governmental  power.  Practically  it  has  no  such  bear- 
ing as  that  which  the  Secretary  claims  for  it.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  permanently  funded  debt  of  this  country  is,  or 
will  soon  be,  held  abroad,  and  will  not,  in  any  event,  be  subject 
to  taxation.  The  system^  as  it  stands,  is  simply  a  protective 
measure  to  the  fundholders  at  home,  and  as  such  is  entirely 
anti-republican  in  its  nature  and  its  tendency. 

The  TAX-SrsTEM.v— Upon  this  topic  the  Secretary  opens 
with  the  following  remarks : 

The  present  system  of  internal  revenue  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  war.  It 
was  framed  under  circumstances  of  pressing  necessity,  affording  little  opportn- 
nity  for  careful  and  accurate  inyestigation  of  the  sources  of  revenue.  Its  suc- 
cess, however,  has  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  its  authors,  and  is  a  most  hon- 
orable testimonial  to  their  wisdom,  and  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  who 
have  so  cheerfully  submitted  to  its  burdens. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace,  industry  is  again  returning  to  its  former 
channels,  and  a  revision  of  the  system  now  becomes  important  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  changed  and  changing  condition  of  the  country. 

Every  complicated  system  of  taxation  opens  the  way  to  mistakes,  abuses  and 
deceptions.  Temptations  to  dishonesty  and  fraud  are  placed  before  the  revenue 
officers  and  the  taxpayers,  and  both  are  often  thereby  demoralized.  Honest 
men,  who  pay  their  taxes  in  full,  are  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
those  who  successfully  evade  their  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

The  multipiicity  of  objects  at  present  subject  to  taxation  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  the  present  system.  Many  of  these  yield  little  revenue, 
while  its  collection  is  troublesome  to  the  coUector,  and  irritating  and  offensive 
to  the  taxpayers.  This  multiplicity  also  involves  as  many  temptations  to  frauds 
and  as  many  difficult  questions  for  decision,  as  the  objects  from  which  large 
revenue  is  derived. 

To  impose  taxes  judiciously,  so  as  to  obtain  revenue  without  repressing  in- 
dustry, is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  duties  devolved  upon  Congress. 
Taxation  which  in  one  year  may  be  scarcely  felt  may  the  next  year  be  oppres- 
sive; and  that  which  may  not  be  burdensome  to  those  who  are  well  established 
in  business  may  be  faul  to  those  just  commencing.  Every  branch  of  industry 
has  its  infancy,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  liberal  legislation.  Whatever 
of  industry  or  enterprise  is  destroyed,  by  injudicious  taxation  or  otherwise,  is 
a  damage  to  the  national  welfare. 
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Heavy  Uxation  may  drive  capital  from  our  shores,  or  prevent  its  employment 
in  the  manner  most  advantageous  fo  the  country,  and  thus  prevent  tlut  demand 
for  labor  which  is  the  best  security  for  Its  proper  reward. 

Tlie  taxation  which  is  now  extremely  productive  may  in  a  few  years  become 
unproductive,  or  engender  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  discontent  which  may  en- 
danger the  national  credit. 

Were  the  recommendations  which  follow  this  signally  felic- 
itous preface,  in  keeping  with  it,  this  portion  of  the  Report  might 
fully  make  amends  for  the  faults  so  obvious  elsewhere ;  but 
here  again  the  Secretary's  abstract  and  concrete  are  at  fearful 
war  with  each  other,  and  reconciliation  is  totally  out  of  the 
question.     He  continues : 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  our  revenue  system  Mou/cf  be  frequently  and 
carefully  revised,  in  order  that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  habits  and  char* 
aeter  of  the  people,  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  to  labor  and  capital,  to 
wages  at  home  and  wages  abroad.  It  u  aUo  of  the  highest  importanee  that  there 
thmdd  be  a  caref\d  adjustmeni  of  cur  internal  to  our  external  revenue  sydem. 

All  systems  of  taxation  are  bad,  and  all  have  various  conse- 
quences besides  the  due  elimination  of  revenue — consequences 
which  legislators  never  perceive,  consequences  which  warp 
constitutions  and  bend  the  industry  of  communities  into  un- 
profitable channels,  consequences  which  promote  monopolies, 
engender  social  castes,  break  up  equalization,  and  weaken 
national  attachments — ^but  the  worst  of  all  systems,  is  a  chang- 
able  one.  Let  a  certain  sum  of  revenue  be  raised  by  any 
conceivable  method,  and  if  that  method  is  left  unaltered 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  revenue  so  raised  will  equal- 
ize itself  among  all  industries;  but  as  often  as  any  revis- 
ion is  accomplished,  this  equalization  will  be  disturbed,  and 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  will  fluctuate  anew,  until  some 
permanent  level  is  finally  attained.  Far  better  would  it  be 
that  the  present  system  were  retained  as  it  is,  than  altered 
in  any  respect,  except  in  the  way  of  reduced  taxes;  but  this, 
while  frejiuent  changes  exalt  the  consequence  and  the  pow- 
er of  legislators,  is  a  boon  too  great  to  be  hoped  for.  Some 
forty  odd  customs  tariflEj  has  this  country  seen  smce  its  organi- 
zation under  constitutional  government,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
predict  that  its  days  of  revenue  vicissitudes  are  not  yet  ended. 
Congress  is  as  pliant  as  ever,  the  lobby  is  increasing  in  power, 
and  the  people,  God  help  them,  are  a  set  of  the  j.olliest  Mark 
Tapleys  that  ever  existea. 

But  though  perhaps  indifferent  to  the  fluctuations  of  prices, 
and  to  the  gambling  in  merchandise,  which  any  revision  of  the 
revenue  will  inevitably  set  a-going,  and  to  the  unexpected  and 
undeserved  fortunes,  and  the  equally  unexpected  and  unde- 
served losses,  which  it  will  inevitably  confer,  the  people  cannot 
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afford  U)  face  that  positive  and  collective  loss,  that  loss  not  to 
individuals,  but  to  the  entire  community,  which  must  unavoid- 
ably flow  from  any  attempt  to  adjust  the  internal  to  the 
external  revenue  system,  such  as  the  Secretary  thoughtlessly 
advises.  Should  any  such  adjustment  take  place,  it  should  by 
all  means  be  made  the  other  way.  Our  tariff  should  be  ad- 
justed to  our  internal  tax  system ;  because  by  so  doing  every 
foreign  consumer  of  our  products  would  be  compelled,  in  the 
prices  he  paid  for  those  products,  to  share  our  burden  of  taxation 
with  us,  whether  he  desired  it  or  not;  while,  by  the  opposite 
method,  we  not  only  lose  this  advantage,  but  from  the  inci- 
dental protection  which  it  affords  to  unprofitable  production  at 
home,  we  run  a  large  risk  of  losing  his  custom  altogether. 

For  instance,  there  are  some  75,000,000  of  working-men  in 
Europe.  Of  this  number  not  over  one-half  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  production,  for  want  of  a  market  for  their  products, 
rheir  home  markets  are  glutted,  and  foreign  countries,  our 
own  included,  shut  them  out  Local  attachments,  national 
prejudices,  laws  of  tenure,  individual  poverty,  and  other 
causes  keep  them  at  home,  and  prevent  them  from  emigrat- 
ing; and  there  they  remain,  generation  after  generation,  wear- 
ing out  useless  lives,  and  adding  nothing  to  the  world's 
wealth.  Suppose  now  our  tariff  was  removed  altogether,  and 
that  at  once  a  new  and  vast  market  was  opened  to  their  industry. 
Would  they  not  gladly  supply  us  with  a  thousand  commodities 
which  we  aesire,  and  which  they  can  produce  cheaper  than  we 
can,  and  take  in  return  the  corn  whicn  our  Iowa  fiirmers  now 
burn  in  their  stoves  for  fuel,  and  which  the  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope are  famishing  for — and  would  they  not  take  it,  too,  even 
though  a  portion  of  our  internal  taxes  clung  to  it,  seeing  that 
if  even  they  did  not  profit  both  ways  by  the  transaction,  they 
would  at  least  profit  one  way,  and  also  find  the  much  needed 
employment  they  now  seek  in  vain  ?  Would  they  not  gladly 
exchange  their  cloths,  their  fruits,  their  wines,  their  coal,  their 
hardware,  and  their  crockery,  for  our  bacon  and  lard,  our  cod- 
fish and  mackerel,  our  buckwheat  and  Bourbon  whiskey,  our 
petroleum  and  cotton,  our  rice  and  buffalo  hides,  our  corn 
brooms  and  plug  tobacco,  our  sewing-machines  and  jirinting- 
presseSjOur  clipper  ships  and  apple  parens,  our  six-shooters  and 
patent  skates,  our  Yankee  notions.  Western  cereals  and  pel- 
tries, and  Southern  field  and  forest  products  ?  In  a  word,  would 
not  the  products  which  were  peculiar  to  each  continent  be  ex- 
changed with  profit  to  both  sides,  and  yet  c^rry  with  them 
their  due  share  of  taxes  to  fall  upon  the  final  consumer? 

In  the  face  of  this  manifest  advantage  we  are  asked  to  ignore 
it  altogether,  and  to  plunge  deeper  Uian  we  have  ever  gone 
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yet  into  the  darkness  and  the  narrowness  of  Protection — ^for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  that  "  adjustment "  which  the  Secretary 
advises.  It  means  an  adiustment  that  shall  confer  a  still  farther 
monopoly  upon  those  wno  are  engaged  in  this  country  in  un- 
economical industries — industries  which,  by  differences  in 
climate  and  other  natural  conditions,  could  be  prosecuted  more 
cheaply  in  other  countries  —  cotton-spinning,  iron-forging, 
paper-making,  and  tea-growing — it  means  an  adjustment 
that  shall  cut  us  off  still  further  from  procuring  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  mechanical  inventions,  our  mineral  and  farm  pro- 
ducts, and  our  nautical  handiwork — in  fine,  it  means  an  adjust- 
ment that  shall  cramp  our  genius,  restrict  our  enterprise,  and 
cause  us,  like  the  fabled  pelican,  to  pluck  the  food  upon  which 
we  shall  nourish  our  young,  from  no  other  breasts  but  our  own. 

Of  a  character  with  the  Secretary's  suggested  adjustment 
are  the  views  he  expresses  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  Recip- 
rocity. Narrowness  and  bigotry  pervade  the  whole  argument, 
little  else  is  seen  besides  the  interests  of  a  few  manufacturers, 
and  thfse,  while  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  are  observed 
through  a  microscope,  are  regarded  witn  all  the  exaggerations 
of  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  fievenue  Commission  provided  for  in  the  amendatory 
act  of  March  8,  1865,  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  commenda- 
tion by  Mr.  McCulloch.  All  that  he  can  say  in  approbation  of 
the  capacity  and  fairness  of  the  members  of  this  body,  and  of 
the  value  of  their  labors,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  statistical 
data  is  concerned,  we  warmly  endorse ;  but  we  cannot  help 
fearing  that  the  plan  they  have  pursued,  and  which,  it  is  statea, 
has  been  to  take  up,  specifically,  certain  supposed  productive 
sources  of  revenue  and  report  upon  them  separately,  is  not  the 
right  one.  This  plan,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  not  their  own ; 
and  they  are  consequently  not  to  be  blamed  if  it  leads  to 
unsatisfactory  results.  Keeping  in  mind  the  undesirability  of 
suggesting  any  radical  change  in  an  established  revenue  system, 
their  business  has  been  less  to  inquire  and  report  upon  "  the 
best  and  most  eflBcient  system  of  revenue,"  suitable  to  the 
country,  as  their  commission  reads,  than  to  patch  up  and  plug 
the  holes  which  two  years'  wear  and  tear  have  already  made  in 
the  present  one.  Time  and  statesmanship  alone  can  remove 
the  saddle  which  the  war  has  placed  upon  the  country's  back. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  aS  well  perhaps  to  keep  it  in  as  good  order  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 

In  this  connection  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  commend  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  the  late  insurrectionary  States.  By  his  circular,  under 
date  21st  June  last,  the  Department  declared  its  intetition  to 
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postpone  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  that  section  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  taxes  accruing  prior  to  the  establishment  of  col- 
lection districts  among  them.  This  postponement  he  now 
recommends  shall  be  made  indefinite. 

In  the  adoption  of  this  measure  we  at  once  recognized  the 
wise  and  politic  influence  of  the  present  Executive;  although 
it  is  not  denied  that  outside  of  the  field  of  Political  Economy, 
in  which  he  is  evidently  not  quite  at  home,  the  Secretary's  own 
good  judgment  would  have  led  him  in  any  event  to  adopt  the 
same  line  of  policy  towards  the  conquered  and  devastated 
South.  As  it  stands,  it  does  honor  to  both  President  and  Min- 
ister, and  considering  how  l)adly  it  might  have  gone  with  the 
South  had  other  and  less  considerate  officers  been  confided 
with  the  shaping  of  this  important  measure,  the  country  has 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  not  alone  upon  the  wisdom  and 
fidelity  of  its  Executive,  but  it  can  afford  to  look  lightly  upon 
the  economical  heresies  of  his  financial  Secretary  ;  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South  is  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union  as  is  the  prosperity  of  the  North ;  ana  the  South  never 
could  have  recoverea  from  the  weight  of  such  an  incubus  as 
its  conqueror  might  have  put  upon  it,  had  passion  instead  of 
statesmanship  ruled  the  hour  of  victory. 

Our  review  of  Mr.  JtfcCulloch's  Keport  now  draws  to  a 
close.  The  judgment  we  have  formed  of  it  we  revert  to  with 
pain :  and  more  particularly  because  from  the  acknowledged 
mcompetency  of  his  predecessor  in  office  so  brilliant  an  oppor- 
tunity appeared  to  be  open  to  the  new  incumbent,  and  now 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  To  find  fault  is  much  easier  than 
(o  act,  to  pull  down  much  easier  than  to  build;  but  every  rec- 
ognized law  in  political  economy  would  have  had  to  be  ignored 
in  an  attempt  to  palliate  the  shortcomings  of  this  Keport,  or  to 
justify  the  conclusions  which  it  seeks  to  establish  and  the 
recommendations  which  it  endeavors  to  impose.  The  over- 
flowing prosperity  of  a  great  country  may  yet  cover  up  every 
trace  of  ill-management  which  has  of  late  distinguished  its 
financial  policy,  but  the  critical  eye  in  all  times  will  be  ena- 
bled to  detect  the  evils  which  have  flowed  from  it,  even  though 
they  may  lie  like  buried  fossils  in  the  lowest  strata  of  these 
eventful  times. 
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ART  IT.-OLIMATES  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
VHITE  LABOR- 

CHABACTBRISTICS   OF  THE  NEGRO   RACES — ^THEIR  FUTURE  AT  THE 
SOUTH — ^WHITE  LABOR  IN  ITS  CONFLICT  WITH  BLACK — ADAPTA- 
TION OF   THE   SOUTH  TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  ITS   SPLENDID 
FIELDS  FOR  FUTURE  ENTERPRISE. 

The  fulluwing  oootributioa  to  our  pages  U  made  b}'  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
a  most  distinguished  pb^'sician,  medical  statistician  snd  scientific  writer,  the 
author  in  coniunctioD  with  Gliddon  of  the  celebrated  work  entitled,  "Types  of 
BtaDkind."  Dr.  Nott  lias  resided  a  third  of  a  century  at  Mobile,  and  is  pro- 
foundly familiar  with  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition,  mortality 
and  longevity  of  the  white  and  black  races  of  the  South,  and  his  authority  on 
such  matters  is  paramount.  We  referred  to  his  investigation  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  us  in  the  January  number  of  the  Review  to  Governor  Perry,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Tht  position  which  we  took  in  that  letter  is  amply  sustained  by  him,  and 
we  commend  this  letter  to  thoughtful  men  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  We  then 
said  and  repeat : 

"ISy  fiir  the  larger  portion  of  each  of  the  Southern  States  is  well  adapted  to  white 
labor,  and  actual  mortuary  returns  indicate  a  much  higher  degree  of  physical 
health  in  these  localities  than  in  the  New  England  and  North-western  States.  .  . 
The  region  referred  to  embraces  cearly  the  whole  of  the  great  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Texas,  three-fourths  of  Georgia  and 
Arkansas,  one-half  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Florida." — Eorroa. 

To  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Esq  : 

Sir, — The  question  of  labor,  for  the  production  of  the  great 
staples  of  the  Southern  States  is  now  the  all-absorbing  one 
with  us,  and  jou  ask  for  my  views  on  the  subject,  particularly 
the  results  of  my  professional  observation,  in  regard  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  white  race  to  field  labor  in  our  cotton  and 
suffar  regions. 

Every  reflecting  man  that  has  studied  the  past  history  of  the 
negro,  and  spent  as  I  have,  half  a  century  in  daily  contact 
with  the  race,  must  apprehend  that  freed  blacks,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  an  agricultural  population,  and  that  emancipa- 
tion must  ultimately  result  in  Ineir  extermination. 

In  order  to  show  that  I  have  no  cherished  theory  to  maintain, 
or  no  prejudices  of  education  to  combat,  I  will  here  repeat  what  I 
have  been  saying  and  publishing  for  twenty  years  past.  1  have 
always  been  an  emancipationist  at  heart — have  been  utterly 
opposed  to  the  slave  trade — have  maintained  that  every  people 
capable  of  self-government  had  a  right  to  liberty,  and  have 
again  and  again  said  to  the  few  slaves  that  I  have  owned, 
'*  Whenever  you  think  yon  can  do  better  without  me  than 
with  me  I  will  pav  your  expenses  to  Boston  or  Liberia." 

Nevertheless  I  have  not  been  an  abolitionist;  ^r  the  reason 
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that  I  looked  upon  emancipation  of  our  Southern  slaves  as  a 
measure  leading  only  to  misery,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  race  in  this  country.  But  the  United  Stated  Government 
has  done  thedeedj^has  assumed  all  the  responsibility,  which 
frees  ray  conscience  of  the  oiBFense,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  insti- 
tution is  gone. 

The  physical  and  civil  history  of  the  negro  proves  that  he 
never  has  lived,  and  never  can  live,  in  any  other  condition  than 
that  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  In  Africa,  he  has  had 
nearly  a  whole  Continent  to  himself  for  ages,  and  been  in  con- 
stant contact  with  E^pt,  the  mother  of  European  civilization, 
and  yet,  unlike  the  Jews,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Oreeks,  the  Romans  and  other  white  races,  he  has  not  made  a 
step  forward  in  the  march  of  civilization  for  five  thousand 
years!  There  is  not  a  relic  of  art  or  science  to  be  found,  from 
the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (the 
land  of  the  true  negro,)  to  show  that  civilization  ever  had  a 
local  habitation  on  that  Continent.  The  negro  has  never  in- 
vented an  alphabet,  nor  founded  or  maintained  a  constitutional 
government.  He  has  reached  his  nearest  approximation  to 
civilization  in  our  country.  He  has  never,  in  his  own  or  any 
other  country,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  present,  except 
under  the  direction  of  the  white  races,  been  an  agricultural  Ui- 
loreTy  and  every  well-informed  Southern  man  knows,-  both  from 
history  and  personal  observation,  that,  as  a  class,  he  will  not 
work  unless  under  restraint.  Like  the  Indian  and  other  in- 
ferior races,  he  may  expect  to  be  driven  out  by  the  superior  in- 
telliffeuce,  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  whites. 

The  negro  rarely  thinks  of  the  future,  and  learns  little  from 
experience.  There  are  now  thousands  of  the  race  scattered 
over  our  country,  with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face, 
imless  fed  by  the  Government,  and  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
are  making  no  contracts  with  employers,  or  arrangements  of 
any  kind  for  the  coming  year,  though  I  am  now  writing  in  the 
last  days  of  December.  In  my  professional  rounds,  every  day, 
persons  are  asking  me,  "  Where  can  I  get  a  cook,  a  washwoman, 
a  house  servant?"  and  though  willing  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a 
month  or  more,  the  want  cannot  be  supplied.  The  negroes  are 
dying  in  idleness  around  this  city  from  disease  and  starvation. 

Tliere  is  but  one  thing  which  saves  the  South  from  utter  ruin 
for  the  next  half  century,  and  that  is  the  enormous  price  of 
our  great  staple,  cotton.  One-fourth  of.  the  ordinary  number 
of  bales  will  bring  as  much  money  as  a  full  crop  in  former 
years,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  not 
DC  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop  made  in  1866.  It  is  prob- 
able that  negro  labor,  the  year  after  that  will  be  better  organ- 
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i25ed,  and  something  like  one-tbird  to  half  a  crop  of  cotton  will 
be  made.  After  that  negro  labor  will  gradually  decline,  and,  as 
it  disappears,  white  labor  will  infiltrate  into  the  country,  and 
not  only  supply  the  labor  of  the  disappearing  negroes,  but 
gradually  bring  up  the  cotton  product  not  only  to  its  original 
figures,  but  carry  it  far  beyond  what  it  has  ever  been.  .How 
many  years  this  will  require  no  one  can  foresee ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  cotton  crop  will  continue  to 
bring,  quite  as  large  an  income  from  the  present  time  forward, 
as  it  did  before  the  war.  .  Fifty  cents  a  pound  is  too  tempting  a 
bait  for  the  whites  to  overlook,  and  tnero  is  nothing  in  our 
climate  potent  enough  to  keep  them  from  it. 

With  white  population  too,  will  come  wealth,  power  and 
national  greatness  to  the  South.  With  the  increase  of  white 
population  will  come  increase  of  intellect,  energy,  the  mechanic 
arts,  etc.,  and  development  and  progression  will  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  South  has  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  and  all 
she  needs  is  a  thorough  system  of  practical  education,  and  a 
population  capable  of  receiving  it. 

But  let  us  leave  this  digression  and  come  to  the  question 
before  us,  viz :  that  6f  Race  in  connection  with  climate. 

To  comprehend  it  fully,  climate  must  be  viewed  under  two 
very  distinct  aspects,  first,  that  of  simple  temperature — second, 
temperature  and  malaria  combined. 

Without  touching  at  all  on  the  vexed  question  of  original 
Unity  or  Diversity  of  Races,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  races  of  men,  as  we  now  see  them, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  if  not  so  in  the 'beginning, 
have  become  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  climates.  The 
negro  for  example  is  not  only  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  and 
maintains  his  highest  physique  in  hot  climates,  but  is  proverbi- 
ally unsuited  to  cold  latitudes.  In  New  England  and  Canada, 
the  deaths  among  the  blacks  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
exceed  the  births,  and  the  race  in  a  few  generations  would  be 
exterminated  by  the  climate  if  not  renewed  by  constant  immi- 
gration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  race 
generally,  flourish  in  the  middle  temperate  zone,  and  deteri- 
orate in  the  Tropic  and  Arctic  regions.  The  native  land  of  the 
negro  is  death  to  the  white  man,  and  the  negro  race  would  be 
exterminated  in  Russia. 

That  these  idiosyncracies  of  the  two  races  can  be  changed, 
we  have  no  evidence  from  history  to  prove,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  positive  evidence  in  abundance  to  prove  that 
the  white  and  black  races  stood  face  to  face  around  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  there  has  been 
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no  example  from  that  time  to  this  to  show  that  one  race  can  be 
transformed  into  another  by  anything  short  of  a  direct  miracle. 
Climate  certainly  will  never  do  it. 

OflScial  statistics  establish  conclusively  that,  in  the  full  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  the  French  cannot  colonize  Algeria,  nor  tne 
English,  India.  The  deaths  in  those  countries,  among  European 
colonists  steadily  exceed  the  births,  and-  were  it  not  for  the 
constant  supply  of  fresh  victims,  these  colonies  would  long 
since  have  died  out.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
English  in  India  are  engaged  in  commercial  and  other  pursuits 
that  keep  them  much  within  doors  and  protected  from  the 
burning  snn  of  the  climate.  They  have  not  tilled  the  soil  and 
been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  and  its  malarial  creations;  as 
the  natives  are.  Very  few  scores  of  years  would  be  sufficient 
to  exterminate  one  hundred  thousand  Englishmen  in  India,  if 
they  had  to  earn  their  bread  at  the  tail  of  the  plough. 

1  hare  not  for  several  years  examined  any  official  French 
statistics  in  connection  with  Algeria  on  this  point,  but  Mons. 
Boudin,  chief  surgeon  of  the  department,  some  years  ago 
proved  by  figures  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  had  died  in  Algeria  during  their  attempt  at  colo- 
nization— that  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births,  and  that  the 
country  could  not  be  colonized  by  Frenchmen. 

It  is  useless  in  the  present  day  to  multiply  facts  on  this 
point,  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
the  races  intermediate  between  the  whites  and  blacks.    Every 
climate  has  its  Fauna  and  Flora,  and  every  Fauna  has  a  type  . 
of  Man  pecaliarly  adapted  to  it. 

Each  race  of  mankind,  however,  has  a  certain  degree  of 
pliabilitu  of  constitution,  a  certain  degree  of  adaptability  to 
other  climates,  approximating  that  of  its  own  Fauna ;  but 
there  are  limits  to  this  pliabUiiy^  which  cannot  be  transcended 
with  impunity. 

The  ne^ro  belongs  properly  to  the  tropic,  but  yet  has 
flourished  in  full  vigor  in  our  Southern  States.  When,  how- 
ever, you  cross  the  Potomac  going  northward,  his  power  of 
endurance  begins  to  yield,  and  every  degree  north  cuts  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  constitution. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  all,  about  400,000  negroes  have  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Africa,  and  our  census 
returns  show  that  they  have  increased  to  upwards  of  4,000,000  ; 
or  more  than  ten-fold — an  increase,  unparalleled  in  any  agricul- 
tural population  in  the  world.  All  the  facts  show  that  they 
have  thriven  well,  and  that  too,  when  exposed  in  open  fields 
to  all  the  influences  of  climate. 
The  white  race  enjoys  a  higher  degree  oi  pliability  of  con- 
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stitation  than  the  black.  A  native  of  the  middle  temperate 
zone,  where  there  are  considerable  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
he  is  by  nature  habituated  and  adapted  to  much  wider  ran^e 
of  temperature  than  the  negro.  The  negro  is  a  native  of  the 
tropic,  one  extreme  of  climate,  and  cannot  go  very  far  beyond 
the  tropic  before  he  begins  to  deteriorate.  While  the  white 
man,  the  native  of  a.land  of  cold  winters  and  warm  summers, 
can  migrate  to  the  verge  of  the  arctic,  and  to  many  parts  of  the 
tropic  with  impunity. 

But  the  question  next  comes  as  to  how  far  this  pliability  of 
the  white  race  extends?  In  plain  English,  Can  white  emi- 
grants be  brought  to  our  Southern  States,  and  be  made  to  live, 
prosper  and  cultivate  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  and  rice?  With 
regard  to  Rice  I  must  enter  a  strong  doubt,  but  with  regard  to 
the  other  staples  I  feel  no  douiL  Even  rice  will  be  cultivated 
by  white  labor  at  some  future  day,  when  the  drainage  of  rice 
lands  becomes  more  perfect,  and,  1  may  add,  when  there  comes 
a  struggle  for  bread  in  a  crowded  population. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  climate  must  be  considered 
under  two  heads — 1st,  that  of  simple  temperature ;  2d,  tem- 
perature and  malaria  combined.  They  do  not  necessarily  go 
together — we  have  many  localities  where  there  is  a  hot  climate 
without  malaria,  or  the  causes  of  intermittent  and  bilious 
fevers ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  have  marsh  malaria, 
except  in  warm  climates,  or  at  least  where  there  are  warm 
summers. 

The  climate  of  our  cotton  region  cannot  properly  be  called 
hot^  though  a  warm  climate.  It  is  not  the  mere  heat  of 
our  re^on  that  makes  it  unfriendly  to  European  constitutions, 
but  it  is  the  diseases  which  the  sun  eliminates  from  the  soil  we 
cultivate.  The  hilly  pine  lands,  for  example,  of  the  Southern 
States,  forming  an  immense  tract,  extending  from  Virginia  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  even  far  beyond,  under  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  other  neighboring  lands,  are  exempt  from,  the  influence 
of  marsh  malaria^  and  are  universally  regarded  as  salubrious, 
and  resorted  to  by  the  better  class  of  society  as  summer  resi- 
dences with  perfect  safety. 

Not  so  with  really  hoi  climates.  In  India,  for  example,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  killed  outright  by  high  temperature  independ- 
ently of  atmospheric  poisons.  The  frame  is  attenuated  by  the 
exhausting  effects  of  neat  and  profuse  perspiration — the  mus- 
cles are  relaxed  and  debilitated,  the  nervous  system  is  ex- 
hausted, the  liver  inflames  and  becomes  corroded  with 
abscesses,  and  the  whole  machine  is  worn  out  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  heat^  and  the  want  of  exercise  which  the  climate  does 
not  permit.  All  this,  I  say,  may  and  does  occur  independently 
of  malaria,  from  high  temperature  alone. 
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It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  wben  the  Oermanic,  or 
Anglo-Saxon  people  come  into  our  cotton  region,  they  leave 
their  normal  position,  and  subject  themselves  to  an  unac- 
customed test  of  climatic  influence.  The  system  is  called  upon 
for  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  a  foreign  climate,  and  the 
struggle  results  in  a  certain  amount  of  physical  deterioration. 
The  descendants  of  the  Anglo^axofi  and  German  are  no 
longer  exact  models  of  the  original  prototypes,  though  the 
race  is  still  essentially  the  same — moaified,  but  not  changed- 
in  type.  The  complexion  is  Jess  clear  and  florid ;  the  body  is 
less  plump  and  vascular ;  the  marks  of  age  appear  earlier. 
An  English  man  or  woman  is  as  youthful  in  appearance  at  the 
age  of  fifty  as  ours  ten  years  younger ;  their  statesmen  and 
literary  men  wear  longer  than  ours ;  the  value  of  life,  even  in 
the  healthiest  parts  of  the  South,  is  a  grade  less  than  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 

Although  more  favorable,  perhaps,  as  a  whole  to  European 
constitutions  than  our  cotton  States  of  the  South,  I  do  not 
r^ard  the  climate  and  population  of  New  England  as  at  all 
comparable  to  those  of  the  better  parts  of  Europe.  Certainly 
the  population  of  New  England  does  not  compare  with  that  of 
old  England,  nor  do  I  think  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
there  is  more  health  or  more  longevity  in  New  England  than 
in  the  non-malarious  districts  of  the  Southern  States. 

I  recollect  hearing  Henry  Clay  say,  that  the  finest  population 
in  the  world  is  seen  walking  in  Regent  Street,  London ;  and  in 
this  opinion  I  fully  concur. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  climate  of  the  Gulf 
States  particularly  is  unfavorable  to  mental  cultivation  and 
high  intellectual  development.  The  people  are  full  of  genius, 
courage,  chivalry  and  all  the  high  qualities  that  adorn  human- 
ity. Such  characters  as  General  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  General  Lee,  the  Lowndes,  the  Rutledges, 
the  Pinckneys,  and  many  others  of  the  South,  can  no  more  be 
grown  in  extreme  Northern  latitudes  than  cotton,  sugar,  pine- 
apples and  oranges,  ancl  yet  the  heat  of  the  climate  for  four 
months  of  the  year  puts  a  stop  to  steady,  plodding,  intellectual 
labor,  and  the  South,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  equal  the 
North  in  profound  learning  and  general  literary  attainment. 
Too  much  time  is  lost  out  of  each  year  to  keep  up  in  the  race. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  mere  matter  of  temperature  at  the 
South  is  no  serious  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  white 
labor,  and  the  next  question  is,  What  are  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  influence  of  marsh  malaria,  with  its  fevers  and  other 
diseases  of  our  climate  ? 

We  have  said  that  the  pine  hills  are  healthy,  and  that  the 
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whites  can  and  do  live  there  with  health.  We  have  on  the 
other  hand  said,  that  the  white  man  cannot  cultivate  the  rice 
fields,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alluvial  cotton  lands. 
JBiU  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  immense  proportion  of  our 
rotton  land-ft^  on  lohich  white  laborers  can  ana  toill  live  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  health— perhaps  (when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  many  diseases  incident  to  dense  populations)  with  as 
mv/ih  health  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe  from  which  our  emi- 
grants come, 

A  very  large  portion  of  our  cotton  lands  are  to  a  great 
degree  exerapt  from  malarial  diseases,  and  making  an  average 
of  the  whole  year,  and  thus  including  diseases  of  cold  as  well 
as  heat,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  these  portions  are  not 
as  favorable  to  health  and  longevity  as  either  our  New  England 
or  Western  States.  For  example,  the  lime  or  prairie  lands  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  the  uplands  generally  of  the 
Carolina's,  Georgia  and  other  cotton  States — even  the  fertile 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  thoroughly 
drained  and  cultivated,  may  be  considered  as  quite  healthy, 
and  if  a  good  system  of  drainage  and  culture  was  generally 
adopted,  the  proportion  of  land  unsuited  to  white  labor  would 
be  small. 

Laying  aside  all  speculation  on  the  subject,  there  are  facts 
in  abundance  to  prove  that  whites  can  live,  labor  and  make 
cotton  in  our  climate,  and  the  bait  is  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  At  fifty  cents,  a  pound,  one  industrious  laborer  can 
make  iis  food  and  clothing,  and  put  besides  yearly  a  thousand 
dollars  of  good  money  in  his  poclcet,  and  the  white  man  will 
do  it  at  a  much  greater  risk  of  life  or  health  than  he  is  called 
upon  to  make  in  well-selected  cotton-fields  of  the  South. 

Even  now,  every  where  through  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
the  Gulf  States,  you  see  little  farms  worked  successfully  by 
white  laborers,  both  male  and  female.  We  should,  too,  have 
seen  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of  labor  had  it  not  been 
for  the  proximity  of  slave  labor.  Not  only  have  these  small 
farmers  been  driven  off  by  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  in  buy- 
ing up  their  little  farms  to  get  them  out. of  the  way,  but  agri- 
cultural labor  has  scarcely  been  considered  honorable  at  the 
South.  The  poor  white  man  was  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
slave  that  he  despised. 

Another  proof  of  the  availability  of  white  labor  is  seen 
around  our  towns — nearly  all  the  market  gardens  around  Mo- 
bile and  New  Orleans  (and  so  with  other  towns)  ^re  cultivated 
by  white  laborers,  although  these  localities  are  among  the  most 
insalubrious  in  the  South.  The  towns  themselves  are  healthy 
to  the  acclimated,  but  the  marshy  suburbs  are  very  sickly. 
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Who,  let  us  ask,  have  built  our  Southern  towns.  Is  it  not 
almost  exclusively  Northern  and  foreign  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers, who  labor  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  Soutnern  sun  ? 

Although  Germans,  Irish  and  Northerners  can  and  will  live 
and  prosper  in  the  Southern  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  emi- 
grants from  France,  Spain  and  Italy  would  be  most  readily  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  our  climate.  The  elegance  and  robustness 
of  the  Creole  population,  male  and  female,  of  Louisiana,  is  pro- 
verbial. They  are  one  of  the  finest-looking  people  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  healthv  ever  seen."  I  doubt  whether  even 
the  population  of  Great  llritain  possesses  more  health,  vigor 
and  longevity  than  the  Creole  population  of  Louisiana,  but  it  is 
all  physique.  They  are  generally  deficient  in  energy  and  enter- 
tainment, and  rarely  attain  intellectual  excellence. 

This  physique  of  the  Creoles  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
population  of  France,  including  that  of  Normandy  (which  is 
mostly  of  German  descent)  is  lite  all  the  population  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  essentially  Southern.  The  American 
traveller,  after  leaving  Paris  en  route  for  Marseilles,  does  not  go 
far  before  he  is  struck  by  the  Southern  look  of  the  people — 
short  stature,  dark  complexion,  black  hair  and  ejes — in  short, 
a  physique  contrasting  strongly  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many and  Britain. 

Efaving  prepared  this  paper  at  ^our  request,  and  upon  short 
notice,  I  can  only  regret  its  deficiencies.  The  subject  is  a  vast 
one,  and  might  very  well  occupy  a  volume.  AlFI  can  hope 
by  this  hasty  sketch  is  to  induce  thought  in  others. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  C.  Nott,  M.  D. 

Mobile,  Ai«abama,  28^A  December^  1865. 


ART.  T -PETROLEUM. 

The  falling  oflF  in  the  production  of  Petroleum  and  the  dying 
out  of  the  excitement  in  regard  to  it,  coincident  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  late  civil  war  and  the  restoration  of  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Southern  people,  will  render  most  welcome  to 
a  large  class  of  our  readers"Bome  record  of  the  discovery,  devel- 
opment and  great  wealth  of  this  marvelous  product.  Like  the 
sudden  discovery  of  a  mine  of  fabulous  wealth,  it  added  im- 
mensely to  the  resources  of  the  North  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  financial  contraction,  renewing  confidence  in 
the  midst  of  depression,  bringing  wealth  in  the  period  of 
the  great  losses  ov  the  destruction  of  the  shipping  interests, 
and  turning  the  balance  of  foreign  exchange  largely  in  our 
iavor  when  the  milit^s^ry  situation  seemed  to  promise  an  almost 
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intermiuable  conflict  of  arms.  Now  that  the  old  commercial 
relations  are  being  reestablished  between  North  and  South,  and 
those  who  have  so  long  been  separated  from  an  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  productions  bj  the  lines  of  hostile  armies 
again  meet  on  common  ground,  this  wonderful  product  has 
taken  a  minor  place  in  the  public  interest,  and  attention  is  lit- 
tle called  to  it  except  by  those  directly  interested  in  it,  or  of 
that  numerous  class  who  have  lost  so  largely  in  their  wild  spec- 
ulations. 

The  oil  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  far  excelling  in 
productiveness  all  other  localities  combined,  is  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Alleghany  River  Valley,  the  most  productive 
portion  o^  it  consisling  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  each  of  its 
Sides  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty -tive  miles  in  length,  and  with 
Oil  Creek,  from  Titusvilte  to- Oil  City  about  equally  dividing 
it.  It  is  true  that  oil  in  large  quaritttieft  has  been  found  out- 
side of  these  limits,  but  this  locality  has  been  the  ffreat  foun- 
tain head  of  the  enormous  supply.  In  similar  geological  for- 
mations of  the  same  range  in  Western  Virginia,  in  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  in  Western  New  York  and  Canadu, 
oil  has  also  been  found, 'while  proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its  ex- 
istence in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  In  California  it  is 
said  to  exist  in  more  considerable  quantities,  and  several  wells 
have  been  sunk,  yielding  a  fair  supply  of  oil,  but  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  Pennsylvania  wells. 

Tne  physical  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Alleghanies,  are  easily  un- 
derstood and  full  of  interest.  The  bed  of  the  Alleghany 
River  in  the  region  of  the  largest  oil  wells,  is  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  some  eight  hundred  feet  above  tidewater,  while  its  banks 
rise  precipitately  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  on 
either  side,  as  high  up  or  as  low  down  as  can  be  traced,  gray, 
yellow  or  brown  sandstone,  alternating  with  blue,  red,  or  brown 
shales,  lie  in  beautiful  horizontal  lines  of  remarkable  regularity, 
with  scarcely  a  perceptible  *'  dip."  It  is  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  layer  of  this  sandstone  that  the  oil  is  usually  "struck;" 
the  depth  at  which  it  lies  varying  widely  from  one  hundred 
feet  to  six,  eight  and  ten  hundred  feet,  and  one  well  actually 
being  more  man  twelve  hundred  feet  deep.  Humboldt  esti- 
mated that  there  were  in  the  United  States  over  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  tl^is  sandstone  formation,  so  that  it  is 
evident  the  oil,  th(>iigh  found  in  these  localities,  is  dependent 
upon  other  conditions  for  its  formation.  The  theory  that  coal 
and  petroleum  are  of  like  origin  has  not  been  at  all  borne  out 
thus  far,  and  they  have  been  actually  separated  by  great  die- 
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tanc^es.  The  oil  regions  of  Yenango  County  is  bounded  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  coal  fields,  but  boring  through  the 
coal  measures  for  oil  has  not  as  yet  been  at  all  successful,  and 
wood  has  been  largely  used  instead  of  coal  in  operating  the 
machinery  as  being  more  economical. 

Petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  though  suddenly  attaining  such  com- 
mercial importance,  has  long  been  known  to  exist.  ^  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  towns  now  doing  a  large  o*il  business, 
boasts  of  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in  the 
State,  and  in  1754  General  Montcalm  reports  the  Indians  of 
Franklin  using  an  oil  gathered  from  the  neighboring  creek  in 
their  paints,  and  burning  it  with  their  sacrifices.  In  1849,  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  Kier,  of  Pittsburgh,  had  some  analyzed  by  a  Phila-. 
delphia  chemist,  and  found  that  it  was  a  valuable  illuminating 
oil,  but  required  a  new  lamp  for  burning  it.  Making  a  lamp 
in  which  it  would  burn ;  he  erected  a  refinerv,  and  from  1850 
to  1855  disposed  of  all  the  petroleum  he  could  obtain  from  his 
own  and  his  neighbors'  salt  wells. 

In  1853  a  New  York  firm  bad  their  attention  called  to  the 
oil.  Professor  Silliman,  upon  examining  a  specimen,  said  it 
might  prove  valuable  for  lubricating,  and  perhaps  could  be 
used  for  illuminating.  The  result  was  the  purchase  of  a 
small  farm  irt  Venango  County,  near  what  is  now  Oil  Creek, 
by  the  New  York  firm,  and  in  1858  the  first  oil  well  was  sunk. 
Owing  to  the  diflSculties  experienced  in  freeing  the  oil  from 
impurities,  and  rendering  it  non-^plosive,  it  was  not  until 
1860  that  public  attention  was  generally  called  to  the  subject, 
and  the  sinking  of  oil  wells  became  a  regular  business. 
►V  The  magnificent  success  which  attended  the  first  investments 
at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  everywhere,  and 
the  supply  of  petroleum  was  deemed  perfectly  inexhaustible. 
If  a  small  section  of  the  favored  region  could  be  obtained,  it 
was  held  that  the  possessor's  fortune  was  made,  yet  there  has 
has  been  no  branch  of  productive  industry  whose  receipts  have 
been  more  -  uncertain  than  that  of  petroleum.  Dunng  five 
years  the  price  of  oil  at  the  wells  has  ranged  from  ten  cents  to 
thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1861,  owing  to  the  out-break  of  a  large  number  of  flowing 
wells,  bringing  the  supply  suddenly  up  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  or  four  thousand  barrels  per  day,  the  market  val- 
ue sunk  so  low  that  the  cost  of  the  barrel  exceeded  that  of  its 
contents,  and  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  was  thought  a  high 
figure  for  illuminating  oil.  This  extraordinary  cheapness  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  article  into  all  parts  of  the  country, 
open  Jto  domestic  trade,  and  to  Europe,  where  a  large  demand 
sprang  up.     The  next  year  prices  improved  considerably,  re- 
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ceding  in  the  Sprint  of  1863  in  consequence  of  the  large  flow 
of  a  great  many  wells.  The  extreme  fluctuations  have  shown 
a  range  of  prices  for  crude  oil  at  the  wells,  from  ten  cents  to 
thirteen  dollars  and  fifly  cents  per  barrel,  and  the  average 
range  has  been  about  equi-distant  from  these  extremes.  The 
additional  value  given  to  the  product  by  refining,  storage, 
transportation,  etc.,  have  very  largelv  increased  this  ratio  of 
prices.  The  amount  of  the  product  for  the  first  few  years  can 
only  be  roughly  estimated,  but  the  very  large  exports  in  1864, 
amounting  to  over  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars,  give  some 
idea  of  the  abundant  yield  of  the  wells. 

These  large  returns  on  such  comparatively  small  capital 
created  an  intense  excitement  among  moneyed  men  and  specu- 
lators, and  companies  were  quickly  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  take  advantage  of  the  better  than  golden  opportu- 
nity. It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  com- 
panies, altogether,  have  been  formed,  with  an  aggregate  nomi- 
nal capital  of  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  millions. 
A  large  part  of  this  capital  has  never  been  paid  in*  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  which  is  represented  by  property,  is  unpro- 
ductive and  likely  to  remain  so.  The  best  wells  have  fallen 
away  and  finally  given  out  entirely,  and  that  which  was 
thought  the  most  promising  oil  territory,  has  in  hundreds  of 
instances  proved  worthless.  The  number  of  individuals  made 
suddenly  rich  has  been  large,  but  it  has  been  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  uninitiated,  under  the 
influence  of  the  excitement  were  induced  to  make  investments 
at  fabulous  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  oil  territory 
of  Pennsylvania  might  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  since 
for  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  now  it  is  held  to  be 
worth  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifly  millions.  The 
amount  of  humbug,  however,  has  been  fully  equal  to  the 
actual  promise,  and  the  number  of  individuals  in  every  com- 
munity, who  have  for  some  time  past  vainly  sought  to  get  rid 
of  stock  in  some  petroleum  company  unknown  on  exchange, 
is  very  large.  Those  companies  whrch  do  pay  well  now,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  in  a  hundred  of  those  established — 
are  prosecuting  their  business  more  as  a  legitimate  branch  of 
industry  than- as  a  speculation,  and  the  brokers  vainly  en- 
deavor to  call  public  attention  to  the  "  good-promise"  of  any 
particular  favored  region.  It  is  probable  that  the  permanent 
yield  of  petroleum  will  be  very  much  below  what  it  has  been, 
though,  fitful  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  the  complete  drying  up  of 
its  subterranean  fountain  would  be  most  unexpected. 

We  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  of  reports  from  1860  to  the 
close  of  1865 : 
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EXPOKT  OF  CBUBE  AXn>  BEFIKED  (INCLITDINO  NAPTHA,  Ac,)  FROM  NBW- 
YORK,  FOR  THE  YEARS  18«5, 1864, 1863, 1893  Mid  1861. 


To  LiTerpool gftUs. 

London 

Glasgow 

•  Bristol 

Falmouth,  E. 

Orangemonth,  E. 

Cork,  Ac 

Bowling,  E 

Doblin 

Havre 

Marseilles 

Bordeaux..... 

Cctte 

Dunkirk 

Dieppe .*. 

Rouen 

Antwerp 

Bremen 

Amsterdam 

Hamburg 

Rotterdam 

Gottenbnrgh 

Stockholm 

Cronstadt 

Stettin 

Cadiz  and  Malaga 

Alicante.... 

Barcelona 

Gibralter 

Oporto 

Palermo 

Genoa  and  Leghorn .... 

Trieste 

Alexandria,  Egypt. . . . 

Lisbon 

Canary  Islands 

Madeira 

Bilboa 

China  and  Bast  Indies. 

Africa 

Australia 

Otogo,  N.  Z 

Sydney,  N.  8.  W 

Braril 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentine  Republic... 
Cisplatine  Republic. . 

Chili 

Peru • 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies... 
British  N.  Amer.  Col... 
Danish  West  Indies.. .. 
Dutch  West  Indies.... 
French  West  Indies. . . 

Hayti 

Central  America. 

Tenezuela. 

New  Grenada. 

Porto  Rico 


1865. 


1,561.»87 
876,288 
156,147 
110,412 
509,815 
102,292 

1,157,486 


604,880 
1,888,752 


110,099 

97,8*41 

1,698,528 

281,988 

981,7'6fl 
292,569 


891,889 

58,817 

97,782 

44,988 

6,128 

72,742 

28,205 

22,615 

666,611 

666,871 

98,7*18 
5,244 

20*8,818 

42,170 

17,090 

785,891 

14,880 

162,928 

291,752 

194,936 

704.627 

67,416 

72,852 

68,226 

110,840 

2,052 

5,800 

108,041 

104,080 

10,947 

18,869 

81.118 

18,696 

5,494 

89,794 

68,570 

48,855 


1864. 


784,755 

1,430,710 

868,4u2 

29,124 

816,402 

8,8i6,'862 
87,164 

2,824,0*17 
1,982,075> 

'4,800 

282,803 

79,581 

4,149,'8'21 

971,905 

77,041 

1,186,080 

582,926 

88,813 

400,876 

68,474 

16,828 

25,500 

69,181 

'  17,474 

7,988 

679,606 

165,175 

4,000 

167,195 

8,858 

2,'5bo 

84,888 

25,195 

877,884 

10,810 

97,880 

149,676 

112,986 

418,084 

20,260 

78,552 

92,550 

169,061 

6,072 

7,881 

70,976 

28,902 

8,468 

26,688 

16,020 

.   7,088 

993 

28,588 

67,490 

20,026 


1868. 


2,156,851 

2,576,331 
414,943 

'  71,912 
628,176 
426,884 

1,682,257 


1,774.890 
1,167,898 


46,0CK) 

148,046 

2,692,974 

908,004 

486 

1,466,155 

757,249 


88,060 

83,284 
88,000 

80*8,450 

2,889 

67,116 

899,674 
8,000 

64,662 

6,125 

400 

86,'9*42 
12,280 

804,166 

6,500 

48,018 

■160,152 
69,481 

856,486 
24,470 

117,626 
66,550 

266,407 

440 

15,104 

60,981 

16,995 

81,508 

12.148 

9,104 

12,064 

456 

16,455 

107,887 
69,489 


1862. 


1.781,877 

1,138,899 

24,181 


299,866 

"195 

794,221 

135,765 

200 

2,700 

61,692 

828,*0*90 
452,522 

229V884 
16,938 

8Y,960 


157 

*8,*990 
2i,000 


1,296 
480 

8,'970 

655 

288.699 

7,850 

118,750 

64,967 

18,616 

218,686 

7,890 

18,227 

17,810 

66,011 

9,'896 

18,888 

2,948 

4,102 

7.117 

2,882 

4,856 

1,764 

1,094 

87,058 

25,244 


186L 


187,264 
115,644 
276,977 


78,716 
1,600 


80 


6,671 
82,112 

42,843 
640 


200 

*'62 

'**68 


400 
445 

168,865 


6,882 

8,702 

150,708 

4,200 

206 


8,085 
8,719 
2,686 
1,770 


964 

"iio 

15.562 
18,925 


Total galls.  14,882,182  [21,885,784  19,547,604     6,720,278     1,112,47ft 
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TOTAL  EXPORT  IN  1861, 186«,  1868, 1864, 1865. 


1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1865. 

New  York galls. 

Boston 

1, 

112,476 

r| 

EL 

6,720,273 

1,071,100 

2,800,978 

174,880 

120,250 

19,547,604 

2,049.481 

6,895,788 

915,866 

842,080 

21,385,784 

1,996,8(»7 

7,760,148 

929,971 

70,762 

80,000 

14,382,132 
1,500,000 

Philadelphia 

11,500,000 

Baltimore... 

971,500 

Portland 

11,200 

New  Bedford 

60,001) 

CleTeland 

81,200 

'^      ' 

Total  Ex.  from  U.  S.  galls. 

10,887,481  j28,250,721 

82,592,972 

28,456,032 

ART  VI.~VIRGISIA-HER  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

Were  there  nothing  in  the  history  of  Virginia  to  excite  attention 
and  eJicit  enquiry,  except  the  history  of  her  four  years'  war,  that 
has  just  ended,  her  bearing  in  that  war  would  make  men  curious  to 
find  out  the  pedigree,  training,  laws,  hatits,  customs,  social  institu- 
tions, and  all  the  antecedents,  of  her  people.  We  do  not  propose, 
in  this  essay,  to  gratify  in  full  this  natural  and  laudable  curiosity, 
but  only  to  treat  of  some  of  the  salient  points  in  her  history,  and  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  features  in  her  laws,  industrial  pur- 
suits and  social  institutions  ;  which,  however,  we  think,  will  of  them- 
selves suffice  to  account  for  her  chivalrous  bearing,  her  pure  morality, 
her  religious  faith,  her  conservative  spirit,  and  her  intellectual 
superiority. 

The  Virginia  Company,  that  undertook  and  carried  out  the  first  suc- 
cessful settlement  of  the  colony,  was  composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the 
highest  nobility  of  England — of  cavaliers,  Church  of  England  men,  of 
men  intensely  conservative,  and  bigottedly  opposed  to  all  change  and 
innovation.  The  company  consisted  of  more  than  six  hundred 
members,  whose  object  was  neither  political  nor  religious  liberty, 
but  to  found  a  transatlantic  empire,  the  counterpart  of  England,  such 
as  they  thought  England  should  be,  that  is,  England  divested  of  Dis- 
senters, Catholics,  Liberals,  Radicals  and  Rationalists.  They  were 
careful  to  send  to  the  colony  none  whoso  political  or  religious  opin- 
ions might  disturb  its  harmony, — none  but  loyalists  and  orthodox 
Episcopalians. 

Severe  laws  were  enacted  to  punish  dissenters,  but  as  no  dissenters 
came,  they  finding  "ample  room  and  verge  enough"  in  the  more 
northern  colonies,  these  laws,  for  the  most  part,  slept  upon  the  stat- 
ute book. 

Up  to,  and  for  many  years  after  the  Protectorate,  Virginia 
remained  loyal  in  politics  and  orthodox  in  religious  faith.  England 
was,  in  the  meantime,  divided  between  Dissenters  and  Church  of 
England  men,  l^dicals  and  Conservatives,  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers, 
who  were  most  zealously  and  eagerly  blowing  out  each  others  brains, 
independent  of  God  and  liberty. 

Virginia  presented  a  moral  spectacle  never  before  witnessed  by 
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mankind ;  for  a  nation  of  Conservatives  is  as  unnatural,  and  for  any 
length  of  time,  quite  as  impossible  as  a  nation  of  women.  In  all 
societies  in  a  natural  and  normal  state,  men  are  born  in  about  equal 
numbers,  as  Radicals  and  Conservatives,  just  as  males  and  females  are 
born  in  equal  numbers.  Without  Radicals,  or,  to  speak  more  accur- 
ately, without  Rationalists,  society  would  stagnate  and  fall  back. 
Without  conservatives,  society  would  be  in  a  state  of  continual  rev- 
olution. Laws,  customs,  political  and  religious  institutions,  (for 
want  of  stability,)  would  afford  no  security  to  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, and  anarchy  would  soon  wind  up  the  dra*Tia,  unless  the  friendly 
sword  of  despotism  intervened  to  quiet  discord  and  educe  order  out 
of  chaos.  Faith  and  reason  are  equally  necessary  guides  and  forces 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  individual,  social  and  political.  They  are  the 
anti-nomes,  the  opposing,  yet  concurrent  forces,  that  sustain  and 
keep  in  action  the  moral  world.  There  never  was  a  sane  man,  or 
community,  or  nation,  that  w^  not  more  or  less  influenced  and 
directed  in  their  conduct  as  well  by  faith  as  by  reason.  The  war 
between  faith  and  reason  did  not  begin  with  Luther,  and  the  reform- 
ation. It  is  a  war  as  old  as  mankind,  and  one  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  mankind. 

For  centuries  anterior  to  the  reformation,  men  reasoned  too  little, 
and  believed  too  much.  Hence  society  stagnated,  or  progressed  too 
slowly,  and  despotism,  religious  and  political,  prevailed.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  Luther  and  Calvin  upraised  the  banner  of  reason,  ere 
men  began  to  reason  for  themselves,  too  much,  and  to  believe  too 
little.  Hence  Luther  found  it  necessary  to  anathematize  and  excom- 
municate more  freely  and  more  boldly  than  the  Pope  himself,  and 
Calvin  burnt  Servitus  and  several  others, — whilst  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  most  beloved  of  England's  Kings,  with  singular  impartiality,  sent 
to  the  stake  of  martyrdom,  on  the  same  hurdle.  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Men  soon  found  that  Pope  Luther,  or  Pope  Calvin,  or  Pope 
Harry,  were  better  than  no.  pope  at  all.  Now  every  Christian 
church  has  a  system  of  faith  prescribed  by  its  superior  authorities, 
which  its  members  must  believe,  or  suffer  excommunication.  Yet 
reason  is  everywhere  indulged  in  bolder  speculations  than  it  was  by 
the  early  cavaliers  of  Virginia,  or  the  puritan  fathers  of  New 
England. 

In  New  England,  however,  the  settlers  having  a  bran  new  religion, 
the  Congregational,  just  formed,  or  at  least  essentially  modified,  by 
the  reasoning  of  their  church  authorities ;  men  soon  began  to  break 
loose  from  the  authority  of  a  parvenue  church,  to  indulge  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  to  reason,  far  too  freely,  on  all  subjects,  for 
themselves.  We  have  not  time  to  pursue  this  subject,  bnt  think 
that,  generally,  reason  so  far  predominates,  at  the  North,  over  faith, 
usage,  custom,  habit,  prescription  and  authority,  that  we  do  no 
injustice  in  styling  the  people  of  the  North  "  Rationalists" — rationa- 
ists  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  agriculture,  in  law,  in  medicine ;  in 
fine,  rationalists  in  aU  the  pursuits  and  conduct  of  life.  And  as  old 
party  issues  are  dead,  and  can  never  be  revived,  we  suggest  that  the 
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new  parties  about  to  be  formed,  (for  they  will  grow  up  necessarilj 
from  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  times),  be  called  Ration- 
alists and  Conservatives. 

The  men  who  proposed  to  settle  Virginia  were  eminently  loyal, 
aristocratic  and  conservative.  The  men  who  did  settle  it  were  men 
of  like  character.  The  first  ship  brought  over  about  a  hundred  col- 
onists, fifly-five  of  whom  were,  gentlemen :  for  "  it  is  so  nominated 
in  the  bond."  Afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  the  sons  and  kinsmen 
of  the  nobility,  and  thousands  of  other  gentlemen,  continued  to  settle 
in  the  colony.  Afler  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.,  (a  deed  that  was 
universally  condemned  and  execrated  in  Virginia,  and  admired  and 
approved  in  New  England),  a  perfect  avalanche  of  Episcopalians, 
Conservatives  and  Loyalists,  precipitated  itself  into  the  colony,  whilst, 
shortl)^  thereafter,  a  part  of  the  regicides  and  their  friends  escaped 
into  New  England. 

Meantime,  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  white  flesh,  was  most  busily 
and  profitably  carried  on.  Ship  loads  of  apprentices  were  daily  sent 
oyer  to  Virginia,  conaigned  to  agents  or  commission  merchants,  who 
disposed  of  them  just  as  ^f  any  other  merchandize.  If  a  negro 
owner  be  an  aristocrat,  how  much  more  of  an  aristocrat  must  have 
been  the  owner  of  white  men.  These  apprentices  served  from  four 
to  six  years,  and  when  their  terms  of  service  expired,  soon  made 
enough  money  to  buy  apprentices  themselves,  for  the  market  was 
overstocked  with  them,  and  they  sold  dirt  cheap. 

After  awhile  negro  slaves .  were  imported,  and  this  gave  a  new 
stimulant  to  the  already  aristocratic,  loyal  and  conservative  tone  of 
Virginia  society.  Farms  became  little  kingdoms  of  the  most 
despotic  character,  and  in  vain  did  the  House  of  Burgesses  lay  out 
towns  on  .paper,  and  urge  men,  by  frequent  statutes,  to  "  cohabita- 
tion " — that  is,  the  living  together  in  towns.  Farm  life  partook  too 
much  of  the  semblance,  if  not  the  reality  of  royalty,  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  vulgar  marts  of  trade,  in  sickly,  half-alive  villages*  Hence 
there  were  no  towns  in  Virginia  up  to  the  time  of  the  Involution  of 
'76,  and  few  men  occupied  in  other  pursuit*  than  farming.  Tis 
true,  that  all  along  the  Potomac,'  the  James,  and  the  Rappahannock, 
each  riparian  planter  had  a  store,  for  the  convenience  of  nimself  and 
his  forest  neighbors.  These  stores  were  supplied,  spring  and  fell, 
by  ships  from  England,  with  every  variety  of  merchandise.  Then 
our  tide-water  rivers  resembled  the  streets  of  Venice,  and  these 
stores  along  their  banks  constituted  our  towns,  if  any  we  had. 

The  apprentices  furnished  good  cooks,  gardeners,  house-servants, 
mechanics  of  all  kinds,  schoolmasters,  agents  and  attorney's  clerks, 
etc.,  etc,  and  the  negroes  the  best  field  binds  in  the  world,  for  they 
were  satisfied  and  contented,  never  having  heard  of  abolition,  liberty 
or  equality. 

We  regret  that  historic  truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that 
the  white  apprentices  were  most  cruelly  treated.  But  even  in  this 
the  colonists  showed  their  eminent  conservatism,  their  respect  for 
precedent  and  authority      Their  laws  for  whipping  and  branding  the 
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apprentices  are  almost  literal  copies  of  the  early  English  poor  laws, 
inclining,  however,  to  the  side  of  mercy ;  for  whilst  the  English 
laborer  was  whipped  for  the  first  offence  of  quitting  his  parish, 
branded  for  the  second,  and  hung  for  the  third,  the  extremest  punish- 
ment for  the  Virginia  apprentice,  for  the  grave  offence  of  running 
away  from  his  master  was  branding  with  the  letter  **  R,"  which  one 
would  have  supposed  stood  for  ^^  Runaway,"  did  not  the  statutes 
declare  it  meant  "  Rogue."  Thorough  conservatives  as  we  are,  we 
do  not  thoroughly  approve  (probably  because  we  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  necessities  of  the  times)  the  Spanish  "  Auto-da-fe" 
and  the  Virginia  branding  of  white  runaways.  Yet  it  is  more  than 
we  can  do  to  solve  the  moral  problems  of  our  own  times,  and  we 
seldom  undertake  to  censure  the  legislation  of  past  times,  believing 
that  each  age  and  each  people  understands  its  own  affairs,  and  always 
legislates  more  wisely  for  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  than  we  or 
any  other  outsider  could  possibly  do. 

m  Colonial  times,  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  were 
appointed  by  the  King.  The  persons  selected  were  always  wealthy, 
well-bred,  well-educated  and  intelligent.  They  kept  up  much  of  the 
ceremonial,  and  something  of  the  display  of  royalty,  first  at  James- 
town and  afterwards  at  Williamsburg.  From  these  social  centres 
all  society  received  its  form  and  purpose,  became  courtly,  dignified 
and  reserved,  and  has  to  this  day  sustained  somewhat  of  that  charac- 
ter. Washington  and  the  Lee^s  were  brought  up  in  this  social 
school  Washington,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  the  late  Bishop 
Meade,  we  should  select  as  the  best  exponents  and  highest  types  of 
Virginian  character.  Will  that  character  be  changed  and  suffer 
from  the  industrial  revolution  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  ? 
We  think  not.  Our  reasons  we  reserve  for  another  part  of  this 
essay. 

The  vestry  of  each  parish  church  was  a  conservative  institution. 
Looking  into  the  records  of  the  old  Colonial  churches,  we  find  that 
the  vestrymen  were  men  of  influence,  note  and  substance,  selected 
and  appointed,  not  because  of  their  piety,  but  because  they  deemed 
the  church  a  most  useful  institution  in  restraining  crime  and  preserv- 
ing order.  The  Church  in  America,  like  the  Mother  Church  in 
England,  was  then  quite  as  much  of  a  political  as  religious  institution, 
Looking  to  it  chiefly  as  a  police  or  political  institution,  the  veglry 
cared  very  little  as  to  the  purity  or  even  morality  of  the  Church 
incumbents.  Like  Thompson's  doctor  "  of  tremendous  paunch," 
the  parsons  drank  harder  than  their  parishioners,  and  were,  besides, 
profane  sorcerers,  gamblers,  and  horse»racers.  This  state  of  things, 
arising  from  excess  of  conservatism,  gradually  brought  about  a  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  society.  From  about  the  revolution  of  1776 
until  about  1820,  Virginia  gentlemen  were  much  given  to  dissipation 
of  all  kinds,  neglected  their  farms,  became  involved  in  debt,  and 
many  were  avowed  infidels.  This  state  of  things  has  been  gradually 
and  entirely  corrected  by  the  efforts  of  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodist  churches,  aided  most  efficiently  of  late  years  by  the  Episco- 
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pal  Church,  which  has  become  quite  as  pure  in  its  morality,  and,  we 
nave  no  doubt,  as  devout  in  its  faith  as  either  of  those  churches. 

We  know  not  an  avowed  infidel  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the 
morals  of  our  people,  rich  and  poor,  will  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  people  whatever.  We  are  eminently  a 
religious  people,  full  of  faith,  and  regardless  of  theological  specula- 
tions. Hence,  no  new  churches  arise  amongst  us,  and  hence,  also, 
the  admirable  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  our  different 
churches.  The  most  singular  jHienomenon,  however,  which  our  soci- 
ety presents,  is  the  total  absence  of  socialism,  Communism,  and  the 
thousand  other  isms  that  divide  and  distract  Christendom  every 
where  without  our  Southern  States,  and  which  shows  conclusively 
that  conservatism  is  universal  with  us,  whilst  rationalism  is  busy 
everywhere  else  in  undermining  all  the  old  and  venerable  institu- 
tions of  society,  upsetting  all  old  faiths  and  opinions,  banishing  all 
old  habits,  usages,  and  customs,  and  with  "assiduous  wedges," 
endeavoring  to  rive,  sheer  asunder  all  the  ties  that  have  heretofore 
bound  man  to  man. 

We  admit  there  is  excess  of  conservatism  in  Virginia,  whilst  we 
fearlessly  assert  that  there  is  excess  of  rationalism  at  the  North. 
We  may  learn  from  each  other  many  useful  lessons.  The  stand- 
still conservatism  of  the  one  section,  and  the  rash,  heedless  progres- 
sive rationalism  of  the  other,  are  antinomes,  which  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  and  prudent  rulers  may  be  employed  as  concurrent  forces, 
and  beget  a  healthy  equipoise. 

•  Our  dislike  to  all  change  or  innovation,  our  respect  for  old  institu- 
tions, habits,  and  customs,  has  certainly  retarded  material  progress  and 
physical  improvements  in  Virginia ;  but  only  retarded  them.  When 
the  late  war  broke  out,  there  was  not  a  more  moral,  intellectual,  pros- 
perous and  contented  people  in  the  world  than  we.  Our  population 
was  increasing  in  a  slower  ratio  than  our  wealth,  yet  fast  enough*  to 
ensure  us  almost  a  plethora  of  inhabitants  in  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. It  was  matter  of  self  congratulation  that  we  were  not  doub- 
ling our  population  once  in  twenty  years  and  were  not  threatened 
with  that  most  direful  of  evils — excess  of  population.  Our  colleges 
and  academies  had  more  native  students  than  those  of  any  other 
State ;  and  the  social  standing  of  our  citizens,  when  they  visited 
other  States,  as  well  as  their  insight  and  influence  in  our  national 
councils,  showed  that  no  students  profited  more  by  the  education 
bestowed  on  them  than  did  ours.  We  had  few  millionaires,  fewer 
speculators,  but  little  of  trade  and  its  tricks,  scarcely  any  paupers, 
and  a  very  large  class  possessed  of  easy  and  independent  means : 
not  so  easy  and  independent,  however,  as  not  to  require  industrious 
attention  and  supervision  by  their  owners. 

We  had, constructed  a  great  many  railroads,  and  other' internal 
improvements,  and,  by  our  delay  in  erecting  them,  profited  as 
well  by  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  those  who  preceded  us,  as  by 
their  useful  discoveries  and  inventions.  In  all  new  schemes  and  ex- 
periments it  is  always  wisest  and  most  prudent  to  let  others  lead 
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tho  way.  We  ought  to  have  a  canal  and  a  railroad  to  the  Ohio,  but 
we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  it  We  have  more  good  land  than 
our  people  can  cultivate,  and  should  not  starve,  or  be  the  less  com- 
fortable, if  there  were  not  a  railroad  in  the  world.  The  Ohio  con- 
nection  is  the  only  thing  we  fear  in  the  future;-  the  only  thing  which 
we  think  can  materially  change  or  modify  Virginia  character.  We 
are  now,  and  ever  have  been,  a  nation^  of  gentlemen  farmers.  That 
connection  may  build  np  a  New  York  at  Richmond,  and  make  us  a 
nation  of  shop-keepers,  traders  and  speculators — ^give  us  parvenue 
millionaires  in  our  towns,  and  an  ignorant  peasantry  in  tho  country. 
If  £iucli  *ire  to  be  the  L'onse*)ueiu^f«,  all  true  Virginians  will  rue  the 
day  wht^n  those  improvements  aro  completed. 

We  havfi  yet  olher  things  in  the  texture  of  Virginia  society  to 
notice,  and  from  which  to  at^ctnmt  for  the  eminently  aristocratic  and 
oonservatiTo  character  of  ht'r  pe<  jple.  Until  recently  her  Governor 
was  elected  by  the  Legi^latniv,  and  the  Legislature  itself  by  free 
hold  suffrage.  Her  magistracy,  who,  besides  being  conservators 
of  the  peace,  were  justices  of  the  county  courts,  and  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  almost  without  limit,  were  self-nominated  and  .created,  the 
commissioning  them  by  the  Governor  being  found,  in  practice,  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  These  justices  constituted  a  sort  of  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  never  lived  there  a  purer  or  more  intelligent  set  of 
men.  They  worked  without  fee  or  reward,  except  the  distant  ex- 
pectancy of  the  sheriffalty,  which  fell  to  them  by  turns.  Their  decis- 
ions were  far  less  frequently  reversed  than  those  of  the  Superior 
Court,  by  our  Court  of  Appeals,  or  Supreme  Court  The  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  well  as  many 
other  officers,  were  also  elected  by  the  Legislature.  Comparatively 
recent  conventions  have  changed  these  things,  and  made  most  officers 
of  government  elected  by  the  people.  Yet  we  are  sure  the  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  these  changes,  and  innovations,  and  will,  ere  long,  by 
convention,  reestablish  the  old  order  of  things,  except  that  of  freehold 
suffrage.  It  would  never  do,  in  a  society  where  there  is  a  numerous 
inferior  raee,  seemingly  even,  to  degrade  white  citizens  to  a  level 
vrith  that  raca  This  would  be  to  invite  amalgamation.  No !  Let 
the  whites  of  Virginia  ever  remain,  like  Roman  citizens,  a  privil- 
eged class,  with  an  inferior,  unprivileged  race  below  them.  This  of 
itself,  will  go  far  to  preserve  the  conservative  and  aristocratic  caste 
of  Virginia  character.  We  do  not  think  that  the  tone  of  our  society 
will  be  lowered,  but  rather  exalted,  by, emancipation.  The  negroes 
will  be  employed  to  labor  for  rich  and  poor,  and  the  subitratum  of 
an  inferior  race  will  be  generally  diffused,  not  confined  to  a  compar- 
atively few  large  slave-holders.  Thus  all  white  men  will  equally 
partake  of  that  elevated  spirit  and  bearing  that  belongs  to  a  privi- 
leged class. 

As  to  the  actual  emancipation  of  negroes,  living  in  tho  midst  of 
white  society,  none  but  fools,  or  crazy  fanatics,  believe  that  possible, 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  blanch  his  skin  and  straighten  his  hair,  as  so  to 
change  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  as  to  elevate  him  to  an 
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equality  with  the  whites.  Since  the  world  began  men  of  inferior 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  have  been  virtually  slaves,  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  for  those  of  superior  capacities.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case,  where  an  inferior  race,  without  property 
and  without  skill  gr  education,  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  superior  race; 
— for  under  such  circumstances,  should  there  be  an  occasional 
sporadic  instance,  of  a  clever,  sensible  individual  in  the  ranks  of  the 
inferior  race,  antipathy  of  race  would  debar  him  from  all  chance 
of  emerging  from  the  low  condition  of  his  own  caste,  and  elevating 
himself  to  an  equality  with  the  race  or  caste  above  him. 

The  question  remains,  "  How  can  the  freed  men  be  compelled  to 
labor  ?"  It  is  the  first  and  most  incumbent  duty  of  aU  governments 
to  compel  all  men  to  work,  for  governments  are  but  mutual  insur- 
ance societies  that  undertake  to  provide  for  all  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  labor  of  all.  White  men  are  so  provident  for  the  future,  thajb 
few  of  us  know  that  we  have  vagrant  laws,-^y  virtue  of  which  idle 
white  men  may  be  put  to  work  in  prisons,  or  sold  into  temporary 
slavery.  It  is  mere  waste  of  words  to  say  to  rtie  negroes,  *'  work  or 
starve.*'  The  freed  man's  bureau  is  pledged  to  compel  the  freed  men 
to  labor.  It  has  ample  power  to  attain  this  object.  It  now  says, 
"  You  freedmen  must  hire  yourselves  out."  The  majority  of  them 
are  about  as  well  qualified  to  hire  themselves  out  as  Hottentots. 
The  officers  of  the  bureau  must  hire  them  out,  and  then  compel  them 
by  force  to  serve  out  the  time  for  which  they  are  hired.  They  are, 
surely,  no  better  than  white  sailors,  or  soldiers,  or  apprentices,  who 
are  compelled  to  serve  by  force,  if  needed.  North  and  South  are 
equally  interested  in  this  matter,  and  practical  men  from  either 
section  will  see  to  it  that  the  negro  performs  his  appropriate  roll  in 
society. 


ART.  YII.-THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  THE  OBSTRUCTIONS  TO 
ITS  COMMERCE. 

For  a  Dumber  of  years  the  great  subject  of  deepening  and  improving  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi,  so  as  to  render  it  available  for  the  use  of  the  largest 
ships,  has  been  one  of  prominent  interest  to  the  entire  West,  as  well  as  to  the 
shipping  interests  of  New  England.  7he  ablest  papers  have  appeared,  and  seve- 
ral times  Ck)iigprt;6S  has  taken  action  in  the  premises.  Still  the  obstruolions  remain, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  to  the  "Lighthouse  Board,"  from  the 
venerable  Jacob  Barker,  of  New  Orleans : 

WASnnroTOfff  Deoomber  5, 186& 
Com.  W.  Bw  Shuhsiok,  Ohslnnaa  Ltghthouse  Board : 

SeepecUd  Sir— I  left  New  Orleans  on  the  19th  ult,  on  the  steamer  Morning  Star,  for  New 
York ;  the  grounded  on  the  evening  of  that  dav,  when  attempting  to  cross  the  bar  at  tne  Balise 
on  a  bank  formed  bv  the  side  of  a  Confederate  ironclad  gunboat  sank  in  the  channel,  designated 
only  bv  a  post  of  about  eight  Inches,  which  it  was  impossible  to  discover  at  sufficient  distance 
to  avoid.  I  remained  on  board  two  davs,  and  then  transferred  to  a  passing  boat  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Morning  SUr  remained  on  the  bar  a  week  longer,  with  a  great  number  of 
passengers  on  board,  and  I  have  not  .yet  heard  of  her  getting  off: 

A  United  States  vessel  of  war  was  greatly  injured,  a  year  or  two  ilnoe,  by  mnnlng  ami&st 
the  said  wreck,  to  repair  which  It  Is  said  to  have  cost  fS,000  or  $10,000.  The  pilot  at  the  Ballze 
Informed  me  that  a  large  can  buoy  should  be  placed  over  the  wreck,  and  that  as  the  channel, 
over  tko  bar  shifted  every  gale  of  wind,  it  should  be  buoyed  with  a  dozen  mushroon  buoys; 
that  if  the  United  States  would  ftirnish  them,  with  fastenings  snd  sixty  fathoms  off  chain,  the 
pilots  woald  place  them  every  time  the  channel  changed,  without  any  charge  for  their  aervloes. 
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The  llgbt  of  the  Soathwest  Pass  Is  very  small  and  dim.  The  tonth  light,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, is  very  brilliant  It  would  be  of  frreat  advantage  to  the  eommeroe  of  New  Orleans  to 
have  the  dim  light  removed,  replacing  it  by  one  similar  to  the  south  light 

Will  you  allow  me  to  solicit  your  early  attention  to  this  subject  to  the  end  that  if  my  sag* 
gestions  are  approved^no  delav  may  take  place  in  having  the  needfbl  done,  in  which  the  whole 
commercial  Interest  of  the  nation  is  concerned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAGOB.BABKEB. 

RemarkiDg  upon  tliis  letter  the  New  Orleans  Prices  Current  Bays :  "  It  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  performances  of  the  dredge  boats  for- 
merly used,  that  by  the  use  of  boats  and  machinery  rightly  constructed,  a  depth 
of  Bome  twenty  feet  of  water,  or  more,  could  at  all  times  be  had  on  the  Bar  at 
the  South  West  Pass,  and  this  too,  at  an  expense  so  small  when  viewed  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  the  resulta  obtained,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  not  much  concern. 
Tliere  are  no  less  than  seventeen  States  directly  interested  in  keeping  tlie  Pasesa 
open  for  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce  and  these  States  are  not  surpassed  in 
productiveness  by  any  equal  number  in  the  whole  United  States." 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Review,  Albert  Stein,  Esq.,  a  distinguished 
engineer  and  venerable  citizen  of  Mobile,  has  prepared  the  followiug  article  in 
which  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  with  great  ability : 

THE   SOUTHWEST   PASS   OF   THE   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER. 

Ttie  Board  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  in  their  report  on  the 
improvement  of  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  River,  dated  New  Or- 
leans October  28th,  1852,  stated  that:  *'^They  find  in  the  various 
and  conflicting  theories  and  projects  brought  forward  by  eminent 
engineers,  &c.  *****  great  cause  to  distrust  any  opinion  they 
may  form  themselves,  and  equal  cause  to  distrust  the  projects  of 
theorists,  who  have  made  all  their  observations  and  facts  subservient 
to  a  preconceived  opinion.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  They  have,  themselves,  adopted 
no  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  these  bars,  or  as  a  basis  of  projects 
for  their  removal,  for  they  believe  the  subject  too  difficult,  and  the 
fects  collected  too  few,  to  justify  any  theory  ;  nor  have  they  attempt- 
ed to  confute  the  projects  and  theories  of  others." 

Mr.  Herbert,  the  State  Engineer  of  Louisiana,  says :  "  Let  us 
submit  ourselves  not  to  struggle  with  the  Mississippi.  We  have  no 
hold  over  it— our  presumptuous  efforts  can  only  result  in  bringing 
the  punishment  over  our  own  heads." 

R.  Montaign,  eivil  engineer,  in  a  pamphlet ;  "  Project  of  a  ship 
canal  between  the  Missbsippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  writ- 
ten and  published  by  him.  New  Orleans,  1861,  says:  ^^All  the 
investigations  hitherto  made  convince  us  that  we  are  powerless  to 
improve  the  outlets  of  the  river,  either  by  acting  directly  on  the 
passes,  or  by  modifying  the  general  course  of  action  of  the  river  it- 
self; and  we  are  again  and  again  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  Miss- 
issippi has  not,  and  cannot  have,  a  reliable  and  adequate  outlet  at  the 
extremity  of  its  course." 

The  following  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  will  show  how  far  the  opinions 
above  quoted  are  borne  out  by  the  correct  principles  of  river  im- 
provement 

The  Southwest  Pass  projects  far  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  and  is 
much  exposed  to  t^e  action  of  the  marine  current,  which  sets  from 
the  coast  of  Mexico  along  the  northern  borders  of  the  Gulf,  and  re- 
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tards  the  formation  of  new  land  in  the  line  of  its  direct  route.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  gain  in  the  formation  of  new  land 
here  in  the  last  century  has  been  very  slow,  and  that  the  Pass  has  a 
very  steep  instead  of  a  gradually  shelving  frontage. 

The  gain  of  new  land  at  the  Pass  a  L'Outre,  and  the  Northeast 
Pass  i  s  much  more  rapid,  because  they  do  not  project  so  far  into 
the  Gulf,  and  are  therefore  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  marine 
current  which  passes  near  the  embankment  of  the  Southwest  Pass 
on  its  way  to  the  Tortugas.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  there  was, 
evidently,  a  period  when  the  river  had  the  ascendancy,  but  at  present 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  ocean.  The  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  is 
also  arrested  by  the  marine  current  which  sets  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  a  length  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  from  the  head  of  the^ass  to  the  deep  water,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  the  first  ten  miles  it  has  an  average  width  of 
sixteen  hundred  feet,  and  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  in  the  line  of  current. 
For  the  other  six  miles,  which  constitute  the  estuary  of  the  Pass, 
the  low  banks  recede  from  a  breadth  of  two  thousand  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet  at  the  Gulf.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  line  of  current  at 
the  head  of  the  estuary  is  sixty  feet,  and  on  the  bar,  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  distant  from  the  deep  water  in  the  Gulf,  it  is  fourteen 
at  common  high  tide.  This  enigma,  in  the  decrease  of  depth,  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  solved  by  the  following  example :  *'  If  a  volume  of 
water  of  98,000  cubic  feet  require  a  mean  depth  of  60  feet  to  flow 
with  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second  through  a  channel  of  1,600 
feet  in  breadth,  it  will  require  for  a  breadth  of  8,000  feet,  in  the 
same  condition,  a  mean  depth  of  only  14  feet  The  average  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  df  the  Passes  is  twelve  inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  high  water  level  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  estuary 
may  be  considered  a  fixed  point,  which  cannot  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  stage  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Pass 
is  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  current  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  sta- 
bility of  the  channel,  yet  being  composed  of  very  fine  sand  and  mud, 
and  the  stream  being  easily  turned  aside  by  the  slightest  obstruction, 
there  is,  therefore,  no  security  for  the  current's  continuing  to  main- 
tain the  same  track. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Pass  there  are  several  lateral  outlets,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  main  channel  is  discharged  into 
the  Gulf,  and  thus  a  part  of  the  natural  power  of  the  current  of  the 
Pass  is  wasted.  The  principal  obstruction  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Pass  is  a  bar,  stretching  across  the  channel,  just  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  middle  ground  or  delta.  This  delta  divides  the  water  into  two 
branches,  known  as  the  East  and  West  Passes  or  channels,  which  are 
formed  by  the  young  flood's  being  opposed  in  its  passage  up  hy  the 
.  force  of  the  river  current  coming  down.  This  current  being  strongest 
in  the  centre,  the  young  flood  makes  its  way  along  the  banks  where 
it  meets  with  less  resistance,  and  thus  produces  the  lateral  channels. 
To  the  centre  between  these  channels  an  eddy  is  created  by  the  op- 
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position  of  the  ascending  and  desoending  ourrents,  which  causes  the 
formation  of  the  shoal  delta,  termed  "  the  middle  ground."  The 
delta  being  thus  in  the  centre,  and  shelving  or  sloping  off  on  either 
side,  tends  still  more  to  force  the  currents  towards  the  banks,  which, 
from  the  character  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  be- 
come readily  subject  to  abrasion.  Hence  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  surface  of  the  Pass  at  the  tnouth,  which  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  scour  or  wash  of  the  waves  during  the  storms  incidental  to 
that  coast. 

The  first  advance  of  the  flood  tide  is  somewhat  like  the  operation 
of  a  wedge.  It  creeps  up  under  the  descending  waters  of  the  river, 
elevating  them,  until,  aided  by  the  momentum  from  behind,  it  op- 
poses greater  resistance,  dams  them  up,  and  then  reverses  them, 
making  high  water  in  the  upper  conrse  of  the  river  by  the  reverse 
action  of  the  land  water.  The  ebb  tide  being  composed  of  the  salt 
water  that  comes  up  on  the  flood  plus  the  river  water  ponded  back, 
and  that  which  continues  to  flow  down  during  the  ebb,  it,  consequently, 
follows  that  the  mechanical  eflect  produced  on  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel by  the  ebb-tide  must  be  much  greater  than  any  that  can  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  flood.  If  the  tidal  waters  which  enter  the  Pass  were 
to  advance  up  a  gradually  narrowing  channel  of  proper  breadth,  they 
would  preserve  their  momentum  in  a  great  degree  by  the  sustained 
pressure  of  the  larger  body  of  water  behind,  while  the  gradually 
shelving  sides  of  the  channel  would  impel  the  waters  towards  the 
line  of  current,  or  mid-channel,  which  result  in  the  improved  channel 
during  the  flood,  woul^  be«followed  by  a  similar  efl*ect  on  the  current 
during  the  ebb,  thus  operating  in  a  direction  favorable  to  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  vessels.  Although  the  depth  of  the  sailing  channel 
and  its  maintenance  are  mainly  owing  to  the  superior  quantity  and 
energy  of  the  back  water,  or  to  the  preponderating  strength  of  the 
waters  on  the  ebb,  yet  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
Pass  a  ship  canal  from  near  Fort  Jackson  to  the  Gulf,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  the  improvement  of  the  momentum  and  scouring 
power  of  the  Pass  on  the  ebb,  thus  retaining  for  the  canal  only  the 
outer  disturbing  causes,  so  as  to  give  them  uncontrolled  sway  to  All 
or  back  them  up.  Such  a  measure  would  be  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  the  South  West  Pass  is  remarkably  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment at  an  inconsiderable  outlay.  It  is  only  necessary  to  increase, 
by  proper  means,  the  inner  power,  so  as  to  hold  in  check  the  outer 
disturbing  causes. 

That  the  supply  of  the  matter  that  causes  the  obstruction  or  bars 
in  the  channel  is  from  the  interior,  and  that  the  power  of  the  ebb  to 
discharge  it  into  the  Gulf,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  flood  to  re- 
turn it,  are  evident,  from  the  very  fact,  that  the  back  water  maintains 
a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  on  the  bar  at  common  high  tide.  The  theory, 
therefore,  which  assures  that  the  deposits  in  the  estuary  of  the  Pass 
are  from  the  Gulf,  and  not  from  the  interior  cannot  be  correct^  unless 
it  be  assured  and  proved  that  nature  reverses  her  laws  of  relative 
power  and  makes   the  weaker  agent,  in  effect,  the  stronger.     The 
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depth  of  the  navigable  channel  is  entirely  and  exclusively  dependent 
upon  the  preponderating  effect  derived  from  the  discharge  of  the 
back  water.  The  system  of  improvement  should,  thefefore,  be  such 
as  would  convert  the  back  water,  by  artificial  means,  into  a  regulated 
and  energetic  current,  which  would  scour  down  the  bottom  of  the  im- 
proved channel.  The  power  of  the  stream  to  remove  and  carry  along 
detritus  is  greater  or  less  ia  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water,  the 
inclination  of  the  surface,  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  bed.  The 
greater  the  scouring  power,  the  easier  and  faster  is  the  transportation 
of  the  detritus;  Tiie  volume  of  water  may  be  increased,  and  the 
retarding  forces  may  be  decreased,  but  the  inclination  of  the  surface, 
which  depends  upon  the  rise  and  Ml  of  the  tide,  cannot  be  altered 
by  works  of  improvement  The  direction  of  the  line  of  current 
should  be  laid  out  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  flood  and  ebb-tides 
into  one  and  the  same  track,  and  in  favour  of  an  easy  ingress  and 
egress  of  vessels.  The  bed  of  the  estuary  being  composed  of  de- 
tritai  matters  of  the  finest  kind,  the  line  of  current  may  be  easily 
turned  by  works  of  improvement. 

The  bar  marks  the  balance  of  power  between  two  forces :  that  of 
the  Gulf,  which  heaps  up  material  dnd  closes  the  Pass,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  ebbing  tide,  in  conjunction  with  the  river  wa- 
ter, which  sweeps  away  the  impediments  and  keeps  open  the  chan- 
nel, on  the  other.  The  changes  to  which  the  bar  is  liable  result 
from  the  alternate  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
powers.  To  this  preponderance  of  one  power  must  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  water  on  the  bar  is  deeper  when  the  river  is  low  and 
confined  within  its  banks.  To  this  condition  of  the  river  the  mecha- 
nical effect  of  the  ebb-tide  on  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  river  floods,  which  cause  the  waters  to  spread  over 
the  low  banks  of  the  Pass  and  thus  dissipate  their  scouring  power. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  water  that  passes  up  the  channel  on 
the  flood,  the  stronger  will  be  the  current  on  the  ebb,  and  the  less 
the  quantity  the  weaker  the  current,  and  the  less  the  scouring  power 
also.  A  decrease  of  back  water  and  scouring  power  must  be  follow- 
ed, as  a  certain  effect,  by  a  decrease  of  depth. 

At  a  low  stage  of  t^e  Mississippi  when  the  momentum  of  the  ri- 
ver is  reducei,  the  propagation  of  the  flood-tide  extends  farther  up 
the  channel  than  at  a  high  stage  when  it  meets  a  downward  current 
of  greater  momentum.  Therefore  an  increase  in  the  momentum  of 
the  river  current  is  always  followed  by  a  retardation  of  that  propa- 
gation. The  improvement  of  the  estuary  of  the  Pass  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  flood  tide,  and,  consc-* 
quently,  the  amount  of  back  water ;  because  the  bar  not  only  tends 
to  pond  back  the  fresh  water,  but  also  to  a  partial  exclusion  of  the 
tide  waters.  If,  therefore,  the  bar  were  removed,  the  flood  tide 
would  begin  to  flow  earlier,  and  a  much  larger  body  of  water  would 
flow  up  the  channel. 

Dredging  is  not  the  proper  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  removing 
the  bar,  and  increasing  the  depth  of  the  water.     The  excavation  made 
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by  the  dredge  disturbs  for  a  time  the  equilibrium  between  the  cur- 
rent and  the  channel,  but  this  is  speedily  restored  by  a  fresh  supply 
of  material,  filling  up  the  vacant  space  and  leaving  the  bar  in  the 
same  condition  as  before.  The  propelling  power  of  the  surface  wave 
being  felt  at  a  considerable  depth,  the  lash  or  stroke  of  tbe  wave, 
during  high  winds,  sweeps  the  detridal  matter  along  the  bottom,  re- 
tards or  checks  the  velocity  of  the  affluent  water,  and  assists  also  the 
prc^ess  of  silting  up  tber  pools  or  marshes  made  by  the  dredge. 

After  the  Pass  has  been  regulated  by  works  of  improvement  with 
a  view  to  bring  the  flood  tide  and  the  ebb  tide  into  one  and  the  same 
track,  and  to  admit  a  greater  cubical  volume  of  tidal  water  into  the 
Pass,  it  might,  nevertheless,  become  useful  or  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  dredging,  in  order  to  expedite  the  improvement,  or  to 
remove  from  the  improved  channel  materials  which  resisted  the 
increased  scouring  power  The  back-water  is  the  most  effective  agent 
that  can  be  employed  for  the  augmentation  of  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  this  may  be  effected  without  offering  any  violent  opposition 
to  nature,  but  merely  by  regulating  and  assisting  her  operations. 
Every  particle  of  water  that  comes  down  the  pass  is  useful  for  pur 
poses  of  scouring,  and  the  injury  done  by  any  diminution  of  the  power 
which  scours  the  Pass  is  not  simply  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
abstracted,  but  it  is  in  a  far  greater  proportion.  The  lateral  outlets 
leading  from  the  Pass  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  channel, 
and  thus  waste  a  portion  of  the  natural  power  of  the  current.  These 
outlets  should  be  closed,  and  the  channel  reduced  to  a  proper  breadth 
and  directions,  which  would  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  scouring 
power  to  any  given  volume  and  velocity. 

Charles  EUet,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer,  states,  in  his  report  of  1851  on 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  across  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  that  **  there  are  many  parts  of  the  river  where 
the  speed  of  the  current  does  not  extend  two  and  a-half  miles,  or 
even  two  miles  per  hour,  in  times  of  flood,  and  where  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, more  than  100  feet  deep." 

"  I  measured  the  velocity  of  the  current  on  the  bar  of  the  Pass 
k  L'Outre,  and  f^und  it  to  vary  at  different  times  and  places  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  per  second." 

^^  1  measured  it  also  repeatedly  on  the  southwest  bar,  and  found 
there^  three  feet  per  second." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  of  the  above  extracts  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  scouring  power  of  a  river  depends  upon 
the  depth  and  velocity  together,  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  strange  nor 
remarkable,  but  rather  perfectly  consistent,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Hydredgnomics,  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  on 
the  southwest  Pass,  where  the  depth  is  only  14  feet,  should  be 
greater  than  in  a  part  of  the  river  where  it  is  more  than  100  feet 
deep. 

The  only  proper  system  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  south- 
west Pass  is  to  make  use  of  its  otan  naivral  forces  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  hydraulic  motion. 
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All  the  investigations  hitherto  made  convince  us  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  southwest  Pass,  or  any  other  of  the  passes,  is  of  easy  and 
certain  accomplishment  by  a  steady  adherence  to  correct  principles. 
If  we  act  in  this  matter  fairly,  judiciously  and  wisely,  we  do  not  fear 
that  any  measure  will  henceforth  be  adopted  by  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  improvement  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Pass  or  Passes. 

ALBERT  STEIN. 

MoBfLB,  Jamtarif  \st,  1$66. 


ARTICLE  YUI -THE  GROWTH  OF  NEW  YORK. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  presenting  more  forcibly  the  reality  of 
American  life,  or  a  subject  more  comprehensive  of  the  genius  of  American 
character,  than  the  one  to  which  w^  propns$  to  devote  this  article.  New-Tork 
is  a  cosmopolitan  city,  but  it  is  no  loss  eminently  American — as  America  is 
representative  of  the  world's  civilization,  the  embodiment  of  its  spirit,  and  the 
most  complete  type  of  its  progress. 

But  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  ein<:e  a  small 
vessel  of  some  eight  tons  burthen,  manned  by  from  sixteen  to  twenty  men, 
brought  the  first  white  adventurers  inside  the  beautiful  harl>or  now  known  as 
New  York  Bay.  Well  might  those  on  board  the  **  Ilnlf  Moon,'*  as  the  little  pioneer 
yacht  slowly  worked  her  way  up  to  and  past  the  island  of  Man-a-hatta,  as  the 
Dela wares  called  it,  hnre  thought  it  "  a  very  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  and  a 

Kleasant  for  to  see."  For  eousiderations  of  which  they  never  dreamed  was  the 
tnd^  good  one  to  fall  in  with,  though  there  are,  indeed,  but  few  lo<^litiea  in  a 
latitude  so  far  north,  with  so  many  natural  attractions  as  here  met  the  eyes  and 
forced  the  commendations  of  the  dull  IIullander««.  Had  the  "  Mayflower,'*  with 
her  unbending  Puritans  found  these  shores,  instead  of  the  bleak  and  cheerless 
earth  and  sky  wiiich  met  them  at  Plymouth,  possibly  hi/story  would  have  been 
saved  its  saddest  chapter  in  the  reoord  of  republics,  as  a  more  bountiful  natmre 
might  have  softened  those  asperities  of  character,  which,  with  othei*s  perhaps 
no  less  censurable,  have  had  such  unhappy  influence  in  our  national  history. 
But  it  was  the  steady,  tenacious,  persevering  and  obtuse  Knickerbockers  and 
Van  Twillers  and  Van  Tromps,  who  were  best  fitted  to  form  the  groundwork 
on  which  might  be  engrafted  the  steady  flow  of  incomers  who  were  to  form  the 
present  Empire  City  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Through  all  changes  in  the  history  of  New  York  this  distinctive  element  of 
Teutonic  origin,  modified  and  improved  by  two  centuries  of  ceasel'iss  immigra- 
tion, and  by  commercial  contact  with  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  if  orld, 
has  been  prominent  and  controlling.  From  the  time  when  the  two  Dutch 
burghers  lost  their  tempers  in  a  dispute  as  to  whether" ye  towne"  shonld  have 
docks  built  into  the  river  on  Uie  shores  of  the  island,  or  whether  there  should 
be  canals  cut  through  the  streets,  as  in  old  Amsterdam,  until  the  present  day 
this  element  has  continually  manifested  itself  in  every  stage  of  the  city's  pro- 
gress, No  thought  of  the  city  they  were  building  ever  entered  the  minds  of 
these  worth V  citizens,  as  was  so  conspicnously  the  case  with  their  neighbors  o^ 
the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  who  laia  out  their  streets  so  regularly,  and  made^ 
such  ample  provision  for  architectural  display.  As  one  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  notions  of  the  original  city  fathers,  Broad  street,  forming  with  Wall 
street  the  financial  center  of  the  continent,  and  on  which  the  magnificent 
Stock  Exchange  has  recently  been  erected,  was  planned  of  4ts  present  ample 
width  oiiginallyto  accommodate  a  canal  which  in  «arly  times  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  street ;  so  also  Pearl  Street  excites  tho  curio^ty  of  strangers  from 
its  semicircular  course,  while  few  know  that  it  was  started  by  the  huts  of 
traders  built  around  the  firi't  fort  on  the  island,  and  extended  Btill  farther  in  a 
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circle  to  avoid  a  swamp  on  the  aDcient  eile  of  which  is  now  located  one  of  the 
wealthiest  trade  interests  of  the  city.  Thus,  in  every  stage  of  the  earlier  years 
of  the  city's  history,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present,  temporary  convenience 
and  individual  profit  took  the  place  of  a  broader  spirit  looking  to  a  higher 
end.  Thus  has  arisen  the  too  true  assertion  that  a  true  New-Yorker  always 
measures  a  man  by  the  weight  of  his  pocket-book,  or  his  credit  at  the  bank, 
while  principle  and  character  are  of  decidedly  secondary  importance.  Well 
was  it  for  the  city  that  Broadway' — a  street  which  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world 
— was  necessarily  built  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  conformation  of  the  land 
rather  ihon  the  ihoughtfulness  of  its  original  builders.  Now  it  surpasses  in 
wealth  aad  magnificence  the  most  famous  thoroughfares  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  each  year  adds  to  its  splendor  and  attractiveness. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  were  freed 
from  an  enforced  dependence  upon  England,  by  the  Revolution,  that  the  rapid 
advancement  of  New  York,  in  wealth  and  importance,  was  such  as  to  attract 
particular  attention.  Seventy  years  after  the  first  discover}',  in  1678,  Governor 
Andros  reported  ti»  the  British  Government,  that  "A  merchant  worthe  £1,000 
or  £500  is  accoumpted  a  good  substantial!  merchant,  and  a  planter  worthe  halfe 
that  in  moveables  is  accoumpted  rich ;  all  estates  may  be  valued  at  about 
£150,000;  there  may  lately  have  traded  to  ye  colony  in  a  yeare  from  term  to 
fifteen  shipps  or  vessels  of  about  togeather  100  tunns  each,  English,  New 
England,  and  cure  own  built,  of  which  five  small  ships  and  a  ketch  now  belong 
to  New  Ytirk,  four  of  them  built  there."  Slow  as  this  progress  was,  however, 
it  is  not  an  unfair  illustration  of  the  subsequent  growth  cf  the  city  until  after 
the  independence  of  the  colonies,  when  commenced  that  marvelous  advance- 
ment which  has  been  no  less  the  wonder  of  the  world,  tljan  it  is  a  proof  of 
American  energy  and  enterprise. 


POPULATION  OF 

NEW  YORK,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES. 

Year. 

Population. 

Increaso  in  stated  periods. 

Increase 
per  annam. 

1628. 

970 

[14  Years  from  Landing.] 
Increase  in  20  years. 

1648.... 

^<". . 

....1,000.. 

730.. 

^ 36 

1674.... 

3.000. . 

"  .         26       " 

2.000.. 

77 

1678.... 

3.430. . 

H                      ^            ti 

430.. 

108 

1703.    .. 

4,436.. 

"       .     25       " 

1.000.. 

40 

1712.... 

....6,840.. 

9       "      . 

1.400.. 

150 

1723.... 

....7,243.. 

11       " 

1,400.. 

130 

1731.... 

....8,622.. 

8       " 

....1,400.. 

176 

1737.... 

..-.10,664.. 

it                     g           u 

2,000.. 

330 

1746. . . . 

...11.717.. 

U                        A             « 

1,000.. 

110 

1756 

...18,040.. 

10       " 

....1.300.. 

130 

^11^'^' 

...21,863.. 

15       " 

8,800.. 

600 

irfe6.... 

...23,614.. 

16       " 

2,000.. 

..130 

1790.... 

...33,131.. 

4       " 

...10,000.. 

2,500 

1800. . . . 

...60,489.. 

10       " 

...27,000.. 

2.700 

1810.... 

...95,519.. 

10       " 

...35.000.. 

3,600 

1820.... 

..123.706.. 

10       " 

...28,000.. 

2.800 

1830. , . . 

..203.007.. 

10       " 

...80,000.. 

;8.000 

1840..... 
1850 

..812,710.. 

10       " 

..109,000.. 

....10,900 

..515,394.. 

10       " 

..214.000.. 

21,400 

1855 

..629,810.. 

"             5       " 

..114,000.. 

22.400 

1860 

..805,658.. 

5       " 

..176,000.. 

, . .  .35,200 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  trace,  in  detail,  the 
development  of  the  various  interests  which  have  contributed  to  build  up  and 
su!>tain  this  great  metropolis.  To  its  natural  commercial  advantages — ^being 
only  two  hours  distant  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  a  geographical  position  cen- 
tral to  the  manufacturing,  and  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
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-whole  country,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  developed,  hare  been  added  all  the 
artificial  advantages  of  railroad  and  canal  which  capital  conld  supply,  through 
which  the  granaries  of  the  west  and  northwest  have  poured  their  treasures,  and 
the  prodacts  of  the  Middle  States  have  largely  found  their  markets.  This  has 
necessarily  brought  here,  in  return,  the  products  of  other  countries,  so  that  in 
very  many  articles  the  importations  are  made  exclusively  at  New  York,  and 
the  receipts  for  customs  at  this  port  alone  have  frequently  amounted  to  seven- 
eighths  of  the  receipts  for  the  whole  United  States. 

Probably  the  Erie  Canal,  opened  in  1825,  almost  the  first  in  that  great  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  now  so  fully  developed  over  the  whole  country, 
bringing  New  York  in  direct  water  communication  with  the  g^eat  chain  of 
northern  lakes,  and  thence  with  the  entire  northwestern  country,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  rapid  g^rowth  of  the  city.  Yet  the  Erie 
Canal  has  now  become  of  secondary  importance,  so  largely  ^o  the  railway  fia- 
cilities  of  communication  with  every  part  of  the  West  interfere  with  its  traffic 

The  figures  on  the  preceding  page,  representing  the  increase  in  population, 
both  by  the  year,  and  for  stated  periods,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  census  of 
1860,  best  illustrate  the  next  active  periods  of  the  city's  growth.  We  do  not  give 
the  figures  of  the  last  State  census,  or  1865,  but  jusi  taken,  from  its  manifest  in- 
correctness in  every  particular,  and  on  account  of  the  grave  charges  brought 
against  the  State  Government  of  conniving  at  false  returns  for  partisan  ends, 
which  stand  as  yet  unrefnted.  This  is  more  particularly  to  be  regretted  from 
the  additional  interest  which  would  attach  to  a  true  record  of  the  city's  growth, 
during  a  period  of  such  excitement  and  such  radical  change  in  many  of  its 
leading  interests  in  consequence  of  the  War. 

In  1847,  the  State  appointed  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  who  have  furn- 
ished some  interesting  statistitdi  relative  to  the  arrivals  at  this  port  since  that 
time.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  population  of  these  immigrants  who 
have  made  their  home  in  New  York,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
City ;  but  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  have  gone  west  immediately  on  th^r 
arrival.  We  present  the  oflicial  return  of  arrivals  up  to  and  including  those 
<4 1864 : 

ALIEN  EMIGRANTS  ARRIVED  AT  NEW  YORK,  FROM  MAY  6,  184Y, 
TO  DECEMBER  81,  1864. 


Year. 

Ir«land. 

Germany. 

England. 

Other 
Nationalities. 

ToUL 

1847. . . . 

....62,946.. 

...68.180.. 

....8,864.. 

...15.072.. 

129,062 

1848.... 

....91,061.. 

...61,978.. 

...28,062.. 

...16,080.. 

182,176 

1849.... 

...112,691.. 

...66,706.. 

...28,321.. 

...23.986.. 

220,603 

1860. . . . 

...117,088.. 

...46,686.. 

...28,168.. 

...22,060.. 

212,796 

1861.... 

...168,306.. 

...69,919.. 

...28,668.. 

...26,828.. 

......89.601 

1862.... 

...118.181.. 

..118,611.. 

...31,661.. 

...32,696.. 

800.989 

1863.... 

...113,164.. 

..119,644.. 

...27,126.. 

...26,011.. 

284,946 

186-4 

....82.302.. 

..176,986.. 

...30,678.. 

...29.867.. 

819,228 

1866.... 

....48.048.. 

...62,892.. 

...22,988.. 

...17.860.. 

186,233 

1866.... 

....44,276.. 

...66,115.. 

...28,787.. 

...18.189.. 

142.315 

1867.... 

....67,119.. 

...80,974.. 

...28,622.. 

...17.027.. 

183,742 

1868.... 

....25,076.. 

...31.874.. 

...12,324.. 

....9,810.. 

78.58a 

1869.... 

....82,662.. 

...28.270.. 

...10.875.. 

....7,969.. 

79,266 

1860  ... 

....47.380.. 

...37,899.. 

...11,861.. 

....8.683.. 

105,128 

1861.... 

....26,784.. 

...27,189.. 

....6,632.. 

....7,004.. 

65,589 

1862. . . . 

....82,217.. 

...27.740.. 

....7,976.. 

....8,874.. 

76,806 

1868.... 

....92,167.. 

...86,002.. 

...18,767.. 

.. .10,923.. 

166.844 

1864;... 

....89,399.. 

...67,446.. 

...23,710.. 

..ai,74i.. 

. . .  .'.182.296 

Already  there  are  indications  that  a  large  part  of  this  tide  of  foreign  iraml. 
gnition,  will,  in  the  future,  find  their  home  in  the  hroad  and  fertile  fields  of  the 
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Soaih,  where  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the  IndaBtrioas  settler  are  fewer, 
and  the  return  more  speedy  and  abundant.  Whether  this  will  materially 
lessen  the  arrivals  at  New  York  may  well  be  doubted,  as  it  will  be  a  work  of 
years  for  any  soatliern  city  to  overcome  the  great  preeminence  which  New 
York  has  already  attained. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  the  lote  war  upon  the  shipping  interests  of  New 
York,  resulting  in  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  th^  tunnage  to  the  protection 
of  neutral  flags,  renders  any  statistics,  in  regard  to  the  present  amount  of  tun- 
nage, extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  they  would  not  fairly  represent  the  promi- 
nence of  that  interest  We  give  a  comparative  statement  of  the  tunnage  of  the 
City,  SUte  and  United  States,  up  to  1861.: 


Tonnsgo. 
Citjr  b^k. 

Tannac^  owued  in 

Tear. 

Oltj. 

State. 

All  other 

United 
States. 

1816.. 
1821.. 
1881.. 
1841.. 
1861.. 
1866.. 
1861.. 

...11,764.. 
....6,892.. 
...16.738.. 
...16,121.. 
...71,214.. 
...49.817.. 
...83,122.. 

...278,869.. 
...236,160.. 
...286,439.. 
...438,014.. 
...981,194.. 
.1,828,036.. 
.1,639,866.. 

....287,428.. 
....249,167.. 
....300,840.. 
....486,864.. 
..1.041,016.. 
..1,608,810.. 
..1,740,943.. 

..1,080,700.. 
..1,049,791.. 
....967,006.. 
..1,648,890.. 
..2,781.424.. 
..8,362.842.. 
..3,798,870.. 

..1,368,128 
..1,298,968 
..1,267,846 
..2,130,744 
..3,772,440 
.  .4,871,662 
..6,639,813 

It  is  as  the  money-centre  of  the  country,  however,  that  the  importance  of 
New  York  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  most  directly  felt.  The  searching 
character  of  the  Internal  Revenue  law  has  developed  an  aggregate  amount  of 
transactions  in  this  department  almost  beyond  all  belief,  and  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  they  have  been  without  a  parallel  in  history.  The  sales  of  the 
^brokers  alone,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  amounted  to  $6,989,626,693, 
or  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  onr  National  Debt,  and  yielding  a  revenue 
to  the  Goyemment  of  three  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars.  The  capital  of  the 
private  bankers  for  the  same  period  was  set  down  at  a  fraction  under  seven 
millions ;  and,  so  great  has  been  confidence  throughout  the  country  in  New 
York  bankers,  that,  with  this  capital,  their  deposits  were  but  little  short  of  two 
hundred  millions. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  transactions  of  the  Associated 
Banks,  through  the  Clearing  House,  from  October  11,  1863,  to  May  11,  1866. : 


VOL. 


October  11, 

1853, 

to  October  1 

1864. 

..$    6,760,466,987  06 

f( 

" 

1856. 

..       6,862,912,098  88 

« 

u 

1866. 
1867. 

. .       6,906.218.328  47 
..       8,333,226,718  06 

« 

f( 

1868. 

..       4,766,664,386  09 

4( 

it 

1869. 

. .       6,448,006,966  01 

U 

It 

1860. 

..       7.231,143,066  69 

it 

" 

1861. 

6,916,742,768  06 

H 

tt 

1862. 

..       6,871,443,691  20 

u 

it 

1863. 

. .     14,867,697,848  60 

tt 

" 

1864. 

..     24,097,196,666  92 

October    1, 

1864, 

to 

May 

1. 

1865. 

..     16,778,924,497  10 

Total 

exchanges 

..f  112,314.626,881  63 

ToUl  balances. 

same 

period . . . 

..       6,269,818,663  90 

Total  transnctiona   . . 

^$117.684,3465,85  68 

r.  NO.  II. 
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ART.IX.-DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  fertility  of  the  Sooth,  and  the  remarkable  adaptability  of  ite  soil  to  a 
great  variety  of  products,  has,  under  the  old  system,  been  almost  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the  great  staples,  which  added  so 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  increasing  the  value  of  its  exports.  A 
new  system  now  obtains,  and  a  new  status  has  been  inaugurated  under  which 
the  changes  will  be  manifold.  While  we  cannot  doubt  Uiat  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar  and  rice  will  continue  the  prominent  objects  of  agricultural  enterprise 
where  the  freedmen  are  employed,  yet  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  will  surely 
tend  towards  this  promising  field  of  industry,  will  introduce  a  new  element, 
hitherto  almost  unknown,  the  farmer.  For  this  class,  there  is  great  encourage- 
ment in  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  there  is  no  prominent  crop 
of  the  North  which,  at  the  South,  will  not  yield  to  equal  labor,  certainly  as  great 
if  not  more  abundant  returns,  while  this  additional  inducement  is  hel^  out,  tliat 
a  few  years  of  observation  and  ezpet  ience  will  enable  them  to  wrest  from  mother 
earth,  in  the  snowy  fleeces  of  the  botton  field,  an  exchangeable  product  to  which 
the  great  centres  of  trade  are  ever  open.  But,  while  our  farmer  is  acquiring 
the  knowledge  which  in  due  time  will  convert  him  into  the  planter,  his  "  clear- 
ing;" cannot  remain  idle,  and  it  is  the  mission  of  scientific  agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate, to  suggest,  and  to  direct,  so  that  capital  and  labor  may  be  skillfully 
and  profitably  employed.  We  invite  and  solicit  communications  having  for 
their  object  the  development  of  new  products,  or  the  improvement  of  those  well 
known  ;  and  we  present  in  this  nunober  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-beet,  and  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  to  be  followed  by 
others,  which  wUl  exhaust  the  subject. 

In  this  connection  we  remark  that  the  **  Germania  Beet  Company"'  have  estab- 
lished a  sugar  factory  at  Chatsworth,  III,  which  seems  a  decided  success.  They 
are  possessed  of  some  half-dozen  sections  of  land ;  two  hotels  and  fifty  houses 
for  me  accomodation  of  their  hands  are  in  process  of  erection ;  a  coal  shaft  is 
being  sunk ;  three  hundred  additional  laborers  and  mechanics  have  been  engaged 
in  Germany,  and  the  arrangements  indicate  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  hitherto  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
expect  to  employ  in  the  operations  of  next  season  oo  less  tban  eighty  teams  of 
mules  and  f  rty  teams  of  oxen. 

1.— SUGAR-BEET  AND  BEET-SUGAR.— No.  1. 

BT  JOHN  RUBM,  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  process  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  common  beet  (beta  tmlga- 
m)  was  discovered  at  a  time  which  gave  little  hope  for  the*improveraent  of 
that  invention.'  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  "  Great  Frederick**  that  one  of 
his  subjects  found  in  the  beet  plant  {mangold  wurzel)^  until  then  cultivated  only 
as  an  esculent,  excellent  material  for  the  manufacture  of  Bugar ;  but  the  monarch, 
absorbed  in  the  duties  of  the  field  and  cabinet,  in  disciplining  his  people  through 
his  army,  or  in  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  fine-arts,  found  no  time  to  en- 
courage the  invention.  For  fifty  years  the  matter  slumbered,  but  was  finally 
revived  in  France  by  one  Achard,  and  its  manufacture  persevered  in,  until, 
under  successive  improvements,  it  has  now  become  th«  sugar  in  common  use  in 
all  parts  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  In  these  countries, 
beet-sugar  is  manufactured  to  such  an  extent,  that  millions  of  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  various  processes,  and  the  price  has  fallen  so  low,  that  the  poor- 
est man  can  freely  use  what,  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  considered  a 
luxury  within  reach  only  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  population. 

It  was  while  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  that  the 
important  discovery  of  discoloration  with  animal  charcoal  was  first  made 
known.  This  process  enables  the  manufacturer  to  produce  an  article  of  great 
purity,  which  will  compare  fiivurably  with  the  best  specimens  from  the  cane. 
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Sabsequent  progresis  in  chemical  aids,  and  in  the  oonstmction  and  adaptation 
of  machinery,  has  brought  the  manufacture  to  its  present  completeness,  wh|ch, 
it  is  thought,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

We  cannot  overrate  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  Industry,  aud  of  its 
beneficial  influeuces  on  the  laboring  classes  of  society.    The  raw  material  is  a 

Eroduct  of  the  home  soil,  giving  employment  in  its  culture  to  a  large  number  of 
Lborers.  The  buildings  and  machinery  required  put  in  motion  a  multitude  of 
various  powers,  and  open  a  fruitful  field  to  their  activity.  A  large  capital  is 
employed  in  the  general  management,  which  directly  and  indirectly  distributes 
itself  first,  and  its  gains  afterwards,  amongst  mechanics  and  laborers  of  every 
description.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked^  that  the  business  connected  with  the 
manuucture  of  beet-sugar  creates  "  values"  where  none  were  known  previously 
to  exist  The  manufactured  article  is  not  only  a  new  value  itself,  but  many  of 
the  requirements  necessary  for  its  production  owe  their  origin  as  "  values" 
entirely  to  the  process  through  which  the  raw  material  passes  in  its  manufac- 
ture. Instance :  fossil  fuel,  animal  coal,  certain  metals  and  chemicals,  and  many 
other  novel  wants  incident  to  discoloration  and  refining.  Then  there  are  con- 
stantly recurring  wants  for  wood,  feather,  linen,  wool,  paper,  animal  fats,  <&c.,<bc. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difiScult  to  mention  a  single  brancn  of  industry  not  prac- 
tically benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  smallest  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  beetreugar ;  and  in  these  varied  requirements,  thousands  of  hands  are 
usefully  and  profitably  employed,  that  otherwise  migh^find  little  or  no  occupa- 

ttOB. 

Nor  is  H  tbe  least  important  feature  in  tliis  branch  of  industry  to  consider 
the  inestimable  benefits  accruing  to  the  soil  from  the  propen  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-beet  The  raw  material  consumed  in  the  mannmcture  of  beet-sugar  is  a 
product  of  ag^culture  requiring  particular  care  and  attention,  and  will  not 
yield  as  expected  without  a  thoroughly  cultivated  and  well-tilled  soil.  Those 
who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  bestow  peculiar  pains  upon  the  raising  of  the 
plant  will  incur  heavy  disappointments  in  the  returns;  while  those  who  bend 
their  energies  to  the  production,  on  scientific  principles,  giving  to  it  that  degree 
of  labor,  manuring  and  thorough  handling,  which  will  be  shown  to  be  absolutely 
requisite,  will  have  their  reward,  not  oi3y  in  the  yield  of  that  crop  to  which  it 
was  given  directly,  but  also  in  the  abundance  of  succeeding  fruits,  which  will 
yield  more  bountifully  for  it  Positive  experience  has  established  that  large 
farms  devoted  for  a  few  years  to  the  raising  of  beets  in  a  rational  manner,  have 
gained  largely  in  productive  capacity,  and  have  gradually,  but  surely,  become 
enriched  to  a  surprising  extent.  The  "  acre"  is  the  most  thankful  and  surest 
debtor  for  the  capital  of  intelligence ;  labor,  time  and  money  thoughtfully  ex- 
pended by  the  farmer  in  its  development,  is  a  sure  investment;  and  we  do  not 
nesitate  to  assert  that  the  "  acre'  will  prove  itself  in  the  highest  degree  grate- 
ful to  that  farmer  who  exhausts  his  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  suear-beet 

Extended  observation  at  the  South,  embracing  soil,  climate  and  ssteons, 
has  convinced  the  writer  that  the  introduction  and  encouragement  of  this  new 
branch  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  would  be  lastingly  beneficial  to  the 
Southern  States.  Keepings  in  view  the  amount  of  capital  which  will  be  neces- 
sarily iuTolved,  the  manifold  productions  of  home-soil  required,  and  the 
number  of  hands  provided  with  remunerative  labor,  the  encouragement  to 
emigration,  and  many  other,  results,  which  will  appear  in  future  articles,  we 
feel  that  we  are  doing  a  public  service  in  directing  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  have  prepared  a  series  of  papers  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.,  "  Choice 
of  Soil,"  "Culture  of  the  Beet,"  "Anatomical  Structure,"  "  cjubstances,"  "Sac- 
charimetry"  (which  is  the  knowledge  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
saccharine  solution),  "  Sunir,  its  kinds,  qualities,  and  the  plants  from  which  it 
is  produced,"  "  The  Mechanical  Parts  of  Sugar  Manufacture,"  "  The  Chemical 
Parts  of  same,"  *'  Statistical  Comparison,"  Ac,  which  we  have  aimed  to  make 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

We   close  this  introductory  article   by  remarking  that  the  refuse  of  the 
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sugar-beet  will  be  found  an  inralaable  material   for  fiittening  stock  of  all 
kinds,  especiallj  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

2.— PRODUCTION    OF    INDIAN    CORN    IN   THE    PRINCIPAL   CORN- 
GROWING  STATES  IN  1S40,  1860,  AND  18fiO. 

1860.  I860. 

67,646,984 116,174,777 

86,214,687 72,892.167 

.    ...69,078,696 78,648,190 

62,964,868 71,888,919 

68,672,691 64,048,088 

62,276,228 62,089,926 

8,666,799 42,410,686 

86.264,819 88,819.999 

28,764,048 88,226.282 

80,080,099 80.776,298 

27,941 ,061 80,078,664 

22,446,662 29.067,682 

19.886,214 28,196,821 

17,868,400 20,061,049 


Statoe.  1840. 

Illinois 22,684,211. 

Missouri 17,082,624. 

Ohio. 88.668,144. 

Indiana 28.165,837. 

Kentucky 89,847.120. 

Tennessee 44.986,188. 

Iowa 1 .406,241 . 

Virginia 84.677,691. 

AUbama 20,947,004. 

Georgia 20,906,122. 

North  Carolina. 28,898,763 . 

Mississippi 18,161^287. 

Pennsylvania 14,240,022. 

New  York 10,972,266. 


3.— STATISnCS  OP   AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Newton,  the  Commisioner,  has  reported  to  Congress  some  interesting 
&cts  in  relation  to  our  Agriculture.  From  these,  it  would  seem  that  the  aTer- 
age  size  of  farms,  in  the  United  States  in  1860.  was  199  acres,  or  double  the 
^average  size  in  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  immense  properties  of  her 
Nobles.  The  farms  of  Massachusetts  average  94  acres ;  of  New  York,  106 ;  of 
Ohio,  117.    The  results  of  some  of  the  other  States  are  as  foUows : 

Acres  of  Improved       Aoree  of  wiim-       „      ,^        Averse  No.  of 
U«dB.  proved  Uads.        No.  of  tone,    acre^each 

Delaware 687,066 867.280 6,688 161 

Maryland 2,902,267 1,888,804 24.494 190 

Virgfaiia. 11.487,821 12,679,216 92,606 824 

North  Carolina 6,617,284 17,246,686 76,208 816 

South  Carolina. . . .     4,672,060 11.628,869 88,171 488 

Georgia 8,162,768 18,687,782 62,008 480 

Florida. 684,218 2,266,016 6,668 444 

Alabama 6,886,724 12,718,821 66,128 846 

Mississippi 6,066,766 10,778,929 42,840 870 

Louisiana 2,707,108 6,691,468 17,328 686 

Texas 2,660.781 22,698,247 42,891 691 

Arkansas 1,988,818 7,690.898 89.004 246 

Tennessee 6,796,887 13,878,827 82,868  .....261 

Kentieky 7,644,208 11,619,068 90,814 

Missouri 6,246,871 18,787,989 '. .  92,792 


171,101,718 


Total 74,862,666 

The  leading  Grain  Crops  are  given  as  follows : 


764,867 


Basbels.  1866.  1304.                                1808. 

Wheat 148.662,829 160,696.823 179,404,036 

Rye ;  19,643,905 19,872.976 20,782,782 

Barley 11,891.286 10,632,178 11,868,166 

Oats 226,262,296 176,690,064 178,800,676 

Com 704,427,868 630,681,403 461,967,959 

Buckwheat 18,881,019 18,700,640 16.806,465 

Potatoes 101,082,095 96,267,888 100,168,670 


Total 1,228,601,382 1,018,429,871. 


.963,288,632 
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Hty,  tODs 58,638,740 18,116,761 19,786,847 

Tabacco,  lbs. 188,816,953 197,468,229 267,267,920 

4.— PROFITS  OF  COTTON  GROWING. 

There  are  a  namber  of  Oompaniee  and  A^eiiciea  established  in  the  Northern 
dties,  with  the  yiew  of  indneing  Capital  and  Immigration  to  the  prolific  agri- 
coltoral  regions  of  the  South.  The  purpose  is  a  good  one,  and  we  look  to 
these  associations  as  important  auxiliaries  in  reviving  the  drooping  fortunes  of 
our  people,  and  would  give  them  idl  the  idd  which  is  possible.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  still  that  much  may  be  effected  by  the  State  Legislatures,  acting  in 
ooojunctlon,  as  explained  in  our  letter  to  Governor  Perry,  of  South  Carofina, 
published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Rbvicw.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
Legiakture  of  Tennessee  is  the  only  one  that  has  acted  in  the  premises. 

in  the  circular  of  the  Aineriean  Land  Company,  which  is  before  us,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  give  in  detail  the  expenses  and  probable  profits  of  a  plantation 
working  one  hundred  hands,  in  ordinary  years.  Without  criticizing  tne  figures 
too  sererely,  it  may  bd  admitted  without  nesitation,  that  upon  the  basis  of  past 
resnlta,  and  with  cotton  at  80  cents  per  pound  much  more  than  the  minimum 
and  very  likely  the  maximum  profit,  arrived  at  in  the  circular,  may  be  certainly 
oounted  upon.    We  giye  the  figures : 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenses  incurred,  and  the  profits  received,  in 
and  from  the  coltiyation  of  1,260  acres  of  land — 1,000  in  Cotton,  and  250  in 
Com: 


100  hands,  at  $10  per  month.  $12,000 


100  barrels  of  Pork,  at  $40^ 
40  barrels  of  Molasses,  at  |40 
aothing  for  100  hands  at  $50 
60  firstHdass  Mules,  at  $150. . 
Wagons  and  Farming  Imple- 
ments   

Oxen  and  Cows 

6,000  bushels  of  Com,  at  $1.. 
Hay  and  Fodder , 


4.000 
1,600 
6,000 
7,500 

8,600 
1,600 
5,000 
1,600 


Oyerseei^s  Wages 2,000 

Assistant  Overseer's  Wages. .  800 
Medicines,    Medical    Attend- 
ance, ^ ,  1.600 

Carpenter*s    Tools,    Cooking 

Utenmls,  Ac 1,000 

Lumber 1,000 

Incidentals 1,500 

Fee  Simple  of  Land,  at  $20 

per  acre 26,000 

$74,400 


PBonrs. 


Fee  Simple  of  Land 25,000 

$169,000 
Deduct  Expenses 74,400 

Nett  Profite $8^600 


1,000  bales  of  Cotton— 400 

lbs.  each— «t  SO  cenU. $1 20,000 

7.500  bushels  oi^Corn,  at  $1 . .        7,600 

60  Mules,  at  $100  each 6,000 

Oxen  and  Cows I,0u0 

Carpenter's  Tools,  Ac 600 

Say  but  half  of  the  above  crop— 200  pounds  to  the  acre-  is  made,  and  the 
profiU  would  still  be  $24,600.  or  almost  the  cost  of  the  land,  which,  with  the 
eertain  development  of  the  South,  must  increase  In  yalue. 

5.— WHAT  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  REQUIRES. 

We  find  in  the  "  New  Orleans  Prices  Current"  an  excellent  article  pointing 
oat  very  trothfidly  the  only  path  which  will  lead  to  the  restoration  of  the 
South,  and  with  the  reestablishment  of  the  National  Commerce  and  Finances. 
The  writer  has  evidently  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
writes  and  clearly  perceives  the  exact  state  of  the  Soutb.  He  says  that  "  the 
cotton  bearing  lands  have  been  enriched,  instead  of  exhausted  by  the  war,  and 
are  at  least  as  fertile  as  they  ever  were ;  t^at  although  there  has  been  a  serious 
TedttcUou  in  the  supply  of  suitable  Ubor,  there  is  sUU  sufficient  left  to  nuse  a 
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fair  if  not  as  ample  a  crop  as  before  the  war  ;  that  to  effect  this  object  two  eon- 
ditioDB  are  essential ;  viz,  first,  that  the  laborers  be  indaced  or  compelled  to 
work ;  second,  that  the  planters  be  proyided  with  suflScient  cash  capital  to  meet 
the  requisitions  of  the  plantation  np  to  the  time  of  reimbursement  by  sales  of 
the  crop. 

"  The  first  of  these  two  essential  conditions  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Goyernment  through  instructions  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
to  insist  upon  plantation  freedmen  making  annual  contracts  with  planters,  and  to 
see  that  such  contracts  are  rigorously  enforced,  either  by  the  agents  of  the  Bu- 
reau alone,  or  by  them  in  conjunction  with  State  officers,  acting  under  State  laws. 
By  this  means  the  laborers  may  be  compelled  to  work.  We  have  no  fjuth  what- 
ever in  their  being  induced  to  do  so  by  any  of  the  motives,  which  ordinarily 
govern  white  laborers. 

"  The  second  condition  may  be  realised  by  the  prompt  action  of  Northern  ca- 
pitalists. The  planter  owns  the  land,  the  various  plantation  buildings  required 
for  the  shelter  of  his  family  and  laborers,  and  a  limited  stock  of  animals  and 
agricultural  implements.  He  also  requires,  in  addition,  more  animals  and 
an  increased  supply  of  agricultural  implements.  He  abo  requires  the 
means  of  furnishing  food  ana  clothing  to  the  laborers,  for  the  whole  period 
intervening,  before  gathering  his  crop  and  sending  it  to  market,  as  well  as  that 
portion  of  the  laborer's  wages  which  the  contract  may  make  payable  in  money, 
monthly. 

'*  Without  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  In  the  manner  indicated, 
no  crop  of  any  magnitude  can  be  expected.  Without  the  additional  capital 
needed,  not  even  the  required  supply  of  labor  will  be  sufficient.  In  this  event 
**  the  North,  the  East  and  the  West"  will  suffer  far  more  than  the  South.  We 
have  repeatedly  shown  that,  in  the  production  of  cotton,  much  more  than  a 
moiety  of  it — we  suppose  nearly  three-fourths — enures  to  the  benefit  of  others 
than  the  planter. 

"  If  those  who  desire  that  the  South  shall  raise  a  large  cotton  crop  will  estab- 
lish cotton  banks  in  the  Southern  cities  to  aid  the  plantei^-one  in  New  Orleana, 
for  example,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $20,000,000  to  loan  on  cotton  expectations, 
as  our  local  banks  did  before  the  war,  they  will  do  more  to  ensure  an  ample 
cotton  crop  than  by  all  the  conventions  they  can  assemble  or  resolutions  they 
may  pass." 

«.— FREE  LABOR  IN  TENNESSEE— COTTON. 

We  shall  chronicle  very  faithfully  the  developments  in  Southein  agriculture 
as  they  are  reported  by  the  piiblic  press.  Though  their  reports  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unfavorable,  we  are  glad  to  find  an  occftsional  exception.  "  The  Nashville 
Press  and  Times'*  furnishes  one  of  these  exceptions  as  the  following  extract  will 
show: 

**  It  may  be  a  selfish  suggestion,  but  the  farmers  of  every  portion  of  this 
State  where  cotton  can  be  grown  can  make  the  disorder  of  their  Southern 
neighbors  their  golden  importunity  to  produce  a  cotton  crop  of  greater  value 
than  any  four  crops  ever  were  to  Tennessee  before.  The  experimetit  of  free 
la6or  (we  beg  pardon  for  the  phrase,)  has  been  crowned  with  perfect  success 
throughout  Tennessee  wherever  it  has  been  applied  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
as  every  cotton  merchant  will  testify.  In  spite  of  a  very  dry  season  the  yield 
has  been  very  good,  and  the  quality  as  good  as  was  possible  under  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances.  We  do  not  think  it  probable  tnat  one-fourth  of  a  cotton 
crop  is  likelj  from  present  appearances,  to  be  raised  in  this  country  in  1 866, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  the  price  of  this  great  staple  must  be  highly  remunera^ 
tlve.  In  1861,  when  the  tobacco  farms  of  Virginia,  Missouri  and  Maryland 
lay  idle  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  took  advantage  of  the  fact,  and  made  that  crop 
more  profitable  to  them  than  it  ever  had  been  oefore,  in  spite  of  the  embarrasa- 
menta  of  war  and  the  depredations  of  marauders.  It  arose  from  the  sing^le  £act 
that  Kentucky  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  tob  icco  market,  and  could  exact 
nearly  her  own  price.    The  Tennessee  cotton  growers  will  enjoy  a  sinular  op- 
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portanity  next  year,  if  they  only  have  the  foresight  to  see  it,  and  the  practical 
Bigacity  to  avail  themselves  of  it  by  gaining  and  keeping  the  confidence  of  the 
laborers,  who  will  do  their  part  just  and  faithfaUy  as  their  employers,  and  are 
JQBtly  entitled  to  the  prompt  payment  of  fair  wages.  Here  is  the  turning 
point  of  the  whole  matter." 

7.— RICE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

When  will  the  United  States  become  again  a  great  rice  grower  and  exporter, 
and  when  will  the  rice  lands  of  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  more  proli- 
fic than  those  of  the  Nile,  contribnte  their  vast  results  to  swell  the  deeming 
wealth  of  the  Nation  ?  What  these  results  were  the  previous  issues  of  the  Rk- 
TRw  will  show,  and  our  "  Industrial  Resources,"  published  in  1852,  condensed 
aU  the  material  into  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  pages. 

From  a  circular  recently  issued  by  a  firemen  house  we  learn  that  to  80th 
September  last.  Asia  contributed  to  Europe  166,287  tons  against  828,692  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  Asiatic  export  for  1864-65,  there  were  still  afloat,  on 
Ist  November  last  25.584,  against  85,414  tons  previous  year.  The  Carolina 
crop  was  estimated  at  7,000  casks,  against  200,000  to  240,000  casks  ,in  former 
ywis.  Of  the  new  crop  but  little  would  find  its  way  to  New  York,  and  none  to 
Europe.  Formerly  the  United  States  exported  to  Europe  40,000  to  60,000  tons 
of  rice  annually  ;  now,  Europe  exports  heavily  to  the  United  States.  At  latest 
advices,  the  Burmah  and  Arracan  crop  was  in  good  order ;  from  India  the  re- 

Sort  was,  to  80th  October,  that  the  Bengal  crop  had  suffered  heavy  damage, 
ava  is  almost  disappearing  from  the  list  of  rice-producing  countries ;  and  China 
will  again,  this  season,  require  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rice  crop  of 
Burmah. 


ART.  I. -DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE. 

l.-^OMMER^E  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

The  CharluUm  Daily  New$,  one  of  the  mbst  enterprising  of  our  Southern  Ex- 
changes,  has  published  elaborate  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  Charleston  for 
the  quarter  ending  Slat  December,  1865,  which  we  would  gladly  give  in  full  but 
for  want  of  Apace.  After  Bpeaking  of  the  difficulty  in  compiling  these  tables, 
owing  to  defective  methods  of  arrangement  at  the  Custom  House,  the  Editor 
adds :  j 

By  reference  to  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  foreign  importa- 
tions amount  to  $166,838. 

The  duties  on  these  imports  were $     88,548.95 

Amount  of  dutiable  goods  warehoused 22,509.86 

Amount  of  duties  on  goods  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house         12,898.48 

Value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries 1,676,584.00 

Value  of  exports  to  coastwise  ports 8,529,785.00 

Number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 85 

Nocftber  of  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade 816 

These  figures  indicate  the  revival  of  a  commerce,  which  we  confidently  anti- 
cipate will  increase  and  multiply  until  Charleston  shall  rank  first  among  the 
cities  of  the   South  in  the   extent  and  value   of  her  import  and  export  trade. 

Of  the  coastwise  exports,  which  amounted  to  $8,529,786,  $8,108,806  came  to 
New  York. 

2.— COMMERCE    OF  MOBILE. 

The  Prices  Current  published  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Register  and  Advertiser, 
Mobile,  exhibits  already  the   spirit  and  energy  which  characterized  the  work 
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before  the  war,  and  the  eommerce  of  the  city,  where  we  are   now  on  a  Tidt,  U 
active  and  thriving. 

IMPORTS  OF  LEADING  ABTICLKB  INTO  THK   POBT  OP  MOBILE  TO  DECODfBSR    16,    1866. 

Artielet.  This  week.  Prerioaslj.  ToUL  laatBcMM 

Bagging. pieces 87 2468 2605 

'Eope coils 874 76M 8078  

Bacon hhds 82 2455 2487 

Butter. kegs 204 1842 2046 

Beef. bbU 10 1888 1848 

Bran sacks 691 12179 12870 

Cotton bales 10898 176607 187506 

Coffee sacks 838 4763 5086 

Corn— Ala.  A  Miss. .  .sacks 109 6786 6896 

Western sacks 1560 82678 84288 

Cheese boxes 802 7701 8608 

Coal — Alaliaroa tons 2 2 4 

"       Phil.  A  Eng tons 75 8866 8941 

Candles boxes 812 2868 8180 

Flour bbls 2661 42569 46120 

Hay bales 800 19955 20255 

Hides bales 10 416 426 

Lard kegs 187 8220 8357 

Lime— Alabama bbls 450 460 

Philadelphia. .  .hhds 8664 8654 ; 

Molasses bbls 95 1582 1677 

Oata. sacks 151 1 40517 42028 

Pork bbls 160 4728 4888 

PoUtoes bbls 948 15408 16866 

Bice tierces 18 786 749 

Soap boxes 401 8640 4042 

Sugar hhds 150 . . .  .1586 1686 *..... 

Salt sacks 9920 90187 100067 

Tobacco boxes 446 1768 2209 

Whisky bbls .^22 4890 5112 

MoBiLK — Exports  of  cotton  from  this  Port  from  the  first  of  September  in  the 
following  years; 

OreatBrtUdn.  •     France.  Other  Foreign      United  States 

^orts.  PortSb 

1866 57970 8165 20 76898 

1864 1 

1868 

1862 

1861 

1860 81948 28789 8128 46262 

1859 99009 * 42948 6261 40912 

1868 / 61487 49664 9274 27021 

1857 22976 21018 2695 9152 

1866 15656 15178 1470 4S850 

1855 89987 81269 5616 80485 

1854 80998 16148 982 14108 

1858 10776 6066 2871 27771 

1862 55087 4668 2385 84996 

1861 27925 8890 8444 20817 

1850 27778 12448 9087 11962 

1849 26897 12418 8185 15886 

8.— C0B4MERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  following  statistics  to   that  venerable  joomal  the 
y«w  OrleanM  Price  Current,  which  still  continues  to  exhibit  the  energy  and  Yigor 
.  of  youth,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  publications  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
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tXCTBIPTB  FmOM   THB  IHTBHIOm  IN  VBM 


Apples bblB.    8590S 

BMon,U8t,  osksfto.  18A83 
BMOO^bbbAbzft'  4M9 
Jtecon  Hams^bbd^     1609 

BftoonlBballc.Ibft.      

BtcrlBg pleees.     687t 

BaieBope....eoU8.  178T6 
Ba«ia7T7....bbl».    12881 

Batter kegs.    81880 

Batter bbto.       1T9 

Bnn uckB.  118814 

BMr..bbU  and  t'cs.  98M1 
Beef,  dried.... Jbt.      6800 

Goitoa bftlea.  2T1015 

Oom  in  ears . .  .bblSw  4170 
Com, shelled.. .s'ks.  66S2T8 
GottoB  8eed..8soks.    18199 

Clieese bxs.    96781 

Omdtes bxs.    81717 

Oosl,  western. .bbls.  994770 
Wd  Apples  A<^  *  1914 
Tlsxseea. . .  tieroes.       425 

Floor bbls.  790824 

Pestbersi ba|^  b 

Glassware... boxesL      9851 

Hemp bales     9609 

Hides 9951 

Bay bales.  226764 

Iron,  Pbr tons.    ..r. . 

.bandies     8575 


89698 

67416 

14980 

450!6 

4489 

6087 

14050 

87814 

18861 

89000 

8908 

81427 

14495 

125429 

11505 

8889 

80988 

88845 

69 

1606 

44098 

874277 

56082 

44934 

8000 

98726 

181044 

9255448 

40666 

86092 

410188 

1729089 

8729 

..... 

85744 

95805 

42262 

110405 

265993 

8900000 

2025 

70 

56 

1121 

899897 

974840 

, 

986 

619 

68879 

808 

4888 

29256 

168568 

160956 

152669 

60 

648 

8858 

6115 

TBAB  KHDncO  ON  TBS   81  ST  AUOTOT. 

Axneua.  18S4-M  1M8-64  ISftS-M 

Lard..tcs  and  bbls.  2981.  18027  60784 

Lard kegs.  7808  9655  90699 

Lime,  vettem,  bbls.  14029  14641  88148 

Lead pigs.  5  80  80964 

Lead,  bar....  kegs.  1658 

Molasses bbls.  18725  148460  818840 

Oats. . . .bbls  A  sks.  87898S  785568  659550 

Onions bbls.  17558  18822  86401 

OiLlard bbls.  2507  1168  9888 

PoUtoes bbls.  81588  150615  207698 

Pork....tcsdEbbIs.  41795  67028  816528 

Pork hhds 580  1874 

Pork  in  bnlk... lbs.  280600        8808500 

Portersnd  Ale,bls.  11604  8405  20940 

Packing  Yarn  reels.  789  88  8748 

Skins,  Deer,  packs.  117  09  1548 

Shot kegs.  17  225  4001 

Bngar bbda.  9845  75158  195186 

Bogar bbls.  2045  8288  4803 

Soap boxs.  862S7  18S46  12902 

Sbingles M.  lo64  58  7000 

StaTes M.  1907  846  10178 

Tsllow bbls.  888  57  1085 

Tobacco,  leaf,  bhds.  8410  1868  80950 

Tobacco,  chew.  bxs.  18989  14184  14544 

Tobacco bales.  79  96  874 

Twine bandies.  2151  1899  8508 

Whisky bbls.  81288  16615  185048 

Wheat.. bbls  dE sks.  8084  589  18116 


4.— SUGAR  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA. 

1864-63 
Number  of  Crop 

Parishes  plantations.  Hbds. 

Orleans 1 26. 

St  Bernard 1 861. 

Plftqaemine 29 2801. 

Terrebonne 21 426. 

Assnmption 81 968 


1861-68 
Nnmber  of  Crop 

plantations.  Hhds. 

...     6 1790 

...  19 6640 

. ..  42 22488 

...'88 28889 

.154 87766 


Lafourche 7 118 76 29781 

St  Charles 6 73 84 19191 

St  John  the  Baptist 4 48 64 18848 

St  James 18 267 88 84224 

Ascension 19 1285 68 80722 

IberviUe 28 429 121 41921 

Jefferson 8 808 26 11086 

St  Mary 2 61 168 48779 

Point  Coupee 1 4 69 22666 

WestBaton  Rouge 8 86 64 24697 

East  Baton  Rouge 1 60 89 10949 


16  Parishes 170 


6766. 


.1090 889647 


Ko  returns  were  receired  from  the  following  8  parishes,  but  for  reference  we 
gtre  their  product  for  1861-2. 

Rapides ....  86 19687 

Avoyelles .... 

W.  Feliciana .... 

E.  Feliciana 

fttMartin 

Vermillion .... 

La&yette .... 

St  Landry 


19. 
18. 

4. 
77. 

8. 

6. 
89. 


.  6121 
.  6712 
.  716 
.16088 
.  907 
.  1848 
.   7902 
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6— IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS,  FROM  THE  INTERIOR,  FOR  10  YEARS 

FROM  THK     1st    8EPTKMBEB    TO    THE    81ST    AUOUBT,    IN    XAOH    TEAK. 


I 


.L 


f 
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N  e^COTTON  STATISTICS,  1855-1865. 

Total  Crop.  Bee.  at  New  Orleans.       Arera^  Price. 

MaU$.  BaUt.  Cts,  p.  lb, 

1855-56 8,527,845 1.759,293 9 

1856-57 2,989,519 1,518,247 12^ 

1857-58 8,118,962 1,678,616 llf 

1858-59 3,851,481 1,774,298 Hi 

1859-60 4,675,770 2,255,448 loj 

1860-61 8,700,000 1,849,312 11 

1861-62 88,880 10 

1862-63 22,078 55^ 

1868-64 181.044 85 

1864-65 271,015 69i 

Becelpta  Ayenure 

Seasons.                          at  New  Orleans.          Price  per  Bale.  Total  Va^nt, 

1863-64 1,440,779 $88  00 $64,749,602 

1864-56 1,284,768 40  00 61,890,720 

1866-66 1,769,298 40  00 70,871,720 

1866-67 1,518,247 67  00 86,266,079 

1867-58 1,678,616 52  60 88.127,340 

1868-59 1,774,298 58  00 92,087,794 

1869-60 2,266,448 48  60 109,889,228 

1860-61 1,849,812 60  00 92,466,600 

1861-62 88,880 46  50 1,769,040 

1862-63 22,078 23182 15.107,082 

1863-64 131,044 856  20 46,677,872 

1864-65 271,015 270  54 18,326,398 


Total  of  12  years. .  16,289,873 »817,225,607 

Date  of  Beceipt        Beoeiptsof  NewOrop  Total  Beoel|lts  Total 

of  First  Bale.  to  beptember  1st.  at  New  Orleans.  Crop. 

1853.  .Aug.  9 74  1853-54.  .1,440,776 2,930,027 

1854.  .July  25 1,391  1854-56.  .1.784,768 2,847.689 

1856.  .July  26 28,288  1856-66.  .1,769,298. . .  .3,627,845 

1856.  .July  16 1,166  1866-57.  .1,513,247. . .  .2,989,619 

1867.  .Aug.  16.' 33  1867-68.  .1  678,616 8,118,962 

1858.  .July  26 4,834  1868-59.  .1,774,298 3,861,481 

1869.  .July  25 9,698  1859-60.  .2,265,448 4,675,770 

1860.  .July    6 36,670  1860-61.  .1,849,312. . .  .8,699,926 

1861..Aug.ll 61  1861-62..      88,880 

1862 1862-63..  22,078 

1868. .Sept  7 1868-64..  181,044 

1864.. Aug.  14 12  1864-65..  271,015 

1865..  Aug.  11 22 

7.— OUR  COTTON  SUPPLIES. 

We  have  all  along  maintained,  against  every  interested  argument  or  state- 
ment, that  the  cotton  at  the  South,  available  for  export,  would  not  equal 
2,000,000  bales,  including  the  crop  of  1866 ;  and,  after  having  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  throughout  the  entire  cotton  district,  we  can  safely  say  that  the 
crop  of  1866  will  by  no  possibility  exceed  1,000,000  bales,  if  it  even  reach  that 
figure. 

The  weight  of  the  bales  which  are  now  going  forward  average  much  less 
than  those  of  previous  years,  in  consequence  of  wastage  and  stealage,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  2,000,000  bales  exceed  in  weight  1 ,800,000  before  the  war. 

Having  published  our  own  cotton  estimate,  we  give  that  of  an  intelligent  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  7%me$, 
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THE  COTTON  QUESTION — THE  BTATEMXNT  OF  1ICS8B8.   NEILL  BROS.   A  00. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Thnee, — In  your  paper  of  the  12th,  reference  is 
made  to  the  eotton  circalar  of  Messrs.  Neill  Brosw  <&  Co.,  and  to  their  estimates 
of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  from  the  end  of  the  rebellion 
until  the  crop  of  1866  comes  to  market. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Messrs.  NeiU  Bros.  A  0>.  are  chiefly  agents  for 
English  cotton  buyers,  and  that  England  may  be  the  parchaser  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  cotton  now  in  tiiis  country.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well  to  con- 
sider our  position  rery  carefully. 

In  their  public  circular  of  October  81,  Messrs.  NeiU  Bros,  held  y  out  the  ex- 
pectation of  2,500,000  to  8.000,000  bales.  They  have  now  come  down  to 
2,100,000  bales,  which  is  850,000  more  than  the  estimate  of  the  writer,  basjed 
on  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  matter ;  but  the  case  is  strong  enough  on 
Messrs.  Neill's  final  conclusion.     We  will,  therefore,  analyze  it  a  litSe : 

Messrs.  Neill's  estimate  of  old  cotton  on  hand  at  end  of  rebellion  and 

crop  of  1865 2,100,000 

Deduct  the  very  small  allowance  made  by  them  for  damage 100,000 

2,000,000 
Allow  for  Sonthern  consumption  for  18  months,  from  May  1st,  1866, 
to  November  1,  1866,  the  actual  amount  consumed  by  the  South 
in  12  months  of  1860 150,000 

1,860,000 
Actual  consumption  of  the  North,  6  montiiis,  from  May  1,  1866,  to 
November  1,  1866 260,000 

1,590,000 
Allow  for  consumf  tion  at  the  North,  from  November  1, 1866,  to 
November  1, 1866,  three-fourths  the  capacity  of  the  mills 600,000 

990,000 

Actual  export  from  May  1,  1866,  to  November  1, 1866 236,000 

Estimated  export  in  November 100,000^  886,000 

654,000 

Thus  it  appears  that  unless  we  let  too  much  cotton  slip  through  our  fingers 
under  the  present  temporary  pressure,  caused  by  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
Southern  owners  to  get  their  cotton  out  of  the  country  oefore  Christmas, 
when  they  fear  trouble  from  the  negroes,  we  shall  have  but  654,000  bales 
for  all  Europe  for  eleven  months  use,  even  if  we  clean  out  every  bale ;  but, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  very  small  crop  in  1866,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  commercial  stock  held  by  factors,  merchants  and  speculators  can  run  down 
to  nothing,  or  to  less  than  100,000  bales,  leaving  564,000  for  export. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  evidence  that  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices 
prevailing  last  spring,  the  planting  of  cotton  in  India  was  curtailed  at  least  25 
per  cent. 

Also  the  crop  of  Egypt,  which  is  now  being  delivered,  has  fallen  off  about 
one-third.  The  last  crop  was  440,000  bales,  of  over  500  pounds  each ;  this  crop 
will  not  exceed  800,000  bales. 

China  and  Japan  have  ceased  to  export  cotton,  but  are  importing  cotton  from 
India. 

Cotton  is  our  gold,  and  England  should  be  made  to  pay  its  full  gold  value. 

A  high  price  ror  cotton  gives  the  best  security  that  can  be  given  for  peace 
and  good  order,  with  justice  and  g^ood  wages  to  the  laborer  in  the  Southern 
States.  E.  A. 
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8.--P0RK  PACKING  IN  THE  WEST  FOR  FIFTEEN  TEARS. 

BelieTine  that  it  will  be  interestiiig  to  the  trade  to  know  the  namber  <^  hogs 
packed  in  the  West,  as  reported  by  the  Frict  Current  the  past  fifteen  years,  we 
hare  examined  our  files,  and  made  up  the  following  figures  from  them.  It  is 
evident  that  the  returns  were  not  as  full  as  they  should  have  been  for  the  first 
three  years,  but  the  idea  was  then  a  new  one,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  them. 

Tear.                              "So.  of  Hogs.  Tear.                            No.  of  Hogs. 

L849-60 1,662,220  1867-68 2,210,778 

1860-61 .1,882,867  1868-69 1,466,662 

1861-62 1,182,846  1869-60 2,860,822 

1862-68 2,201,110  1860-61 2,166,702 

1868-64 2,684,770  1861-62 2,898,666 

1864-66 2,124,404  1862-68 4,069,620 

186tt-4J6 2,489,602  1868-64 ; .  .8,261,106 


1866-67 2,818,468 


(  CindnnaH  Price  OurrenL) 


'    ART.  II.-DEPABTMMT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— RAILROADS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Having  recently  travelled  through  the  State  of  Tennessee^  we  can  speak  ad- 
visedly of  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  in  re-opening  and  equipping 
her  important  railroad  works.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Colonel  Tait, 
President  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road,  and  was  glad  to  karn  from 
him  that  the  losses  of  the  road  were  much  less  than  anticipated,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  it  would  be  restored  to  the  full  vieor  which  characterized  its  opera- 
tions before  the  war,  Substantial  bridges  and  work-shops  are  being  constructed 
and  locomotives  and  cars  procured. 

Having  no  recent  reports  of  any  of  the  Tennessee  roads,  we  shall  draw  upon 
previous  ones  in  order  to  show  their  great  importance : 

Comparative  Statement  of  Receipte^  Mempkie  and  Charleston  Railroad,  for  past 

three  years : 

Becelpts.                                       1809.  1860.  1861. 

From  Passengers $761,923.01  $976,269.83  $1,022,696.48 

"      Freight. 609,991.66  682,668.26  729,876.98 

"      Mail 66,176.00  66,177.00  64,064.68 

"      Ex.  and  rents 13,722.78  22,089.08  84,676.61 

Total $1,880,812.40         $1,686,076.67  $1,841,112.60 

Mebcphis  and  Ohio  Railboad. — ^This  road  forms  an  im]>ortant  link  in  the 
chain  of  railroads  connecting  Loaisville,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  extending 
from  Memphis  to  Paris,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  The  road  was  completed 
67  miles  to  Brownsville,  in  1866 ;  to  Humboldt,  82  miles,  in  April,  1869,  and  to 
Paris,  the  northern  terminus,  May  11,  1860.  In  conseauence  of  the  Clarksville 
road  not  having  been  completed,  direct  communication  was  not  made  with 
Louisville  until  April  16,  1861,  on  which  day  the  first  through  train  left  Mem- 
phis, and  arrived  in  Louisville  in  twenty  hours.  The  time  has  since  been 
reduced  to  eighteen  hours,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Tennessee  river  bridge, 
we  are  assured  it  will  be  still  further  reduced.  The  distance  from  Memphis  to 
Louisville  is — Memphis  and  Ohio  Road,  180  miles;  Memphis,  Clarksville  and 
Louisville  Road,  83  miles,  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  167  miles— total, 
880  miles.  The  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  this  rooite, 
and  the  partial  prostration  of  trade  in  consequence  of  the  war,  precludes  the 
formation  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  immense  business  that  will  be  transacted 
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by  ibis  road  when  peace  shall  again  be  restored.  For  the 'present  we  ean  only 
refer  to  the  movements  of  freight  over  the  road,  as  indicated  by  the  statements 
elsewhere  contained  in  this  report.  Each  year's  eamlDgs  of  the  road  hays 
evinced  a  decided  incresse  over  the  preceding  year.  In  1860  the  receipts 
exhibited  an  increase  over  1859  of  67  per  cent. ;  and  in  1861  over  1860  of  20 
per  cent,  of  which  $59,061  was  from  passengers,  $29,831  from  freights,  and 
$2,691  from  mails — total  increase,  $91,686.  'Ihe  total  receipts  of  the  past  year 
embraced  $362,595.33;  operating  expenses  same  time,  $190,764.78  ;  leaving  as 
nett  earnings,  $171,840.55.  The  road,  as  we  are  informed,  has  cost  about 
$3,300,000,  iocluding  buildings  and  equipments.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
road  may  be  briefly  stated :  Tennessee  bonds,  maturing  in  1895,  *96,  '97,  *98, 
and  '99,  $1,493,000;  Company  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1866,  $97,000;  Com- 
pany income  bonds,  10  per  cent,  due  in  1870,  $432,000 — total  funded  debt, 
$2,022,000 ;  floating  debt,  $278,000— total  liabilities,  $2,300,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the  road  exceeds  the  total  lia- 
bilities of  the  Company  by  1,000,000.    Annexed  we  give  a 

Comparative  Statement  of  Receipts,  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroads,  for  past  three 

years, 

Becoipts.  1850.  1660.  186L 

From  Passengers $71,674.65  $130,286.90  $189,847.66 

"      Freight 76,976.85  136,815.84  166,647.78 

•*      Mail 1,273.40  8,908.68  6,600,00 

"      Express , 160.40             

Totel $149,986.30  $271,010.82  $362,695.83 

Mississippi  aud  Tennbbseb  Railroah. — ^The  completion  of  this  important 
artery  of  commerce  and  trav^-l  opens  up  direct  railroad  communication  with 
Granada,  Canton,  Jackson  and  New  Orleans,  and  reduces  the  time  between 
Memphis  and  the  latter  point  to  twenty -three  hours.  Twenty  miles  of  the  road 
on  the  southern  end,  from  Oakland  to  Granada,  was  completed  on  the  3d  of 
July,  and  the  first  through  train  left  this  city  on  the  following  day.  The 
future  prospecta  of  the  road  are  certainly  of  the  most  flattering  character. 
Passing  through  one  of  the  richest  Cotton-growing  regions  of  the  South,  and 
forming,  as  it  does,  an  important  part  of  the  great  Northern  and  Southern  line 
of  travel,  its  future  operations  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  profitable  to  the 
public  and  remunerative  to  btoekhulders  and  others  interested.  Tlie  road  is  99 
miles  in  length,  and  is,  for  the  most  part^  well  built.  There  are  thirteen 
*'Howe  Trues"  bridges,  and  seven  wrought  iron,  in  spans  of  25  and  30  feet, 
resting  on  solid  and  substantial  approaches.  The  pressure  of  the  times  has  pre- 
vented the  erection  of  permanent  depot  buildings  and  machine  shops  at  Mem- 
phis, which  was  wisely  deferred  until  the  track  should  be  completea;  yet  this 
company  does  all  its  own  repairs  in  temporary  shops,  attached  to  which  is  a  car 
manufactory,  which  is  turuing  out«all  the  cars  required  by  the  road — some  of 
them  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  business  of  the  road  during 
the  past  year,  1861,  circumstances  conndered,  has  been  excellent,  the  amount  of 
freight  shipped  from  the  city  especially  showing  a  marked  increase.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  road,  in  its  various  departments,  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Comparative  Statement  of  Receipts,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  for  past 

three  years. 

Receipts.  1859.  1890.  1861. 

From  Passengers $  66,686.41  $  74,528,06  $  78,066.62 

"      Freight 104,704.76  140,625.79  184.660.60 

"      Mail 747.33  1,647.83  5,787,60 

"      Express  rents,  <fec..  4,426.00  4,426.00  1,890.02 

Total $176,513.50  $221,026.18  $220,333.74 
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-RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NUMBER  OF  COMPANIES 
IN  EACH  STATE,  WOT  THEIR  MILEAGE  AND  COST,  IN  THE 
YEARS  1860,  1860,  AND  1864.* 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  HAmpshire 

Vermont 

MuttchaB«tta. 

Khode  Island 

Connecticat. 

K.KStaU*. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTanla 

Delaware 

Maryland  h  Dis.  of  Col. 

Middle  AtlanUe  StaUk 


West  Virginia.. 

Kentncky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Missouri. 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Interior  SlaUs 


•Virginia 

Kortb  Carolina.. 
Sonth  Carolina. . 

Oeorsria. , 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louislaita. 

Texas 


Southern  iStaiet.. 


California  . 
Oregon.... 


Padfie  StaUe. 


North -East  em  States... 
Middle  Atlantic  States. . 

Interior  States. 

Sotithern  States 

Pacific  States 


104 


166 


144 


92 


MiLXAQB. 


1860       1860       1864 


245.3 
467.7 
290.0 
1066.1 

6ao 

401.9 


2006.0 


1860.8 
206.4 

1240.1 
89.2 
269.0 


8106.6 


97.0 
78.2 
676.8 
842.0 
228.0 
110.6 
20.0 


1461.0 


884.2 

282.6 

289.0 

64S.0 

21.0 

182.6 

76.0 

79.6 


1956.7 


2508.0 
81060 
1461.0 
1956.7 


471.9 
661.0 
664.0 
1264.2 
107.9 
000.8 


8659.8 


2682.8 
660.8 

2098.4 
126.8 
886.8 


6854.1 


852.6 

688.7 
2946.6 

779.2 
2168.2 
2799.2 

904.6 

'6518 

'8115 

88.6 

1262.6 


18,241.8 


18787 
987.4 
978.0 

1419.8 
401.6 
742.7 
862.6 
884.3 
806.6 


7866.9 


6061 
660.8 
687.1 
12860 
125.2 
629.6 


Cost  of  Pbopxbtt. 


1860 


_i_ 


27,000,000 
li660,0O0 
11,266,000 
47,719,000 
2,918,000 
18,785,000 


8792.3     $97,298,000 


2820.9 
8646 

8869.8 
126.8 
408.8 


860i^ 

666.8 

88ia9 

89^2 

2195.2 

8156.2 

1010.2 

167.0 

804.8 

40.0 

924.8 

8a5 

129&7 


14,76&8 


18787 
988.9 
978.0 

1419.8 
405.5 
804.7 
862.5 
884.8 
4616 


76104 


22.6      147.8 
19.5 


22.6      166.8 


86598 
68641 


8792.8 

7580.8 


13.241.8  1475a8 
7856.9    7610.5 
22.5      186.8 


$62,977,000 
9,849,000 

44543,000 
2,282,0t0 

12,241,000 


$181,892,000 


$479^000 
1.880,000 

10,785,000 
8,846,000 
4043,000 
2,441,000 
612,000 


$88,802,000 

$7,366,000 
8,707,r-- 
7,526,< 

13,272,000 

210.000 

1,H6,000 

2,020,000 

1,840,000 


$87,887,000 


$97,223,000 
181.892,000 
38.862,000 
87,887,000 


1860 


$16,065,000 
28,086,000 
2a856,000 
58642,000 
4406,000 
21,648,000 


$147,392,000 

$128,915,000 

28,966,000 

146,744000 

4852,000 

21,619,000 


$330,496,000 

$21,656,000 
18.046.000 

109,601,000 
30,528,000 
71,187,000 

102,548,000 
88,458,000 


18,623,000 

42,34^000 
1,156,000 
80,998,000 


$479,947,000 


$42,906,000 
17,560,000 
22,063,000 
29,3^9,000 
8,628,000 
17,598,000 
24,468,000 
12,021,000 
11,082,000 


$185,644,000 


$1,600,000 


$147,892,000 
830.496,000 
479,947,000 

185,044,000 
l,6J0,00t' 


1864 


$12,669,000 
22,489,000 
28,852,000 
69,051,000 
4688,000 
28,014,000 


$149,668,000 


$136,887,000 

88,892,000 

170,080,000 

4600,000 

22,737,000 


$372,096,000 


$21,985,000 

21.062,000 

117,588,000 

85,091,000 

71,296,000 

120,417,000 

87,165,000 

8,850,000 

25,496,000 

1,400,000 

60,046,000 

1,155,000 

83,688,000 


$540,079,000 


$42,906,000 
19,120  000 
22,058,000 
29.389,000 
8,6^000 
18161,000 
24,682,000 
12,021,000 
16,289,000 


$193,198,000  ' 


$7,900,000 
700,000 


$1,600,000       $8,600,000 


$149,653,000 

372,096,000 

640,079,000 

198,198,000 

8,600,000 


Total  United  States.    610    9020.7  80,6346  88.90a6   $299,924000  $1.145.079,00(>  ♦1,264386.000 
*  The  reports  on  Sonthem  roads  for  1864  not  included. 
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Memphis  and  Littlk  Rock  Railboad. — ^The  prospects  of  this  road  are  of  a  very 
flatteriog  and  gratifying  character.  Several  months  since  (1862)  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  passed  into  the  bands  of  a  new  administration,  under  whose 
auspices  the  ^rk  of  completion  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigor.  From  official 
sources  we  learn  that  track- laving  is  progressing  on  both  ends,  that  the  grading 
is  completed  from  Duvall'a  Bluff,  on  White  river,  to  Little  Rock,  and  some  18 
miles  of  track  laid  down  since  April  last,  with  the  prospect  of  completion  by 
the  Ist  November.  Prior  to  this  date  it  is  expected  that  the  bridge  crossing  the 
St.  Francis  will  be  completed,  when  we  shall  be  in  direct  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  Little  Rock.  The  heaviest  portion  of  the  grading  of  the 
intervening  space  of  forty-five  miles  between  Madison  and  DuvalKs  Bluff,  has 
'been  performed ;  the  iron  for  the  entire  road  purchased,  and  a  sufficient  amount 
delivered  to  complete  the  road  from  White  river  to  Little  Rock,  as  well  as  some 
fifteen  miles  on  the  second  or  middle  diyision,  leaviog  but  thirty  miles  of  iron 
for  future  delivery. 

8.— RAILROAD  PROGRESS  IN  TEXAS. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  progress  was  made  upon  the  railroads 
of  Texas  during  the  war,  but  suppose  little  or  none.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  information  from  parties  in  that  State.  The  latest  RepdR  was  in  1860, 
and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Richardson.  The  liberal  aid  in  lands  and 
money  which  Texas  holds  out  to  railroad  enterprise  must  produce  great  results. 

RAILROAD    PR0GRI88   IN  TEXAS. 

The  following  twelve  companies,  are,  we  believe,  the  only  ones  by  whom  any 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  table  below  shows  correctly  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  each  up  to  October  1st,  1859 : 

1.  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad, 

2.  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos  and  Colorado  " 
8.  Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  " 
4.  Houston  and  Texas  Central  ** 
6.  Washington  County                                      " 

6.  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf  " 

7.  Southern  Pacific  '* 

8.  Memphis,  El  Paso  and  Pacific  " 

9.  New  Orleans  and  Texas  " 

10.  Eastern  Texas  Road,  16  or  20  miles. 

11.  Indianola  road,  amount  graded  not  known. 

12.  Aransas  road,  5  wiles  embankment  and  grade. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  of  272-i-  miles  completed,  over  130  or  140  miles  graded, 
and  85  miles  more  under  contract 

The  contract  to  complete  the  6^^  miles  from  the  city  of  Galveston  to  connect 
with  the  road  at  Virginia  Point,  requires  that  it  shall  be  completed  early  in  De- 
cember. The  Bridge  over  the  Bky  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  grading  of 
about  4|  miles  from  the  city  to  the  bridge  is  also  nearly  done  and  ready  for  the 
ties  and  iron.  The  contracts  require  that  the  entire  road  ehall  be  completed 
and  the  cars  running  from  Galveston  to  Houston  over  the  Bay,  by  the  first  of 
January  next 

The  grading  on  the  Aransas  road  consists  chiefly  of  an  embankment  from 
the  main  channel  through  the  Bay  to  the  mainland.  This  embankment  has 
been  thrown  up  by  Mr.  Hawley,  who  is  now  at  work  there  with  bis  dredge- 
boat. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  Eastern  Texas  road  by  the  former  company 
under  its  former  name,  some  ten  miles  north  of  Beaumont.  We  are  informed 
that  the  present  company  commenced  grading  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south 
of  Beaumont,  with  a  view  to  make  Sabine  Pass  the  terminus,  and  expect  to  have 
twenty-five  miles  graded  by  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature.     Col.  Stamps 
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U  now  BQperiatending  the  mding.    The  9^0,000  reqaired  by  the  last  Leglda- 
tare,  has  not  been  deposited. 

The  Washington  County  road  is  now  being  graded  on  the  west  of  the  Bra- 
loe,  and  we  are  assured,  will  soon  be  completed  to  Brenhani.  The  company  are 
taking  measures  to  have  a  substantiiil  bridge  oonstrueted  over  the  Bratoa. 


ART.  XL-DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— MANUFACrURING  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  is  usual,  just  before  the  meeting  of  a  new  Congress,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  is  pouring  out  a  large  number  of  public  documents ;  but  the  most 
interesting  and  important  is  a  quarto  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pi^^ 
compiled  from  the  census  returns  of  1860,  on  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  Mr.  Harlan  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, he  re-organised  the  affiiirs  of  the  Census  Office,  and  the  volume  alluded 
to  is  the  first  issued  under  the  new  arrangement.  The  introduction  to  the  work, 
prepared  under  the  immediate  supervision  4>f  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office  (Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds^,  contains  a  marvelous  amount  of  valuable  finforma> 
tion,  while  the  statistical  taoles.  arranged  and  corrected  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson,  the 
chief  clerk  in  charge  of  the  office,  contains  a  number  of  features  which  will  com- 
mand general  approbation.  In  looking  over  the  immense  number  of  facts  here 
collected,  we  have  picked  out  a  few  items  which  may  interest  our  readers,  and 
are  as  follows : 

Tutal  valne  Total  valiie 

Uanufketores.  fortStfO.  MumiiMtarea.  for  186a 

Boots  and  shoes. $91,889,298     Iron 78,1*75,382 

Bread  and  crackers. 16,980.012    Pig  iron 20,870,120 

Brick. 10,258,784    Jewelry. 10,415,811 

Carpenterins: 12,646,392     Leather. 76,697,747 

Carriages.." 2fr,848,906     Lumber 104,928,842 

Clothing 89,000,000     Steam  engines 46,767,486 

Coal 20,243,687     Marble  and  stone  work. .     16.244,044 

Cotton  goods 107,837,783    Paper. 21,216,802 

Fisheries 14,284,405    Printing  and  publishing. .     31,063,898 

Flour  and  meal 248,580,365    Provisions. 81,986,438 

Furniture 25,632,298     Soap  and  candles. 18,464,574 

Gold  mining 47,163,170    Sugar  refining 42,148,284 

Hardware 10,908,106     Woolen  goods. 60,685,190 

2.— THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  PIANO  MANUFACTORY. 

We  clip  from  the  New  York  Worfd  of  21st  December,  the  following  in  regard 
to  Piano  Fortes  Manufacture  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  success  and  ex- 
tent of  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Knabe  <&  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  whose 
instrument)  we  cheerfully  recommend  to  our  readers  : 

"  Until  about  forty  years  ago,  Americans  were  content  to  purchase  at  large 
prices  very  indifferent  piano-fortes  from  England,  France  and  (?ermany.  These 
instruments,  never  very  good  in  themselves,  were  utterly  unable  to  stand  the 
excessive  variation  of  our  climate,  and  the  super-heating  of  our  parlors  generaUy, 
so  that  after  two  or  three  years  they  became  mere  rattle  traps,  fit  only  for 
kindling-woad.  One  of  the  tir^t  housed  to  assert  that  America  could  manufac- 
ture for  herself,  and  whose  efforts  were  successful  in  diminishing  the  importa- 
tion of  pianos,  was  that  of  Knabe  and  Co.,  who  commenced  business  over  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  Monumental  City  of  Baltimore.  Their  beginnings  were  humble, 
for  large  investments  in  an  untried  branch  of  trade,  which  must  at  once  come 
Into  competition  with  the  best  manufactures  of  Europe,  was  then  a  thing  un- 
heard of,  since,  besides  the  competition  to  be  overcome,  there  was  a  wide- 
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spread,  deeply-rooted  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  encountered, 
llie  excellence  of  the  Knabe  piano,  howerer,  gradnally  attracted  attention,  and 
it  b^an  to  command  a  market  elsewhere  than  in  Baltimore.  Pianos  made  in 
the  Eastern  States  also  began  to  claim  attention,  and  the  fact  came  to  be  realized 
that  instruments  worthy  of  that  name  could  be  made  in  America,  and  that  it 
was  worse' than  folly  to  import  an  article  at  a  high  price,  which  could  be  fur- 
nished at  home  better  in  quality,  and  at  about  two  thirds  the  cost. 
^  **  Under  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  house  of  Knabe  gathered  strength 
aind  made  headway,  until  to-day  their  manufactory  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  their  business  extends  all  oyer  the  United  States,  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  even  to  Europe. 

**  This  house  is  the  only  rival  of  the  few  great  piano  establishments  of  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  States,  and  the  Knabe  instruments  are  running  a  race 
in  popularity,  and  successfully  competing  in  the  North  and  East  with  the  best 
pianos  nuide  there.    The  enterprise  of  the  firm  is  noteworthy. 

*'  The  present  capacity  of  their  manufactory  enables  them  to  turn  out  thirty- 
five  pianos  per  week ;  but  the  success  of  their  agency  in  New  York,  carried  on 
by  J.  Bauer  <&  Co.,  lias  so  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  their  instruments, 
that  they  have  been  compeUed  to  erect  a  new  wing  to  their  building  on  Eutaw 
and  West  streets,  Baltimore,  which,  with  the  lumber  yard  attached,  occupies 
two  entire  blocks.  This  extensive  manufactory  is  five  stories  high,  and  with 
the  new  wing  attached,  will  present  a  frontage  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet,  with  a  depth  on  all  the  floors  of  the  building  of  forty  feet.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  a  piano  factory  in  the  world  of  much  larger  dimensions.  All  the  modem 
mechanical  aids  to  labor  are  contained  therein;  their  beautiful  engine  turns  a 
hundred  wheels,  and  moves  a  score  of  saws ;  the  motive-power,  steam,  warms 
the  entire  building,  and  a  number  of  rare  and  costly  machines,  of  extraordinary 
power  and  unique  invention,  are  in  constant  operation  to  produce  the  beautifm 
specimens  of  workmanship  which  the  Knabe  pianos  exhibit 

"  The  pianos  of  Knabe  and  Co.  are  sterling  instruments,  thoroughly  made  of 
first-class  and  long-seasoned  materials,  so  that  their  powers  of  endurance  may 
be  entirely  relied  upon.  They  are  not  turned  out  rapidly  with  a  view  only  to 
their  sale,  but  the  makers  expect  that  each  piano  shall  be  an  advertisement,  of 
many  years'  standing,  of  the  sterling  excellence  of  their  work. 

'*  There  are  but  few  makers  of  grand  pianos  in  the  country,  and  in  this  class 
of  instruments  the  Knabe  acknowledges  no  superior.  Their  new  scale  has 
produced  an  instrument  of  noble  qualities.  The  tone  is  large  and  sonorous, 
orilliant  and  sympathetic,  round  and  bell-like,  and  its  power  of  singing  or  sus- 
taining the  sound  is  not  exceeded  in  any  instrument  now  made.  The  touch  is 
firm,  yet  elastic ;  light,  yet  powerful,  meeting  every  want  of  the  player.  It  is 
an  instrument  of  surpassing  beauty,  grandeur  and  richness — one  that  could  not 
fail  to  inspire  a  good  player  with  exquisite  thoughts. 

"The  new  squares  are  equally  marked  in  their  general  excellence.  The 
popular  weakness  seems  now  to  be  in  favor  of  a  great  body  of  tone.  This  is 
not  in  accordance  with  correct  taste.  The  Knabe  square  piano  has  plenty  of 
tone,  but  is  of  a  refined  and  beautiful  character,  sympathetic  and  brilliant,  clear 
and  equal  in  all  its  registers,  and  its  singing  quality  is  but  little  less  than  that 
of  their  grand.  In  point  of  touch  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  while  in  finish 
and  exterior  appearance  the  workmanship  is  perfect  The  purchaser  of  a  Knabe 
square  piano  may  rest  assured  that  he  possesses  one  of  the  finest  instruments  in 
the  world. 

"  The  uprights  are  the  best  of  their  class  now  made  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
tone  is  sweet  and  silvery,  rich  and  sentimental,  and  possesses  far  more  power 
than  could  be  expected  from  instruments  of  that  class.  They  stand  well  in  time ; 
their  small,  compact  form  is  very  convenient,  the  cases  elegant,  and  they  are  in 
«very  way  an  aamirable  instrument" 
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ART.  IIL-MISCELLANL 

1.— SOUTHERN  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Among  the  associations  recently  fprmed  for  the  development  of  \he  South  is 
one  at  Washington  City,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Aloz.  W.  RandalL  This  as- 
sociation pots  rorth  the  following  facts  ; 

The  economists)  of  the  North,  who  have  paid  hot  little  attention  to  this  qaes- 
tioD,  will  be  astonished  at  the  immense  productions  of  those  States  in  1860,  as 
shown  by  the  eighth  census  reports. 

ALABAMiu 

Alabama  has  nnder  cultivation  6,386,724  acres  of  land,  and  produced : 

Cotton,bale8 989,956 

Com.  bushels. 33,226,282 

Sweet  potatoes,  bashels 6,439,91'7 

Live  stock,  value  $43,411,611 

Slaughtered  animals,  value 110,000,000 

Butter,  pounds 6,028,478 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia  has  8,662,758  acres  of  cultivated  lands. 

Cotton,  bales 702,860 

Corn,  bushels 30,776,298 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 6,658,641 

Live  stock,  value $38,872,734 

Of  land  purchased  of  the  Government  by  individuals,  not  under  cultivation, 
it  had  18,687,732  acres. 

FLOBIDA. 

Acres,  cultivated 654,213 

Acres  uncultivated  (purchased) 2,266,016 

Cotton,  bales 65,758 

Com,  bushels 2,835,391 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 1,129,759 

Live  stock,  value f  6,553,366 

SOUTH  OAEOUNA. 

Acres,  cultivated 4,673,000 

Cotton,  bales. 353,412 

Corn,  bushels 16,066,606 

Sweet  potatoes,  busbeb 4,175,688 

live  stock,  vahie $23,984,463 

TKXAS. 

Acres  under  cultivation 2,650,781 

Acres  uncultivated 22,693,247 

Cotton,  bales 4  3 1 ,46  3 

Com,  bushels 16,600,702 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels. 1,129,759 

Live  stock,  value $42,825,447 
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LOUISIANA. 

Acres  under  cultiyation 2,707,108 

Acres  uncultivated 6,291,468 

Cotton,  bales 777,788 

Com,  bushels 16,868.788 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 2,066,981 

Uye  stock,  value $24,546,940 

msussippt. 

Acres  under  cultiyation 5,065,795 

Acres  uncultivated 10,773,989 

Cotton,  bales 1,202,507 

Com,  bushels 29,087,682 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 4,568,873 

Uve  stock,  value f  41,891,692 

ARKANSA8. 

Acres  under  cultivation. 1,983,813 

'  Acres  tmcultivated 7,690,393 

Cotton,  bales •   867,338 

Com,  bushels 17,823,588 

Live  stock,  valutj $22,096,977 

While  Louisiana  alone  produced  221,761  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  18,439,772 
gallons  of  mo1as.«es. 

The  cash  value  of  purchased  land  in  these  States  in  1860  was : 

Alabama. $175,824,622 

GeorgU 167,072,803 

Florida 16,436,727 

South  Carolina 159,652,508 

Texas 88,101 ,329 

Louisiana 204,789,662 

Mississippi 190,760,367 

Arkansas 91,649,773 

The  cash  value  of  negro  slave  property  in  the  same  States  in  1860  was : 

8UT61I.  Yalae. 

Alabama 436,000. $215,540,000 

Georgia. 462,198   230,099,000 

Florida 61,745 30,872,500 

South  Carolina. 402,406 201,203,000 

Texas. 182,666 91,283,000 

Louisiana 831,726 166,863,000 

Mississippi 436,631 218,315,600 

Arkansas 111,115 66,567,000 

The  great  question  now  is  to  provide  for  these  States  an  eflScient  industrial 
system,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  we  have  destroyed — to  provide  an  indust- 
rial system  which  shall  produce  the  amount  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  and 
molasses  raised  in  1860,  for  the  want  of  which  a  universal  cry  of  distress  as- 
cends from  the  nations  and  all  people.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  South  in  1860 
was  6,386,897  bales,  while  the  entire  crop  of  this  year  will  be  over-estimated  at 
1,000,000  bales.     In  1860  the 

Tobacco  crop  was 434,183,561  lbs. 

Sugar 230,982  hhda. 

Cane  molasses. 14,968,996  galls. 

Sorghum  molasses 6,698,181  galK 

Kice 1 87,1 67,082  lbs. 
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Not  one  fifth  of  this  amount  will  be  prodaoed  this  year ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
eidered  that  the  onltiTation  of  these  prodacts  has  been  alrnoet  entirely  aban- 
doned for  the  last  four  years,  the  importance  of  immediate  acUon  upon  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  overestimated. 

A  wise  policy,  inaugurated  at  once  by  the  capitalists  of  the  North  and  by 
the  landowners  of  the  South,  will  reproduce  the  crop  of  1860  in  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  President  Johnson's  administration  in  18ti9,  this  im- 
mense wealth,  destroyed  during  the  four  years  of  war,  may  be  restored,  and 
the  wants  of  the  world  again  supplied.  The  people  of  the  South  have  taken  the 
initiative  by  offering  to  sell  their  laods  at  nominal  prices,  or  lease  their  cul- 
tivated lands  at  reasonable  rates  for  a  term  of  years.  They  invite,  in  good 
fkith,  Northern  and  foreign  emigration.  Let  Northern  capitalists  and  the 
Northern  people  respond  with  like  liberality,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
healthy  industrial  condition  will  result  in  a  prosperity  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  any  country. 

2.— INDUSTRIAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Thk  Attakapas  country  of  Louisiana  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  and  we 
perceive  that  colonies  of  Germans  have  recently  located  there,  and  a  colony  from 
Maine  is  also  sud  to  have  been  established.  The  J^onklin  Banner  thus  des- 
cribes the  country : 

"  The  soil  of  St  Mary  is  inexhaustible.  Lands  on  the  Teche  below  Franklin, 
in  cultivation  in  cane  and  com  for  ninety  years,  produced  fine  crops  of  cane  in 
1860,  and  have  never  been  manured.  Au  the  lands  in  the  parish  are  equally  as 
fertile  as  these,  some  of  them  more  so.  An  occasional  plowing  in  of  a  crop  of  oow 

Qg^wn  among  the  com,  is  all  the  manure  these  lands  ever  need.  These 
J,  in  ordinary  crops  from  plant  cane,  yield  a  hogshead  of  sugar "(1 100  pounds 
net)  and  forty  or  fifty  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  acre.  Some  land  has  produced 
thirty-five  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  These  lands  produce  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  barley,  all  sorts  of 
garden  vegetables.  Cabbages,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  mustard,  and  some  other 
vegetables,  grow  and  come  to  perfection  at  mid  winter.  We  have  no  snow,  and 
rarely  a  freeze  in  the  winter.  Wild  fruits  of  this  country  are  dew  berries,  black- 
berries, mulberries,  grapes,  etc., — cultivated  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  ban- 
anas, citrons,  mespilus,  or  Japan  plum,  eight  or  ten  kinds  of  domestic  plums,  six 
or  more  kinds  of  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  quince — all  of  these  do  well  in  this  cli- 
mate. Apples  grow  here,  but  they  are  not  good.  It  is  the  best  fruit  country  in 
the  United  States. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  Teche  to  New  Iberia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bayou, 
the  lands  have  not  been  overflowed  since  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  in  the 
country,  and  never  will  be. 

•*  The  health  of  the  country  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  river.  Our  fevers  are  light  and  very  manageable,  and  we  have  but  few  dis- 
eases l)esides  fevers  and  diarrheas.  No  women  in  the  world  are  more  healthy 
than  those  at  Attakapas,  and  there  are  as  many  old  men  here  as  can  be  found  in 
any  northern  latitude  on  the  continent. 

"  Lands  between  the  mouth  of  the  Teche  and  the  pine  woods  above  Opelousas 
sell  at  from  $50  per  acre  down  to  $5.  Any  one  who  has  large  or  small  means 
can  purchase  a  home  in  Louisiana  to  suit  circumstances.** 

The  public  lands  of  Louisiana  are  also  considerable  in  amount,  and  are  referred 
to  by  the  New  Orleawt  Timn  as  follows : 

**  There  are  rising  four  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swamp  lands  that 
are  awaiting  reclamation  that  they  may  be  brought  to  produce.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  emigrants.  No  state  affords  such  excellent  opportunities  for  the  in- 
vestment of  labour  and  hard-handed  industry.  The  total  amount  of  land  uncul- 
tivated in  the  State,  land  that  is  fitted  by  the  treasures  of  alluvial  soil  for  the 
plow,  is  over  eight  millions  of  acres.  In  spite  of  the  present  agricultural  means 
of  the  State,  there  are  but  one-fourth  of  the  lands  that  are  under  cultivation. 
But  there  is  four  years'  work  to  bring  these  same  uncultivated  lands  back  to  pro- 
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ducUoD.  At  least  one-third  of  thi»  fourth  of  the  Louisiana  low  lands  hare  now, 
hy  the  neglect  that  ensued  during  the  war,  lapsed  into  dead  growths,  th^  are 
awaitine  the  stroke  of  industry  to  be  brouj2^  <HP^n  ^  produce.  This  estimate 
will  reduce  the  cultivated  lands  to  one-sixth  the  number  in  the  State." 

8^A  FEDERAL  OFFICER  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  SITUATION. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Federal  officer  in  Gre- 
nada, Miss. : 

"  Estimaiing  but  one-half  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  the  price  next  year  bat 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  without  calculating  the  com,  potatoes  and  vegetables  and 
the  increase  of  stock,  the  family  would  realize  the  sum  of  $2,260  the  first  yeaK 
In  all  probability  the  price  of  cotton  will  be  far  above  that  price,  and  possibly, 
not  short  of  one  dollar  per  pound,  as  not  one  bale  of  old  cotton  will  be  left  in  the 
Southern  States  by  next  crop.  But  to  make  a  smaller  estimate,  and' setting  the 
price  of  cotton  for  next  year  at  fifty  cents,  counting  but  one-half  a  bole  to  the 
acre,  which  is  a  very  small  aggregate,  and  is  surpassed  in  fUmost  all  the  creek 
bottom  lands  of  Carroll,  Tallahatchie,  Yallobusha,  in  fact  all  the  Northern  coun- 
ties of  Mississippi,  it  would  leave  the  family  one  thousand  dollars  dear,  after 
having  paid  for  the  land  and  deducting  the  cost  of  the  animals,  farming  imple- 
ments and  provisions  for  the  year.  Such  advantages  are  offered  to  no  settler 
in  any  of  the  Northern  States  or  Territories. 

"  The  prevailing  impression  that  once  tlie  Federal  garrisons  are  withdrawn,,  the 
lives  ana  property  of  immigrants  would  be  endangered,  is  absolutely  erroneous. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  bar-room  brawlers,  ox  which  erery  small  town  both 
North  and  South  has  a  few  specimens,  the  people  are  not  only  well-disposed  to 
the  scheme,  but  are  determined,  if  necessary,  to  protect  emigrants  in  all  their 
rights.  No  peaceable  citizen,  wherever  he  may  come  from,  need  fear  the  least 
interference.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Northern  press  to  disabuse  the  mind 
of  the  people  in  this  respect,  not  only  as  a  means  of  throwing  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  order  to  insure  justice  to  the  South,  in  removing  a  slander  and 
calumny  from  a  people  which,  as  a  mass,  is  at  least  deserving  of  the  credit  of 
bearing  their  misfortunes  with  manliness.  To  repulse  the  hand  of  the  vanquish- 
ed is  unworthy  of  the  eonqneror.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  <rf  emigration,  it 
would  be  well  to  notioe  the  queation  of  climate.  The  war  has  exploded  the  fal- 
laey  that  none  but  negroes  were  capable  of  enduring  the  heat  of  the  Southern 
cotton  fields.  Northern  soldiers  haye  been  exposed  to  all  the  infiuenoes  of  the 
Southern  climate,  and  their  health  has  in  no  manner  been  affected  any  more  than 
that  of  the  native  bom  soldiery  of  the  South ;  furthermore,  the  work  in  the  cot- 
ton field  is  not  required  to  be  done  durin:;  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  day. 
Eight  hours  of  intelligent  and  industrious  labor — four  early  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  evening,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  cotton  in  good  order  durmg  the  hot 
season." 

4.— HOW  TO  INDUCE  IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

Major  Tochman,  a  well  known  Polish  refugee  in  a  letter  to  some  gentlemen  in 
Charleston,  refers  as  follows  to  the  subject  of  a  Polish  immigration  to  the  South. 
Major  Tochman  would  be  a  Yaluable  man  to  secure  in  any  such  enterprise : 

"  There  are  at  this  time,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  Poles  of  this  class 
in  foreign  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  coul^.  easily  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  the  South  of  these  United  States  for  their  home ;  nay,  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment, over  two  thousand  Poles,  and  as  many  or  more  Swiss  and  Germans  who 
would  follow  them,  waiting^  only  for  some  such  arrangement  with  the  Southern 
landholders,  as  would  convince  them  that  their  labor  mi^ht  furnish  to  them  the 
means  for  their  support  and  for  the  payment  of  the  oonsideration  of  their  home- 
steads. Without  some  such  arrangement  that  would  show  the  possibility  of  their 
attaining  these  two  objects,  they  would  not  venture  to  come  to  this  country  as 
agriculturists :  for  they  lost  all — their  property  having  been  confiscated  by  the 
Russian  government ;  they  cannot,  then,  pay  cash  for  the  land  where  they  would 
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like  to  go,  And  tb«!r  honor  does  not  allow  them  to  engage  in  ooTenants  of 
ebanoee  that  might  place  it  beyond  their  power  to  comply  with  the  stipulated 
terma  I  know  what  the  safety  of  the  Soutnern  States  and  the  individual  inter- 
est, of  the  Southern  people  require  to  retrieve  their  losses,  political  and  material ; 
and  I  know,  better  than  any  American,  the  dispositions  of  the  Europeans — and 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  knocking  where  I  thought  the  sound  would 
be  heard — suggesting  and  urging  organizations  of  the  Southern  land  companies, 
on  a  plan  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Europeans,  advantageous  to  the  South- 
ern land-owners  and  to  their  States,  and  that  would  outdo  the  plans  of  the  North- 
em  speculators,  who  entice  and  drive  emigrants  Northwest,  where  the  climate 
does  not  allow  them  to  work  more  than  six  (and  in  many  places  only  four  or  five) 
months  in  the  year.  As  nothing  final  has  been  done  yet  that  would  secure  the 
attainment  of  these  desirable  objects,  the  South  Carolinians,  in  whose  behalf  you 
have  opened  correspondence  with  me,  could  take  the  lead  in  this  great  echeme  ; 
and  if  they  do  so,  by  orgtinizing  a  land  company  on  some  such  principles  as  are 
practicable  'and  would  effect  the  desired  end,  I  am  ready  to  co-operate  with 
them." 

6.— THE  NATIONAL  FREEDMANS  BUREAU. 

'^  General  Howard  whom  we  take  to  be  an  excellent  gentleman  personally,  and 
from  whom  we  received  some  recent  courtesies  in  Washington,  has  evidently  an 
immense  machine  upon  his  hands  which,  do  what  he  may,  must  inevitably  fall 
to  pieces  very  soon.  He  says  in  a  recent  report,  that  to  work  thia  vast  machine 
in  1866,  the  comfortable  sum  of  nearly  eleven  mUliom  of  dollars  will  be  required, 
which  was  about  the  amount  of  the  whole  national  revenue  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ag04 

"  The  work  of  restoration  has  progressed  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  probable  that 
when  war  terminates  little  or  no  property  will  remain  under  control  of  the  ba- 
reaa.  By  this  policy  of  restoration,  the  expectations  of  freedmen  that  land 
would  be  assigned  them,  have  been  disappointed,  and  difficulty  has  arisen  there* 
by,  but  has  b^n  overcome  with  comparative  ease.  Much  embarrassment  and  act- 
ual suffering  has  resulted  by  restoration  of  property  in  use.  Much  more  will 
result  from  the  curtailments  of  the  bureau.  About  one  five-hundreth  of  the  en- 
tire amount  of  land  of  insurrectionary  districts  has  ever  been  held,  and  had  the 
plan  of  assigning  it  to  freedmen  been  carried  out,  the  Bureau  would  have  been 
miable  to  furnie£  an  acre,  for  former  experience  has  shown,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
ia  better  to  leave  the  price  of  labor  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  Schools 
have  been  established,  but  hostility  of  white  people  to  them  is  undisguised.  Con- 
gress when  it  created  the  Bureau,  made  no  appro[)riation  to  defray  its  expenses. 
It  has,  however,  received  funds  from  miscellaneous  sources,  to  the  amount  of 
^478,363.  Deducting  the  amount  held  as  retained  bounties,  $115,236,  and  the 
balance  on  hand  October  31,  1865,  available  to  meet  liabilities,  f  318,796.  The 
amount  held  as  claimed  bounties  is  merely  held  in  trust  for  colored  soldiers,  or ' 
their  families.  The  breaking  up  of  the  plantation  system  has  necessarily  left 
the  sick  with  little  or  no  medical  provision.  As  soon  as  they  earn  money  and 
beoome  better  versed  than  now,  in  ordinary  means  of  self  support,  they  will, 
doubtless,  secure  necessary  aid.  From  inf  »rmation  derived  from  various  reports 
of  military  officers,  inspectors  and  assbtant  commissioners.  Gen.  Howard  arrives  at 
the  general  conclusion  that  free  labor,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  emancipation, 
and  the  thousands  of  causes  of  disturbances  incident  to  the  war,  will  prove  succeas- 
fiiL  That  t&e  I'Veednifu^s  Bureau,  or  some  substitote  of  it,  of  a  national  char- 
acter, will  have  to  be  continued,  and  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Bureau 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  permanent,  is  as  good  as  he  could 
soggest,  except  as  to  the  subject  of  the  freedmen's  court  and  the  employment  of 
ci^  agt^eies.  Some  general  system  of  providing  for  the  aged  and  infirm  is 
necessary,  and  it  would  be  well  to  devote  funds  raised  during  the  war  under  the 
Treasury  laws  for  the  benefit  of  freedmen,  to  secure  sites  and  buildings  for  school 
purposes  in  diiferent  States,  and  that  Joint  companies,  whose  object  shall  be  to 
aid  the  poor  blacks  and  whites  in  rental  purchase  and  the  settlement  of  lands. 
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]  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Gk>yeniment,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  freedmen 
I  to  rent  and  purchase  real  property  should  be  guaranteed  to  them  beyond  qnes- 
'--Hon.** 

6.— ENDLESS  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU. 

The  kindness  of  Uncle  Sam  has  instituted  for  the  Freedmen  associations  and 
regulations  which  he  has  not  yet  been  inclined  to  vouchsafe  to  their  free  white 
brethren  of  American  descent  We  perceive  that  General  Saxton,  in  South 
Carolina,  is  likely  to  have  his  hands  full  in  all  coming  tyne,  in  looking  after  the 
social  and  moral  character  of  the  emancipated  millioBS.  He  publishes  a  string 
of  r^ulations,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  Parties  Authoriied  to  Solemnize  Marriages.  1.  All  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  are  authorized  to  solemniae  marriages. 

"  2.  Such  ciyil  officers  may  solemnize  marriages  as  arc  authorized  by  the  State, 
provided  the  laws  of  their  respective  States  are  recognized  as  in  force  by  the 
general  government. 

"DisMlving  Marriage*^  Appeals,  d:c,  S.  Marriage  is  a  solemn  covenant,  made 
by  the  parties  before  God,  and  not  to  be  broken  till  death.  For  crimes,  how- 
ever, in  either  party,  and  for  peculiar  prudential  reasons,  growing  out  of  the  in- 
'  justice  of  slavery,  as  herelnaficr  specined  and  provided,  marriages  may  be  dis- 
solved. 

"4.  Religious  societies  and  churches,  fully  recognized  by  their  respective  de- 
nominations, shall  have  power  to  dissolve  marriages  of  the  freedmen  for  the  fol- 
lowing causes : 

"First — For  moral  causes,  to  wit:  adultery,  fornication,  proved  against  either 

"Second — ^For  prudential  reasons,  as  provided  for  in  section  4,  rules  10  and  11. 

"  6.  Parties  dissatisfied  with  (he  decision  of  the  society  or  church,  In  antbor- 
hdng  or  forbidding  married  persons  to  dissolve  their  marriage  relations,  may  ap- 
peal from  such  decision  to  the  minister  or  pastor  of  such  society  or  church, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  disinterested  male  persons, 
the  same  not  having  acted  with  the  society  or  church  appealed  from.  The  party 
appointing  such  conmiltteo  shall  preside  over  their  proceedings,  and  report 
their  decision  in  the  case  to  the  society  or  church  whose  action  had  been  ap- 
pealed from.  Such  decision  will  be  accepted  as  final,  and  the  action  of  all  the 
parties  must  conform  thereto. 

"  6.  If,  however,  the  society  or  church  whose  decision  is  appealed  from,  have 
no  minister  or  pastor,  then  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  any  other  society  or 
church  organized  as  above  specifiod,  willing  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  party  so 
appealing.  The  decision  of  such  society  or  church  thus  appealed  to  shall  be 
received  as  final,  and  the  party  appealing  will  be  requir^  to  comply  there- 
with. 

**  7.  Every  freedman  liaving  only  one  name  is  required  to  assume  a  '*  title"  or 
family  name.  '  It  may  be  the  name  of  a  former  owner  or  any  other  person. 
When  once  assumed  it  must  always  thereafter  be  used,  and  no  other. 

'*8.  Every  minister  shall  furnish  each  party  married  by  him  with  an  authenti- 
cated certificate  of  marriage  for  which  the  party  shall  pay  him  the  sum  of  one 
dollar. 

"  9.  Every  minister  solemnizing  or  C(infirming  a  marriage  will  make  return  o€ 
the  same  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the  office  of  the  Recording  District, 
which  wiU  be  hereafter  formed  and  announced  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau. 

"  10.  Ordained  ministers  are  authorized  to  give  certificates  to  parties  married 
since  obtaining  their  freedom,  and  having  no  official  evidence  of^  the  same,  pro- 
vided such  parties  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  marriage.  Returns  of 
all  such  certificates  for  public  record  will  be  required,  as  in  all  other  cases. 

"11.  All  civil  officers  are  respectfully  requested  to  make  returns,  agreeably  to 
the  above  rule,  of  all  marriages  solemnized  by  them,  unless  the  uiws  of  the 
State  direct  their  returns  to  be  made  otherwise." 
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In  a  recent  trip,  wbieh  was  made  by 
the  editor  of  tlie  Rkvibw,  from  tlie 
capital  of  Sooth  Carolioa  through  the 
States  of  South  and  North  Carolioa  and 
Virginia,  he  could  oot  but  be  gratified 
with  the  rapid  progreM  which  is  being 
made  to  repair  the  immense,  and  at 
first  seemingly  oyerwhelmtng  and 
crushing,  damages  of  the  war.  Though 
the  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Char- 
loUe  has  only  been  restored  to  Winns- 
boro^,  he  was  assured  by  the  President 
of  the  Company  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  opening  the  entire  route  by 
the  spring,  including  tlie  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Catawba.  The 
road  Irom  Columbia  to  Ckarleiton  is 
probably  by  this  time  opened,  whilst 
that  to  Augusta  is  making  such  pro- 
gress as  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Company  will  afford.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  which  was  made  by  Northern 
capitalists  not  to  come  forward  imme- 
diately and  afford  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  completion  of  these  g^eat 
works,  so  important  in  their  gearings 
upon  the  national  commerce.  The 
through  route  from  Charlotte  by  Ra- 
leigh, Dantfilie  and  Richmond  was  in 
good  condition,  making  fair  time  and 
with  generally  excellent  cars  and  loco 
motiYes.  1\\Q  Orany$  and  Alexandria 
Railroad  to  Washington  City  is  in 
admirable  trim. 

Everywhere  we  found  the  people 
rallying  from  their  recent  discomfiture, 
and  taking  hold  with  true  masculine 
grip  of  whatever  might  offer  to  restore 
their  broken  fortunes,  and  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  waking  up  in  quarters 
which  were  least  expected.  Men  who 
were  reared  to  all  the  luxuries  of  for- 
tune and  life  we  found  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  the  most  rug. 


ged  and  least  inviting  employments 
and  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  toil 
unremittingly.  There  were  few  repin- 
ingfs.  Brave  and  true  men  never  waste 
time  over  the  inevitable  and  the  iiTe- 
trievable.  leaving  staked  their  all  and 
lost  upon  the  issue,  they  are  prepared 
for  all  the  exigencies.  Even  the  ten- 
derest  women,  alive  to  the  situation, 
perform  their  cheerful  part.  With 
such  a  spirit,  and  with  God's  aid  and  a 
generous  co-operation  by  the  Govern, 
ment,  the  garden *may  smile  again  even 
for  the  present  generation,  dark  though 
the  prospect  now,  and  terrible  as  may 
be  the  ordeal  through  which  the  coun- 
try is  first  compelled  to  pass. 

Richmond^  though  shattered  by  the 
conflict,  and  her  msgnificent  business 
structures  in  ruins,  exhibits  activity 
and  bustle.  The  hammer  and  the  pick- 
axe, the  spade  and  the  trowel  are  at 
work,  and  whole  rows  of  buildings  are 
riung  from  their  foundations,  whilst 
others  are  projected  (or  an  early  day. 
It  was  said  that  -a  great  drawback  to 
improvements  resOlted  from  the  action 
of  proprietors,  who  were  unreasonable 
in  their  demands. 

We  found  Wathington  City  vastly 
altered  unoe  th^  quiet  days  of  Pierce 
and  Buchanan.  The  streets  and  hotels 
are  crowded  with  new  people,  and  in 
this  respect  very  little  of  the  old  city 
is  discerned.  The  population  has  un- 
doubtedly doubled,  and  is  largely  with- 
out accommodation.  The  improvements 
have  been  but  mere,  unsubstantial,  tem- 
porary tenements  and  slianties.  Thea- 
tres, shows,  circuses,  bowling  saloons 
and  bar-rooms  were  multiplied.  Shops 
exhibited  more  inviting  fronts  and 
larger  stocks.  The  Capitol  has  become 
a  moat  magnificent  pile.    The  public 
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offices  are  densely  thronged  with  elerk», 
and  among  them  Beemingly  a  thousand 
of  the  female  aex.  Property,  rent, 
board,  rooms,  all  at  enormous  figures  I 

Baiiimore  was  at  a  atand-still  during 
the  war.  Pew,  if  any  improyeroents 
were  made,  but  the  city  will  now 
revive,  and  may  expect  a  large  share 
in  the  future  development  of  the 
country. 

We  passed  oyer  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  going  west,  and,  bar- 
ring the  discomfort  of  crossing  the 
Ohio  in  a  ferry  boat  at  night,  made  the 
trip  safely  and  in  fair  time  to  Cincin- 
nati. Thence  to  Louitville  by  one  of 
the  splendid  passenger  steamers  and 
over  the  rails  of  the  Lonisyille  and 
Nashville  road,  we  set  foot  in  a  little 
over  twenty  four  hours  in  the  streets  of 
Nashville. 

Who  would  recognize  the  Nashville 
of  to-day.  What  a  multitude  of  act- 
ive, bustling,  driving  men  and  women, 
and  with  what  strange  faces  and  what 
a  host  of  contrabands,  now  freedmen, 
'^hat  innumerable  and  unique  cots  and 
cabins,  scarcely  weather-proof,  which 
line  the  approaches  to  the  city  on 
every  road,  and  cluster  around  the 
railroad  depots  I  What  vast  and  for- 
midable military  works  thrown  up  in 
every  quarter,  line  within  line,  what 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
wagons  and  caissons  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  war  I  There  must  be 
twice  the  population  of  1860,  but  can 
they  be  enstained  and  employed,  and 
will  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent population  ?  Lots  and  houses 
are  at  finbuUns  prices;  even  country 
lands  within  2  to  10  miles  bring  almost 
unparalleled  rates,  and  are  in  great 
demand  for  residences,  country  seats 
and  market  farms. 

Without  doubt  Nashville  will  be  a 
considerable  city  in  the  future.  She 
has  unrivalled  advantages  for  manufac- 


tures. The  health  of  the  city  will  at- 
tract from  every  quarter.  Thousands 
of  Southern  planters,  unwilling  to  keep 
their  families,  though  they  work  their 
estates  in  the  densely  populous  regions 
of  the  freedmen,  will  fix  homes  in 
Nashville  for  comfort,  quiet,  health  and 
education.  Tliis  is  our  theory.  At 
present  the  city  is  naturally  in  an  un- 
quiet state,  and  when  %re  were  there 
robberies  and  murders  were  so  frequent 
as  to  cause  a  general  panic.  They  were 
the  result  of  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
Government  and  left  without  means 
of  support  The  authorities  having 
moved  with  spirit  in  the  matter,  order 
and  law  have  in  a  good  measure  re- 
sumed their  eway. 

Take  the  cars  for  Bteatur,  passing 
over  the  battle-fields  of  Franklin  and 
by  Columbia.  The  road  is  miserably 
equipped.  One  of  the  worst,  if  not 
quite  the  worst,  in  the  country.  In 
eight  hours  we  cross  in  a  ferry  boat  by 
the  side  of  the  ruins  of  the  magnifi- 
cent bridge  which  once  belted  the 
Tennessee.  It  is  to  be  replaced  by  an 
iron  one  now  under  contract  Decatur 
is  a  ruip.  Proximate  to  the  scat  of 
war,  it  bore  the  brunt  of  both  armies. 
Its  streets  are  dug  up  in  trenches,  and 
made  impassable  by  earthworks. 
Shanties  abound.  Some  of  the  most 
miserable  are  crowded  with  freedmen. 
There  are  fair  accommodations  at  one 
or  two  hotels,  and  having  to  delay  a 
day  or  two  to  make  railroad  connec- 
tions, we  were  well  entertained  at  the 
house  kept  by  Mr.  Humphreys.  Here 
we  met  a  number  of  Northern  men 
who  are  in  search  of  Southern  lands, 
and  propose  to  cultivate  cotton.  They 
have  note-books  and  guide-books  and 
exchdBige  information.  They  make  close 
and  nice  calculations  of  cost,  results 
and  profits,  and  have  all  the  details  set 
down  in  their  pocket-books.      They 
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oipher  ont  vast  resolU.  Tb«  field  oer- 
tainly'ls  wide  and  the  prospect  is  en- 
couraging, but  it  strikes  us  these  gen- 
tlemen are  too  self-confident  and 
regard  too  little  the  ezpenenees  of 
others.  They  laugh  to  scorn  the  expe- 
riences of  the  old  planters.  They 
r^^rd  them  as  old  fogies.  Cotton  can 
be  cultiyated  on  new  rules  and  with 
Northern  machinery.  There  are  to  be 
cultivators  and  buggy  ploughs  and 
cotton-pickers  and  cotton-thrashers  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  all  things 
are  to  become  new  perhaps,  but  it 
might  be  upon  the  safe  side  to  hasten 
a  little  slowly.  Let  the  gentlemen  try 
their  experiments,  however. 

The  MemphU  and  CharUtion  Hail- 
road  takes  us  to  Corinth.  The  rate  of 
travel  is  slow  and  the  road  is  improv- 
ing every  day  under  the  vigorous  su- 
perintendence  of  the  President,  Colo- 
nel Tait,  whom  we  meet  upon  the 
cars.  He  is  rebuilding  bridges,  estab- 
lishing workshops,  repairing  locomo- 
tives, building  cars  and  relaying  the 
cross-ties,  and  doing  it  very  much  out 
of  tlie  income  of  the  road.  He  rep- 
resents its  finances  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  its  savings  from  the  war 
much  larger  than  were  expected. 

We  reach  Corinth  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  most  indescribable 
confusion,  and  with  the  worst  arrange- 
ments in  the  world,  change  cars  on 
the  way  to  Mobile.  Trains  run  from 
that  city  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  but 
three  times  a  week.  They  are  densely 
crowded  and  with  very  little  accommo- 
dations, but  improvement  and  daily 
trains  are  promised  at  an  early  day. 
The  business  of  the  road  is  enormous. 

Touch  at  Colitmbnu^  Miss.,  which  has 
sustained  little  damage  by  the  war, 
and  find  the  main  street  crowded  with 
new  shops,  and  a  large  country  trade 
already  opened. 

MobiU  has  much  of  its  old  life,  and 


the  old  residents  are  bacV  at  their 
offices  and  homes.  Great  activity  pre- 
vails, and  eotton  is  coming  in  by  steam- 
boat and  by  railroad,  and  the  high 
prices  of  the  staple,  and  the  exhaustion 
p{  every  kind  of  goods  and  supplies  in 
the  interior,  preatet  a  temporar}'  pros- 
perity. Can  it  last?  That  is  the 
great  question  which  the  present  win- 
ter and  spring  are  to  solve  t  The  dam- 
age to  the  city  by  the  great  gunpowder 
explosion  is  less  than  we  apprehended. 
Had  the  accident  occurred  higher  up 
in  town  the  loss  would  have  been  un- 
paralleled. 

Make  the  passage  to  New  Orieans  in 
an  excellent  steamer  attached  to  a  line 
which  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  which 
was  anterior  to  the  war,  but  whose 
rates  of  travel  are  double.  But  this 
is  very  nearly  the  case  wherever  you 
travel  at  the  South.  Double  price  and 
less  accommodation. 

In  New  OrUan$  again  !  It  is  nearly 
four  years  since  our  departure  was 
hurried  by  the  ominous  progress  of 
Farragut's  fleet  In  that  time,  what 
trials  and  buffeting^  and  wanderings ; 
what  hopes,  fears  and  stern  realities  ! 
Well,  it  is  all  past  It  is  idle  to  look 
back.  The  old  residents  have  returned. 
The  young  men  of  the  army  who  have 
survived  are  here,  and  all  at  work  with 
vigor  and  energy.  There  are,  too, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  strange 
fiices.  The  levee  is  crowded  with 
steamers  and  ships  and  merchandise 
and  busy  men,  and  the  shops  are  filled 
with  goods.  Chartres  street  and  Canal 
street  make  a  marvelous  display  of 
beautiful  women.  The  newspapers 
publish  triple  and  quadruple  sheets  of 
advertisements,  and  everybody  seems 
to  have  his  hands  full.  Still  it  does 
not  equal  the  New  Orieans  of  former 
times,  and  the  full  restoration  of  the 
city  must  be  afur  off,  if  it  ever  comes. 

From  this  point  we  shall  have  other 
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notes  to  make  for  our  next  number,  and 
Bball  in  a  few  weeks  return  to  Wash- 
ington City,  to  remain,  perhaps,  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

The  observations  which  follow  have 
a  necessary  reference  to  our  trip : 

1.  It  is  too  eooD,  at'  the  date  of  our 
writing,  to  foi-m  an  accurate  opinion  as 
to  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  labor 
question,  but  the  general  expectation 
is  unfavorable.  ^  The  negroes  are  very 
slow  in  coming  forward  to  contract 
They  have  unreasonable  ideas.  They 
flock  to  the  villages  and  towns,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  estate!*.  Few  contracts 
have  yet  been  made.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  We  sincerely 
hope  so.  The  pressure  of  want  may 
bring  them,  and  doubtless  will  bring 
them,  to  terms. 

2.  We  find  everywhere  a  determi- 
naUon  to  act  with  fairness  and  human- 
ity <ind  kindness  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate race,  now  left  to  their  own 
resources,  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
the  planters  if  they  are  not  placed  in 
a  condition  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

8.  Though  there  are  immense  quan- 
tles  of  land  upon  the  market,  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  best  estates  in  the 
country,  which  can  be  bought  or  leased 
at  low  rates,  no  very  con^'iderable  num- 
ber of  capitalists  or  proprietors  have 
been  attracte<l  from  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  Tlie  number  of  land 
sales  is  comparatively  few.  The  tide 
of  immigrati<m  has  not  set  in.  There 
has  been  little  influx  of  capital  or  la- 
bor; yet  the  country  Invites  them  both. 

4.  There  is  no  sentiment  of  hostility 
remaining  in  the  country.  The  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  experiment 
They  made  it  fearlessly,  honestly,  and. 
it  failed.  They  would  be  less  than 
men  not  to  have  many  regrets  and  sor- 
rows, pride  in  their  achievements,  in 
their    valor,^  in    their    great    names. 


General  Grant  has  paid  a  tribute  to 
these.  They  have  the  recollections  of 
injuries,  of  violence,  inseparable  per- 
haps from  the  war,  and  the  recollec- 
tions will  perhaps  take  a  generation  to 
wear  off.  Yet  they  have  resumed  their 
citizenf>hip  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  perform  all  the  duties  which  that 
involves,  quietly,  soberly,  orderly, 
without  ostentation  or  parade,  and  if 
the  Federal  authorities  and  the  people 
of  the  North  will  act  with  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  spirit,  and  with  the  generosi- 
ty which  the  conqueror  can  well  afford, 
the  South  may  yet  be  restored  and  a 
great  future  open  upon  it,  Ood  grant 
that  it  may  be  to  / 


OUR     BOOK  TABLK. 

We  recognize  many  familiar  names 
on  the  title-pages  of  the  volumes  kindly 
furnished  us  this  month,  but  some, 
highly  esteemed  in  days  of  yore,  are 
still  missing. 

From  Harper  and  Brothers  we  have 
received — 

1.  Richard  Cobden,  His  Political 
Career  and  Public  Services.  A  Biogra- 
phy by  John  McGilchrist     Illustrated. 

This  is  a  superb  specimen  of  the  ex- 
cellence to  which  these  eminent  pub- 
lishers have  attained  in  typographical 
execution,  and  it  is  high  commendation 
of  the  text,  when  we  pronounce  it 
worthy  of  the  mechanical  skill  bestowed 
upon  it  The  life  of  Richard  Cobden 
illustrates  convincingly  what  earnest- 
ness and  fixedness  of  purpose  will  ac- 
complish, when  united,  as  in  his  case, 
with  thorough  conviction  of  the  worthi- 
ness of  its  object  His  career  was  pre- 
eminently a  success.  Rescuing  from 
theoretical  inertness  some  of  the  mighti- 
est principles  of  economic  science,  be 
achieved  for  them  a  practical  develop- 
ment fruitful  in  results,  which  amply 
rewarded  him  for  the  ceaseless  energy 
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and  the  eelf-saorificiog  devotion  he  had 
given  to  their  accompliehment. 

Mr.  McGilcbrist  has  hy  a  jadicious 
and  skillfnl  selection  of  .eztracta  from 
some  of  Mr.  Cobdeo's  speeches  given  to 
his  work  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
an  Autobiography,  connecting  his  ci- 
tations with  graceful  narration  and  de- 
picting the  closing  scenes  of  his  subject's 
career,  with  a  simple,  touching  elo- 
quence full  of  teoderness  and  pathos. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  with 
Mr.  Cobden ;  but  in  the  language  of 
his  noble  Eulogist,  the  Premier,  (now, 
too,  gathered  to  hie  fathers,)  "  No  man 
however  strongly  he  may  have  differed 
from  Mr.Cobden,  ♦  •  •  ♦  could 
have  come  into  communication  with 
him,  without  carrying  away  the  strong- 
'  est  personal  esteem  and  regard  for  the 
man  with  whom  he  differed." 

In  the  three  hundred  pages  of  this 
little  volume  our  readers  will  find  much 
to  instruct  and  entertain  them;  we 
advise  them  to  procure  and  read  it, 
and  feel  assured  they  will  thank  us  for 
the  suggestion. 

2.  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  by 
Rev.  Justus  Dooliltle,  2  volumes.  Il- 
lustrated. 

Christianity,  like  Commerce,  is  an 
a^^essivf  agent  of  civilixation,  and, 
of  these  the  first  is  perhaps  the  most 
resolute.-  Tlie  restlessness  of  Trade, 
the  nerer-sotisfied  desire  for  new  mar- 
kets, and  more  extended  fields  of  en- 
terprise, has  done  much  to  disclose  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  Eastern  systems ; 
but  the'  perseverance  of  the  Missionary, 
his  sublime  self-abnegation  and  disre- 
gard of  personal  danger,  and  the  social 
intimacy  which  is  a  consequence  of  his 
labors,  has  done  more. 

The  volumes  before  us  constitute  an 
important  addition  to  the  valuable  con- 
tributions on  this  and  kindred  subjects 
which  have  enriched  the  literature  of 
the  past  twenty  years ;  and  will  take 


their  place,  with  Livingston,  and  the 
magnificent  chronicles  of  the  Japan 
Expedition.  The  work  is  elaborate, 
and  so  far  as  fourteen  years  of  close 
and  searching  observation — confined 
and  restricted  only  by  the  jealousy  and 
exclusivenesa  of  the  people — could  ex< 
tend ;  is  exhaustive  as  to  the  "  Reli- 
gioos,  Governmental,  Educational  and 
business  customs  and  opinions  "  of  the 
Chinese. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  I.  Smith 
Homans,  £8q.,of  the  Banker^t  Magaxuu, 
has  for  many  years  made  the  publica- 
tion of  works  on  Finance  a  speciality. 
We  thank  him  for  the  following : 

1.  HiMory  of  the  Bonk  of  England, 
its  times  and  traditions  from  1694  to 
1844,  by  John  Francis.  American  Edi- 
tion, with  notes,  additions  and  appen- 
dix, including  statistics  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1861,  Ac,  by  I.  Smith  Ho- 
mans. 

The  "  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street  **  has  a  cosmopolitan  fame  and 
reputation,  and  the  authors  of  the 
work  before  us,  could  not  have  been 
more  worthily  employed  than  in  col- 
lecting and  preserving  its  records  and 
traditions.  Incidentally  and  necessari- 
ly the  volume  in  review  comprises  not 
only  a  history  of  this  mammoth  insti- 
tution, but  of  British  and  Continental 
Banking  in  general,  and  especially  of 
English  finance.  The  notes  are  copious 
and  supply  a  fund  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  a  calendar  of  evenUi  both  ap- 
posite and  reliable. 

Peculiarly  interesting,  however,  in 
the  present  monetary  condition  of  this 
country,  are  those  chapters  relating  the 
history  of  the  Bank  from  the  27th  of 
February,  1797 — when  under  authori- 
of  ,an  Older  in  council,  she  closed  her 
nearly  exhausted  coffers — until  May  the 
1st,  1821,  when  anticipating  by  a 
twelvemonth,  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
PeeVs  Currency  Bill,  the  ring  of  metal 
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again  filled  her  halls  with  music.  We 
commend  these  and  the  sacceeding 
chapters  touching  the  effects  of  resump- 
tion to  those  who  ihinkt  without  com- 
nfent  The  marked  diversity  of  opinion 
in  leading  men  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, the  display  of  talent  and  abili- 
ty, and  the  *'  muddle''  in  which  this 
talent  and  ability  was  involved ;  the 
seeming  prosperity  which  at  first  sus- 
tained the  arguments  of  one  party,  and 
the  terrible  collapse  that  justified  the 
foreboding  of  the  other;  all  this  is 
instructive,  and  may  perhaps  leach  us 
the  management  of  the  problem  now 
awaiting  our  solution. 

We  are  always  pleased  when  we  find 
works  like  this  on  the  book-shelves 
and  tables  of  our  merchants,  and  the 
effect  is  heightened  when  a  well- 
thumbed  appearance  attests  that  they 
are  more  for  use  than  ornament 

2.  MerchanCs  andBanker^i  AhnanaCf 
1866. 

An  invaluable  book  of  reference, 
containing  alphabetical  lists  of  all  the 
Banks,  National  and  State,  with  the 
names  of  their  principal  officers  and 
their  New  York  correspondenta,  a  list 
of  over  one  thousand  private  Bankers 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas, 
a  complete  catalogue  of  British,  Conti- 
nental and  Eastern  Banks  and  Bankers 
with  their  agencies  and  correspondents, 
all  forming  a  handsome  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  abounding 
in  statistics  and  handsomely  illustrated 
with  views  of  the  Paris  Bourse  and  the 
new  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 

8.  Acts  of  CofigrtMH  relating  to  Loam 
and  the  Currency. 

4.  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  on  Taxa- 
tion of  Bank  Stocks  by  Stales  and  Cities. 

These  are  admirable  repositories  of 
useful  information  on  matters  of  pop 
ular  interest    The  first  is  an  epitome 
of  facta  relating  to  the  national  debt, 
which  constitute  a  history,  brief,  but 


comprehensive,  of  the  financial  mea- 
sures found  necessary  in  the  recent 
stru^le. 
Shsldon  A'  CoifPAinr  furnish : 

1.  Marian  Hooke,  or  the  Quest  for 
Fortune,  by  Henry  D.  Sedley. 

A  ^irited  border  tale,  well  told  and 
abounding  in  incident  and  adventure, — 
a  trip  across  the  plains ;  the  gold-seek- 
er's usual  ups  and  downs,  in  that 
wonderful  land  far  away  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific^  his  toils,  his  hopes,  his 
disappointments,  a  fine  stroke  of  fi- 
nanciering by  a  "  most  delicious^  whole- 
sale, scoundrel"  a  mystery  or  two  com- 
fortably elucidated,  a  heart  disease 
finally  cured, — ^these  are  the  elements 
out  of  which  our  author  has  evolved  a 
pleasant  entertainment  for  these  long 
winter  evenings. 

2.  Washington,  being  volume  viii.  of 
Jacob  Abbott's  series  on  American 
History.    Illustrated. 

One  of  the  best  of  this  popular 
series,  and  on  a  subject  which  can 
ncTer  become  threadbare. 

3.  Stories  of  the  Apostles,  by  Caro- 
line Had  ley.    "'^^ 

Designed  for  children,  and  a  real 
success  in  this  truly  difficult  field  of 
authorship. 

4.  Stoddarcts  Kew  Practical  Arith- 
metic, for  Schools  and  Business  Men. 

A  decided  improvement  on  old  me- 
thods and  worthy  of  the  science  of 
which  it  treatSu 

To  Messrs.  €lharies  Scribncr  <b  Co.  we 
are  indebted  for  two  valuable  publica- 
tions : 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national  Law,  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey, 
President  of  Yale  College.  2d  Edition, 
reviFcd  and  enlarged. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  very  just- 
ly remarks  that  he  writes  to  supply  a 
"  practical  want  of  a  compendious  trea- 
tise," intended  "for  young  men  who  are 
cultivating  themselves  by  the  study  of 
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historical  and  poHUeal  icience."  For 
this  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted, 
the  style  being  clear  and  engaging,  and 
as  free  from  techniealiUes  as  the  subject 
would  permit  No  man  can  consider 
himself  well-informed  and  remain  igno- 
rant of  those  long-established  principles 
which  govern  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions ;  and  the  excuse  which  has  hith- 
erto obtained  that  the  compass  of  the 
subject  excluded  all  but  the  professional 
student,  cannot  now  prevail  with  so 
thorough  an  epitome  within  his  reach. 

The  usefulness  of  this  compend  can- 
not be  so  circumscribed,  however,  as 
the  author,  in  his  modesty,  indicates  it 
should  be.  Not  only  the  student,  but 
the  graduate  at  law,  will  thank  him  for 
his  labors,  and  the  former  of  these 
classes  will  appreciate  the  thoughtful- 
ness  that,  in  the  appendices,  points  out 
the  quarries  where  he  may  collect  ma- 
terial to  build  on  the  solid  foundation 
he  has  acquired  from  this  treatise  of 
Mr.  "Woolsey. 

2.  EUmenU  of  Political  Economy. 
Will  be  noticed  at  length  in  our  next 
issue. 

D.  Van  Nostrand,  192  Broadway, 
sends  us  several  interesting  pamphlets, 
on  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  which  may  fur- 
nish the  material  for  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  future  number  of  the  Rbyiew. 
We  give  the  titles  only  for  the  present 

1.  The  Silver  DittricU  of  Nevada. 

2.  Arizona,  iU  Retourcen  and  Pros- 
pecU,  By  the  Hon.  Richard  C.  McCor- 
mick.  Secretary  of  the  Territory. 

8.  Silver  Mining  Regions  of  Colorado. 
By  J.  P.  Whitney,  of  Boston. 

4.  Miittnd  Resources  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  By  the  Hon. 
Wm.  M.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

rSBIODICAL  UTBRATUBE. 

1.  77te  Farmer,    EUioit  dc  Shields, 


Richmond,  Va.  Vol  1,  No.  Ir  Janu- 
ary 1,  1866. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 
new  and  ably  conducted  publication. 
The  present  issue  is  enriched  with 
many  and  varied  contributions  of  great 
practical  interest  The  leading  article 
is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Gen.  W.  H. 
Richardson,  with  his  portrait  and  auto- 
graph, followed  b}'  an  ample  table  of 
contents, .  comprising  original  papers 
and  selections  on  Agriculture,  Cattle 
Breeding,  Horticulture,  Immigration, 
and  many  Other  matters  of  prominent 
interest  to  the  farmer. 

2.  The  Southern  Cultivator.  Wm.  N. 
White,  Athens^  Ga. 

We  recognize  an  old  friend  in 
this  ever  popular  journal,  celebrated 
throughout  the  South  for  the  special 
excellence  of  its  agricultural  depart- 
ment The  proprietors,  we  believe, 
continued  its  publication  uninterrupt- 
edly during  the  late  conflict,  an  evi- 
dence that  they  possess  that  energy  and 
perseverance  which  is,  more  than  all, 
necessary  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  planting  interesta  at  the  South. 

8.  The  Old  Gvard.  Vol.  iv.  No.  1. 
Fo*  January,  1 866.  C.  Chauncey  Burr, 
Editor. 

This  is  a  political  magazine  of  the  old 
school,  but  devotes  a  large  space  to  the 
discuswon  of  matters  of  literature,  sci- 
ence and  art,  rendering  it  a  welcome 
visitor  to  tlie  family  library,  as  well  as 
a  useful  guide  and  instructor  to  those 
who  have  not  learned  to  despise  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  earlier  states- 
manship of  the  Republia  The  present 
issue  is  adorned  with  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  a 
sketch  in  which  the  writer  attributes 
the  universal  esteem  and  respect  with 
which  Gen.  Lee  is  regarded,  to  the 
deference  and'  admiration  which  hu- 
man nature,  under  all  circumstances, 
pays  to  a  really  splendid  character. 
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4.   7%e  Banket^s  Maganne. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Homans  in  works  on 
banking  and  finance,  and  of  his  ability 
in  this  department.  One  of  the  most 
useful  forms  in  which  his  labor  devel- 
ops itself  is  in  this  monthly  record  of 
financial  events,  and  chronicle  of  im- 
provementB  in  the  science  of  banking^, 
everywhere.  * 


The  labor  question  still  excites  the 
most  lively  interest  at  the  South.  It  is 
proposed  in  many  quarters  to  inaugur- 
ate movements  for  the  introduction  of 
cooliei  from  India,  and  attention  is  call- 
ed to  the  fact  that  150,000  have  akeady 
been  imported  into  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  stated  in  Louisiana  that  ne- 
grroes  who  refuse  to  contract  will  be 
sent  by  the  Freedman's  Bureau  to  the 
coast  to  work  upon  the  levees.  The 
Marshall,  Texas,  Republican  complains 
that  the  negroes  fill  up  all  the  towns  in 
Texas,  and  line  the  roads;  and  the 
Jefferwn  Bulletin  of  the  same  State, 
says: 

"  from  recent  Indieationi  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  much  larger  sorfkoe  will  be  planted 
in  cotton,  the  ensaing  spring,  in  Eastern  Texas, 
than  we  had  any  right  to  expect  even  two 
months  ago.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  there  will  be  a  crc^  planted  at  all  approx- 
imating in  extent  to  those  of  the  jears  pre- 
ceding the  war.  The  general  woithlessness  of 
Aree  negro  field  labor  renders  such  a  consuma- 
tlon  impossible.  Many  of  the  largest  planta- 
tions of  the  country  will  mainly  grow  up  in 
weeds  the  coming  year.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  large  planters,  who  formerly  made  the 
great  crops,  have  either  determined  on  doing 
little  or  nothing  the  coming  year,  or  are  await- 
ing the  development  of  exents,  and  seem  dis- 
posed to  stand  aloof  from  the  perils  of  hired 
negro  labor. 

On  the  other  hand  a  letter  is  pub- 
lished from  General  Pillow,  which  is 
annexed,  in  hopeful  strain,  and  the  re- 
ports that  have  come  into  New  Orleans 
(where  this  note  is  written,)  since  the 


first  of  January,  are  In  a  measure  more 
encouraging  than  they  have  been : 

Mashvuxk,  Tenn.,  Dec;  «2, 186B. 
U^-Oca.  O.  H.  HowMd«  CommlariMtr,  •(«.  cU.,  Waah- 


It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  been  successful  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations  in  encouraging  la- 
bor for  all  my  plantations  in  Arkansas  and  Ten- 
nessee. I  have  already  engaged  about  four- 
hundred  fk^edraen,  and  bare  fUU  confidence  in 
making  a  success  of  the  work.  I  have  given 
ia  aU  cases  the  fireedmen  a  part  of  the  crop  of 
cotton,  and  I  allow  him  land  for  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  and  com  for  his  own  use,  with- 
out charge  therefor.  I  would  have  engaged 
one  thousand  laborers,  if  I  had  needed  that 
number.  My  brother,  who  adopted  my  plan 
of  .work,  succeeded  in  engaging  laborers  for 
three  places  he  Is  working.  I  have  put  one 
large  plantatioQ  under  white  hiborers  from 
the  North  npon  precisely  the  same  terms  I  en- 
gaged freedmen.  I  feel  anxious  to  try  the  sys- 
tem of  white  Ubor  of  that  character  for  the 
plantation.  Knowing  the  interest  you  feel  in 
the  success  of  the  system  of  the  f^eedmen,  and 
feeling  gratefhl  for  your  kindness  to  me,  I  feel 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  communicate  the  result  of 
my  work  thus  fkr.  Wilh  assurance  of  my  per- 
sonal regard  and  respect, 

I  am.  General,  very  respectfhlly, 

OmEoir  J.  Pillow. 

The  NeiD  Orleans  Picayune  thus  re- 
fers tb  a  colony  of  Germans  which  has 
reached  that  city : 

We  learn  that  a  company  of  one  hundred  Ger- 
mans, who  recently  came  here  fk-om  New  York 
Trith  the  view  of  seeking  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  have  mnde  eatiefoctory  en- 
gagements with  planters  in  Tensas  Parish,  to 
which  they  proceeded  on  Saturday.  Weundor- 
stand  that  the  able  bodied  laborers  are  to  receive 
$150  for  the  first  year's  services,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  quarters,  bhinket8,food, 
medicines  and  medical  attendance.  In  the 
second  year  they  are  to  have  a  share  of  the 
crop,  in  proportion  to  the  ascertained  value  of 
their  services.  The  third,  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  have  saved  sufficient  to  stock  lease- 
hold farms  for  their  own  account  Thie  we 
believe  is  the  first  practical  effort  to  employ 
white  labor  in  the  culture  of  Cotton  in  our 
Stote.  If  these  immigrants  enjoy  ordinarily 
good  health,  they  cannot  (Ul,  rh>m  their  char- 
acteristic habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  to  save 
enough  ttom  their  wages  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  their  future  independence. 
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having,  fis  tn  thii  giitQc^  »ft  ifl^r^e  a  iH^r  cisnr  jit  pbaipliat*i  alrewl^  eolabla  In 

water,  the  largiar  ptsr  eotit  of  ammonJia  mn  be  uic-p  o{».'i  ■^,l[i. 

Til?  KddllUOEial  Qn^dtj  nf  e^rtbf  kek]  lolubls  frbnaph&to  of  Hxne  faiind  In  tlil»  Knaoni,  tnor« 
lUaii  eirmpeimtea  for  tba  dllferotico  In  rit»rnonld"«ef]>ecSailT  when  w<!<  const^et  the  fact  «bld^ 
la  now  tfstabllibcd  by  tbe  b^st  aolborttj^  that  an  acracf  cnklfnt^d  aCiU  rei^WetL,  by  il«cirptl«D 
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4hf«  £!<^  on  LiebiQ*M  Mat,  LatDn  qf  Itatfiandry. 
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cfL\m6i  and  R  U  a  fa^  ooiubla  or  tlttmoiiiCRitfoii,  tbat  unleia  applftkl  la  larnr  quaolllki 
tbaa  ^4  coal  tplll  Ju«tlff«  jte  MnMnuetl  q»  inMit  U'ad  ta  exbaoitJon  bcKWUK  Jit  noet  tiirt,  earn* 
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t%^U(U  vnlui^  U  e^ioluieiy  s?rM(fir,fof  th«  reaKma  abore  named.  Tbii  ruano  mihiilf(«tt  art 
the  remarkable  a^tlrltjr  of  Fifmrlan;  balaa  k  f^mietiei  monm  aattul  nonrlabraast.  tc  lUAtAlat 
■nd  mat^tQi  tliQ  o^p  Setter,  vbeiher  of  e^rU^ii,  bobaoco,  or  vb«at*  Every  oaivo  t»f  ibla  grnon^ 
la  tubjflcted  t»  careful  analjpita,  by  ]>r.  A.  Snowden  Plgi^tL  of  this  «Hf,  wbTob  aOunlA  tit  a 
fwarmates  of  it*  t^Iuo,  b«foro  sale.  The  satOtU  pQOpO  mtmuG  will  b#  ftirniibod  lo  Hit 
plaaten  of  tbe  bouUi  throii|h  agfodea  e«labllEih«l  Id  ail  8otitb«m  oiiu-kettL  Every  h%g  li 
bcanded  wjtb  tho  aam«  of  tli?  anderalgnctl,  tc;  whom  cc^uimunlic^tlopa  mu^t  bo  addroas^d. 
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HABGH,    1866. 


ART.  L-MODERN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEM& 

COMTB,   TIEBBERT  8PENCER,   SIR  WILLIAM    HAMILTON. — INQUmY  INTO  THE 
ORIGINALITY  OP  THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY,   ETC. 

Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  iudlgaantly  protests  against  being 
regarded  as  a  disciple  of  M,  Augnste  Comte.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  M.  CooJte  to  deny  that  he  had  been  an  acolyte  of 
St  Simon,  Mr.  Spencer  repudiates  the  idea  that  his  Philosophy 
of  Evolution  was  derived  from  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy; 
and  "  unkindestcut  of  all!"  adduces  evidence  to  prove,  that  the 
speculations  of  Comte  had  made  scarcely  any  perceptible  im- 
pression on  the  scientific  thought  of  England.  M.  Comte  vitu- 
perated and  quarrelled  with  those  who  discerned  the  influence 
of  St.  Simonism  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
and  especially  in  the  wild  imagination  of  the  Positive  Religion. 
Each  of  these  distinguished  philosophers  has  displayed  a  prur- 
ient craving  to  establish  an  individual  originality,  and  to 
assert  it  by  ignoring  or  renonncing  the  obligations  incurred  to  his 
immediate  predecessors.  It  is  the  old  maxim  re-enforced — ser- 
pens, nisi  serpentem  ederit^  non  fit  draco — a  reformer  of  philoso- 
phy cannot  become  the  founder  of  a  sect,  except  by  devouring 
former  reformers.  How  different  is  the  spirit  manifested  by  this 
jealous  asseveration  of  originalitv  from  the  true  genius  of  phi- 
losophy, so  generously  exhibited  by  the  Prince  of  philosophers 
— "  The  master  of  the  wise,"  in  his  profound  acknowledgment  of 
the  indispensable  services  rendered  to  the  progress  of  truth, 
even  by  the  errors  of  all  his  distinguished  predecessors  I  Aris- 
totle, the  most  original  of  the  discoverers  m  science  and  philo- 
sophy, the  man  wno  alone  did  more  for  both,  and  in  more 
various  directions,  than  whole  schools  besides,  never  claims 
originality  for  his  researches  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a 
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small  but  important  division  of  his  labors,  his  Constitution  of 
Logic.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  solitary  instance  throughout  his 
voluminous  works  in  which  he  has  directly  spoken  of  himself. 
But  inferior  minds,  with  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  self-as- 
sertion, must  make  themselves  undisputed  lords  and  autocrats 
over  these  our  little  puddles,  and  over  all  the  wriggling  life  that 
they  contain. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  may  succeed  in  disproving  his  alle- 
giance, as  well  as  in  denying  his  homage,  to  his  illustrious 
precursor,  M.  Comte.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  obliterate  or  obscure 
all  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  upon  his  intellectual  devel- 
opment by  the  Positive  Philosophy.  There  are  grave  obliga- 
tions due  to  suggestion,  and  even  to  antagonism,  as  well  as 
those  plainer  and  more  obtrusive  obligations,  which  are  mani- 
fested by  adoption  of  views  and  imitation  of  procedures.  The 
same  gniunds,  which  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Spencer  for  his  nega- 
tion of  all  indebtedness  to  C!omte,  would  compel  us  to  refuse  to 
Lord  Bacon  the  claim  of  being  the  reformer  of  philosophy  and 
the  founder  of  modern  science.  We  doubt  not,  that,  in  a 
narrow  and  strictly  literal  sense,  he  may  honestly  deny  all  con- 
scious obligation  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  with  its  extrava- 
gant developments,  as  expounded  by  M.  Comte:  but  we  do  not 
the  less  think  that  the  construction  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
and  its  systematic  exposition  by  M.  Comte  were  logical  ante- 
cedents of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  Evolution.  There  are  other 
positions,  deemed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  new  scheme  by  its 
author,  and  by  his  followers,  which  had  nevertheless  been  pre- 
viously announced  by  others,  though  they  might  have  sug- 
gested themselves  independently  to  his  mind,  or  have  been 
imbibed  unconsciously  from  the  atmosphere  of  contempora- 
neous intellect.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  extended  beyond  the  speculations  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  of  Mansel.  He  is  said  to  have  indicated 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  they  have  done,  the  positive 
datum  of  c<»nsciousness,  that  the  Unconditioned,  though  inscru- 
table, exists."  But  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review  for  April,  1867,  reviewing  the  Philosophy  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  had  laid  down  the  principle  claimed  for 
Spencer  more  broadly  than  has  been  done  by  him.  That 
Reviewer  bad  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  •*  at  every  turn 
**  the  restrictions  of  the  mind  are  forced  upon  our  notice,  but, 
^'  at  the  same  time,  the  assurance  of  a  wider  and  not  less  real 
'*  sphere  than  is  bounded  by  the  human  hoiizon  is  implanted, 
**  renovated,  or  confirmed.  Furthermore,  a  positive  founda- 
"  tion  of  knowledge  is  supplied  even  in  the  darkness  of  the  un- 
^<  known,  though  it  is  only  cognizable  under  negative  aspects : 
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"  and  the  finite,  conditioned,  limited  knowledge  of  man  is  felt 
"  to  rest  on  a  broader,  firmer  basis  than  itself,  though  every 
"  thing  but  the  reality  of  the  support  afforded  is  concealed  in 
"  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  unattainable.  Thought  strikes  its 
"  roots  as  deeply  into  the  unknown  as  it  sends  out  its  branches 
"  widely  into  the  cognizable ;  and  while  its  action  and  achieve- 
"  ments  are  circumscribed  by  the  finite,  its  life  and  its  energies 
**  are  fed  from  a  larger  treasury  than  the  finite  of  human  ap- 
"  prehension. 

AMor  ac  penitns  teme  de%itar  arbos 

qu«,  quantam  vertice  ad  auras 

iEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 

This  passage  implies,  we  think,  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
The  Unknowable,  contained  in  the  Firat  Part  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
*'  First  Principles  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy" — all  the  doc- 
trines, therefore,  that  constitute  the  foundation  of  that  **  New" 
asd  dftborate  scheme.  It  leaves  him  little  room  for  essential 
originality  on  this  particular  thesis.  While  we  do  not  deny  to 
him  great  and  brilliant  originality  in  the  coordination,  exposi- 
tion and  illustrations  of  his  system,  there  is  very  little  that  is 
distinctly  new  in  the  principles  of  his  Philosophy ;  and  much 
that  is  apparently  novel  has  been,  at  least  indirectly,  derived 
from  the  slighted  speculations  of  his  distinguished  precursor, 
M.  Comte.  He  has  thrown  stones,  while  living  himself  in  a 
house  of  glass. . 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  that  predecessor,  and  not 
with  Mr.  Spencer.  M.  Comte  and  his  Philosophy  were  singu- 
larly unfortunate.  The  pre-eminence  of  both  were  passing  away 
before  they  had  been  fully  recognized.  The  impulse  which 
was  communicated  had  produced  its  effect,  and  its  action  was 
becoming  obscured  and  evanescent,  before  the  erand  machinery 
which  was  to  regulate,  apply  and  perpetuate  that  impulse  had 
been  completed.  The  vessel  was  left  by  the  tide  upon  the 
strand,  but  the  mission  of  the  vessel  had  been  promulgated, 
and  the  effects  of  the  publication  realized,  before  the  builder  of 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  launch  it  fairly  upon  the  waters. 
Abandoning  metaphor,  it  may  be  confidently  alleged  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  had  been  circulated,  tested 
and  accepted,  with  such  modifications  as  reduced  it  to  its  true 
value,  before  the  name  of  M.  Comte  had  attracted  much  regard, 
and  before  the  voluminous  proclamation  of  his  system  had  ad- 
vanced far  towards  completion — or  towards  incompletion.  All 
the  fruit  that  was  actually  produced  had  ripened  and  dropped 
from  the  tree,  before  the  tree  had  done  blooming,  before  it  had 
even  burst  into  full  bloom.  The  most  of  its  blossoms  were 
barren   flowers.    In  consequence  of  this  strange  destiny  of 
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both  the  man  and  his  labors,  it  readily  happened  that  many 
received  at  second  or  third  hand,  views  and  suggestions  which 
had  originally  proceeded  from  him,  without  being  at  all  con- 
scious of  the  source  of  their  obligations.  Hence  they  were  able 
honestly  to  deny  any  indebtedness  on  their  own  account, 
although  the  original  indebtedness  remained  still  unliquidated. 
It  is  a  singular  fortune  which  has  overtaken  M.  Comte  in  this 
respect.  Every  one  has  hastened  to  disown  any  dependence 
upon  him ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  retribution 
for  the  indignant  heat  with  which  he  spurned  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  any  philosophical  dependence  upon  St.  Simon — the 
Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  he  sat  in  youth,  the  Elijah  whose 
mantle  was  destined  for  him.  But  St.  Simon  is  by  no  means 
the  only  precursor  to  whom  Comte  is  indebted.  He  regards 
himself  as  the  successor  and  heir  of  Bacon  and  the  French  En- 
cyclopaedists— a-strange  conjunction  of  names  !  Newton,  Des- 
Cartes  and  Aristotle  are  all  claimed  in  the  line  of  his  philo- 
sophical pedigree,  with  the  same  propi-iety,  but  without  the 
plausible  pretence,  with  which  Julius  Caesar  claimed  his  descent 
from  Julus,  -^neas,  Venus  and  Jove.  His  philosophy  is,  indeed, 
a  cento  of  antecedent  dogmas,  some  of  them  tried  and  rejected, 
others  proposed  and  previously  accepted.  He  introduced  a 
provisional  harmony  and  a  settled  order  into  the  development 
of  the  principle  adopted  by  him  :  but  the  harmony  proceeded 
on  a  low  key  and  the  order  was  too  narrow  for  the  wants  and 
for  the  capacity  of  the  age.  The  co-ordination  and  exposition 
of  the  system  were,  in  great  measure,  his  own ;  but  the  materials 
co-ordinated  and  expounded  were,  in  very  many  instances, 
the  property  of  others.  His  labors  were  in  consequence, 
miscalculated  to  produce  a  distitict  and  lasting  effect:  and 
the  like  fortune,  it  appears  to  us,  awaits  the  brilliant  spec- 
ulations of  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  like  reason.  Both  plumed 
themselves  upon  their  originality:  in  both  the  claim  is 
greatly  exaggerated  in  all  respects,  and  in  many  is  invalid. 

We  proceed  to  prove  this  in  regard  to  M.  Comte.  Mr. 
Spencer  s  theory,  as  being  only  a  recent  manifestation  of  the 
latest  tendencies  of  science,  requires  a  more  diligent  and  elabo- 
rate examination  than  can  be  afforded  in  this  connection,  or 
within  the  limits  of  a  cursory  notice. 

.  We  have  little  disposition  to  revive  the  question  of  M. 
Comte*s  indebtedness  to  his  original  Coryphaeus,  St.  Simon,  an 
accusation  often  repeated  in  the  life-time  of  the  Positive  Philo- 
sopher, and  acrimoniously,  as  well  as  strenuously,  repudiated  by 
him.  Our  conviction  is  that  there  was  a  close  aflBliation 
between  them,  though  we  think  it  might  have  been  rendered 
unapparent  to  the  disciple  by  the  wide  discrepance  between 
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the  mystical  conceptions  of  a  feverish  intuition  and  the  patient 
elaboration  of  a  scientific  inquiry.  M.  Oomte  was  cognizant 
of  the  gradual  and  persevering  development  of  his  own  syste- 
matic doctrine :  and  the  unpre<$edented  labors  by  which  his  con- 
clusions were  obtained,  obscured  to  his  view  the  character  and 
source  of  the  original  impulse.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth."  Comte  felt  the  inspi- 
ration which  breathed  upon  him,  but  was  ao  occupied  with  tne 
accomplishment  of  its  behests,  that  he  stopped  not  to  inquire, 
and  failed  to  discern  from  whom  the  spirit  had  passed  to  him. 
We  will  not  further  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead 
by  agitating  this  inquiry,  but  Will  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
less  obvious,  but  perhaps  still  more  significant  obligations. 

M.  Comte  in  consequence  of  impatient  execution,  or  insuf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  the  antecedent  history  of  philosophy, 
is  continually  beguiled  into  grave  delusions  relative  to  the  no- 
velty of  his  own  speculations.  There  are  manv  singular  in- 
stances, in  which  doctrines,  the  most  original  in  his  estimation, 
and  the  most  earnestly  defended  by  him  on  the  supposition  of 
their  entire  or  substantial  originality,  are  really  nothing  but 
the  revival,  under  a  slight  change  of  form,  of  earlier,  and  often 
of  forgotten  views.  Thus,  what  he  deen^s  the  distinctive  feature 
of  his  Biology,  the  contemplation  of  vegetable,  animal  and 
rational  life  under  one  science,  is  at  least  as  old  as  David,  one 
of  the  neglected  scholiasts,  or  Aristotle,  who,  moreover  gives 
M.  Comte's  own  peculiar  law  of  the  three  dynamic  operations 
characteristic  of  life,  nutrition,  increase  and  reproduction.  80 
familiar,  indeed,  was  the  Aristotelian  view  of  tne  triple  series 
of  organic  existences,  that  it  passed  into  English  poetry,  and  is 
loosely  expressed- in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost : 

"  In  thee, 
Not  in  themselves,  aU  their  known  virtae  appears, 
Prodoctive  in  herb,  plant,  and  nobler  birth 
Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life, 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  fdl  summ'd  up  in  man." 

We  have  not  yet  examined  Mr.  Spencer's  Principles  of  Bio- 
logy, but  from  tne  indications  furnished  in  his  previous  works, 
we  maj'^  venture  to  infer  that  he  accepts  the  main  positions 
of  M.  Comte,  perhaps  without  direct  obligation,  and  that  he 
also  had  been  anticipated  in  ^his  respect  by  the  Peripatetic 
scholiast ;  and,  if  by  the  scholiast,  then  it  may  be  presumed 
by  the  school  of  the  sage,  if  not  by  the  sage  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  our  recollection,  indeed,  these-  tenets  are  formally  ex- 
pressed by  Aristotle,  though  we  are  unable  at  this  moment  to 
turn  to  his  authoritative  declarations  on  the  point.    Even  the 
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definition  of  Life,  borrowed  by  Comte  from  M.  de  Blainville 
¥ritb  high  commendation — a  definition  which  is  imitated,  but 
scarcely  improved  by  Mr.  Spencer — seems  but  the  resuscita- 
tion of  those  vague  and  dreamy  representations,  which  preceded 
its  characterization  as  the  ^^  co  exercitaiio  sensuum^^  by  Xeno- 
phanes,  Aristoxenes,  Asclepiades.  Tlie  very  expression  of 
these  philosophers  is  almost  reproduced  in  the  phrase  employed 
by  the  Positive  Hierarch,  when  he  describes  life  to  be  the  "  con- 
sensus universel  de  Fenseinhle  de  Vorgani»meP  M.  Comte 
says  that  the  famous  scholastic  definition  of  man  as  "  a  reasoning 
animal"  is  pure  nonsense,  because  all  animals  and  especially 
those  which  approach  the  higher  limit  of  the  zoological  scale, 
are  necessarily  endowed  with  reason.  The  anecdote  of  Plato 
and  Diogenes  ought  to  have  precluded  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  this  was  a  scholastic  notion.  But  this  specific  doc- 
trine is  proclaimed  by  Leibnitz,  who  attributed  a  soul  to 
animals,  and,  therefore,  reason  in  some  sort  also.  It  was  held 
by  numberless  philosophers  before  it  was  avowed  by  Bernar- 
dino Telesio  of  Cosenza,  as  it  has  been  advocated  by  many, 
sober,  sagacious  and  scientific  men  since,  as  may  be  recogniz- 
ed from  the  commentaries  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell  on  the  subject  of  animal  instinct,  which  are  appended  to 
the  annotated  edition  of  Paley *s  Natural  Theology.  The  Ita- 
lian sage,  just  mentioned,  also  anticipated  M.  Comte  in  regard- 
ing vegetable  and  animal  life  as  analogous ;  and  tbus  furnishes 
another  deduction  from  the  claim  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  originality  ; 
but  the  whole  theory  is  contained  in  the  scholiast,  David,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  His  observations  re- 
mind us  very  strongly  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Evolu- 
tion— though,  of  course,  not  pushing  it  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
representing  it  as  the  one  pervading  law  of  the  Universe,  nor 
rivalling  the  brilliant  evidence  adduced  for  its  corroboration. 
But  David  explains  the  gradations  of  organic  existence  by  the 
successive  superinduction  of  additional  functions  and  capacities. 
The  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  human  action  by  refe- 
rence to  the  procedure  of  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  which 
is  representea  by  M.  Comte  as  having  been  improperly  ne- 
glected by  previous  philosophy,  was  habitual  amon^  the  an- 
cients, and  gave  rise  in  the  hands  of  the  Stoics  to  that  doctrine  of 
a  State  of  Nature,  which  still  preserves  much  of  its  pristine  vital- 
ity, thoucrh  it  has  forgotten  its  appropriate  significance  in  con- 
sequence of  havinff  become  totally  disconnected  from  the  whole 
hypothesis  of  whicn  it  formed  a  characteristic  portion.  ^Slsop's 
Fables  could  not  have  arisen  among  a  people  unaccustomed 
to  notice  the  manifold  correspondence  of  men  and  animals. 
Almost  every  page  of  the  philosophical  dialogues  of  Cioero 
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teems  with  these  analogies,  which  are  employed  by  him,  as  they 
were  by  the  schools  wnich  he  represents,  with  as  much  fre- 
qnency,  confidence  and  effect,  as  they  are  by  M.  Comte,  though 
not  with  the  same  wild  fantasy. 

To  proceed  from  the  Positive  theory  of  Life  to  the  Positive 
theory  of  Society.  We  have  only  to  look  into  Ferrari's  Philo- 
sophy of  History,  or  into  any  summary  of  the  reveries  of  so- 
cialism, ancient  and  modern,  to  discover  in  how  many  different 
positions  M.  Comte  has  been  anticipated.  But  we  will  not 
take  those  coincidences  which  any  one  may  gather  for  himself. 
The  science  of  Sociology,  which  M.  Comte  apparently  regarded 
as  his  own  peculiar  invention,  and  which,  m  a  limited  sense, 
may  be  conceded  to  have  been  so ;  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  altogether  impossible,  and  even  inconceivable,  anterior 
to  his  times,  and  previous  to  the  definite  constitution  of  Bio- 
logy, seems  to  have  been  indistinctly  contemplated  by  Jerome 
Cardan,  as  early  as  the  Fifteenth  Century.  That  eccentric  and 
crazy  philosopher,  who  resembled  M.  Comte  in  so  many  res- 
pects, and  in  his  occasional  fits  of  downright  mental  alienation, 
mentioned'in  the  list  of  his  inventions  drawn  up  by  himself: 
**  cognitio  raorum  hominum,  primo  in  genefe^  post  juxia  geniea, 
et  rdiqua^  ut  consuetadines  aemum  proprie  vd  aUeriusy  It  is 
true  that  this  conception  of  the  doctrine  would  approximate 
more  closely  to  the  scheme  of  Ethology  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Mill,  than  to  the  outline  of  Sociology  elaborated  by  M.  Comte : 
but  it  destroys  the  gloss  of  the  supposed  novelty  of  the  science 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  Positivism  alone.  If  M.  Comte 
had  precursors  or  heralds  in  this  department  of  speculation,  he 
must  have  many  successors  before  even  the  founaations  of  the 
system  can  be  satisfactorily  laid.  Even  after  all  his  acute  ob- 
servation, and  his  rigid  and  punctilious  divisions,  the  whole 
task  of  adequately  constructing  the  framework  of  the  science 
of  Society  remains  to  be  achieved.  Valuable  hints  for  that 
philosophy  of  the  future  may  be  drawn  from  the  earlier  and 
the  later  manifestations  of  Positivism;  but  the  ten  volumes 
of  that  ponderous  structure  can  furnish  no  more  than  hints  and 
points  of  departure  for  future  investigation. 

The  enforcement  of  Fraternity,  which  M.  Comte  alleges,  not 
as  an  original  thesis,  but  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Posi- 
tivism, entered  into  the  customary  jargon  of  the  whole  Revo- 
lutionary School  of  France,  as  it  did  at  Athens  in  much 
earlier  ages.  It  is  as  fully,  and  more  justly  and  beautifully 
insisted  upon  by  Cicero  as  a  Peripatetic  doctrine,  than  it  is  by 
the  High  Priest  of  Humanity — the  Grand  Pontiff  of  Posi- 
tivism. 

A  very  significant  development  of  this  universal  Fraternity 
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•was  crystallized  into  the  felicitous  phrase,  ''  Vivre  pour  autridj^ 
and  became  the  symbol  of  those  circulars  in  which  M.  Comte 
acknowledged  or  applied  for  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the 
learned  world.  It  was  his  euphemistic  rendering  of  the  ap- 
peal, "dato  obolum  Belisario.  But  this  '' altruisme,"  in  a 
different  application  however,  was  a  special  precept  of  the 
later  Stoics,  and  is  as  clearly  proclaimed  by  Seneca  and 
Epictetus  as  by  M.  Comte.  This  humanization  of  the  austere 
and  self-concentred  tendencies  of  the  followers  of  Zeno  and 
Chrysippus  must  unquestionably  be  ascribed  to  the  augmenting 
influences  of  Christianity ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  accepted  and 
commended  by  the  later  disciples  of  the  sect.  To  tne  same 
ancient  school,  and  to  that  school  in  its  more  ancient  form, 
must  be  restored  the  tenet  that  human  conduct,  individual  and 
social,  should  be  regulated  by  the  conclusions  of  science,  and 
by  the  suggestions  drawn  from  the  diligent  study  of  nature. 
This  was  a  favorite  topic  with  them  as  it  is  with  M.  Comte. 

The  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  conjunction  of 
"  Order  and  Progress" — a  principle  conceived  to  be  so  directly 
implicated  with  the  whole  framework  of  the  Positive  Philoso- 
phy, that  it  was  assumed  as  its  motto  or  devise — is  announced  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  fundamental  reason  and  explanation 
of  all  law.  Rapid  and  undeveloped  as  are  his  remarks,  they  may 
be  suspected  of  including  the  undisclosed  germ  of  Mr.  Spencer  s 
Theory  of  Evolution.  We  must  look,  however,  to  Dr. 
McCosh's  Treatise  on  the  Typical  Forms  and^  Special  Ends  in 
Creation  for  the  true  exposition  of  the  inherent  dependence  of 
Order  on  Progress,  and  of  Progress  on  Order. 

The  distinction  between  the  Statical  and  the  Dynamical 
aspects  of  Society  is  a  valuable  end  in  the  prosecution  of 
Sociological  investigations.  It  is  confessedly  derived  by  Comte 
from  the  ordination  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  It  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Mill  with  marked  approbation.  But  it  was  anticipated,  or 
at  least  foreshadowed  by  Aristotle ;  and  it  was  distinctly  ap- 
prehended by  Kant,  though  the  terms  employed  by  him  to 
designate  the  contrast  were  Mathematical  and  Dynamical. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  scheme  of  Positivism — those 
which  relate  to  the  classifiaition  and  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,    * 
consequently  those  which  determine  the  method  and  the  form 
of   the    Positive    Philosophy — may   be    traced    to  Aristotle 
through  the  ancient  commentators  on  his  works. 

The  relations  between  Theory  and  Practice— ^the  necessity 
of  controlling  speculation  by  observation,  and  of  irradiating 
observation  and  action  by  general  principles  are  laid  down  by 
Joannes  Philopenus  in  his  Annotations  on  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle;  and,  if  we  had  time  for  the  search,  it  might  be 
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shown  by  his  Master  also,  as  distinctly  and  intelligibly  as  they 
are  in  the  Positive  System.  These  ancient  and  neglected 
writers  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  formal  enunciation  of 
great  principles  in  a  brief  and  simple  form,  and  of  leaving  the . 
development  of  those  principles  to  private  meditation  or  ex- 
oteric instruction.  The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  cackle  in- 
terminably over  every  egg  that  is  laid,  and  are  never  content 
unless  they  proclaim  the  event  to  an  admiring  world,  claim  the 
credit  of  the  feat,  and  rapturously  expound  the  nature  of  the 
egg  and  the  brood  to  be  expected  from  it.  In  this  manner  the 
modern  Philosopher  has  often  made  his  reputation  from  sug- 
gestions incidentally  thrown  out  by  the  unappreciated  writers 
of  antiquity. 

The  axiom  of  the  new  Philosophy  that  prediction  is  the  test 
of  science,  which  has  been  ingeniously  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  was  held  by  Aristotle  and  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  those  metaphysicians  who  provoke  M.  Corate's  con- 
tinual vituperation.  It  is  a  strange  refutation  of  Comte's 
pretensions  to  singular  originality,  to  find  Roger  Bacon  an- 
nouncing in  the  Thirteenth  Century  that  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing prerogatives  of  his  own  method  of  Experimental 
Science  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  things  future,  past  and 
present — "  in  cognitione  fuiurorum^  et  prceteriiorum,  et  prce- 
sentiumP 

The  remark  that  each  Science  tends  to  encroach  on  its  prede- 
cessors, is  a  truth  resulting  necessarily  from  the  mode  in  which 
our  knowledge  is  developed.  But  it  is  only  half  the  truth. 
The  whole  truth  has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  many  nations, 
and  is  expressed  in  an  axiomatic  form  by  Cicero — "  suo  quia- 
que  studio  duciturJ^  We  do  not  overlook  nor  underrate  the 
ingenuity  and  sagacity  with  which  the  principle  is  applied  by 
M.  Comte,  nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  specula- 
tions which  result  from  its  employment  by  him.  But  the 
principle  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  discovery  of  Posi- 
tivism. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  wherein  the  details  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy,  presented  as  original,  and  regarded  as 
original  by  the  author  of  the  system  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  labors  of  his  precursors,  are 
in  reality  fragments  and  crumbs  from  the  accepted  or  rejected 
speculations  othis  great  forerunners.  It  is  needless  to  extend 
our  observations  by  introducing  additional  examples,  and  by 
dwelling  upon  the  correspondence  adduced.  It  may  well  he 
that  the  failure  of  Positivism  to  make  a  profound  or  lasting 
impression  upon  the  movement  of  Philosophy  has  been  due, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  fact  that  its  originality  is  more 
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apparent  than  real,  and  that  much  which  was  promulgated  as 
a  new  accession  to  our  knowledge,  was  in  truth  but  a  republi- 
cation of  what  had  been  previously  tried  and  tested,  accepted 
or  abandoned. 

But  it  is  to  the  sage  of  Koningsbei^ — the  still  unappreciated 
Kant — that  M.  Comte — '^  0  dtmmiale  Menander — might 
have  been  most  deeply  indebted,  as  it  is  to  the  Critical  Philoso- 
phy that  he  most  frequently  and  closely  approximates,  not- 
withstanding his  avowed  contempt  for  the  critical  phase  of 
speculation.  We  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  M.  Comte 
airectly  borrowed  any  of  his  views  from  Kant,  although  Kant 
is  one  of  the  few  predecessors  whom  he  condescends  to 
acknowledge,  and  to  whom  he  owns  obligations;  and  al- 
though, moreover,  the  agreement  is  often  so  intimate,  so 
minute,  and  so  detailed,  that  it  might  scarcely  be  deemed  acci- 
dental. Still,  as  these  lines  of  concord  flow  legitimately  from 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Positivism  in  their  Positive  ex- 
position ;  and  as  the  principles  in  which  agreement  is  dis- 
played constitute  the  least  luminous  half  of  Kantism,  we  are 
disposed  to  refer  the  correspondence  to  the  identity  of  the 
principles  of  the  one  with  a  part  of  the  principles  of  the  other 
rather  than  to  assert  a  positive  transfer,  which  might  be 
readily  denied,  and  could  not  easily  be  proved.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  agreement  consist 
in  the  adoption  of  cardinal  tenets  which  are  stated  by  Kitnt 
only  as  tempting  fallacies  to  be  avoided.  But  even  here  we 
hesitate  to  allege  conscious  or  immediate  indebtedness,  since 
M.  Comte  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  very  diligently  any 
of  the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  ancient,  modern,  or  con- 
temporary, whom  he  abuses  as  a  class,  and  seems  to  speak  of 
them  only  from  vague  surmises,  colloquial  impressions,  or  from 
brief  or  accidental  perusal.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  might 
find  it  often  extremely  difficult  to  shake  off  the  conviction 
that,  in  the  case  of  Kant,  this  was  more  frequently  uncon- 
fessed  obligation  than  mere  concurrence. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  impute  actual 
plagiarism  to  M.  Comte,  for  plagiarism  is  a  much  rarer  offence 
than  those  who  ferret  out  resemblances  suppose.  Our  design 
is  to  show  that  he  had  been  preceded  in  his  most  characteristic 
theses  by  antecedent  philosophers,  and  thus  to  explain  the 
trivial  and  transitory  nature  of  the  influences  exercised  by 
him.  This  consideration  may  alleviate  any  regrets  enter- 
tained by  his  more  earnest  disciples,  by  affording  the  assurance 
that  whatever  was  valuable  in  his  Philosophy  had  already 
entered  into  the  common  inheritance  of  the  world. 

We  proceed  to  cite  examples  of  the  concordances  of  Kant 
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and  Cerate.  The  position  that  a  natnral  Philosopher — a 
student  of  strict  science — had  nothing  to  do  with  the  research 
of  a  First  Cause,  or  with  God,  in  the  constitution  of  science,  is 
laid  down  by  Kant,  and  had  been  previously  held  by  many 
Metaphysicians,  even  so  far  back  as  the  scholiast  Asclepius,  and 
his  chief,  Aristotle.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  rendered  good 
service  to  sound  philosophy,  to  enlightened  science,  to  morals, 
and  to  religion,  by  reclaiming  for  the  basis  of  all  valid  reason- 
ing the  recognition  of  a  First  Cause,  which  must  be  essentially 
the  Supreme  Being. 

M.  Comte's  speculations  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  vegetable 
reproduction  tally  almost  exactly  with  Kent's. 

That  all  knowledge  is  merely  phenomenal  is  one  of  the 
principal  conclusions  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  ais  it  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  Positive  System.  This  doctrine  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  Leibnitz,  and  by  the  unfortunate  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  and  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  also  to  Aris- 
totle, though  it  was  repudiated  by  the  Pythagoreans.  But  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  offer  any  evidence  of  Comte's  want 
of  originality  in  this  doctrine  after  the  abundant  arguments 
and  testimonies  presented  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

It  is  also  a  thesis  of  Kant's  that  Logic  should  be  studied  in* 
its  concrete  forms,  as  exhibited  in  the  several  Sciences.  This 
is  the  whole  of  Comte's  dogma,  but  it  is  only  half  of  Kant's. 
The  other  half  is  that  Logic  should  be  previously  studied  in 
its  abstract  shape.  Mill's  Logic  is  accordmgly  a  fairer  realiza- 
tion of  Kant's  views  than  is  afforded  by  Comte,  from  whom 
Mill  borrowed  so  largely  in  his  attempt  to  constitute  the 
special  Logic  of  the  dimjrent  branches  of  science. 

To  Kant,  too,  we  owe  the  precise  dictum  that  all  valid  ob- 
servation requires  and  presupposes  a  theory  of  some  sort. 

The  reciprocal  improvement  of  the  sexes  in  married  life  is 
explained  oy  Kant  in  a  manner  singularly  analogous  to  the 
exposition  givep  by  M.  Comte ;  and  the  deification  of  woman, 
thongh  no  doctrine  of  the  German  Philosopher's,  is  at  least  il- 
lustrated, and  might  almost  have  been  suggested,  by  him. 

That  the  heart  possesses  a  rightful  supremacy  over  the  intel- 
lect is  asserted  by  Kant ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  earliest 
apostle  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  splendidly  sustained  by  poetry 
in  Tennyson's  allegory,  '^The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  also  in 
"  The  Princess." 

It  is  also  shown  by  Kant  that,  on  the  principles  of  Posi- 
tivism, which  are  distinctly  enounced  by  him  as  a  fractional 
and  inadequate  interpretation  of  the  universe,  Humanity,  or 
the  Civilization  of  Man,  must  constitute  the  whole  ultimate 
aim  of  science.  The  same  line  of  thought,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
Eant,  not  of  Comte,  is  resumed  and  expanded  by  Fichte. 
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That  there  must  be  an  intermediate  form  of  knowledge 
between  science  and  practice  seems  to  be  but  the  application 
of  Lord  Bacon's  view  of  the  importance  and  even  of  the  neces- 
sity of  ^*  axiomata  mtdia^'*  but  it  might  have  been  discovered 
in  an  explicit  form  in  Kant. 

To  Kant  may  also  be  referred  the  declaration  that  the  grow- 
ing expansion  and  multiplicity  of  the  sciences  render  it  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  limits  of  scientific  speculation,  and  to 
introduce  some  compendious  or  comprehensive  process  for 
their  acquirement. 

The  unbroken  stream  of  human  progress,  and  the  increasing 
subjection  of  the  living  to  the  dead,  or,  in*  other  words,  of  the 
present  to  the  past,  are  conclusions  of  Kant's.  The  immor- 
tality conferred  bv  Comte  on  the  spectral  reminiscences  of 
"  the  worthy  servitors  of  Humanity,"  is  simply  the  conver- 
sion of  Cicero's  beautiful   rhetorical   figure   into  the   vague 

dogma  of  a  mystical  superstition — "  Yitamorixijorum 

in  memoria  vivorum  estpositaJ^  The  same  idea  has  been  em- 
balmed in  the  verse  of  Rogers : 

They,  in  their  glorious  course,  the  guides  of  youth. 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth ; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct,  ana  the  pure  in  thought ; 
These  still  exist ;  by  Thee  to  Fame  consigned, 
Still  speak,  and  act^  the  models  of  mankind. 

To  close  this  memorable  list,  which  omits  many  identities  of 
speculation,  and  touches  very  lightly  and  hurriedly  upon 
those  which  have  been  specified,  let  us  add  as  a  climax  and 
colophon,  that  even  the  notion  of  "Za  Grande  Republique 
Occidentale  composie  des  cinq  Populations  avancees^  Frangaise, 
Italienjie^  Qermanique,  Brntanntque^  et  Espagnole  toujours  soU- 
daires  depuis  Charlemagne^^  which  figures  in  the  Title-Page 
of  the  original  edition  of  the  ^^  Discours  sur  VEnsenMe  au 
Poailivisme,  and  is  so  largely  elaborated  in  M.  Comte's  princi- 
pal productions,  that  even  this  notion  of 

"The  Parliament  of  Man— the  Federation  of  the  World** 

is  briefly  indicated  by  Kant.  "  One  of  the  great  results,"  says 
he,  **  of  the  constant,  but  more  or  less  accelerated  march  of 
Humanity  should  be  the  Cosmopolitan  constitution  of  nations, 
the  universal  federation.  It  is  an  idea,  however,  which  has 
been  constantly  advocated  in  its  religious  aspects  by  the 
Canonists,  which  it  was  always  the  aim  of  the  Papacy  to  ac- 
complish in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  world ;  a  doctrine 
to  wnich  Henri  TV.,  as  well  as  Napoleon,  endeavoured  to  rive 
a  political  realization,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Im- 
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penal  system  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  transmitted  to  him 
from  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  deduced  from  the  conquests 
of  the  Koman  Republic.  By  so  slow  and  secular  a  progression 
does  the  instructive  tendency  of  human  development  succeed  in 
making  itself  intelligible,  and  in  displaying  itself  as  a  distinct 
philosophical  conception. 

Neither  in  regard  to  Kant,  nor  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other 
authors  between  whom  and  M.  Comte  there  exist  the  re- 
markable analogies  which  we  have  exhibited,  have  we  en- 
deavored to  seek  out  and  multiply  the  points  of  resemblance  or 
of  osculation.  We  have  had  no  inclination  to  do  so,  nor 
should  we  have  had  time  for  the  labor,  or  space  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  results.  We  have  only  enumerated  the  instances 
of  agreement  in  fundamental  or  itnportant  particulars,  which 
had  been  casually  noticed  in  the  course  of  our  ordinary  studies. 

In  justice  to  Kant,  it  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the 
tenets  which  are  resuscitated  by  Positivism  are  propounded 
by  him  only  to  be  rejected,  with  reasons  assigned  for  their 
rejection;  and  that  the  rest,  as  forming  parts  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  and  liberal  Philosophy,  are  interpreted  in  a 
mucn  ampler  light  and  in  a  much  truer  sense  than  by  the 
Positive  System. 

Injustice  to  M.  Comte  we  would  repeat  that  we  have  not 
disinterred  the  skeletons  of  the  doctrine,  which  reappear  in 
ghastly  guise  in  his  body  of  phenomenal  science,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleging  direct  plagiarism  or  conscious  obligation.  Far 
from  us  be  the  thought  of  thus  desecrating  the  memory  of  an 
earnest  and  acute  philosopher,  although  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive of  his  giving  cordial  utterance  to  the  ejaculation,  ^^pere- 
ant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  diocerunt !  "  But,  if  the  practice  of 
Aristotle  justified  the  charge  of  Bacon  (which  it  does  not),  that 
he  had  obliterated  the  names  and  monuments  of  those  whose 
materials  he  had  employed  to  rear  his  own  vast  edifice,  and 
that  like  the  Turkish  Sultans,  "  he  would  bear  no  brother  near 
the  throne;"  and  if  Bacon  is  himself  obnoxious  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  like  accusations,  M.  Comte  does  openly, 
though  very  sparingly,  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  others  for 
some  few  details  of  his  system.  He  always  mentions  with 
honor  those  whom  he  actually  regards  as  his  precursors,  though 
he  is  by  no  means  anxious  to  particularize  the  extent,  of  his 
obligations.  Is  it  ungenerous  to  say,  **/iJa  metuit  ne  quid 
unqnam  dididsse  videatur  I '' 

We  have  made  this  enumeration  of  coincidences  with  very 
different  motives.  The  aim  of  a  philosopher  should  not  be  to 
say  new  things,  but  to  say  true  things,  **  npn  nova  sed  vera  ;" 
and  the  object  of  the  philosophic  criticism  of  philosophy  is  not 
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to  deny  the  originality  or  the  novelty,  but  the  accuracy  of  the 
doctrines  censured.  Guided  by  this  feeling,  we  have  drawn 
out  our  bill  of  particulars  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  that 
the  leading  principles  of  Positivism,  and  many  of  its  most 
striking  incidental  precepts,  lend  it  no  prestige,  afford  it  no  con- 
firmation, and  cannot  be  claimed  by  it  as  its  peculiar  doctrines, 
or  as  the  consequence  of  its  own  peculiar  system,  since  they 
had  previously  co-existed  with  very  different  schemes  of 
philosophy,  and  had  been  usually  enounced  by  them  either  in 
a  juster  connection,  or  in  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit. 
Certainly  these  parallel  passages  can  give  no  superiority  to  the 
Positive  over  the  Critical  Philosophy,  unless  it  be  shown  that 
in  this  instance  the  rule  of  Hesiod  applies :  "  the  half  is  better 
than  the  whole." 

Before  M.  Comte  had  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  or 
had  brought  his  labors  to  a  close,  his  Philosophy  had  "  paled 
its  ineffectual  fires,"  and  other  luminaries  were  already  in  Ae 
ascendant.  While  still  enscaged  in  reSrecting  barriers  ag'ainst 
social  and  political  revolution  by  piling  up  the  wrecks  which 
lay  around  him  on  the  strand,  the  waves  of  revolution  swept 
over  his  frail  bulwarks.  He  still  continued  his  vain  structure, 
unconscious  of  the  breach,  incognizant  of  the  ruin.  The  inun- 
dation which  he  had  endeavored  to  resist  by  the  uninter- 
mitted  exertions  of  a  long  life  began  to  subside  when  its  fury 
was  spent.  The  tide  ebbed  when  it  had  reached  its  flood,  and 
ebbed  so  fast  that  its  receding  waters  left  high  and  dry  upon 
the  shore  the  fortifications  which  had  been  so  painfully  con- 
structed, and  left  the  engineer  still  sedulously  at  work  after  the 
apprehended  danger  had  come  and  had  passed  away.  Archime- 
des at  the  sack  of  Syracuse  was  not  more  unconscious  of  what 
was  transpiring  around  him  than  M.  Comte  when  death  ar- 
rested him  in  the  midst  of  schemes,  no  longer  available  for 
their  intended  use.  It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle ;  a  sad  ex- 
ample of  human  effort  and  human  genius  frustrated  by  the 
narrow  preoccupations  of  a  mind  at  once  credulous  and  sceptical. 

0  mineraa  ?iotmnum  menleu  I  Opeetara  cceea  ! 
Qualibm  in  tenebreiM  vitcB^  quanteuque  pericUU 
Bigitur  hoc  cevi  qxtodamque  est  I 


ART.  II.-LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

We  shall  not  bore  you  with  biography.  It  may  be  bought 
at  the  bookstores.  We  will  not  disgust  you  with  fulsome 
adulations  of  one  who  has  forced  Fortune  to  favor  him ;  forced 
her  by  his  intellect  and  energy  to  renounce  her  coquetries  and 
follow  one  of  the  men  of  destiny.    It  is  perhaps  her  feminine 
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way  to  delude  and  frown  on  those  who  sue  at  her  shrine,  but 

Jield  herself  a  captive  to  him  who  has  courage  to  command 
er. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  the  leader  of  a  school  of  which  Cheops, 
Alexander,  Czar  Peter,  Frederick  and  Napoleon  were  found- 
ers. It  is  the  school  of  men  whose  acts  made,  according  to 
Carlyle,  the  great  epics  of  their  age;  men  who  owed  their 
eminence  to  their  own  ability  ;  men  who  maintained  themselves 
and  their  successors  upon  a  throne  based  on  pyramids,  canals, 
rivers  diverted  from  their  courses,  cities  founded  upon  a  morass, 
roads  across  the  Alps,  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  workshops 
built  and  endowed  for  public  use. 

Louis  Napoleon  came  into  the  world  and  the  world  did  not 
comprehend  his  mission.  Possibly  he  did  not  himself  perfectly 
comprehend  it.  It  was  his  inspiration  to  restore  the  broken 
column  of  his  uncle's  greatness.  To  execute  his  designs.  To 
avenge  his  memory.  The  world  looked  on  him  with  derision. 
It  generally  does  so  upon  the  first  demonstration  of  original 
genius.  It  requires  the  data  of  a  generation  to  teach  the  world 
to  admire.  Thus  the  world  worships  at  the  shrine  of  the  last 
idol,  and  regards  any  other  inspiration  as  an  attack  upon  its 
faith.  The  world  fancied  it  saw  a  dwarf  tugging  at  the  sword 
of  Napoleon,  which  hung  rusting  in  its  scabbara  on  the  walls 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  It  deemed  Louis  invisible  amid  the 
folds  of  the  Imperial  mantle.  The  world  could  not  see  clearly. 
It  did  not  comprehend  that  the  unfinished  labors  of  the  states- 
man, warrior,  and  savans  might  be  completed  otherwise  than  by 
artillery  and  the  sword.  When  Napoleon  pronounced  the 
words,  "The  empire — it  is  peace  I"  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
half-pay  veterans,  who  had  gained  their  pensions  at  Waterloo, 
that  he  had  abdicated.  They  regarded  it  as  an  ignoble  aban- 
donment of  hus  pledges.  It  was  thought  that  content  with  tlie 
honors  which  France  had  bestowed  upon  him  he  desired  only 
to  enjoy  them.  The  world  ridiculed  the  "nephew  of  his 
uncle,"  and  turned  to  look  upon  other  spectacles.  The  courts 
of  Europe  regarded  him  through  their  lorgnettes,  or  passed  by 
on  the  other  side  to  avoid  an  embarrassing  recognition.  He 
allayed  some  demonstrations  of  popular  nausea  by  the  '*  bloody 
emetic"  of  grape  and  canister.  A  few  statues,  some  public 
buildings  erected,  a  judicious  employment  of  the  poor,  ap- 
peased the  people,  and  revived  the  memory  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  man  who  had  founded  it.  To  establish  himself  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people  and  to  escape  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
cabinets  he  married  an  honorable  and  excellent  woman ;  one 
worthy  to  be  the  friend  and  associate  of  her  most  maternal 
majesty  of  England.    We  can  oflFer  no  higher  evidence  of  his 
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wisdom,  or  of  her  worth.  In  doing  so  he  avoided  the  great 
error  of  his  uncle,  and  followed  his  earlier  and  better  inspira- 
tions. 

With  a  throne  and  a  household  based  upon  faith  and  affec- 
tion, he  commenced  to  develop  the  meaning  of  his  grand 
text.  He  enounced  another  great  axiom :  That  nations  are 
respected  according  to  their  power.  To  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  power,  lie  commenced  to  educate  and  employ  the 
people.  Instead  of  the  house  of  correction  and  the  galleys,  he 
had  the  school  and  the  workshop.  Instead  of  bayonets  to  re- 
press the  insurrections  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  he  developed 
work  and  wages.  His  theory  required  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  every  acre  of  land,  every  water-power  or  mineral, 
should  contribute  to  the  moral  or  material  power  of  France. 
The  demonstration  of  that  power  would  bring  the  respect  of 
nations,  and  in  this  would  consist  the  Empire  of  France.  Thus 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  test 
of  primary  instruction.  Perhaps  the  masses  were  fit  to  serve 
the  state  as  farmers,  operatives,  soldiers.  Sometimes  God  had 
gilded  with  a  ray  of  genius  some  human  mote  that  floated  for 
its  little  moment,  before  it  joined  the  dust  of  generations  and 
of  ages.  That  immortal  mind  aided  by  instruction  would  make 
an  orator,  or  a  general,  a  poet,  a  sculptor,  a  painter.  It  might 
bear  the  flag  of  France  to  glory,  or  it  might  conquer  a 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Perhaps  some  humble 
girl  might  contribute  to  the  same  result  by  the  triumph  of 

?oetry,  of  song,  or  of  the  drama.  Such  an  one  might  illustrate 
*aris  by  a  mantle  or  a  chapeau,  or  witch  the  world  with 
studies  drawn  from  nature.  Native  genius  cannot  remain  con- 
cealed in  France.  It  belongs  to  the  State,  and  it  will  be  re- 
claimed and  developed  on  State  account.  There  are  two  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  France;  the  one  literary,  terminat- 
ing in  colleges  and  the  university ;  the  other  practical,  in  its 
applications  of  philosophy  and  science  to  the  useful  enterprises 
of  life.  The  first  qualifies  the  advocate  and  the  statesman  to 
serve,  the  poet  and  the  dramatist  to  adorn  the  Empire.  The 
second  furnishes  the  scarcely  less  useful  and  distinguished  men 
who  tunnel  mountains,  open  mines  and  conduct  commerce. 
Now  for  ourselves  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mind-power  of  a 
nation  is  its  chief  wealth.  It  is  upon  the  development  of  this 
power  that  depend  all  other  elements  of  material  greatness. 
The  minerals  may  slumber  in  the  earth.  The  cataract  may 
leap  idly  from  the  mountain.  The  harbor  may  glass  on  its 
quiet  bosom  the  soaring  eagle  and  the  simple  gull,  but  with- 
out the  educated  intellect  they  are  as  worthless  as  the  mines  of 
Arizona,  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  or  the  roadstead  of  Aca- 
pulco. 
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The  Emperor  advauced  ia  his  policy.  He  perceived  that 
the  natioQ  which  borrowed,  was  the  slave  of  the  nation  which 
lent  That  the  nation  which  imports  its  daily  supplies,  must 
export  its  own  values  to  pay  for  them ;  that,  by  consequence, 
there  can  be  no  accumulations  of  capital  with  this  dependent 
nation ;  and  without  capital  accumulated  in  the  national  funds, 
there  can  be  no  class  with  means  and  leisure  for  literature, 
science  and  philanthropy.  It  is  a  class,  moreover,  always 
conservative,  since  it  has  locked  up  its  treasures  in  the  strong 
box  of  the  Grovernmeut  With  this  conviction  the  Emperor 
becan  to  develop  the  mechanical  resources  of  France.  He 
'  had  dignified  labor  by  conferring  upon  it  the  honors  of  intelli- 
gence. He  proceeded  to  aid  it  still  further  by  giving  it  the 
control  of  machinery,  to  enhance  its  profits  and  diminish  its 
toils. 

As  a  branch  of  this  mechanism  upon  which  the  judicious 
application  of  human  labor  and  the  development  of  national 
Resources  so  much  depends,  we  may  refer  to  the  successful 
application  of  steam  to  maritime  navigation  and  warfare. 
The  whole  history  of  it  is  worth  reading.  Philosophers  had 
demonstrated  that  a  steamer  could  not  cross  the  ocean.  Boards 
of  Admiralty  had  "pooh  poohed"  floating  blacksmith-shops, 
and  armored  bulwarks,  when  La  Oloire  walked  out  upon  the 
ocean  in  queenly  contempt  of  the  prophets.  Observe  the 
effects  of  this  discovery.  England  had  built  up  a  maritime 
supremacy.  Raleigh,  Drake  and  Frobisher  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  very  timely  tempest,  dispersed  the  Armada, 
"singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain"  in  his  own  harbor, 
we  believe,  of  Cadiz,  and  established  the  superior  skill,  cour- 
age and  economy  of  their  vessels  as  fighters  or  carriers.  The 
Kepublican  admirals  under  Cromwell  did  the  same  kind  office 
for  the  Dutch.  The  fleets  of  France  suffered  a  similar  humili- 
ation on  various  occasions  from  the  reisn  of  Louis  XIV.  up  to 
Trafalgar,  and  until  Napoleon  ordered  Mar bois  to  sell  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States  at  the  price  of  a  lew  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition ;  because  England  was  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  his  sagacity  taught  him  that  the  blow  would  fall 
upon  his  own  recent  acquisitions  npon  the  Mississippi.  There- 
fore he  told  his  minister  that  he  would  sell  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States:  First,  because  he  could  not  cope  with  England  at 
sea ;  and  Second,  because  he  would  thereby  raise  up  an  antagonist 
that  could  neutralize  her  power  upon  that  element.  Napoleon 
then  abdicated  the  ocean.  England  was  thus  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  she  openly  affirmed  that  fact.  It  was  also  chronicled 
and  made  immortal  in  the  songs  of  Dibden,  and  in  that  tradi- 
tional tar  who  dances  horn-pipes,  gets  drunk  whenever  he 
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comes  ashore,  squanders  his  small  pay  and  fortuitous  prize 
money  on  all  sorts  of  unworthy  people,  with  more  than  Ori- 
ental profusion,  and  proclaims  on  all  occasion^,  "Jack's  the 
lad  I"  He  boasted  very  much  of  the  "wooden  walls  of  old 
Hengland  ;"  hitched  up  his  inexpressibles,  and,  having  cast  his 
quid  into  the  face  of  his  antagonist,  announced  his  readiness 
for  pugilistic  conflict.  He  had  compromised  with  the  Ameri- 
can tar  some  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  and  agreed  to  divide  the 
broad  domain  of  ocean  with  him,  but  still  he  strutted  in  unmit- 
igated absurdity.  Now  what  do  our  readers  suppose  has 
become  of  this  hero  ?  He  is  gone.  He  exists  but  in  tradi- 
tion. He  can  no  longer  talk  about  "  yard-arm  and  yard-arm," 
because  there  are  no  longer  yard-arms.  He  no  longer  enacts 
prodigies  with  his  cutlass  in  '*  repelling  boarders."  There  is  no 
more  Doarding.  The  boarders  are  now  received,  like  Cuddy 
Headrigg  at  the  siege  of  Castle  Bellenden,  with  a  discharge  of 
hot  water,  which  peels  these  boarders  like  so  many  lobsters. 
Jack  no  longer  "  sits  up  aloft."  He  no  longer  sleeps  on  the 
cross-trees  or  lies  out  on  the  spars,  nor  does  "  the  rope  slide 
swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands"  when  he  lands  on  tne  deck 
to  receive  his  black-eyed  Susan.  Those  boasts  of  triumph, 
those  palmy  days  are  gone.  And  to  whom  is  this  extraordi- 
nary dethronement  of  her  most  maritime  majesty  due  ?  To 
the  calm  man  who  announced  the  pacific  motto  which  we  have 
quoted.  It  is  he  who  has  dispensed  with  masts,  sails,  spars  and 
cordage.  It  is  he  who  encrusts  a  ship  with  scales  like  a  dra- 
gon. It  is  he  who  has  discharged  the  tar  forever,  and  what 
then?  He  has  replaced  him  with  the  engine  and  the  pilot; 
the  artillerist  and  the  battery.  Very  simple  that^  is  it  not? 
Hardly  worth  the  attention  of  gentlemanly  diplomats  who 
change  the  map  of  nations  by  exchanging  protocols,  and 
mark  what  has  resulted  from  that  simple  change !  Ma- 
chinery equalizes  the  strength  of  nations  as  it  has  done  the  skill 
of  individuals.  The  nation  which  has  most  commerce  at  sea, 
has  the  most  values  at  risk.  The  nation  rich  enough  to  order 
a  steam  engine  and  hire  foreign  seamen,  becomes,  like  the  free 
lancers  of  the  middle  ages,  very  formidable,  since  they  are  in- 
vulnerable in  their  poverty  and  in  the  capacity  to  fight  or  fly. 
No  other  illustration  is  needed  of  the  startling  importance  of 
this  new  power  than  the  fact  that  an  iron-clad  ram,  the  Vir- 

S'nia,  sunk  at  a  blow  each,  two  first-class  wooden  frigates, 
alf  a  dozen  steamers  ordered  by  the  Confederate  Government, 
"built,  fitted  and  found  abroad,  without  a  home,  a  port  or  a  coal- 
ing station,  doubled  insurance  upon  the  commercial  marine 
of  one  of  the  first  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  Ten  years 
ago  England  could  hold  her  cotton-fields  in  India,  her  penal 
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colonies  in  Australia.  She  could  draw  her  corn  and  timber 
from  Canada,  and  her  sugar  from  Jamaica.  This  was  because 
if  any  power  interruptea  her  commerce  or  insulted  her  citizens, 
a  terrible  vengeance  was  sure  to  follow.  The  masts,  sails, 
cordage  and  jack  tars  were  important  agents  of  national  power. 
Now  these  institutions  have  gone  with  the  ballistae  and  the  cata- 
pult. The  steam  engine  has  superseded  and  relieved  them. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  accoucheur 
of  that  idea.  He  has  now  more  guns  afloat  by  steam  than  any 
other  power.  The  idea  has  been  caught  and  copied  by  Spain, 
Austria;  even 

"  That  provoking  Czar 
Has  got  him  a  round  jacket  and  pretends  to  be  a  tar.** 

It  seems  from  the  London  Tiines  that  if  England  had  inter- 
vened to  guarantee  the  rights  stipulated  to  Poland  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Russian  steam  fleet  was  under  sealed 
orders  to  attack  the  commerce  and  possessions  of  England  in 
the  Pacific  and  Chinese  oceans. 

Suppose,  then,  a  war  between  Russia  and  the  United  States ; 
how  long  could  England  hold  her  possessions  upon  the  islands 
or  Continent  of  America?  Suppose  a  difficulty  with  Russia  or 
France ;  how  could  she  keep  up  her  commerce  with  the  East  or 
with  Malta  or  Gibraltar  ?  **  Tne  Empire — it  is  peace."  Who 
would  have  ever  dreamed  that  the  Empire — it  is  a  steam-engine  ? 
Suppose  Louis  Napoleon  held  Louisiana  this  day,  and  learned 
that  England  was  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  West  Lidies,  would 
he  sell  it  to  any  other  power  for  a  mess  of  pottage  to  avoid  its 
falling  into  her  hands  r     Let  Mexico  answer. 

The  Emperor  has,  moreover,  taken  the  deepest  interest  in 
manufactures.  Silks,  wines,  jewelry  and  every  article  of  lux- 
ury required  no  encouragement.  He  saw  that  cotton  was  an 
important  article  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  creation 
of  value.  He  decreed  cotton  manufactures.  He  caused  mills 
to  be  built  He  caused  his  people  to  be  instructed  in  spinning, 
aud  five  years  since  he  had  attracted  from  England  alone  some 
eight  thousand  operatives,  who  were  employed  in  the  factories 
of  France.  As  a  result,  the  importations  and  manufactures  of 
this  important  staple  increased,  until  it  is  now  estimated  to 
afford  direct  and  incidental  support  to  millions  of  his  subjects. 

We  must  pass  over  his  systematic  development  of  the  agri- 
culture, the  minerals,  the  fisheries — in  a  word,  of  all  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  his  kingdom.  This  development  is  all  organ- 
ized in  Departments  and  Bureaux  of  his  Government,  which 
consider  every  thing  and  report  every  thing  in  connection  with 
those  important  interests. 

We  therefore  come  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Emperor. 
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He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  social,  political  and  military 
effect  of  the  railroaas.  By  their  aid  he  has  immensely  devel- 
oped the  commerce  of  France,  internal  and  foreign.  They  not 
only  bring  the  trade  from  much  of  Switzerland  and  upper  Ger- 
many, but  the;^  connect  France  with  Italy.  Already  is  Mont 
Cenis  being  pierced  with  a  stupendous  tunnel.  Under  his 
auspices  or  example  other  similar  works  are  under  construction 
for  the  purpose  ot  connecting  tlie  valleys  of  the  Alps  with  the 
fertile  nelds  and  populous  cities  of  France  and  Italy.  Nor  has 
he  rested  content  with  these  results  of  intercommunication.  He 
has  made  the  railroad  system  strategic.  Fert  twvaa  alms  Mer- 
curio  tgnotas  Marti,  The  roads  of  France  have  been  so  plan- 
ned and  connected  as  to  converge  their  whole  capacity  of  trans- 
portation upon  any  point  of  the  interior  or  frontier  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  telegraphic  system  is  equally  perfect  He  has  sig^ 
nificantly  said  if  steam  and  the  railroad  had  been  known  to  the 
first  Emperor  Napoleon,  no  hostile  foot  would  have  polluted 
the  soil  of  France.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  the  Em- 
pire meant  tunnels,  embankments,  T  rails  and  U  rails,  locomo- 
tives and  cow-catchers  ?  So  much  for  the  policy  of  this  very 
mild  man,  who  disbands  his  armies  after  his  victories  and  qui- 
etly goes  to  escorting  his  wife,  nursing  his  little  son,  opening  a 
school,  building  a  magnificent  dock  at  one  place,  inaugurating 
a  statue  at  another,  or  viewing  the  progress  of  a  tunnel  at  a 
third ! 

As  a  consequence  of  this  system,  he  wants  a  colonial  mar- 
ket. It  required  many  years  to  reduce  Algeria  to  submission, 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  pacifying  its  rulers  and  to  some  extent 
industrializing  its  people.  It  exchanges  tobacco  and  some 
other  native  products  for  French  manufactures,  but  perhaps  it 
does  not  pay.  The  Mahommedans  do  not  like  to  work  for  other 
people  any  better  than  our  fellow-citizens  of  African  descent. 
So  the  Emperor  offers  his  arm  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  drops  in 
at  Canton.  Pleased  with  the  idea  of  exchanging  silks,  wines 
and  jewelry  against  Souchong  tea  and  Sycee  silver,  he  an- 
nounces his  purpose  to  chop-stick  with  the  Celestials.  Perhaps 
her  most  maternal  Majesty  had  rather  he  had  "stopped  at  home  ;*^ 
but  remembering  her  of  the  iron-clads  and  rifle  ordnance,  she 
politely  asks  him  to  remain,  and  they  open  shop  in  China 
together.  Still  this  Empire  of  peace  expands.  It  re-appears 
with  a  ledger  under  its  arm  at  V  era  Cruz,  and  sends  Maximil- 
ian, like  an  imperial  constable,  with  a  process  of  collection. 
Forthwith  follows  the  inevitable  railroad.  Mexican  prejudices 
give  way,  and  German,  even  American,  immigrants  are  in- 
vited, and  all  throng  to  enjoy  the  beauties  and  blessings  which 
Pi*ovidenoe  has  spread  in  that  favored  land,  and  which  thus  far 
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man  has  failed  to  turn  to  profitable  account  If  Napoleon 
shall  succeed  in  securing  to  himself  this  n^ch  commerce,  it  will 
matter  to  him  little  who  has  the  cares  of  the  government  of 
Mexico.  This  commerce  is  an  incident  to  the  system  of  policy 
which  he  has  adopted.  Give  liim  the  exclusive  commerce  of 
Mexico,  and  we  imagine  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  constitute 
little  objection.  If  ne  shall  need  more  ti*ade  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  he  will  take  it  as  occasion  serves.  The  employ- 
ment of  Maximilian  to  develop  a  trade  which  France  shall 
enjoy,  is  perhaps  the  latest  comment  upon  the  text.  This  pol- 
icy has  foundea  u  new  dynasty,  and  if  pursued  hereafter  with 
equal  success,  will  transmit  the  crown  of  France  to  a  long  pos- 
terity of  princes. 


ART.  III.-IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  OF  MOBILE. 

The  bed  or  channel  of  a  river,  where  the  phenomena  of  ebbing 
and  flowing,  an  I  the  consequent  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the 
currents  take  place,  extends  to  common  high  water  mark ;  and  its 
breadth  is  measured  by  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  current,  which  is  the  deepest  part  for  ike  track  of  vessels, 
and  includes  the  whole  breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the 
river  at  ordinary  high  tide. 

The  bed  or  channel  of  a  navigable  river,  above  the  influence  of 
the  tide,  consists  of  the  bottom  and  the  two  banks,  or  sides.  The 
breadth  is  the  distance  from  bank  to  bank,  measured  on  a  line  at 
right  angles  with  the  line  of  current.  In  times  of  flood  the  waters 
of  a  river  may  extend  over  these  natural  boundaries.  To  secure  the 
adjacent  lands  from  the  danger  of  overflow  at  such  times,  dikes  or 
levees  have  been  extended  along  the  banks.  The  country  on  either 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  lower  course, 
is  protected  by  levees,  and  the  low  countries  in  Holland  are  defended 
in  the  same  way  by  dikes. 

The  perimeter,  at  common  high  water  mark,  is  that  portion  of 
the  transverse  section  of  the  alveus,  bed  or  channel  of  the  river  which 
is  in  actual  contact  with  the  water,  and  the  surface  of  the  water,  at 
ordinary  common  high  tide,  marks  the  limit  of  the  channel.  The 
term  ^*  banks  or  shores''  of  a  tidal  river,  includes  the  natural  appen- 
dages of  the  margin  land,  which  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  are 
bordering  on  the  surface  of  the  river  at  ordinary  high  tide. 

The  right  of  navigating  the  Mobile  river  is  vested  exclusively  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  river  is  free,  in  its  whole  breadth^  to  all 
their  inhabitants,  and  forms  up  to  high  water  mark  a  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  inhabitants  bordering  on 
the  river,  or  the  riparian  owners,  have  no  claim  beyond  the  banks, 
or  shores,  and  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  involves  the  right  to 
moor  vessels  to  its  banks  or  shores,  and  to  load  and  unload  cargoes, 
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eto.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  all  navigable  rivers,  the  navigation  is  an 
object  of  paramount  importance  to  which  all  othet  questions  and 
interests  connected  therewith  should  be  considered  subordinate. 

Riparian  proprietors  are  entitled  to  all  accessions  made  to  the 
lands  granted,  either  by  the  natural  retreating  of  the  river  from  its 
former  limits,  or  by  the  slow  and  secret  deposit  of  sand  or  other 
substances,  provided  they  do  not  impede,  or  interfere  with  navi- 
gation. The  owners  of  these  accessions  have  not  the  right  to  erect 
works,  or  plant  trees  or  shrubs  on  them,  if  they  are  detrimental  to 
the  free  discharge  of  the  water,  or  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  if  erected  or  planted  they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  cite  the  case  of  the  Trustees  of  the  river 
Clyde.  The  Trustees  made  embankments  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  by  narrowing  the  channel,  in  order  to  deepen  it. 
The  land  gained  on  each  side  accrued  to  the  riparian  proprietors,  by 
a  reserving  clause  in  the  Qyde  Navigation  Act  The  Trustees  were 
advised  that  embanking  the  river  and  making  it  so  narrow,  and  its 
breadth  so  equal,  was  not  advantageous  to  the  navigation,  and  they 
proposed  to  demolish  part  of  the  embankment  so  as  to  increase  the 
propagation  of  the  flood  tide,  and  the  quantity  of  backwater.  Some 
of  the  proprietors  resisted  and  said :  ^*  This  land  is  ours  and  you- 
must  not  touch  it,  or  at  least  you  must  give  us  compensation."  To 
that  case  the  Navigation  Trustees  contended,  and  successfully,  before 
Lord  Jeffrey,  that  the  primary  object  was  the  navigation  of  the 
riv^r,  and  that,  though  they  had  tried  this  experiment  of  embanking, 
they  were  equally  entitled  to  try  bow  it  would  do  without  embank- 
ing, and,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them, 
if  they  found  the  experiment  unsuccessful,  from  restoring  the  former 
alveus  or  channel  of  the  river.  The  court  sustained  the  position 
taken  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  case  being  carried  by  appeal  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  decision  was  confirmed. 

It  is  perhaps  still  a  mooted  question  how.  far  prescription  runs 
against  a  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  whether  they  can  suffer  by 
the  negligence  of  their  officers.  This  much  may  however  be  said, 
that  it  is  the  great  public  policy  to  preserve  the  public  rights, 
revenues  and  property  from  injury  and  loss  by  the  negligence  of 
public  officers.  No  statute  of  limitations  should  be  allowed  to 
protect  persons  in  possession  of  a  right  properly  belonging  to  the 
public,  and  which  came  into  their  hands  by  iqeans  of  official  ignor- 
ance, or  official  neglect,*  for  no  Uisheg  can  be  imputed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  against  it  no  time  runs,  so  as  to  bar  its  rights.  It  was 
considered  by  Tilghman,  Chief  Justice  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
Commonwealth  could  not  be  affected  by  acts  of  limitation.  Neither 
can  such  statutes  in  the  States  affect  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.         • 

Ry  judicial  decision  founded  upon  Magna  Charta  and  various 
statute  laws,  'Sill  lands  subject  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and 
the  soil  of  all  navigable  rivers  in  England,  belong  to  the  crown.'' 
By  the  same  decision  too,  ^'  no  length  of  time  can  legitimatize  such 
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encroachments  as  are  detrimental  to  navigation.''  fhe  Roman  law 
which  considered  navigable  rivers  public  or  common  property, 
declared  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was  incident  to  that 
of  the  water,  and  tlmt  the  right  to  navigate  a  river  involved  the  right 
to  moor  vessels  to  its  banks,  to  lade  and  unlade,  etc.  The  same 
principles,  both  as  r^ards  the  public  right  to  the  free  and  uninter- 
rupted use  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  extent  of  the  authority  of 
Government  in  protecting  it,  derived  from  the  old  Roman  law, 
exist  in  the  laws  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  present  time,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, may  be  found  in  the  judicial  system  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

All  navigable  waters  within  the  State  of  Alabama  are  to  remain  for 
ever  public  highways,  free  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
Stated  without  any  tax,  impost  or  toll  thereon,  imposed  by  the  State. 
The  territory  of  the  State  includes  the  lakes,  seas  and  rivers  entirely 
enclosed  within  its  limits.  The  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
territory,  also  form  a  part  of  the  domain,  from  their  sources  to 
their  mouths,  or  as  far  as  they  flow  within  the  territory,  including 
the  bays  or  estuaries  formed  by  their  junction  with  the  sea.  Where 
a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  a  conterminous  State,  the 
line  of  current  or  the  Thalweg  is  generally  taken  as  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  two  States,  unless  otherwise  ordained  by 
special  agreement. 

The  primary  object  of  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  harbor 
of  Mobile  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  navigation  of  the  river,  to  which 
all  other  questions  connected  therewith  should  be  regarded  as  subor- 
dinate. Mobile  is  dependent  upon  the  upland  and  tidal  waters  for 
its  existence  as  a  harbor.  The  size  of  the  harbor,  as  respects  both, 
its  width  and  depth,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
through  it,  and  every  diminution  of  such  quantity  by  encroachments 
upon  the  channel  of  the  river,  tends  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the 
harbor.  To  permit  these  encroachments  to  continue  would  be  to 
destroy,  or  to  surrender  the  advantages  of  a  great  natural  agent. 

By  giving  the  river  a  proper  direction  and  a  breadth,  which 
would  be  adequate  to  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  on  the  ebb, 
and  to  the  pnipagation  of  the  flood-tides,  and  by  stopping  up  the 
lateral  outlets  or  branches,  the  quaatity  of  water  in  the  main-channel 
would  be  increased  and  a  greath  depth  of  navigable  water  obtained. 

The  encroachments  already  made,  and  permitted  to  remain, 
opposite  t^e  city  of  Mobile,  by  narrowing  irregularly  the  channel  of 
the  river,  forcing  the  water  from  its  ancient  ana  natural  course  into 
Spanish  river  and  other  lateral  outlets,  and  excluding  a  quantity  of 
tidal  water,  greatly  diminish  the  scouring  power  of  the  current  on 
the  ebb,  and  impede  navigation.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  devise  an  eflectual  remedy  to  prevent  further  encroachments,  and 
to  remove  those  obstructions  already  made  as  far  as  necessary,  so 
as  to.  allow  the  uninterrupted  flow  ot  the  water  in  its  original 
channel,  which  extends  to  the  limit  of  ordinary  high  tide,  within 
which  no  person  has  a  right  to  erect  any  private  works. 

The  ^croachments  on  the  channel  of  the  Mobile  river  have  not 
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been  authorized  by  any  grant  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  the  United  States ;  they  are,  therefore,  ill^al.  Their 
immediate  disadvantage  to  navigation  is  manifest  in  the  shoal  water 
and  the  sluggish  current.  To  aid  in  adopting  the  best  measures  for 
effecting  the  removal  of  those  obstructions,  or  for  enforcing  other 
sufficient  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  rights  and  powers  which 
the  city  authorities  have  to  effect  this  object;  how,  and  by  what 
process,  and  at  whose  prosecution  or  suit  it  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  whether  there  is  any,  or  what  limitation  of  time,  in  regard  to 
the  penalties  or  responsibilities  incurred. 

It  is  evident,  under  the  circumstances  stated  above,  that  the  en- 
croachments in  question  are  public  nuisances,  as  injuring  the  harbor 
and  impeding  the  passage  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Chitty  in  a  similar  case,  says:  "It  appears  to  me  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  that  the  embankments  and  obstructions  in 
question  are  public  nuisances,  as  being  an  injury  to  the  harbor  and  pas^ 
sage  of  ships :  ^Callis,  on  Sewers,  76  ;  Hale,  De  Jure  Maris,  21 ; 
Hankins,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  book  i,  chap.  32,  ss.  I.,  II.)  As  such 
nuisances,  they  may  be  abated  and  removed ;  or  the  erectors  or 
maintainers  of  them  may  be  indicted,  or  have  a  criminal  information 
filed  against  them ;  or  if  any  individual  has  sustained  any  special  in- 
jury arising  from  them,  (as  by  the  destruction  of  his  ships  in  the 
harbor,  or  the  like,)  he  might  maintain  a  special  action  on  the  case 
against  them :  (Super  Lord  Ell  en  borough,  R.  v.  Dewsnap,  16 
l^t,  196 ;  Greasley  v.  Codling,  2  Bing,  273.)  Of  these  remedies, 
I  should,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  advise  the  adoption  of  the  one 
by  indictment  only  ;  which  may  be  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  any 
individual  who  may  think  fit  to  resort  to  it.  I  should  advise  the 
indictment  to  be  against  the  parties  who  have  erected  or  maintained 
the  most  recent  of  the  embankments  causing  the  nuisance.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  embankments 
have  existed,  will  legitimatize  them :  (Weld  v,  Hamby,  7  East, 
195 ;  R.  V.  Cross,  3d  Campbell,  227 ;  Coupland  v,  Hardingham,  ib, 
398  ;  Vooght  v.  Winch,  2  B.  and  Aid.  662.)  There  is  no  limitation 
of  time  for  the  prosecution  by  indictment.  The  responsibility  to  an 
action  at  the  suit  of  any  person  specially  injured,  would  cease  at  the 
end  of  six  years  from  the  occurring  of  that  injury.  Those  persons 
who  erected  the  embankments  since  the  46  Geo.  III.  was  passed, 
may,  I  think,  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  penalty  imposed 
thereby." 

I  think  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Mobile  to 
remove  or  destroy  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  obstruction,  within 
the  limits  of  the  bed  or  channel  of  the  river  as  defined  by  ordinary 
high  tide,  wherever  it  may  deem  such  a  step  necessary  to  preserve 
or  restore  the  navigation  of  the  river  or  harbor.  Todd  v.  tbe  Clyde 
Trustees,  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1841,  reported  in  the 
2d  vol.  of  Robinson^s  Appeal  Cases;  Smart  v.  Magistrates  of 
Dundee,  1798,  8  Brown's  cases  of  Parliament ;  Magistrates  of  Cul- 
ross  V,  Geddes,  1809;  Seven  v.  Magistrates  of  Burntisland,  1812; 
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Campbell  v.  Brown,  1813;  Boucher  v.  Crawford,  1814;  Berry  v, 
Holden,  1840.  In  the  case  of  the  river  Taj,  the  Dee,  &c.,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  parties  concerned  were  compelled  to  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  below  ordinary  high  tide. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  encroachments  upon  the  bed  of  the 
Mobile  river,  which  force  a  portion  of  its  waters  through  the  lateral 
outlets  above  the  city,  and  impede  the  propagation  of  the  flood-tide, 
thereby  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  ebb,  or  the  power 
that  scours  the  bed  of  the  river,  may  become  apparent  by  referring 
to  Mr.  Walker's  Report  on  the  River  Tay,  January  21st,  1845. 
He  &iys :  "  The  injury  done  by  any  diminutionr  of  the  power  which 
scours  the  rivers  and  removes  obstructions,  is  not  simply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  abstracted ;  it  is  in  a  greater  proportion ;  that 
is,  if  you  take  away  any,  say  half  the  quantity  of  the  water  that 
now  keeps  the  river  open,  although  by  doing  so  you  reduce  the 
velocity  only  one-half,  you  take  away  more  than  half  the  power. 
Every  one  used  to  canal  or  rivor  navigation,  knows  that  very  much 
less  than  one-half,  or  even  less  than  one-fourth,  the  power  is  required 
to  draw  a  boat  or  other  body  through  still  water,  at  one  mile  per 
hour,  than  at  double  the  speed,  (the  increase  of  power  during  the 
time  it  is  exerted  is  as  the  cube,l|  and  also,  which  is  indeed  the  same 
thing,  that  very  much  less  than  naif  the  power  is  required  to  hold  a 
body  at  rest  against  a  stream  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  one  mile, 
than  against  a  stream  of  two  miles  per  hour.  And  the  same  princi- 
ple extends  in  a  degree  to  the  powers  of  rivers  to  widen  and  deepen 
their  channel." 

Undfr  a  judicious  system  of  improvement  the  Mobile  river  might 
be  brought  into  a  condition  not  only  befitting  its  present  importance 
as  a  navigable  strean?,  and  the  extent  of  the  commerce  now  carried 
on  through  its  waters,  but  affording  such  an  enlarged  capacity  for  an 
almost  indefinite  increase  in  that  commerce  as  would  in  a  few  years 
add  largely  to  the  population,  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and 
by  that  stimulus  which  the  increasing  commercial  facilities  of  a  large 
emporium  always  give  to  the  interior  dependent  upon  it,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  rapid  development 
of  all  the  rich  resources  of  the  State.  But  in  order  that  these  happy 
results  may  be  brought  about,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  measures 
must  be  accompanied  by.  energy  and  determination  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  , 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Glasgow, 
January,  1857,  says:  "I  think  it  is  not  eighty  years  ago  since  the 
Clyde  could  only  admit  a  few  lighters  from  Greenock,  from  its 
numerous  sand  banks  and  contracted  margins ;  but  now  the  sand 
banks  are  removed  and  the  margins  are  widened,  and  America,  India 
and  China  float  their  vessels  into  your  harbor.  And  is  not  that 
river  a  type  of  that  intelligence  itself  which  enriches  cities  and 
States,  in  proportion  as  we  clear  the  obstacles  from  its  bed  and 
widen  the  space  of  its  waters." 

The  navigation  of  the  Mobile  river  could  be  improved  with  much 
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less  trouble  and  expense  then  that  of  the  Clyde,  and  would  afford  a 
greater  width  and  depth  for  the  aocommodation  of  vessels.  The 
quantity  of  water  brought  down  the  river  is  so  great  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  remove  all  shoals  consisting  of  fine*  sand 
and  mud,  were  the  energy  of  the  current  properly  directed,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  flood-tide  secured. 

In  1860,  an  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  Jas.  G.  Totten,  Act, 
Brig.-Gen.  and  Civil  Engineer;  A.  D.  Bache,  Supt  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey ;  and  Chas.  H.  Davis,  Com.  U.  S.  Navy  and  Supt,  Nautical 
Almanac,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  making  a 
channel  300  feet  wide  and  15  deep  from  the  wharves  at  the  city  to 
the  lower  anchorage  in  the  bay.  The  Council  made  its  report 
recommending  dredging  as  a  practicable  and  feasible  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  object  With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  that  Council,  1  contend,  their  report  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  to  create  and  permanently  secure-a  channel 
300  feet  wide  and  15  deep,  from  the  wharves  at  Mobile  t9  the  lower 
anchorage  in  the  bay,  by  dredging  is  neither  possible  nor  practicable. 
To  remove  by  dredging  the  sedimentary  deposits  brought  down  by 
a  river,  without  at  the  same  time  removing  the  causes  which  led 
to  them  is  useless,  because  the  same  causes  continuing  to  exist  are 
constantly  engaged  day  and  night  in  replacing  them.  The  defects  in 
the  channel  of  a  river  are  the  causes  which  produce  shoals,  bars  or 
sedimentary  deposits,  and  as  long  as  the  defects  are  permitted  to  ro- 
main,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by  dredging  is  useless.  But  re- 
move the  defects  in  the  channel,  by  restoring  it  to  a  proper  condition, 
and  the  legitimate  operation  of  the  current  will  gradually  remove 
the  deposits  altogether,  and,  while  the  channel  continues  to  remain 
in  that  condition,  those  deposits  can  never  be  replaced.  Withi>ut 
such  a  regulation  of  the  channel  of  the  Mobile  river  as  will  increase 
the  quantity  and  scouring  power  of  the  back-water,  and  give  a  pro- 
per direction  to  the  line  of  current,  all  attempts  by  dredging  to 
deepen  the  present  circuitous  track  of  vessels,  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  permanent  channel  of  the  capacity  above  mentioned,  would  be  a 
waste  of  time,  labor  and  moneys  AtBBaT  Strin. 

Mobile,  January  20, 1866. 


ART.  IV -LIBBRTY  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

y  As  civilization  advances  liberty  recedes,  because  laws  become  more 
complex  and  numerous,  public  opinion  more  stringent  and  dictatorial, 
religion  and  morality  more  dominant  and  restrictive,  fashion  more 
exacting  in  its  requirements,  human  wants  and  luxuries  more 
numerous,  and  the  labor  needed  to  supply  them  greater.  Henctr  it 
will  even  be  found  that  in  large  cities,  the  great  centres  and  foci  of 
civilization,  there  is  least  of  liberty.  Not  only  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Union,  but  the  corporate  laws,  more  restrictive  than  either, 
curtail  men's  liberties  in  such  cities.     But,  white  men,  especial  Jy 
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good  men,  are  extremely  averse  to  that  degree  of  liberty  which  law 
and  government  still  leave  to  them.  They  contract  marriage  and 
have  fiimilies,  and  both  husband  and  wife  become  almost  slaves  to 
their  children,  for  whom  they  are  legally,  morally,  and  religiously 
bound  to  labor,  take  care  of,  and  educate.  Besides,  they  become 
members  of  a  church,  and  thus  incur  new  obligations,  and  further 
lessen  their  liberty.  But  this  does  not  suffice;  whilst  white  men 
dislike  liberty  they  love  security,  and  very  properly  are  not  satis- 
fied with  that  loose  and  imperfect  kind  of  security  that  mere  law  and 
government  af!brd.  They  labor  from  morn  to  eve  to  amass  pro- 
perty, and  whilst  so  laboring,  if  not  s  aves,  are  performing  the  part 
of  slaves.  But  wealth  is  easier  to  lose  than  to  make,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  such  losses  and  the  various  contingencies  and  misfor- 
tunes of  life,  they  enter  into  temperance  societies,  freemason  and 
odd-fellow  societies,  and  niany  other  such  that  provide  for  their  sick 
and  unfortunate  members,  and  for  their  destitute  families  after  their 
deaths.  Trades  Unions  are  another  &shionable  and  most  efficient 
way  of  parting  with  liberty  in  order  to  beget  security.  We  highly  | 
approve  of  them.  Think  them  a  great  and  beneificent  discovery 
in  social  science;  nevertheless,  they  abridge  liberty  to  acquire  , 
security.  We  like  especially  the  eight-hour  rule,  which,  if  it  is  se-  ^ 
cured,  will  pretty  well  give  the  **  coup  de  grace*''  to  the  liberty  of  the  \ 
masses ;  but  it  will  infinitely  promote  their  well-being,  and  human 
well-being  is  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sale  or  sacrifice  of  human 
liberty,  when  such  liberty  stands  in  the  way  of  its  enjoyment 

But  the  most  all-pervading,  thorough  and  efficient  way  in  which 
civilization  destroys  liberty  is  through  the  agency  of  its  servants  and 
ofispring,  capital  or  pri^rty. 

Although  we  cannot  trace  back  civilization  to  its  origm,  the  whole 
of  the  white  race  having  been  more  or  less  civilized,  as  far  back  as 
history  (written  or  monumental)  or  tradition  extends ;  yet  observa-  \ 
tion  and  reflection  will  readily  convince  us  that  the  appropriation  of 
the  lands  by  the  few  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. 

Savages  always  hold  lands  in  common.  Were  they  capable  of 
originating  nnd  fully  sustaining  the  institution  of  private  property  i 
in  lands,  they  would  at  once  cease  to  be  savages,  and  become  civil- 
ized. For  the  owners  of  lands  would  not  only  want  necessaries,  but 
superfluities  and  luxuries,  so  soon  as  they  found  they  could  be 
acquired  without  bibor  of  their  own,  by  the  mere  comnvand  of  other 
pt>ople's  labor,  with  which  the  ownership  of  the  soil  had  invested 
them.  Liberty  took  her  flight  from  the  domains  of  civilization  when 
land  became  appropriated,  and  we  now  only  hear  of  her  among  the 
roving  savages  of  Africa  and  America ;  we  mean  the  true  and  genuine 
goddess.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  pretender  or  imposter^  mudi  wor- 
shipped by  the  Sans  Culottes  of  Paris,  by  the  people  of  Utah,  and 
by  a  few  crazy  abolitionists  of  Europe  and  America.  We  repeat  it. 
Liberty  took  her  flight  when  land  became  property^  at  least  the 
liberty  of  the  honest  masses,  of  those  who  possessed  neither  capital 
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nor  skill,  nor  the  cunning,  shrewd,  calculating,  overreaching,  money- 
making  faculty.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  mankind  became  the  sub- 
jects  of  an  exploitation,  as  oppressive,  grinding  and  exacting  in 
maYiy  instances,  as  domestic  slavery  itself,  so  soon  as  lands  were 
made  private  property.  Tis  true  that  the  owners  of  money  and  of 
merchandise,  professional  men,  artists,  money-making  men  of  all 
kinds,  escaped  the  bondage  of  land  monopoly  by  helping  the  land- 
owfiers  to  tax  and  exploit  the  laboring  masses,  and  thus  paying  their 
rents  from  the  profits,  gains  or  tid vantages  which  capital,  skill  and 
cunning  enabled  them  to  exact  from  the  working  millions.  In  thus 
exploiting  the  masses  (we  wont  say  "  cheaiting,"  because  that  is  an 
ugly,  vulgar  English  word,  and  the  French  have  such  an  elegant 
way  of  saying  harsh  things  that  we  always  prefer  the  French  term 
when  we  know  it),  these  classes  wonderfully  aid  the  landowners,  in 
tasking  the  masses  into  continuous,  unceasing  industry,  and  in  exciting 
their  ingenuity  to  make  useful  inventions  and  discoveries,  whereby  a 
few  of  them  escape  from  their  semi-servile  condition  by  amassing 
capital,  and  thus- become  themselves  taxers  or  exploiters  of  the  very 
masses  to  which  they  lately  belonged.  If  every  man  owned  lands 
all  would  speedily  become  savages,  for  no  man  would  build  a  fine 
house,  or  fabricate  fine  clothing,  or  furniture,  or  luxuries  of  any 
kind  for  himself.  In  such  a  condition  of  property  every  one  would 
be  content  to  produce  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  stimulate  to  the  exercise  of  skill  and  invention,  for 
none  could  pay  for  it  No  luxuries,  elegancies,  or  superfluities  of 
life  whatever  would  be  produced,  for  men  only  fabricate  luxuries  fi)r 
others  to  procure  necessaries  for  themselves;  and  all  owning  lands' 
alike,  none  need  labor  for  others  to  procure  a  living  for  themselvesL 
All  would  become  poor  and  ignorant,  but  no  one  would  be  ashamed 
of  his  poverty  and  ignorance  when  he  saw  that  his  neighbors  were 
equally  poor  and  Ignorant. 

The  loss  of  liberty  is  the  price  of  civilization,  and  it  is  cheaply  paid 
for  at  that  Who  would  not  rather  be  a  common  laborer  in  some 
large  city,  bound  by  law,  religion,  or  prevalent  morality,  to  support 
one's  wife  and  children,  taxed  by  government,  exploited  by  «ne's 
landlord,  doctor,  lawyer,  parson  and  merchant,  and  taxed  by  an  odd- 
fellow's, temperance,  or  freemason  society,  and  by  a  trades  union 
society,  to  boot;  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  his  liberty  thus 
hemmed  in,  restrfcted,  or  taken  away,  than  to  be  a  roving  savage. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  poorest  white  laborer  in  Europe 
or  America,  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lifetime,  has  more  of  in- 
tellectual and  physical  comfort  and  enjoyment  than  any  roving 
savage  whatever ;  for  the  savage  is  half  of  his  time  starving,  and  the 
other  half  stealing  or  fighting.  He  is  never  secure  for  the  present 
or  the  future,  and  has  no  moral,  religious  or  intellectual  enjoyments. 

The  proposition  to  give  everybody  land  (which  is  a  pet  notion  of 
Mr.  Seward's,  broach^  by  him  in  the  Senate  during  the  Session  of 
'57-'58)  is  equivalent  to  a  proposition  to  return  to  the  savage  state. 
That  done,  and  civilization  would  take  her  flight  and  liberty  come 
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again  to  dwell,  in  our  oudst ;  the  ownership  of  land  by  every  one 
would  be  equivalent  to  holding  all  land  in  common.  It  is  the  owner- 
ship by  a  few  that  lashes  labor  into  exertion,  and  stimulates  and 
rewards  genius,  skill  and  inventiveness,  and  thus  advances  civilization. 

^Negroes  and  American  Indians  are  irreelaimably  wild  in  their 
natures.  'Tis  true  they  may  be  tamed,  and  kept  tame,  so  long  as 
tbey  are  in  the  society  and  under  the  rule  of  the  whites,  just  as  Van 
Am  burg's  lions  and  tigers  were ;  but  when  turned  loose  to  them- 
selves they  will  as  inevitably  go  wild  again  as  any  other  naturally 
wild  animals. 

There  are  two  tame  or  civilized  races — the  Whites  of  Europe,  I 
America  and  Western   Asia,  and  the  Yellow  or  Mongol  race  of ' 
Eastern  Asia.     And  two  distinct  wild  or  savage  races — the  Negroes 
and  American  Indians. 

The  two  former  races  prefer  security  to  liberty  ;  have  been 
always  tame,  provident,  olnedient  to  law  and  government,  money- 
making,  accumulative,  docile  and  literary.  The  two  latter,  being 
wild,  prefer  liberty  to  everything  else,  and  can  only  be  permanently 
civilized  by  abundant  miscegenation,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
Choetaws  and  Cberukees  in  our  Indian  territory. 

The  division  of  races  into  the  wild  and  the  tame,  or  civilized  and 
savage,  is  apparent  to  every  one,  and  admitted  by  all  in  the  many 
iostanoes  of  inferior  animals  that  come  within  our  observation.  No 
one  will  deny  that  there  are  wild  ducks  and  tame  ducks,  wild  geese 
and  tame  geese,  that  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  of  a  docile  and 
tamable  nature,  whilst  wolves,  foxes  and  lions  are  irreelaimably 
wild,  or  at  least  cannot  be  domesticated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  dog  and  cat,  and  the  common  barn  fowl,  seem  always  to 
have  been  tame  or  domesticated,  whilst  the  partridge  and  pheasant 
are  wholly  untamable.  The  submission  to  rule,  the  deprivation  of 
liberty,  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  all  tame  or  civiliz^  animab  -, 
whilst  the  inordinate  love  of  liberty,  and  the  readiness  to  sacrifice 
eveiy  thing  else  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
wild  races  of  animals,  men  included.  We  should  study  the  natural 
history  of  man,  and  to  do  so  properly  we  must  include  a  compara- 
tive natural  history  of  man  and  other  animals. 


ART.  Y.-THE  SOUTHERN  EL-DORADO, 

During  the  war,  it  was  fashionable  in  the  Free  States,  to  make  the 
most  stirring  addresses  and  appeals  to  their  white  laborers,  admon- 
i^ing  how  much  they  lost,  by  the  fact  that  the  South  was  her- 
metically sealed  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  blight  of  Slavery. 
Well,  that  monster,  painted  with  such  ^^  hideous  mien,"  lies  bleeding 
— dead,  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  rush  from  Borean  cliraes  to 
the  ^'  regenerated  "  land  of  Dixie  would  be  perfectly  overwhelming. 
A  fourth  of  the  agricultural  property  of  the  South  is  open  to  pur- 
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chase,  lease  or  settlement !  Truly,  the  lands  are  plenty,  but  the 
laborers  few. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  prepared  in  1864,  by  a  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman  of  New  York,  whose  acquaintance  we  made  recently, 
and  who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  that  city 
-r-Charles  Nordhofl^  Esq.  The  author  shows  in  detail  how  white 
laborers  have  emigrated  from  the  South  northward,  in  numbers 
many  times  greater  than  the  reverse  migration,  remarking  upon  the 
fytct  as  follows : 

A  French  writer,  the  Count  de  Segur,  says :  **  The  human  race 
does  not  march  in  that  direction ;  it  turns  its  back  to  the  North ; 
the  sun  attracts  its  regards,  its  desires,  and  its  steps.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  arrest  this  great  current"  In  other  countries  all  emigra- 
tion has  turned  to  the  southward,  by  an  instinctive  movement ;  but 
with  us  the  horror  of  slavery,  the  aversion  of  the  free  laborer  to 
come  in  contact  and  competition  with  slave  labor,  has  sufficed  to 
conquer  even  this  strong  instinctive  tendency. 

^^  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  South  has  lost,  by  this  migration, 
the  best  class  of  her  citizens.  The  indolent  masters  remained ;  the 
slaves  remained  ;  those  free  whites  who  were  too  poor  and  helpless 
and  ignorant  either  to  desire  or  to  be  able  to  remove,  remained ; 
but  there  has  been  a  constant  drain  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  border 
Slave  States — the  forehanded  farmers  and  industrious  mechanics,  the 
class  whom  a  State  can  least  afford  to  lose.  These  men  and  t^eir 
families  have  helped  to  fill  our  northwestern  Territories  and  States  ; 
and  have  taken  the  places  of  the  thousands  who  removed  from  the 
border  Free  States  to  the  northwest.  They  have  faced  unwonted 
winters  and  harder  conditions  of  life — why  ?  Because  these  free 
workingmen  felt  slavery  to  be  a  curse^  a  bar  to  all  their  efforts. 
'They  were  not  abolitionists — they  brought  into  the  Free  States  with 
them  their  curious  hatred  of  the  n^ro,  as  though  it  was  the  slave 
and  not  the  master  who  was  their  oppressor." 

Mr.  Nordhoff  is  not  satisfied  that  this  state  of  things  should 
longer  exist  He  will  not  give  up  the  fairest  spot  on  earth  to  the 
negro.  He  would  send  the  white  man  with  his  energy,  his  enter- 
prise and  cunning  to  take  charge  of  the  teeming  and  luxuriant  fields, 
and  make  a  garden  out  of  the  desert  of  the  South.  Will  the  white 
man  respond?  There  is  no  let  or  hindrance.  Slavery  is  dead, 
dead  as  a  door  nail  (t.  e,  as  it  is  dead  all  over  the  world,  in  name.) 
The  slavery  to  capital  remains* 

We  give  a  page  or  two  from  the  pamphlet : 

hit  no  matter  to  vsorkingmen  thai  thejf  are  tliut  driven  otU  and  kept  cut  of  the 
largest,  most  fertile  and  pl^uantest  part  of  the  Union  by  the  slave  labor  system, 
wMch  there  robe  them  <k  work,  and  attacks  their  rights  ?  In  the  mild  dimata 
of  the  border  Slave  States,  the  seasons  are  longer,  the  prodnctions  more  varied ; 
trades  which  can  be  pursoed  in  the  Korth  during  only  eight  or  nine  months, 
may  be  carried  on  there  all  the  year  round ;  food  is  or  oufi^ht  to  be  cheaper ;  the 
workingman  and  his  lamily  need  fewer  and  less  costly  dothes;  in  many  ways 
the  conditions  of  life  are  easier,  for  the  mechanic  and  laborer  as  well  as  tae 
farmer,  than  in  the  colder  North.     But  that  great  region  the  $ta»ema»ter9 
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fitted  agaifut  the  free  vorkmgtnefif  and  preaeired  for  ihemBelYes  and  their 
slayee. 

"  The  climate  is  not  too  hot  in  any  of  those  States  for  white  men  and  women  to 
labor  in  the  fields.  Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  says:  'The 
steady  heat  of  our  summers  is  not  so  prostrating  as  the  short  but  sudden  and 
frequent  heats  of  northern  summers.'  White  men  work  on  the  levee  in  New 
Orleans  in  midsummer,  and  have  the  severest  labor  put  upon  them  at  that  He 
who  writes  this  has  rolled  cotton  and  sugar  upon  the  levee  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  screwed  cotton  in  Mubile  Bay  in  August  Dr.  Oart- 
wrieht,  the  gpreat  apostle  of  slavery,  rightly  remarked :  '  Here  in  New  Orleane 
the  large  part  of  tfie  drudgery — wor/e  requirina  expoture'  to  the  mn,  em  raUroad 
making ^  etreet  paving,  drag  driving,  ditching  ana  bunding — ie  verformed  by  white 
people,*  This  severe  labor  was  put  upon  the  free  white  workingmen ;  the  slave 
owners  reserved  the  light  tasks  for  their  slaves. 

"  In  Alabama,  by  the  census  of  1850,  sixty-seven  thousand ;  in  Mississippi,  fifty- 
five  thousand ;  in  Texas  forty-seven  thousand  white  men,  non-nlaveholdere,  labored 
in  the  fUlde,  and  took  no  hurt.  Cotton  was  cultivated  in  Texas,  before  the  war, 
with  perfect  success,  by  white  men ;  the  Germans  managed  even  to  raise  more 
pounds  to  the  acre,  pick  it  cleaner,  and  to  get  a  higher  Pi^ce  for  it,  than  the 
neighboring  planters.  Olmsted  mentions  an  American  in  Texas  who  would  not 
employ  slave  labor,  and  who,  with  white  men  as  his  help,  *  produced  more  bales 
to  the  hand  than  any  planter  around  him. 

'*  The  mortality  reports  of  the  census  show  that  the  southern  States  are  not 
peculiarly  unhealthfuL  In  Alabama,  the  deaths,  per  cent,  were  less  than  in 
Connecticut;  in  Georgia  they  are  1.28  per  cent,  in  New  York,  1.22;  in  South 
Carolina  they  are  1.44  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts,  1.76,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  liouisiana,  notoriously,  till  General  Butler  cleaned  New  Orleans  and 
drove  out  the  yellow  fever,  the  most  sickly  State  in  the  South. 

**  Nothing,  therefore,  has  kept  free  workingmen  out  of  these  etatee — fiearer  to  the 
great  markete  of  the  world,  havittg  ttbtttuiant  mineral  wealth,  and  in  every  way  more 
favorably  eituaied  than  the  cold  Northeaet  and  the  far  awav  Northweet — except  the 
fatal  competition  of  the  slaveholders.  To  avoid  that,  millions  of  workingmen, 
native  and  foreign  bom,  have  removed  to  the  northwest,  until  at  last  the  tide 
of  emigration  has  even  trenched  upon  the  inhospitable  desert,  and  has 
spread  beyond  the  extreme  limits  of  arable  land,  and  &r  beyond  the 
profitable  reach  of  markets.  The  Northwestern  farmer  has  burned  his  corn 
hecause  he  could  not  afford  to  send  it  to  the  distant  seaboard — was  it  no  loss  to 
him  that  slavery  kept  hi^n  out  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  f 

'*  Even  had  slavery  remained  in  full  vigor,  the  time  had  come  when  free  labor, 
seeking  new  outlets  and  greater  opportunities,  would  have  pressed  hardly  upon 
it  If  slavery  is  Bwept  away,  free  workingmen  will  hereafter  have  opportunity 
in  the  South,  and  to  all  that  great  refi^on  a  boundless  future  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity opens  up.  The  abandoned  mrms,  the  mouldering  villages,  the  empty 
cottages,  will  once  more  be  filled  with  the  busy  and  cheerful  hum  of  the  labor 
of  frMmen. 

"  Their  cunning  will  repair  the  waste  of  unskillful  slave  labor ;  their  ingenious 
toil  will  redeem  the  barren  fields  of  Virginia  and  other  southern  States.  The 
tide  of  emigration,  sweeping  in  that  direction,  may  repeat  in  the  South  the 
nuurvelous  results  which  it  has  accomplished  during  the  last  twenty>five  years 
in  the  Northwest ;  Virginia  will  be  anoth(jr  Minnesota.  North  Carolina  a  new 
Iowa,  and  in  Tennessee  will  be  repeated  the  story  of  Ohio. 
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ART.  VI.-THE  AMERICANS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA  FROM  FRAKCB  AND   ORGANIZATION  WITHIN 

THE  AMERICAN  UNION CONTEMPORARY  DISCUSSIONS CHARACTER* 

I8TIC8  OF  THE  PEOPLE ^ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  CLAIBORNE, 

ETC. 

[The  paper  which  follows  compriBes  the  introdactory  chapter  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  History  of  Louisiana,  by  Charles  Qararre,  a  distinguished  citiaen 
of  the  State  and  contributor  to  Uie  Bbtikw.  The  yolume  has  not  yet  been 
published,  but  the  author  has  revised,  corrected  and  adapted  this  chapter  for 
our  pages,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will  deeply  interest  the  student  of 
American  History  in  every  part  of  the  Union. — Eoiroa.] 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  had 
passed  firom  the  domination  of  Spain  to  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  which  it  was  delivered  by  France,  afler  a  short  posses- 
sion of  twenty  days,  as  I  have  related  in  a  former  work.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, of  French  or  Spanish  descent,  and  almost  all  foreigners  who 
resided  in  the  province,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  were 
discontented  and  gloomy.  To  them  the  change  of  government,  or 
nationality,  was  extremely  distasteful  for  reasons  as  various  as  the 
habits,  tastes,  prejudices,  passions,  disappointments  and  hopes  of 
each  individual.  A  few  Americans,  who  were  almost  lost  in 
the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
'  who  had  well-founded  expectations  to  profit,  in  every  way,  by 
the  great  event  of  the  cession,  were  alone  to  feel  and  to  manifest 
any  degree  of  exultation.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  cession, 
was  to  vest  all  the  powers  of  the  defunct  government  (a  sort  of 
Grallic  and  Spanish  hybrid)  in  Gov.  Claiborne,  until  Congress  should 
legislate  on  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the  new  Territory. 
Thus  this  officer,  as  he  informed  the  inhabitants  in  a  set  proclama- 
tion, had  suddenly  become  the  Grovemor-General  and  the  intendant 
of  Louisiana,  uniting  in  his  person  all  the  authority  severally  pos- 
sessed by  those  two  functionaries  under  the  despotic  GK>vemment  of 
Spain.  Well  might  he  be  astonished  at  the  strange  position  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  for  he,  a  republican  magistrate,  found  himself  trans- 
formed into  an  absolute  proconsul,  in  whom  centered  all  the  execu- 
tive, judicial  and  legislative  authority  lately  exercised,  in  their  res- 
pective capacity,  by  the  superceded  Spanish  dignitaries.  Moreover, 
ne  was  to  wield  those  extraordinary  powers  in  maintaining  and 
enforcing  the  laws  and  municipal  r^ulations  of  Spain,  which  were  to 
remain  in  vigor  until  modified  by  the  United  States,  and  of  which 
he  was  entirely  ignorant.  Not  only  were  they  unknown  to  him,  but 
they  were  written  in  a  language  with  which  be  was  not  acquainted, 
and  they  were  thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  spirit  completely 
foreign  to  his  nature,  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  repugnant  to  the  very  moral  and 
political  training  of  his  mind.  Besides,  he  was  to  construe  and  to 
execute  those  laws  in  their  application  and  adjustment  to  the  wants 
of  a  population  of  which  he  knew  nothing.     These  were  circum- 
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stances  which  oould  not  but  startle  him  by  their  novelty,  and  by  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  fraught  Surely,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  the  colonists  looked  at  their  new  ruler  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  if  they  awaited  with  nervous  apprehension  the  course  which 
he  was  to  pursue.  He  himself  must  have  felt  that  his  situation  was 
such  as  to  require  that  he  should  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  knowledge, 
talent,  sagacity,  prudence  and  firmness  which  he  might  possess,  and 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  in  his  giving  a  decided  manifestation  of 
his  being  gifted  with  these  qualifications. 

In  coniirination  of  what  I  say  on  the  discontent  existing  amons 
those  whose  allegiance  was  now  claimed  by  the  United  States,  I 
quote^Judge  Martin's  views  on  the  subject,  as  expressed  in  his  his- 
tory of  Louisiana  :  "  The  people  of  Louisiana,  especially  in  New 
Orleans,"  says  this  learned  jurist,  who  came  to  the  territory  shortly 
afler  the  cession,  *^  were  greatly  dissatisfied  at  the  new  order  of 
things.  They  complained  that  the  Governor  whom  Congress  had 
sent  to  preside  over  them  was  an  utter  stranger  to  their  laws,  man- 
ners and  language,  and  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country ;  that  he  was  incessantly  surrounded  by  new  comers 
from  the  United  States,  to  whom  he  gave  a  decided  preference  over 
the  Creoles  and  European  French  in  the  dbtribution  of  offices ;  that 
in  the  Court  of  Pleas,  recently  established,  most  of  the  judges  of 
which  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  country,  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on  in  the  English  language,  which  Claiborne 
had  lately  attempted  to  introduce  in  the  proceedings  of  the  munici- 
pal body,  and  that  the  suitors  were  in  an  equally  disadvantageous 
situation  in  the  court  of  the  last  resort,  in  which  he  sat  as  sole 
judge,  not  attended,  as  the  Spanish  Governors  were,  by  a  legal  ad- 
viser— and  that  the  errors  into  which  he  could  not  help  falling  were 
without  redress.  They  urged  that,  under  the  former  government,  an 
appeal  lay  from  the  Governor's  decision  to  the  Captain  General  of 
Cuba,  from  thence  to  the  Royal  Audience  in  that  Island,  and  in  many 
cases  from  the  Loyal  Audience  to  the  Council  of  Uie  Indies  at 
Madrid."  Thus,  as  you  see,  Claiborne  was  at  the  same  time  the 
Governor,  the  Intendant,  and  the  Supreme  Judge  of  Louisiana. 
There  could  not  be  under  the  sun  a  more  complete  despotism. 

It  is  true  that  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  beyond  the  time 
which  was  strictly  necessary  for  Congress  to  modify  it.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  1804,  an  act  was  passed  **to  organize"  tl\p  newly 
acquired  province,  and  to  divide  it  into  two  parts — the  one  called 
'•  Territory  of  Orleans,"  and  the  other  "  District  of  Louisiana." 
But  that  act  was  so  framed  that  it  proved  a  fresh  source  of  discon- 
tent, instead  of  a  healing  ointment  on  festering  wounds.  The  sev- 
ering of  Louisiana  into  two  distinct  fragments  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  unpopular  measure,  and  was  keenly  resented  by  the  old  popu- 
lation. The  province  had  always  been  a  unit  in  the  hands  of  France 
and  Spain.  Now  that  it  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  its 
colonial  vassalnge,  and  was  promised  the  speedy  possession  of  sov- 
ereignty, why  was  it  afHicted  with  this  odious  partition  which,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  Louisianians,  was  evidently  intended  to  diminish  their 
importance  and  to  retard  the  advent  of  that  sovereignty  which  had 
become  the  object  of  their  desires  ?  They  maintained  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  curtail  Louisiana  of  the  magnificent  proportions 
which  it  possessed  when  ceded,  and  not  in  a  state  of  mutilation,  that 
it  'was .  to  be  received  into  the  Confederacy,  as  soon  as  possible^ 
according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession. 

The  Louisianians,^  who  had  objected  to  the  immense  power  pos- 
sessed by  Claiborne  as  Governor,  Intendant  and  Judge  in  the  last 
resort,  did  not  think  that  a  sufficient  guarantee  had  been  given  to 
them  by  the  slight  change  made  in  the  recent  act  of  Congress  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territory.  Thus,  by  that  act,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  been  made  to  consist  of  three  judges,  it  is  true,  but  one 
of  them  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  court ;  so  that,  according  to 
circumstance,  the  change  might  amount  only  to  this :  that  one  man, 
called  "  Judge,"  could  dispossess  them  of  their  property,  tarnish  their 
honor  and  hang  them  at  will,  instead  of  the  man.  formerly  called 
"  Governor." 

There  was  another  feature  in  that  act,  which  was  exceedingly  un- 
palatable. It  was  the  prohibition  to  import  slaves,  except  by  those 
American  citizens  who  should  come  to  settle  in  good  faith  in  the 
Territory,  with  such  slaves  as  they  owned  in  their  former  domicil. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  blow  purposely  aimed  at  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, who,  by  such  legislation,  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  in- 
creasing that  manual  labor  which  was  so  much  needed  for  the 
development  of  their  resources.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
a  convention  "  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  African  race,"  had  assembled  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  13th  of  January,  and  had  called,  through  "resolutions,"  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  the  attention  of  that 
body  "  to  the  utility  and  propriety  of  passing  such  laws  as  should 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans.'* 
They  appealed  to  the  solemn  declaration  made  by  the  United  States 
that  "  all  men  were  bom  free  and  equal,"  and  hence  they  argued, 
"  that  our  Government  could  not  authorize  man  to  enslave  unoffend- 
ing man."  Such  was  their  language.  They  also  urged  other  mag- 
niloquent considerations  which  have  become  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  from  the  persevering  zeal  with  which  they  have  ever  since 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  ambitious  demagc^ues,  or  of  praise- 
worthy patriots  and  philanthropists,  according  to  the  different  views 
taken  of  the  subject  by  their  respective  friends  and  supporters.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  on  this  occasion,  the  importation  of  slaves  was  partially 
prohibited  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  against 
slavery.  The  Louisianians  were  greatly  mortified.  They  thought 
that  it  was  an  encouragement  to  further  interference,  and  some  pre- 
dicted that  it  was  but  an  entering  wedge. 

There  was  also  in  that  act  a  provision  which  excited  the  ire  of  the 
former  colonists.  It  was  one  which  declared  that  certain  concessions 
of  lands  made  by  the  Spanish  Government  were  **  null  and  void." 
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This  was  considered  as  a  demonstration  of  hostility,  and  as  a  threat- 
ening indication  that  something  else  vyould  soon  be  forthcoming  in 
violation  of  what  the  Louisianians  believed  to  be  their  rights  and 
privileges.  An  intense  anxiet}'  was  produced  by  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  "  Registers 
and  Recorders  of  Land  Titles,"  who  were  to  receive  and  to  record 
all  titles  acquired  under  the  Spanish  and  French  Governments,  and 
also  commissioned  to  take  cognizance  of  all  claims  to  land,  and  to 
decide  on  them  in  a  summary  way,  and  with  such  proceedings  as 
they  might  deem  best  to  adopt — which  proceedings  and  decisions 
were  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  laid 
before  Congress  for  their  final  judgment.  The  people  thought  that 
this  was  a  complicated  machinery  to  dispossess  them  of  their  broad 
and  fertile  acres.  They  trembled  at  the  consequences  which  they 
foresaw — such  as  arbitrary  spoliations,  of  ruinous  litigation,  with  an 
endless  train  of  troubles  and  vexations  which  were  dolefully  predicted 
to  them  by  those  who  pretended  to  read  the  dark  pages  of  futurity. 

But  all  these  causes  of  discontent  paled  before  that  which  arose 
from  the  4th  section  of  the  act  providing  for  the  temporary  Govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  By  that  section  the  Louisianians 
werte  only  granted  a  "  Legislative  Council,"  composed  of  thirteen 
members.  They  had  not  even  the  poor  privilege  of  electing  them, 
as  those  members  were  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  President. 
This  was  not  all.  That  body  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  legislation,  but  was  only  to  deliberate  on  such  subjects  as 
might  be  laid  before  them  by  a  Governor  also  appointed  by  the 
President.  All  the  other  civil  and  military  officers  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated either  by  the  President,  or  by  the  Governor,  who  were  au- 
thorized to  choose  them,  if  they  should  deem  it  advisable,  among 
those  who  had  resided  only  one  year  in  the  province,  and  who  were 
therefore  utter  strangera  to  the  old  population.  The  Louisianians 
declared  that  such  a  government  was  much  more  despotic  and  much 
less  paternal  than  those  under  which  they  had  lived.  Whether  they 
were  correct  or  not,  it  is  very  evident  that  Congress  was,  at  that 
epoch,  very  far  from  suspecting  that  there  could  exist  any  sovereigntv 
whatever  in  territories-^not  even  that  squatter  sovereignty  which 
has  since  become  so  famous  in  the  vocabulary  of  politicians. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  debates  in  Congress  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  wound  the  just  susceptibilities  of  the  Louisianians.  Mr. 
Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  leader  among  those  who  advocated 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  contended  that;»it  was  objectionable, 
unprecedented  and  incompatible  with  the  rights  and  privileges  so 
much  valued  by  American  citizens;  "but,"  said  he,  "it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  any  system  of  government  for  this  territory,  conso- 
nant with  our  ideas  of  civil  liberty,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Before  we  determine  the  principle  on  which  the 
Territorial  Government  is  to  be  based,  it  is  necessary  to  distinctly 
understand  tb^  genius,  the  manners,  the  disposition  and  the  state  of 
the  people  to  be  governed."     He  went  on  saying  that,  in  his  opinion^ 
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the  Louisianians  were  unprepared  for,  and  even  undesirous  of,  exer- 
cising the  elective  franchise.  *'  The  first  object  of  the  Grovemraent," 
he  observed,  "  is  to  hold  the  country.  How  ?  By  protecting  ^the 
people  in  all  their  rights,  to  be  sure,  but  also  by  administering  the 
Government  in-  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  disagreement  among 
them — to  use  no  other  terms.  Suppose  the  people  called  upon  to 
make  laws  for  themselves,  does  the  information  we  possess  justify 
the  belief  that  this  privilege  could  be  so  exercised  as  to  conduce  to 
the  peace,  happiness  and  tranquility  of  the  country  ?  I  apprehend 
not.  It  appears  to  me  indispensably  necessary  that  a  vein  of  au- 
thority should  ascend  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  people  of  the  territory  are  admitted  U^  the  full  enjoyment  of 
State  rights.  From  that  knowledge  of  this  people  which  I  have 
been  able  to  acquire,  I  have  formed  an  opinion  that  authority  should 
be  constantly  exercised  over  them,  without  severity,  it  is  true,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

**The  government  laid  down  in  this  bill  is  certainly  a  new  thing 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  people  of  the  country  differ  materially 
from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  speak  of  the  character  of 
the  people  at.  the  present  time.  When  they  shall  be  better  ac<^aint- 
ed  with  the  principles  of  our  Government,  and  shall  have  been  desi- 
rous of  participating  in  our  privileges,  it  will  be  full  time  to  extend 
to  them  the  elective  franchise.  Has  not  the  House,  since  the  session, 
been  informed  from  an  authentic  source  (Claiborne's  communication 
to  the  President)  that  the  principles  of  our  Constitution  are  inappli- 
cable to  them.  If  so,  why  attempt,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  vain  theory, 
to  extend  political  institutions  to  them  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared ?  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  cannot  suddenly  be  engrailed  on  a  people  accustomed  to  a 
regime  of  a  directly  opposite  hue.  The  approach  of  such  a  people 
to  liberty  must  be  gradual.  I  believe  them  at  present  totally  unquali- 
fied to  exercise  it.  I  consider  them  as  standing  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  us  as  if  they  were  a  conquered  country.  By  the  treaty 
they  are,  it  is  true,  entitled  to  the_  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible^  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  but  can  they  be  admitted  now  ? 
Are  they  at  this  moment  so  admitted  ?  If  not,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  those  rights ;  but  if  they  were,  I  should  doubt  the  propriety  of 
extending  to  them  what  might  be  missed." 

Mr.  Lucas  would  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 
but  he  would  say  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  a  Government 
like  that  of  the  (jnited  States.  They  had  been  governed  by  Spanish 
ofiicers,  exercising  authority  according  to  their  whim,  which  was 
supported  by  military  force,  and  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  a 
people  thus  inured  to  despotism  were  prepared  on  a  sudden  to  re- 
ceive the  principles  of  our  Government.  It  should  be  recollected  by 
gentlemen  who1\dvocated  the  abstract  principles  of  right,  that  the 
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people  of  Louisiana  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  act  of  cession  to 
this  country,  but  had  been  transferred  by  a  bargain  made  over  their 
heads.  As  a  proof  that  the  act  of  cession  had  not  been  received  with 
approbation  by  them,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  when  th6y  saw 
the  American  flag  hoisted  in  the  room  of  the  French,  they  shed 
tears.  Was  it  not  a  proof  that  they  were  not  so  friendly  to  our 
Grovemment  as  some  gentlemen  imagine  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  after  they  shall  have  experienced  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  will  wonder  at  their  having  shed  tears  on  this  occasion, 
but  they  must,  in  the  first  instance,  feel  those  blessings." 

The  time  allotted  to  this  lecture  does  not  permit  me  to  extend 
these  extracts.  Many  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  their  share  in  these  debates.  The  subject  was  also  fully  dis- 
cussed in. the  Senate;  and  Congress,  after  the  most  lengthy  delibera- 
tions, voted  by  a  large  majority  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which, 
however,  had  been  strongly  and  eloquently  opposed  in  that  body, 
and  with  as  vehement  language  as  could  be  desired  by  the  Louisiani- 
ans,  to  whom  it  was  so  objectionable,  for  orator  after  orator  rose  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  who  declared  that  the  bill  was  infamously 
tyrannical,  a  violation  of  plighted  faith,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

These  debates  and  their  final  result,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  of 
iT character  to  keep  up  the  excitement  which  I  have  related.  Huger, 
of  South  Carolina,  a  gentleman  of  French  descent,  had  been  under- 
stood to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Capitol,  notwithstanding  his  awkward 
explanations,  that  the  French  of  Louisiana  were  hardly  above  the 
standard  of  negroes — that  is,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  above  the 
standard  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
which  was,  with  propriety,  deprived  of  all  political  rights."  Mr. 
Eustis,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  said  that  "  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  conquered  people."  Many  had  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that  a  population  so  long  subjected  to  the  de- 
basing government  of  France  and  Spain,  were  fit  subjects  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  dangerous  possession  of  liberty,  without  a  gradual 
training  and  a  slow  process  of  emancipation.  The  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  debates  was  narrowed  down  to  this  question :  "  Are 
the  people  of  Louisiana  capable  of  self-government  ?"  "  If  they  are, 
and  we  are  convinced  of  it,"  said  the  warmest  advocate  of  this  bill, 
"  we  give  it  up,  for  we  confess  that  it  establishes  a  form  of  govern- 
ment hitherto  unknown  to  us,  and  at  variance  with  our  political  in- 
stitutions. We  admit  that  it  would  be  an  odious  act  of  tyranny,  if 
applied  to  any  other  people,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  demand- 
ed by  the  necessities  of  the  case."  Therefore,  the  question  whether 
Louisianians  were  capable  of  self-government  was  avowedly  the 
basis  on  which  stood  the  bill  to  organize  the  government  of  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  and  ,that  bill,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
features  which  it  was  admitted  to  possess,  passed  by  an  immense 
majority  in  Congress,  and  was  readily  sanctioned  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    Thus  the  Louisianians,  in  four  months  after 
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they  had  been  delivered  to  the  warm  embraces  and  paternal  protec- 
tion of  that  great  republic  which  invited  all  mankind  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  had  the*  intense  mortification  of  being  branded,  be- 
fore the  whole  world,  with  a  solemn  official  declaration,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  self-government — a  declaration  which  derived  an 
additional  humiliating  pungency  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was 
made  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  promulgated  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, that  great  apostle  of  universal  liberty,  and  the  immortal  author 
of  the  celebrated  document  in  which  all  men  are  proclaimed  to  be 
"  bom  free  and  equal." 

These  debates,  of  which  I  have  here  given  you  a  short  abridgment, 
deserve  to  be  studied  with  care,  and  possess  much  interest,  particu- 
larly when  taken  in  connection  with  the  probable  fate  of  Mexico, 
and  the  inevitable  expansion  of  the  protectorate,  if  not  the  actual 
Government  of  the  United  States,  over  nations  whose  vitality  is 
threatened  with  destruction,  and  who,  according  to  common  belief, 
are  destined,  when  the  hour  marked  by  fate  shall  strike,  to  take 
shelter  under  the  strong  eagle  wing  of  their  colossal  neighbor. 

Such  was  the  bitter  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the 
former  subjects  of  Spain  and  France,  in  consequence  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  laid  before  you,  when  the  colonial  prefect,  Laussat, 
who  had  been  the  agent  of  France  in  delivering  the  province  to  the 
United  States,  and  who  had  remained  in  it  several  months  after  the 
cession,  departed  for  the  island  of  Martinique,  not  without  having 
addressed  to  his  Government  some  interestmg  observations,  which 
show  that  he  sagaciously  appreciated,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
some  of  the  results  which  were  to  follow  from  the  cession,  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  "  The  Americans,"  he  said,  "  have  given  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  for  Louisiana.  They  would  have  given  fifty,  rather  than 
not  possess  it.  They  will  receive  one  million  of  dollars  for  duties 
at  the  custom-house  in  New  Orleans  during  the  present  year — a  sum 
exceeding  the  interest  of  the  money  they  have  paid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  very  great 
quantity  of  vacant  lands.  As  to  the  twelve  years,  during  which  our 
vessels  are  to  be  received  on  the  footing  of  national  ones,  they  pre- 
sent but  an  illusive  prospect,  considering  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  impossibility  of  our  being  able  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  merchantmen  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  all  will,  in  a 
short  time,  turn  to  the  advantage  of  English  manufactures,  on  account 
of  the  great  facility  which  this  place  will  exclusively  enjoy  from  its 
situation,  to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  as  far  as  the  equator.  In  a 
few  years  the  country,  as  far  as  Rio  Bravo,  will  be  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation. New  Orleans  will  then  have  a  population  of  about  thirty 
to  fifty  thousand  souls ;  and  the  new  territory  will  produce  sugar 
enough  for  the  supply  of  North  America  and  part  of  Europe.  Let 
us  not  blind  ourselves.  In  a  few  years  the  existing  prejudices  will 
be  worn  off;  the  inhabitants  will  gradually  become  Americans  by 
the  introduction  of  native  Americans  and  Englishmen — a  system  al- 
ready begun.    Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  will  leave  the  ooun- 
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try  in  disgust ;  those  who  have  large  fortunes  will  retire  to  the 
mother  country ;  a  great  proportion  will  remove  into  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  the  remaining  few  will  be  lost  among  the  new- 
comers. Should  no  fortunate  amelioration  of  political  events  inter- 
vene, what  a  magnificent  new  France  have  we  lost !  The  Creoles 
and  French  unite  in  favor  of  France,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is  anything  but  a  political 
trick.  They  think  that  the  province  will  return  under  the  dominion 
of  France."  It  is  important  to  remark,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  future  events  in  the  history  of  Louisiana,  that  the  representative 
of  France  seemed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  what  he  mysteriously 
and  quaintly  called,  "  The  intervention  of  a  fortunate  amelioration 
of  political  events,"  by  which  the  territory  which  his  country  had 
voluntarily  relinquished  might  be  secured,  and  that  the  Creoles,  and 
the  European  French  remaining  in  that  territory,  thought  that  the 
cession  was  a  "  political  trick,"  and  that  they  would  return  under  the 
dominion  of  France. 

Before  his  departure,  Laussat  caused  to  be  distributed  among  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  as  had  shown  themselves  most  zeal- 
ous in  favor  of  the  French  Government,  as  a  feeble  testimonial  of 
the  satisfaction  and  good  will  of  that  government,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  of  powder,  which  "  being  French,"  he  said,  "  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  ardent  sportsmen." 

In  another  despatch,  Laussat  gives  the  most  graphic  description  bf 
the  condition  in  which  he  leaves  the  ceded  province,  and  comments 
harshly  on  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government,  which  was  . 
to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  October,  1804,  in  compliance  with 
the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  26th  of  March.  He  also  reflects 
in  no  measured  terms  on  the  blunders  which  he  attributes  to  the 
agents  of  the  new  proprietors  of  Louisiana,  in  taking  possession  of 
their  magnificent  acquisition : 

"  The  Louisianmna  have  eeen  themaelres  with  much  regret  rejected  for  the 
second  time  from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  country  1  At  first,  on  their  being 
made  aware  of  that  event,  their  interpretation  of  the  cession  and  tbtir  com- 
ments OD  it,  showed  but  too  clearly  the  extreme  bitterness  of  their  discontent. 
In  this  dispodtion  they  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Spaniards  ....  "vho, 
besides,  were  marvellously  assisted  by  the  natural  antipathy  which  the  Louisi- 
anians  entertain  for  the  Americans. 
<.  "  Nevertheless,  on  the  approach  of  the  change  of  domination,  partly  from  the 
love  of  novelty,  partly  from  the  hope  of  those  advantage:^  which  were  depicted 
to  them,  and  peruaps  also  from  a  forced  resignation  to  a  fate  which  they  could 
not  avoid,  they  haa  become  tolerably  well  disposed  toward  passing  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  But  hardly  had  the  agents  of  that  Government  taken  the  reins  in  hand, 
when  they  accumulated  errors  on  errors  and  blunders  on  blunders.  I  will 
refrain  from  enumerating  them  in  detail  to  your  Excellency,  citizen  minister, 
but  I  will  only,  in  a  few  words,  mention  th«  leading  characteristics  of  thU  ad- 
ministration—such as  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  English  language,  which 
hardly  anybody  understands,  into  the  daily  exercise  of  public  authority  and  in 
the  most  important  acts  of  private  life.  The  aflFrays  and  tumults  resulting  from 
the  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  and  the  preference  given  to  American  cotillions 
over  Freneh  dances  at  the  public  balls ;  the  invasion  of  bayonets  into  places  of 
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amusement,  and  the  cloaing  of  the  balls ;  the  actiye  participation  of  the  Amer- 
ican General  and  of  the  Governor  in  those  quarrels;  the  inconsiderate  proceed- 
ings which  ensued ;  the  revolting  partiality  exhibited  in  fiivor  of  native  Amer- 
icans, or  of  Englishmen,  in  the  audiences  granted  by  the  authorities,  as  well  as 
in  the  judgments  rendered — the  marked  substitution  of  American  to  Creole  ma- 
jorities in  all  administrative  and  judicial  bodies — the  arbitrary  mixture  of  old 
usages  with  new  ones,  under  the  pretext  of  a  change  of  domination — the  intem- 
perate speeches,  the  injurious  precautions,  the  bad  advisers,  the  scandalous 
orgies,  the  savage  manners  ana  filthy  habits,  the  wretched  appointments  to 
office — what  more  shall  I  say,  citizen  minister  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  have  a  worse  beginning,  and  that  it 
should  have  sent  two  men  more  deficient  in  the  proper  requisites  to  conciliate 
the  hearts  of  the  Louisianiana  The  first.  Governor  Claiborne,  with  estimable 
qualities  as  a  private  man,  has  little  intellect,  a  good  deal  of  awkwardness,  and 
is  extremely  beneath  the  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  The  second, 
General  Wilkinson,  who  has  been  long  known  here  in  tne  most  unfavorable 
manner,  is  a  rattle-l^eaded  fellow,  full  of  odd  fantasies.  He  is  frequently  drunk, 
and  has  committed  a  hundred  inconsistent  and  impertinent  acts.  Neither  the 
oiie  nor  the  other  understand  one  word  of  French  or  Spanish.  They  have,  on 
all  occasions,  and  without  the  slightest  circumspection,  shocked  the  habits,  the 
prejudices  and  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
gazettes  of  Philadelphia  have  lately  published,  I  do  not  know  by  what  mistake, 
a  confidential  dispatch  of  Governor  Claiborne  to  President  Jefferson,  in  which, 
he  speaks  of  the  Louisianians  as  of  ignorant  but  good-natured  beings,  in  the 
treatment  of  whom  ever3'thing  could  be  dared  with  impunity,  and,  who,  unable 
to' appreciate  the  yalue  of  American  institutions,  are  not  susceptible  of  self- 
government. 

"  As  if  it  were  to  drive  them  into  extremities^  copies  of  the  late  act  of  Con- 
gress to  organize  the  Territory  have  recently  been  brought  to  their  perusal. 
Your  Excellency  might  hear  on  all  sides  the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  as 
these :  '  Is  it  in  this  way  that  we  are  secured  the  benefits  that  were  to  result  to 
US  from  the  cesnon  of  Louisiana  by  France  ?  Are  these  the  liberties  of  which 
she  seemed  to  haye  guaranteed  to  us  the  preservation  by  an  express  clause  of 
the  treaty  ?  Is  it  thus  that  she  calls  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights,  ad- 
vantages and  immunities  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States  V* 

Laussat  further  speaks  of  the  excitement  as  heing  so  intense  that, 
at  night,  placards,  in  which  insurrection  was  openly  preached,  were 
put  up  at  all  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Crowds  gathered  round 
and  copied  them,  preventing  also  their  being  torn  away.  Even 
public  ofiiicers  who  attempted  it  were  driven  ofiT.  In  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  district  of  Attakapas  and  of  the  Opelousas,  which 
were  the  most  populous,  "and  which,'*  says  Laussat,  "had  always 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  ardent  love  for  France,"  the  dis- 
positions which  were  manifested  were  not  more  favorable.  "  I  con- 
tented myself,"  qontinued  Laussat,  "  with  observing  everything  in 
silence,  or  if  I  was  provoked  into  breaking  it  at  all,  I  did  so  by 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  by  representing  that, 
henceforth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  away  with  such  an  act.  It 
is  what  the  Louisianians  refuse  to  be  convinced  of.  They  compla- 
cently feed  on  the  idea  that  the  First  ^Consul  has  merely  yielded  to 
temporary  circumstances,  but  that  when  peace  shall  come,  and  when 
he  shall  have  humbled  the  insolence  of  Great  Britain,  he  will  recede 
from  the  treaty  of  cession.  They  arrange  this  political  question  in 
their  own  way,  and  they  firmly  adhere  to  what  they  have  thus  settled 
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in  their  own  minds.  They  make  no  concealment  of  it;  they  have 
expressed  on  the  subject  their  sentiments  to  me,  and  also  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  American  General. 

"With  regard  to  myself,  citizen  minister,  I  am  very  far  from 
sharing  in  such  a  belief.  It  is  a  dream  which  I  do  not  rank  among 
the  things  which  are  possible.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  Louisi- 
ana being  once  emancipated  from  her  colonial  fetters,  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  expect  that  she  should  ever  willingly  resume  them  and 
give  up  her  new  position." 

He  then  predicts  that  the  animosity  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  would  soon  die  away, 
unless  unskillfully  kept  alive  by  the  faults  of  the  Administration. 
'*  These  people,"  ne  added,  "  are  naturally  gentle  and  docile,  although 
touchy,  proud  and  brave.  Besides,  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
scattered  about,  without  experience,  and  without  any  rallying  point 
The  Spanish  Government  made  it  its  policy  to  keep  them  entirely 
disconnected  with  public  affairs,  which  it  has  accustomed  them  to 
consider  with  indifference  and  even  with  a  sort  of  abnegation.  The 
Louisianians  will  not  for  a  long  time  recover  from  such  a  training, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  they  will  gradually  make  up  their  mind  to 
their  change  of  circumstances,  because,  although  their  new  chiefs 
should  go  astray  and  commit  blunders,  yet  there  are  advantages  in- 
herent to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  situation  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  these  people  from  experiencing 
the  salutary  influence. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  country  is  entirely  abandoned  to 
the  impulse  which  will  be  given  to  it,  1  consider  it  from  this  time  as 
no  longer  existing  for  France* .  The  Americans  in  general  detest 
us.  Those  amongst  them  who  have  the  least  of  English  nature  in 
them  are  more  English  than  French,  notwithstanding  their  hypo- 
critical and  pompous  protestations.  There  is  not  a  day  on  which 
they  have  not  proved  it  to  me  here.  Add  to  this  disposition  on 
their  part  the  temptations  offered  them  by  the  resources  of  English 
commerce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Louisiana  is  a  vast  field  which 
England  will  work  to  her  own  profit.  This  probable  turn  of  affairs 
might  be  counteracted,  by  the  innate  attachment  and  the  natural 
sympathy  of  the  Louisianians  for  France,  but  one  of  the  most 
prompt  effects  of  change  of  domination  will  be  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  elements  composing  the  population  of  the  country.  In 
less  than  ten  years  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  now  con- 
sidered as  private  property  will  have  changed  hands.  Cause 
will  be  given  to  the  old  colonists  to  be  disgusted  with  their 
new  condition;  they  will  be  set  aside,  expropriated  and  expelled. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
Lower  Louisiana  is  the  key  which  answers  for  the  security  of  their 
finest  and  most  extensive  possessions.  They  will  have  no  rest  until 
they  shall  have  succeeded  either  by  open  force,  or  by  secret  and 
skillful  contrivances,  in  putting  that  key  in  the  hands  of  full-hearted 
and  full-blooded  Americans. 
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"  If  our  Government  should  ever  look  back  to  this  country,  it 
should  be,  in  my  opinion,  only  with  a  view  of  entirely  detaching  the 
Western  States  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy.  Such  a  scheme, 
far  from  being  extravagant,  would  have,  on  the  contrary,  innumera- 
ble chances  of  success.  Time  alone  will  one  day  bring  on  this 
separation.  But  what  is  important  for  the  French  Republic  is,  that 
this  separation  be  operated  under  the  protection  of  France,  and 
whilst  generations  of  Frenchmen  and  French  spirit  retain  their  as- 
cendancy in  these  regions.  The  consequences  of  such  a  revolution 
would  then  turn  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  our  nation,  and 
Louisiana,  in  such  a  state  of  political  independence  and  filial  alliance, 
would  be  to  France  of  a  far  more  inestimable  value  than  the  most 
important  colonies." 

To  those  who  may  become  familiar  with  what  I  have  related  in 
my  work  on  the  Spanish  domination  in  Louisiana,  in  which  I  have 
proved  that  Wilkinson  was  in  the  pay  of  Spain  for  certain  great 
purposes,  and  who  may  read  what  I  shall  recite  in  my  fourth  volume, 
of  which  I  give  you  but  a  brief  extract,  the  famous  Burr  conspiracy, 
which  was  to  convulse  the  public  mind  two  years  after,  And  which 
has  remained  to  this  day  a  mooted  mystery,  may  not  appear  alto- 
gether a  baseless  febric.  Gen.  Wilkinson,  who  was  destined  to  act, 
in  connection  with  it,  a  conspicuous  part,  and  who  had  been  com- 
missioned, jointly  with  Claiborne,  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana, 
departed  a  short  time  after  Laussat,  and  sailed  for  New  York, 
leaving  a  few  companies  of  United  States  troops  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  distributed  at  the  following  points ;  New  Orleans, 
Natchitoches,  Point  Coupee  and  Fort  Adams.  I  find,  however,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  postpone  to  the  next  number  of  the  Review, 
the  remaining  topics  which  relate  to  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  in 
1804,  the  manifold  difficulties  of  Governor  Claiborne  and  the  Terri- 
torial organization. 
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what  wb  have  doite — where  we  are  dbifting — what  abe  our 
hopes  and  remedies— and,  what  op  the  fbeedmen  and  the 
freedhan's  bureau? 

[When  in  Mobile  a  few  w^ks  since,  it  was  with  mach  pleasure  that  we  en- 
joyed a  social  evening  with  our  old  friend,  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  who  stands  deserved- 
ly at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  eminent  physicians  and  physiologists  of  the 
country.  With  forty  years*  experience  in  his  profession  at  the  South,  and  with 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  white  and  black  races,  ac- 
quired during  the  studies  and  the  enlarged  practice  of  that  period,  he  is  ena- 
bled to  speak  with  judgment  and  wisdom  wherever  the  physical  interests  of 
either  are  at  stake,  and  bis  voice  of  warning  mrfy  well  be  heeded. 

Dr.  Nott  presented  us  a  copy  of  an  elaborate  letter  which  he  had  recently 
written  to  the  head  of  the  Freedman's. Bureau,  which  is  so  able  and  instructive, 
and  so  freed  from  sectional  bias,  that  we  deem  its  early  appearance  in  the  Review 
a  service  to  the  entire  country. 

Accepting,  as  he  does,  in  the  article  which  he  contributed  to  our  February 
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number,  the  stntas  of  freedom  for  the  negro  in  all  the  fbture,  he  reason?  power- 
fully upon  the  future  policy  which  is  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  him. — Editoe.] 

To  Maj.'Oen,  Howard^  Sup,  FrMdnuaCs  Bureau: 

Gbnbral  :  The  position  you  are  called  upon  to  fill  as  chief  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  difficult 
that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  human  being,  and  for  your 
guidance  you  will  require  all  the  light  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
There  is  even  good  reason  to  fear  that  you  have  problems  to  solve 
which  are  beyond  the  sagacity  of  man.  Unfortunately,  you  are  the 
representative  of  a  party  [I  mean  the  Abolition  or  Republican  party 
of  the  North)  who,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Seward,  have  been  "  edu- 
cated from  childhood  to  hate  slavery  !"  The  idea  of  slavery  to  you 
is  an  abstraction,  and  you  approach  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  I  fear  that  your  mind,  however 
honest  your  intentions,  cannot  be  brought  to  see  the  real  practical 
difficulties  that  confront  you. 

Slavery  has  existed  in  all  ages,  and  even  negro  slavery  was  com- 
mon in  Egypt  6,000  years  ago,  and  has  existed  there  ever  since ;  but 
in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  has  Negro  slavery  formed  the 
basis  of  the  institutions  of  a  great  nation  and  the  groundwork  of  a 
peculiar  civilization.  Negro  slaves  in  Egypt,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em, were  rather  articles  of  luxury — ^like  parrots  and  monkeys ; 
while  the  true  laboring  population,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  were  the 
fellahs,  or  native  Egyptian  population,  that  were  not  black.  This, 
then,  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question  of  liberty  or  slavery  ;  an  entire- 
ly new  question  comes  before  you — viz.,  that  of  races^  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  your  party  has  not  raised  a  storm  that  will  leave 
nothing  but  devastation  behind  it. 

When  I  complained,  in  a  conversation  with  you,  that  you  had  sud- 
denly, without  looking  to  consequences,  liberated  4^00,000  of  ne- 
groes, and  instead  of  shouldering  the  burden  yourselves,  now  call 
upon  us  in  the  bankrupt,  devastated  condition  of  the  South,  to  edu- 
cate them  and  provide  for  the  thousands  of  colored  people  that  you 
have  pauperized — ^you  replied  that  all  this  was  the  "  %dork  of  OodT 
Now,  General,  I  must  very  respectfully  differ  from  you  on  this  point. 
I  cannot  consent  to  hold  God  responsible  for  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  bad  acts  of  any  political  or  religious  party.  The  so-called 
"  Lord  John  "  Van  Buren,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  God  has 
taken  from  this  world  three  Whig  Presidents — among  whom  is  Pres- 
ident Lincoln — to  make  way  for  the  reign  of  three  Democratic  Vice 
Presidents,  and  the  triumph  of  Democratic  principles.  Others,  no 
doubt,  think  that  thousands  of  negroes  are  dying  under  your  regime 
by  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  Government  officials  who  are  robbing 
our  people  of  their  cotton  look  upon  the  war,  doubtless,  as  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence  in  their  behalf.  Whatever  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Freed  man's  Bureau  may  be,  it  so  far  has  certainly  done 
far  more  harm  than  good  by  sowing  seeds  of  discord  between  the 
whites  and  blacks,  unfiEkvorable  to  the  future  of  both  races.  We  must, 
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therefore,  wait  for  better  fruits  before  we  can  accept  your  mission  as 
a  Divine  one. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney,  of  Virginia,  has  addressed  you  a  very 
respectful  letter,  in  which  many  of  the  difficulties  you  have  to  con- 
tend with  are  presented  with  a  force  rarely  equalled.  In  that 
communication  he  treats  of  the  colored  population  simply  as  a  sim- 
ple-minded, uneducated  class,  ignorant  of  their  wants,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  difference  of  race  and  consequent  difference  in  capacity 
for  moral  and  intellectual  development  My  object  is  to  supply  this 
omission,  and  to  show  you  from  a  difierent  stand-point  difficulties 
quite  as  embarrassing  and  more  permanent  than  even  those  to  which 
he  has  called  your  attention.  I  propose  to  show  from  the  physical 
and  civil  history  of  the  negro  race  that  it  is  now,  wherever  found, 
just  what  it  was  five  thousand  years  ago.  Of  the  question  of  origi- 
nal unity  or  diversity  of  raceSy  I  shall  say  nothing ;  my  intention  is 
to  deal  with  the  negro  race  as  it  is^  and  to  inquire  what  position 
Providence  has  assigned  it  in  the  affairs  of  our  world.  The  future 
can  only  be  judged  by  light  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
we  ask  if  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  the  next  one  hundred,  or  one 
thousand  years,  will  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  this  race,  which 
the  last  five  thousand  have  not  been  able  to  effect  1  What  good  re- 
sults to  this  race  can  you  anticipate  from  emancipation  and  education, 
-when  you  reflect  on  the  condition  of  half  a  million  of  free  negroes  in 
this  country  before  the  war — on  the  condition  of  those  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  well  as  those  in  Africa — where  this  race  has  had  all  the 
opportunities  of  other  races  for  taking  up  the  line  of  march  in  the 
great  work  of  civilization. 

You  will  recollect  that,  in  my  short  interview  with  you  in  Mobile, 
I  surprised  you  by  saying  that  your  Freedman^s  bureau  was  the 
most  mischievous  institution  ever  established  in  this  country,  both 
from  the  demoralization  it  entails  on  the  blacks  and  the  antagonism 
it  has  produced  between  the  races.  Four  millions  of  colored  popu- 
lation are  suddenly  turned  loose  upon  us — a  population  ignorant, 
improvident  and  vicious — a  large  portion  of  whom  are  destined  to 
pauperism  ;  and  then  you  tell  us  coolly  that  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  we  suppose  that  we  are  not  to  educate  and  support  them !  Now, 
is  there  not  a  dictation  in  this  which  might  well  offend  a  people  who 
have  any  self-respect ;  and  is  there  not  injustice  in  thus  throwing  a 
burden  which  you  have  created  upon  our  shoulders,  exhausted  in  re- 
sources as  we  are  by  the  ravages  of  a  war  which  you  have  waged 
against  us  1     By  what  moral  right  do  you  impose  such  terms  on  us  1 

Soon  afler  the  fall  of  Mobile,  your  bureau  took  forwble  possession 
of  our  Medical  College  and  transformed  it  into  a  negro  school — a 
State  institution  which  had  cost  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  appointed  medical  school  on 
the  continent.  In  spite  of  our  remonstrances  for  six  months,  you 
still  hold  possession,  with  the  museum,  laboratory,  ai^d  building  all 
going  to  destruction.  You  seem  greatly  grieved  at  the  thought  of 
turning  your  black  pupils  out  from  such  elegant  quarters,  to  make 
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way  for  the  rightfbl  owners  and  the  white  students  for  whom  the 
State  intended  it. 

Hiis  19  another  instance  of  the  assumption  of  power  and  spirit  of 
dictation  which  is  so  galling  to  us,  and,  -therefore,  so  destructive  to 
your  power  of  doing  good.     There  are  many  others. 

In  my  professional  round  every  day  I  hear  complaints  that  the 
negroes  will  not  work  at  any  price.  They  are  huddled  together  in 
shanties  around  the  town,  stealing,  burning  fences  for  fuel,  dying  of 
disease  and  want,  and  yet  you  cannot  get  a  cook  or  washerwoman  at 
twenty  dollars  a  month.  The  trouble  is  only  beginning,  and  to  a 
great  extent  it  is  the  work  of  your  bureau,  to  whom  the  negroes 
have  looked  for  protection  and  support.  I  admit  that  your  bureau 
has  done  some  good  and  desires  to  do  more,  but  it  has  been  far  more 
an  instrument  for  evil  than  good.  If  the  black  troops  had  been 
promptly  removed,  and  your  bureau  with  them,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races  would  have  been  much  sooner  and  better  regu- 
lated. There  would,  doubtless,  have  been  some  insubordination 
among  the  blacks,  and  a  few  would  have  been  shot  and  hung,  but 
not  a  tenth  part  would  have  been  sacrificed  that  have  been  and  will 
be  under  your  regime.  If  the  outside  pressure  had  been  taken  off, 
the  labor  question,  I  repeat,  by  the  law  of  necessity,  would  have 
been  in  better  condition  than  it  now  is,  and  in  rapid  progress  to- 
wards such  regulation  as  negro  labor  admits  of. 

You  remarked  to  me,  among  other  things,  that  you  had  never  seen 
a  people  more  anxious  for  education  than  the  "people  of  Alabama." 
There  was  something  in  your  manner  that  struck  me,  and  1  asked 
you  if  you  meant  by  *'  the  people  of  Alabama "  "  the  negroes  of 
Alabama."  You  hesitated,  and  replied,  '*  I  said,  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama." I  rejoined,  "  Let  me  understand  you  ;  do  you  mean  by  the 
people  of  Alabama  the  freodmen  of  Alabama?"  To  which  you  re- 
plied, "  I  do." 

Now  General,  when  you  take  forcible  possession  of  /)ur  Medical 
College,  of  which  we  have  been  justly  proud,  and  pervert  it  to  the 
purpose  of  a  negro  school,  and  then  coolly  call  the  negroes  of  Ala- 
bama "  the  people'*'*  of  the  State,  you  insult  us,  and  your  bureau  can- 
not expect  to  effect  your  purposes  in  any  Southern  State,  unless  you 
hold  us  as  conquered  provinces,  and  with  the  bayonet  pointed  at  our 
breasts. 

I  beg  you  not  to  misunderstand  me,  for  I  allude  to  all  this  with 
"regret,  merely  to  show  you  the  ground  you  stand  on.  No  one  has 
more  kindly  feeling  for  the  blacks  than  I  have,  or  is  more  disposed 
to  use  every  effort  to  better  their  condition ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
forcing  them  into  a  false  position,  or  to  elevating  them  above  our 
own  people,  as  seems  to  be  your  policy,  you  must  permit  me  to 
warn  you  against  the  ill-feeling  you  are  producing  among  the  whites, 
-  and  the  unfortunate  effects  which  must  result  to  the  weaker  race. 
History  proves,  indisputably,  that  a  superior  and  inferior  race  cannot 
live  together  practically  on  any  other  terms  than  that  of  master  and 
slave,  and  that  the  inferior  race,  like  the  Indians,  must  be  expelled 
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or  exterminated.  In  every  climate  where  the  white  man  can  live 
and  prosper,  he  drives  all  others  before  him.  The  history  of  the 
Chinese  in  California  is  adding  another  melancholy  example  to  the 
many  which  have  gone  before  of  the  in^uality  of  races. 

To  my  mind,  every  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  who  know  how 
to  use  it,  and  I  have  never  hesitated  to  say,  and  to  print  the  declara- 
tion that  I  was  at  heart  an  emancipationist,  but  have  opposed  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  the  United  States  upon  the  ground 
that  all  experiments  of  abolitionists  heretofore  had  utterly  failed  .to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  and  resulted  in  their  gradual 
extermination.  I  have  shrunk  from  the  horrors  which  have  been 
predicted,  and  which  are  now  staring  you  in  the  face.  1  preferred  to 
wait  till  Providence,  in  His  wisdom,  should  point  out  some  scheme 
by  which  emancipation  could  be  humanely  ejected.  But  if  the  Al- 
mighty, through  the  Black  Republican  party,  takes  the  responsibility 
and  exonerates  me,  I  rejoice  that  the  day  has  come.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  slave  trade,  opposed  to  the  Coolie  system,  and  desire  to  see 
this  nation  of  white  men,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  on  the 
question  of  labor.  Slavery,  though  it  has  had  its  use  in  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  South,  was  becoming  a  great  and 
growing  evil.  The  four  millions  of  negroes  in  this  country  have  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  country  than 
mules  and  ploughs,  and  we  shall  advance  in  real  power  with  tenfold 
speed  when  you  substitute  four  millions  of  progressive  population  in 
their  stead. 

The  whole  organization  of  our  social  system  is  soon  to  be  changed  ; 
education  will  be  improved  and  diflfused ;  labor  will  become  honors 
able;  the  mechanic  arts  will  be  introduced;  agriculture  itself 
will  be  greatly  improved ;  in  short,  all  that  constitutes  power  and 
greatness  in  a  nation.  The  history  of  the  negro  race  is  simply 
a  page  of  natural  history — it  has  no  intellectual  history,  because 
God  has  no^  endowed  it  with  the  faculties  necessary  to  preserve  writ- 
ten records. 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  was  intended  merely  as  preliminary 
to  the  main  topic  of  discussion,  ttnd  has  led  me  much  farther  than 
anticipated. 

Your  great  object,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  elevate  the  negro  above 
the  condition  from  which  you  have  removed  him,  and  to  place  him 
in  every  respect  upon  a  full  equality  with  the  whites. 

The  first  question  then  to  be  settled  is,  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
for  self-government.  Is  he  capable  of  taking  any  part  in  the  march 
of  civilization  beyond  that  of  a  mere  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water"  ?  Does  his  history  afford  proof  that  his  intellect  is  sus- 
ceptible of  any  really  useful  development  1  These  are  questions 
which  his  past  record  certainly  answers  in  the  negative. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
"  educate  a  man  beyond  his  capacity,''  as  it  only  makes  him  less 
contented  and  more  mischievous  to  society.  Yet,  with  all  its  risks, 
education  must  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  in  our  race. 
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because  we  have  no  means,  a  priori^  of  determining  the  grade  of  in- 
tellect of  individuals.  Every  man  who  reads  history  will  agree, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white  population  of  this  and 
other  countries  are  wholly  unfit  to  vote  understand ingly  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the 
lower  classes.  With  regard  to  the  negro  race,  however,  there  can 
be  little  ground  for  dispute,  as  not  a  single  full-blooded  negro  has 
ever  made  a  name  worthy  of  being  remembered,  and  in  our 
Southern  States  at  least,  the  best  educated  have  been  the  most 
vicious.  The  colored  preachers  particularly,  as  a  class,  are  the 
worst  citizens  we  have.  Two  of  them  in  the  last  week  have  come 
under  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  Mobile.  One,  the  Rev.  Ferdinand 
Smith,  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years  for  stealing ; 
and  the  other,  Samuel  Gailliard,  of  notorious  character,  was  shot 
dead  by  a  United  States  soldier  for  resisting  the  law.*  As  a  class, 
the  n^roes  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  more  moral,  more  pious, 
more  honest,  and  more  useful  members  of  society  than  those  who 
have  received  education.  Like  the  Indians,  they  learn  all  the  vices 
of  the  whiles  without  their  virtues.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing ;  ^^  drink  deep  or  taste  not,''  is  an  old  maxim,  and  the 
negro  has  neither  the  thirst  nor  the  capacity  for  much  of  this  kind 
of  drink.  All  the  education  the  missionaries  have  been  able  to  instil 
into  the  native  Africans  has  not  been  enough  to  do  them  much 
harm,  even  in  Liberia.  But  these  you  will  say  are  mere  bald  as- 
sertions, and  we  shall  therefore  go  on  to  inquire  into  the  past 
history  of  the  negro,  and  see  how/ar  facts  will  sustain  the  grounds, 
taken. 

We  have  abundant  material  for  following  up  the  dark  history  of 
the  negro  through  the  stream  of  time  for  several  thousand  years, 
unillumined  as  it  is  by  a  single  ray  of  light  from  his  own  records, 
and  we  shall  show  that  the  same  physical  and  intellectual  character- 
istics have  marked  him  from  the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present 
day.  No  naturalist  can  now  be  found  to  contend  that  through  this 
long  period  of  time  any  causes  have  existed  to  transform  one  type 
of  man  into  another — as  the  white  man  into  a  negro,  or  vice  versa. 

The  reader  has  only  to  turn  to  the  great  works  of  Champollion, 
Rosellini,  and  Lepsius  (to  say  nothing  of  many  others)  on  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  published  by  the  French,  Tuscan  and 
Prussian  Governments,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  asser- 
tions. There  you  behold,  copied  from  the  tombs,  temples  and 
other  monuments,  the  life-like  portraits  of  all  the  races  that  lived 
around  the  Mediterranean  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  antedating 
the  epochs  of  Moses,  Abraham  and  Joseph,  and  even  Archbishop 
Usher's  date  of  the  Deluge.  There  are  depicted  the  portraits  of 
negroes'  literally  by  thousands,  as  laborers,  slaves,  traders,  <Sz;c., 
with  their  black  skins,  wooly  heads,  peculiar  features,  <Sz;c.,  ns 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  drawn  from  life  but  yesterday.     Not  only 

*  The  Acoonnts  now  coming  In  Arom  the  insnrreotlon  of  Jamaica  also  show  that  the  colored 
preachers  are  the  prime  movers  of  all  the  troubles  and  barbarities. 
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have  we  on  the  monuments  the  faithful  portraits,  but  we  have  the 
mummied  bodies  from  the  catacombs,  contemporary  with  the  draw- 
ings. Side  by  side  with  the  negroes  we  have  equally  well  depicted 
the  native  Egyptians,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Nubians,  the  Berbers,  the 
Arabs,  the  Jews,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Mongols  that  still  in- 
habit surrounding  countries,  thus  proving  the  permanency  of  all 
human  types  when  not  disturbed  by  miracles  or  intermixtures.  Of 
the  antiquity,  then,  of  the  negro  race  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  with  r^ard  to  the  permanence  of  his  type ;  for 
more  than  a  century  past  the  blacks  have  been  torn  from  their 
native  land  and  scattered  in  America  through  a  wide  range  of  lati- 
tude, and  still  no  change  has  been  produced  in  the  color  of  their 
skins,  the  form  of  their  heads,  or  their  grade  of  intellect,  although 
there  is  a  law  well  known  to  naturalists  that  very  few  generations 
produce  all  the  changes  of  any  importance  that  change  of  climate 
can' produce.* 

The  permanence  of  his  intellectual  peculiarities  is  not  less  certain 
than  that  of  the  physical.  For  many  thousand  years  he  has  had  the 
greater  part  of  an  immense  continent  to  himself,  with  fertile  soil, 
congenial  climate,  and  all  the  facilities  that  other  races  have  had  for 
civilizing  himself,  and  why  has  he  remained  stationary  ?  From  the 
Great  Desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (the  land  of  the  true  negro), 
not  a  vestige  of  civilization  is  to  be  found,  no  remains  of  art,  no 
ruined  temples  and  cities,  no  relic  of  science  or  literature,  and  no 
negro  has  ever  invented  even  a  rude  alphabet  His  intellect  for 
four  thousand  years  has  been  as  dark  as  nis  skin,  and  all  attempts 
in  and  out  of  Africa  have  failed  to  enlighten  or  develop  it  beyond 
the  grade  for  which  the  Creator  intended  it.  The  little  show  of 
progress  made  by  Mandingos,  Jaloffs,  and  other  black  tribes  of 
the  North  is  attributable  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the  infil- 
tration of  Arab  and  other  foreign  blood  and  arts. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  opposed  me  strongly  but  a  few  years  ago 
on  this  point  of  human  chronology,  has  recently  published  a  re- 
markable book^  entitled,  "  The  Antiquity  of  Man  on  Earth,"  based 
on  geological  data,  in  which  he  contends  that  man  must  have  been 
on  earth,  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  six  thousand  years,  hut  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  thousand,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  ani- 
mals whoso  fossil  remains  have  been  attributed  bj  Cuvier  and 
others  to  a  former  geological  epoch.  This  opinion  is  now  the 
generally  received  one  in  Europe. 

Granting  this  antiquity  for  man,  we  know  nothing  beyond  his 
modern  history,  commencing  with  that  of  Egypt,  whose  monument*?, 
according  to  Chevalier  Lepsius,  carry  us  back  about  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Egypt  then  is  the  oldest  country 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  arts,  sciences  and  civilization,  from  which  all  succeeding 

*  It  is  troe  that  Lamarck,  Geffroy,  Saint  Hlllalrc,  Darwin,  and  other  nataralists  have  con- 
tended for  the  Rraduni  change  or  d'ovelojJment  of  organic  forms  from  the  physical  causes,  yet 
even  this  school  roqnire  miUions  of  yean  (or  their  theory,  and  would  not  contravort  the  Ikctfl 
*and  deductions  I  have  laid  down. 
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natious  have  borrowed  their  light.  In  the  Bible  it  is  considered  a 
compliment  to  Moses  to  say,  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,"  and  even  his  Ten  Commandments  may  be  expected 
almost  verbatim  from  the  Egyptian  "  Rituals  of  the  Dead."  When 
the  Jews  first  entered  Egypt  they  found  a  grand  old  Empire,  boast- 
ing a  long  list  of  Pharaonic  Dynasties^  running  back  beyond  the  time 
of  Abraham  two  thousand  years.  The  Greek  historians  all  point  to 
Essypt  as  the  source  from  which  they  drank,  and  through  Greece 
have  more  modern  nations  received  their  light  The  Israelites,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians  (including  Nineveh  and 
Babylon),  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  other  fair 
skinned  nations  have  all  drank  deeply  from  the  same  stream  as  it 
flowed  around  the  Mediterranean  through  the  channels  of  commerce, 
and  have  continued  to  play  their  parts  in  the  great  work  of  human 
progress,  when  not  trampled  under  foot  by  barbarian  despotisms. 

But  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  negro  race  during  these 
thousand  years,  while  others,  even  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos  and 
Mexicans,  were  marching  on,  according  to  the  strength  which  nature 
endowed  them  with  respectively  %  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Robert 
Knox,  of  London,  *^  Human  history  cannot  be  a  mere  chapter  (^ 
accidents.  The  fate  of  a  nation  cannot  always  be  regulated  by 
chance ;  its  literature,  science,  art,  wealth,  religion,  language,  laws 
and  morals  cannot  surely  be  the  result  of  mere  accidental  circum- 
stances." 

While  all  the  nations  on  the  east  and  north  of  Egypt  were  eagerly 
grasping  at  her  intellectual  treasures,  why  did  not  the  negro,  more 
conveniently  situated  on  the  South,  in  constant  contact  with  her  for 
2,000  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Homer,  reap  the  same  harvest? 
The  works  of  Champollion,  Rosellini  and  Lepsius,  before  alluded  to, 
give  innumerable  proofs,  not  only  of  commercial  intercourse  jof 
negroes  with  this  country,  but  that  they  were  regarded  as  an  inferior 
race  and  treated  as  slaves.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  too,  that  even  at 
this  early  day,  the  Egyptians  were  so  far  advanced  in  ethnology  as 
to  have  classified  mankind  into  four  grand  divisions,  viz :  white,  red, 
yellow  and  black,  and  grouped  their  portraits  together  accordingly.* 

Commercial  intercourse  has  been  the  great  civil izer.  No  nation 
has  ever  been  highly  civilized,  as  far  as  we  know,  without  it,  and  no 
white  race  has  ever  foiled  to  respond  to  its  influence. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  who  was  educated  and  lived  at  the 
**hub  of  the  universe,**  will  certainly  be  received  as  good  authority 
on  the  subject.    He  says : 

^^  The  Caucasian  difiers  from  all  other  races ;  he  is  humane,  he  is 
civilized  and  progresses.  He  conquers  with  his  head  as  well  as  ]ai 
hand.  It  is  intellect  after  all,  that  conquers — not  the  strength  of  a 
man's  arm.  The  Caucasian  has  been  ofcen  master  of  the  other 
races — never  their  slave.     He  has  carried  his  religion  to  other  races, 

*  See  **  Tifpf  qf  Mankind^  page  Si.  in  which  will  be  foand  a  description  of  the  tomb  of 
Sm-MosnEPTHA  I  (general!/  called  Belzoni's  Tomb)  of  the  XlXm  Dynasty,  and  a  copy  of 
the  drawings  alluded  to.  Similar  drawings  of  the  four  races  occur  repeatedly  on  other  mona- 
ments.    This  one  of  BelionI  dates  1600  B.  Q, 
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but  never  taken  theira.  In  history  all  religions  are  of  Caucasian 
origin.  All  the  great  limited  forms  of  monarchies  are  Caucasian. 
Republics  are  Caucasian.  All  the  great  sciences  are  of  Caucasian 
origin }  all  inyentions  are  Caucasian ;  literature  and  romance  come 
of  the  same  stock ;  all  the  great  poets  are  of  Caucasian  origin ; 
Moses,  Luther,  Jesus  Christ,*  Zoroaster,  Budha,  Pythagoras,  were 
Caucasian.  No  other  race  can  bring  up  to  memory  such  celebrated 
names  as  the  Caucasian  race.  The  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  the  Arar 
bian,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Egyptian ;  and  all  the  European  nations  are 
descendants  of  the  Caucasian  race.'' 

This  quotation  gives  a  very  remarkable  ethnological  jumble  of 
greyhounds^  foxhounds,  bulldogs,  pointers,  mastifi^,  poodles^  dec, 
under  one  general  bead  of  Caucasian,  little  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  history  of  man  ;  still,  it  is  very  well  expressed,  and  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  negro  is  "  left  out  in  the  cold,"  where  he  pro- 
perly belongs,  according  to  what  may  be  called  the  lower  law,  or 
law  of  God. 

But  commerce^  together  with  the  herculean  efforts  of  thousands 
of  missionaries,  have  signally  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
negro  in  Africa,  the  Indians  in  America,  or  the  dark-skinned  races  of 
Ocean  ica. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  half  million  of  free  negroes  in 
the  United  States  previously  to  the  late  war  1  They  certainly  have  had 
abundant  opportunities^  under  the  pressure  of  New  Enghmd  philan- 
thropy, for  making  some  show  of  intellectual  development,  and  yet 
we  ask  where  is  it  1  Can  any  one  call  the  name  of  a  single  full- 
blooded  negro,  from  the  time  the  question  was  asked.  ^' Can  the 
Ethiopian  ^ange  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  f  to  the  present 
day,  who  has  written  a  page  worthy  to  be  remembered ;  who  has 
made  any  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  who  has  originated 
or  ever  successfully  copied  anything  in  the  fine  arts  1 

When  we  ask  for  examples  of  negro  intellect,  we  are  pointed  to 
such  specimens  as  Fred.  Douglas,  President  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  and 
other  mulaiioes.  Now,  such  intellects  as  those  in  white  men  are  so 
common-place,  that  their  names  would  never  have  been  heard  of  had  it 
not  been  for  the  color  of  the  individuals.  But  a  mulatto  can  with  no 
more  propriety  be  call  a  nepro  than  a  mule  can  be  called  a  thorough- 
bred Arabian  horse,  or  a  common  hound  can  be  called  a  greyhound, 
mastiff  or  pointer.  Pardon  me  for  using  homely  illustrations,  as  I 
am  writing  for  those  who  have  only  studied  the  **  higher  law*^  and 
have  not  studied  the  laws  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  natural  history. 
It  would  be  much  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
as  I  have  before  done,  in  more  technical  language.     But  to  resuone. 

The  natural  history  of  the  human  family  runs  a  curious  parallel 
with  that  of  the  canines.  The  earliest  history  of  the  races  of  m^i 
finds  each  in  possession  of  a  race  or  races  of  dogs  as  dissimilar  as 

*  Mr.  Parker  does  not  saf  wliettier  Qod  Almighty  is  regarded  as  a  Oaacasian  at  the  **  habv^ 
bat  we  infer  tills  firom  the  phT&ical  and  intellectual  diameter  <^  the  Son. 
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the  raoes  of  men,  and,  like  the  Teutons,  the  Jews,  the  Arabs,  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindoo,  the  Negroes,  &c.,  when  kept  separate  for  ages, 
without  intermixture,  each  preserres  its  original  type — greyhounds, 
i»dioiinds,  ma^tifiis,  bulldogs  are  all  well  depicted  on  monuments  of 
Egypt,  Greee»A9d  Rome;  and  when  bred  separately  perpetuate  their 
types  in  all  climates  where  they  can  lire.  That  climate  does  modify 
varieties  and  species  greatly  no  one  will  deny,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  will  contend  that  greyhounds,  foxhounds,  pointers,  or 
bulldogs  could  be  transformed  into  each  other's  type  by  any  change 
of  climate.  In  America  we  have  all  the  breeds  of  dogs,  and  all  the 
breeds  of  men  almost  of  the  earth,  and  no  one  believes  that  the  Jew, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Negro,  or  Indian  will  change  types  as  long  as  blood  is 
kept  pure.  The  only  fear  is  that  we  shall  become  a  nation  of  curs, 
fit  for  no  good  purpose,  if  the  doctrine  of  miscegenation  be  car- 
ried out 

Alexander  the  Great  carried  the  mastiff  from  Asia  to  Greece — 
the  bulldog  is  well  depicted  in  Rome — the  greyhound  and  foxhound 
perfectly,  with  other  breeds,  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  as  far 
as  the  12tb  Dynasty,  about  2300  years  B.  C.  Certain  modifications 
of  these  types  do  occur  from  change  of  climate,  but  they  are  unim- 
portant, as  the  true  type  is  never  lost  through  its  influence.  A 
greyhound  is  a  greyhound  all  the  world  over  ;  so  with  other  canines, 
as  well  as  races  of  men.  Man  is  the  leaftt  influenced  by  latitude  of 
any  animal,  when  his  stock  is  kept  pure.  The  Jews  even  are  a  very 
mixed  race,  but  everywhere  over  the  earth  you  see  the  true  Jewish 
type  cropping  out  too  plain  to  bo  mistaken,  and  no  one  who  reads 
can  believe  that  anything  short  of  a  miracle  can  change  a  negro  into 
a  white  man  or  any  other  type.  As  before  stated,  all  the  races  that 
lived  around  the  Mediterranean  4000  yeais  ago,  live  there  still,  in 
the  same  localities:  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Jews, 
Assyrians,  Abyssinians,  and  Negroes,  are  all  clearly  portrayed  on 
the  early  nionuments,  and  have  preserved  their  respective  types  to 
the  present  day. 

When  the  white  and  black  races  are  bred  together,  a  stock  is 
produced,  intermediate  between  the  two,  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectoally  ;  they  are  more  intelligent  than  the  black,  and  less  so  than 
the  whites.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  intellect  enough  is 
added  to  the  n^ro  by  admixture  to  improve  him  to  any  useful 
degree,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  white  race  is 
deteriorated  by  every  drop  of  black  blood  infiltrated  into  it — just  as 
surely  as  the  blood  of  the  cart  horse  destroys  the  beauty  and  speed 
of  the  Arabian  racer,  or  that  of  the  greyhound  or  pointer  is  polluted 
by  that  of  a  cur.  These  are  not  mere  idle  assertions  made  for  a 
special  object,  but  they  are  stubborn  facts  that  any  man  may  verify, 
who  will,  and  which  have  incalculable  practical  bearings  on  the  great 
question  at  issue.  Fred.  Douglas  is  unquestionably  the  most  bril- 
liant mulatto  intellect  now  before  the  public ;  and  he  is  nothing 
more  than  what  St.  Paul  calls  a  "  pestilent  fellow."  He  has  just 
brains  enough  to  talk  fluently" about  matters  he  does  not  compre- 
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!  heod,  and  to  spit  out  the  venom  of  a  blackguard — wiWiess  his  attack 

[  on  President  Johnson. 

Can  there  be  found  in  history  anything^  more  positive  than  the 

utter  failure  of  the  nejifro  race  in  5ayti'*  There  the  n^ro  was  left 
in  full  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  having  a 
tropical  climate,  well  suited  to  his  nature.  At  the  time  the  whites 
were  expelled,  their  successors  were  left  with  everything  a  people 
could  ask  for  attaining  a  position  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  were  educated  ;  the  system 
of  agriculture  was  well  developed ;  they  possessed  a  large  export 
and  import  trade  ;  many  of  them  had  been  drilled  to  commercial 
avocations,  to  the  mechanic,  and  other  useful  arts ;  and  what  has 
been  the  result  1  If  a  sick  man  w^nts  a  little  sugar  in  this  island, 
which  once  produced  more  of  the  article  than  any  equal  territory  in 
Christendom,  he  now  is  obliged  to  send  to  a  druggist  to  purchase  it 
as  he  would  medicine !  Agriculture,  commerce,  literature,  arts,  law 
and  order — ^all  are  gone ;  and  I  was  assured  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Admiral  David  Porter,  that  he,  on  two  occasions,  saw  negroes 
roasting^and  eating  Dominican  prisoners  by  the  wayside,  in  Hayti  I 
For  a  time  the  white  blood  of  the  mulatto  caste  ruled  in  the  island, 
and  with  some  semblance  of  semi-civilization  ;  but  the  blacks,  be- 
coming jealous,  exterminated  them,  and  swept  every  remnant  of 
civilization  from  the  country,  which  soon  relapsed  into  savagism. 
History  affords  no  example  where  the  white  race  has  had  such  an 
opportunity  and  failed,  while  it  affords  many  where  it  has  advanced 
in  spite  of  impediments. 

There  is  one  illustration  to  be  drawn  from  modem  history,  which 
alone  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between  races. 
What  was  the  oonditioQ  of  the  Russian  Empire  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  ?  A  nation  of  uneducated  barbarians,  consisting  of 
ignorant,  cruel  nobles,  domineering  over  hordes  of  serfs.  What 
advantages  had  tbey  for  commencing  the  work  of  civilization,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Uack  Hay  tiens,  except  that  of  race  ?  With  one 
of  the  most  inhospitable  climates  of  the  earth ;  wilhoui  foreign  com- 
merce or  contact  with  civilized  nations ;  cut  off  fh>m  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  want  of  those  communications  established  by  modem 
ingenuity ;  wanting  in  the  mechanic  and  other  arts ;  in  short,  op- 
posed by  every  obstacle  that  could  obstmct  the  progress  of  a  people, 
yet  they  triumphed  speedily  and  nobly. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  Peter  the  Great,  though  a 
coarse,  illiterate  brute  himself,  following  the  promptings  of  am- 
bition, and  the  instincts  of  his  race,  conceived  the  idea  of  civilizing 
his  people — of  making  himself  and  nation  great — ^and  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  how  his  objects  were  to  be  attained.  He  travelled  in 
foreign  countries,  observed  everything  he  beheld,  noted  what  was 
wanting,  labored  with  his  own  hands  in  common  workshops  to  learn 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  carried  back  to  his  native  land  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  his  grand  enterprise.  One  of 
his  early  works  was  the  building  of  the  city  of  St.  retersburgh,  in 
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the  face  of  difficulties  that  would  have  appalled  others,  knowing 
that  commerce  was  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  civilization.  He 
also  established  schools,  colleges,  and  other  public  institutions,  and 
the  great  work  thus  begun  by  Peter,  has  been  steadily  carried  on  to 
the  present  day  by  a  succession  of  rulers  wiser  than  any  other 
nation  in  Europe  can  boast. 

Russia,  then,  with  a  white  popttJation^  ruled  by  wise  heads  of  their 
own  race,  now  stands  out  as  one  of  the  foremost  bations,  wielding 
a  power  that  keeps  all  Europe  in  awe. 

Why  did  the  Russian  people  thus  respond  to  the  intellectual  stim- 
ulus when  applied,  while  the  black  African  races,  the  Oceanic,  the 
American  Indian,  and  other  inferior  races,  with,  in  most  instances, 
&r  greater  advantages,  through  a  long  series  of  years  have  remained 
stationary  in  spite  of  commercial  intercourse  and  the  untiring  efforts 
of  missionaries  ?  Even  the  colony  of  Liberia,  that  has  for  nearly  a 
century  had  every  possible  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  has 
dwindled  to  nothing,  and  is  an  acknowledj^ed  failure.  Commerce, 
money,  missionaries,  schoolmasters,  have  been  unceasingly  and  lav- 
ishingly  applied,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  reason  is  obvious :  it 
is  simply  because  these  races  are  what  Grod  made  them,  and  your 
bureau  can  no  more  unmake,  or  thwart  the  laws  of  nature,  than  it 
can  pluck  the  sun  from  the  heavens.  '^  Thus  &r  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther."  The  Russians,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  had  an  ave- 
rage of  nine  cubic  inches  mare  of  brain  than  the  negro,  and  an  intel- 
lect ready  for  producing  fruit  as  soon  as  the  seed  was  planted. 

My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia, 
so  well  known  for  his  great  works.  Crania  Americana  and  Crania 
.^yptiaca,  left  behind  him  the  largest  collection  of  human  skullsjn 
the  world,  which  is  still  kept  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 
By  numerous  measurements  of  the  various  races  he  has  established 
certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  relative  sizes  of  brains  that  are  now 
admitted  by  all  anatomists,  and  which  have  great  significance  in  con- 
nection with  our  subject. 

The  following  table,  copied  from  page  454  of  Nott\nd  Olid- 
don'' e  Types  of  Mankind,  is  based  on  Dr.  Morton's  measurements, 
and  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative  size  of  brains  of  races  in  cubic 
inches : 

TABLE— SIZE  OF  BRAINS  IN  CUBIC  INCHES. 

Meftn.  Mean. 

Modem  White  Baees,  Cable  inches.  Cable  incbea. 

Teutonic  Group 92        92 

Pelasgic 84  ) 

Celtic Sl[      88 

Semetic 89  ) 

Ancient  Pelaegio 88 

Malays 85  )  ^j. , 

Cbinese 82  )      ^^* 

Negroes,  African 83 

Indostanes 80 

Fellahs,  (Modern  Egyptians). .80 
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Metn  Mean 

Modem  WhiU  Raee9.  CuWo  IdoImc  OaWo  iaolMt. 

BgyptiftDS,  (Ancieot) 80 

American  Oroup: 

Taltecan  Fnmlly 77)  ng 

Barbarous  Tribes .84  y      

HottcDtots 75} 


:f 


Aastralians 75  f"      

The  critic  might  here  object  to  an  apparent  contradiction — ^viz. : 
The  fact  that  the  negro,  *in  these  measurements,  presents  a  brain 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Malay,  and  larger  than 
that  of  the  Hindoo,  although  greatly  inferior  to  ail  in  intellect.  The 
same  objection  might  be  ui^ed  in  the  measurements  of  the  Taltecan 
and  barbarous  tribes  of  American  Indians.  But  the  discrepancy  is 
easily  explained.  The  n^ro,  it  is  true,  in  the  aggregate^  has  a  brain 
as  capacious  as  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Malay,  and  larger  than 
that  of  the  Hindoo ;  but  in  the  negro  the  posterior  or  animal  pari  of 
the  brain  greatly  preponderates  over  the  anterior  or  intellectual 
lobes.  In  the  other  races  named  the  anterior  or  intellectual  lobes  of 
the  brain  greatly  preponderate  over  the  posterior  or  animal  portion. 
The  same  facts  apply  tq  the  semi-civilized  and  barbarous  tribes  of 
Indians. 

Now,  I  am  no  convert  to  the  details  of  phrenology ;  but  that  cer^ 
tain  grand  divisions  of  the  brain  have  opposite  functions  cannot  be 
deni^.  All  agree  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  grouped  together 
in  front ;  but  whether  they  can  be  mapped  out,  as  phrenol(^ists  pre- 
tend, I  will  not  affirm  or  deny. 

But  push  the  argument  to  the  wall,  if  you  please,  and  call  all  this 
speculation  ;  who  will  deny  the  broad  historical  fact,  that  the  white, 
which  are  the  large^yrained  races,  have  governed  the  world  from 
time  immemorial,  and  have  been  the  only  depositories  of  true  civ- 
ilization % 

The  foregoing  table  affords  much  food  for  reflection  ;  it  shows  a 
sliding  scale  of  seventeen  cubic  inches  of  brain  between  the  Hottentot 
and  Australian  at  one  extreme,  and  the  Teutonic  races  at  the  other  ! 
The  former  giving  an  average  mean  measurement  of  but  seventy-five 
cubic  inches  and  the  latter  niuiBty-two.  The  negro  races,  those  from 
the  part  of  the  coast /rom  which  slaves  are  brought^  to  America,  give 
an  intermediate  measurement  of  eighty-three  cubic  inches,  or  nine 
inches  less  than  the  average  of  the  whites !  These  are  facts  well 
established  among  naturalists,  though  I  presume  not  accepted  by  the 
Freedman's  Bureau,  as  its  whole  action  seems  based  on  an  opposite 
assumption. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  too,  even  among  slave-traders,  that  only 
certain  tribes  of  negroes,  those  of  middle  grades  of  intelligence,  will 
answer  for  slaves — those  from  what  is  called  the  ^^  slave  coast  ;^'  and 
none  others  have  been  brought  to  America  except  in   the  earliest 

^Mexico  affords  another  nnsnswerable  arKnment  on  the  qaestlon  of  rtoe.*  Id  a  popalation 
of  8,000^0  there  are  1,000,000  of  white^  and  the  rest  divided  between  mixed  bloods  and  In> 
^lans.    Does  any  one  believe  in  their  capacity  for  self-government  f 
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times.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
are  too  stupid  and  sluggish  to  be  made  available  as  slaves,  and  the 
Mandingos,  Joloffs  and .  other  tribes  North  are  too  intelligent  and 
unruly.  The  fact,  too,  was  notorious  that  mulattoeg,  as  a  general 
rule,  made  bad  slaves — they  had  too  much  intelligence  and  their 
white  blood  yielded  unwillingly  to  the  yoke. 

History  proves  that  the  negro  makes  his  nearest  approach  to  civil- 
ization in  slavery,  or  some  subordinate  position  among  the  whites. 
Whenever,  as  in  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica,  he  is  removed  froni  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  superior  race,  and  is  left  to  his  own  in- 
stincts, he  soon  sinks  into  savagism.  Even  now,  while  I  am  writing, 
we  are  receiving  appalling  accounts  of  an  insurrection  in  Jamaica, 
characterized  by  all  the  barbarities  that  always  attend  negro  wars. 
Fortunately  the  race  is  so  wanting  in  intellect  that  this  outbreak 
must  soon  be  put  down  by  a  handful  of  white  British  troops. 

I  beg  leave  nere  to  call  special  attention  to  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  committed  by  false  science  and  false  philanthropy,  which  has 
been  strangely  overlooked — ^viz.,  the  idea  that  the  brain  of  a  race, 
and  with  it  the  intellect^  can  be  enlarged  at  developed  by  education 
continued  through  successive  generations,  and  that  the  capacity  of  an 
inferior  race  can  thus  be  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard.  That 
the  Hottentot  race,  for  example,  by  education  can  have  seventeen 
cubic  inches  added  to  his  brain,  and  his  intellect  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  judgment  has 
been  allowed  to  go  by  default  on  this  point  without  examination.  I 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  idea  has  no  foundation 
in  truth,  and  that  the  evidence  of  history  is  against  it. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  negro  for  five  thousand  years  has 
been  in  contact  with  Egyptian  civilization,  and  has  had  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  other  races  in  the  Old  World.  We  have  given  an  outline 
of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  negro  in  America ;  we  have  shown 
that  the  brain  of  the  negro  in  ancient  Egypt  was  just  what  it  ia  now ; 
we  have  shown  that  his  intellectual  status  there  corresponded  with 
his  physical  organization  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  same  perma- 
nency of  type  holds  in  all  the  races  of  men  that  have  lived,  and 
still  live  around  the  Mediterranean  ;  we  have  shown,  too,  that  when 
Peter  the  Great  applied  the  spark  to  Russian  intellects,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  the  brains  were  ready  developed^  and  responded  at  once. 

The  babarous  condition  of  the  British  isles,  not  only  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest,  but  for  many  centuries  afler,  is  well  known, 
and  yet  the  skulls  of  ancient  Britons,  disinterred  from  barrows 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Ceesar,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  English  nobles  of  the  present  day.*  Education  has 
done  nothing  toward  enlarging  the  brains  or  expanding  the  intellect 
of  Britons^ — the  intellect  was  always  there,  ready  to  respond  to  cul- 
tivation— just  as  Russian  serfs  are  now  responding.  In  Germany 
similar  facts   have  been  established  —  the  skulls  taken  from   the 

«  See  *"  CranU  Britanniea.'' 
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ancient  barrows  of  that  country  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
highest  class  of  the  present  day. 

How  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  our  contemporaries  1  Will 
any  one  pretend  that  the  lower,  uneducated  class  of  our  time  are 
less  susceptible  of  immediate  education  than  the  children  of  the 
highest.  Do  not  the  great  men  of  our  day  spring  more  often  from 
the  uneducated  class,  or  rather  imperfectly  educated,  than  from  the 
nobles?  The  royal  families  and  nobles  of  Europe  have  been 
educated  classes  for  centuries,  and  what  increased  development  have 
they  attained,  or  what  intellectual  wealth  have  they  added  to  our 
store  1  Of  all  families  royal  families  as  a  class  are  the  most  stupid, 
and  if  the  House  of  Peers  were  not  constantly  replenished  with  in- 
tellect from  the  Commons,  it  would  long  since  have  sunk  into  in- 
signiiicance.  In  our  country  the  Clays,  Websters  and  Calhouns 
come  from  the  rank  and  file. 

The  inferiority  of  the  negro  is  practically  admitted  in  our  North- 
ern and  Western  States  by  the  inferior  social  position  in  which  he 
is  held,  and  no  legislation  or  arbitrary  rules  can  change  it.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  natural  antipathy  of  race  which  no  human 
power  can  efiace.  Then  there  is  a  jealousy  of  the  white  toward 
black  labor,  which  it  will  not  tolerate  in  competition.  The  whites 
will  not  associate  with  the  blacks  as  equals,  and  intermarry  with 
them.  Some  of  the  States  have  actually  passed  laws  against  the 
immigration  of  blacks,  and  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  "  so-called  '' 
Republican  party  are  stirring  the  powers  of  earth  to  force  upon  the 
South  what  they  will  not  tolerate  at  home. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  race  1  I  was 
bom  among  negroes  at  the  South,  have  spent  many  years  in  the 
study  of  their  natural  and  civil  history,  and  feel  confident  in  the 
prediction  that  they  are  doomed  to  extermination — an  extermination 
which  is  being  cruelly  hastened  by  the  unwise  action  of  a  party 
that  will  not  study  and  comprehend  the  subject  it  is  dealing  with. 

The  negro  has  an  instinctive  and  unconquerable  antipathy  to  study 
agricultural  labor,  and  must  therefore  be  gradually  supplanted  by 
the  whites,  whose  energy,  industry,  and  intelligence  will  rule  in  th& 
and  all  other  important  pursuits.  Negroes  are  peculiarly  gregarious 
and  social  by  nature,  and  have  an  ungovernable  propensity  to  con- 
gregate in  villages  and  towns.  It  is  mainly  for  these  reasons  that 
negro  population,  out  of  slavery,  can  never  become  dense.  No 
necessity  can  drivb  them  to  the  kind  of  Industry  which  is  necessary 
to  develop  such  crowded  communities  as  those  of  China  and  India, 
or  even  of  New  England.  The  whole  black  population  of  the  im- 
mense continent  of  Africa  is  not  more  than  double  that  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  none  but  an  agricultural  nation 
can  become  densely  populated,  when  unsupported  by  foreign  com- 
merce, and  its  capacity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  and  pro- 
portion of  its  agriculture.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
black  population  of  Africa,  like  the  population  of  China,  was  as 
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dense  one  or  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  it  now  is.  In  the  first  case, 
where  the  population  is  about  400,^0,000,  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country  have  long  since  reached  the  nnaxiinum,  and  so  with 
its  population — all  the  surplus  population  must  die  of  disease  and 
starvation.  In  Africa,  over  a  much  larger  territory,  there  are  not 
more  than  60,000,000  of  blacks,  which  is  probably  its  maximum  as 
long  as  thepopulation  depends  upon  the  natural  products  of  a  hot 
climate.  They  rely  maimy  on  fruits,  and  not  upon  ctreals.  The 
same  law  of  population  applies  to  the  American  Indian  hunters,  to 
the  grazing  tartars,  and  to  all  nomadic  race«. 

There  is  another  striking  peculiarity  among  the  negroes,  which 
must  play  an  important  part  in  the  gradual  extermination  of  the 
race  in  America.  I  allude  to  the  want  of  care  for  each  other  in 
sickness,  and  the  mortality  among  their  children  from  neglect  of 
their  parents.  Every  experienced  physician  at  the  South  will  bear 
me  witness  in  this  assertion.  Whether  slaves  or  free,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  will  not  attend  to  each  other  in  this  time  of  need.  1  have 
a  thousand  times  been  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  owners  of 
slaves  to  the  fact,  and  to  insist  that  the  master  should  look  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick.  They  will  oflen  see  a  fellow-laborer,  and  even  a 
near  relative,  die  for  want  of  a  cup  of  gruel,  or  of  water,  rather 
than  lose  a  few  hours'  sleep  in  watching.  What  may  seem  still 
more  remarkable  to  those  not  familiar  with  negro  character,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  untiring  in  their  kindness  and  attentions  to  the 
members  of  their  master's  families  in  sickness.  They  watch  night 
after  night  by  the  bedside  of  the  whites,  as  if  prompted  by  an 
instinct  like  the  canine  species.  Their  devotion  in  this  respect  is  in- 
credible to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it ;  and  their  history  shows 
that  the  race  is  a  dependent  one. 

In  an  article  of  such  limited  extent  it  is  impossibliB  to  discuss 
fully  any  one  of  the  important  points  involved  ;  but  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  laying  down  the  following  conclusions  as  being  easily  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the  writ- 
ten and  monumental  history  of  the  races,  both  civil  and  physical. 

1st.  The  intellectual  and  physical  characters  of  the  different  races 
of  men  were  the  same  as  now  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  no  causes 
have  existed  or  now  exist  that  can  transform  one  type  of  man  into 
another. 

2d.  The  physical  laws  which  have  governed  the  races  of  men  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  govern 
the  species,  varieties  or  types  of  inferior  animals. 

3d.  Without  going  back  to  the  mooted  question  of  original  unity 
or  diversity  of  species^  the  diversity  of  races  as  it  exists  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Almighty. 

4th.  The  negro  and  other  inferior  races  have  never,  under  the 
most  favored  circumstances,  shown  any  capacity  for  self-government 
or  civilization. 

5th.  The  negro  attains  his  nearest  approach  to  civilization  among 
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the  whites,  in  a  subordinate  capacity;  and  when  separated  from 
them  relapses  into  barbarism,  as  in  Hayti  and  Jamaica. 

6th.  The  brain  of  the  negro  is  nine  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of 
the  white  man,  and  the  large-headed  races  have  always  ruled  the 
earth,  and  been  the  only  repositories  of  true  civilization. 

7th.  The  idea  that  the  brain  of  the  negro  or  any  other  race  can 
be  enlarged  and  the  intellect  developed  by  education,  continued 
through  successive  generations,  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  or  any 
semblance  of  support  from  history. 

8th.  The  races  of  men,  like  those  of  the  canines  and  other  animals, 
though  modified  by  climates,  are  never  transformed  into  each  other. 
The  white  nrian,  the  negro,  the  Jew,  the  greyhound,  the  foxhound, 
the  pointer,  preserve  their  types  and  instincts  in  all  climates. 

9th.  The  blacks,  like  the  American  Indians,  Tartars  and  other  no- 
madic races,  are  instinctively  opposed  to  ^ricultural  labor,  and  no 
necessity  can  drive  them  to  it. 

10th.  Slavery  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  negro,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous to  him,  and  the  most  ruinous,  in  the  end,  to  a  white 
nation. 

Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  sincere  in  the  declaration,  that 
in  what  I  have  above  written  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  sectional 
feeling  or  blind  prejudice.  I  have  asserted  no  fact  which  is  not 
established  by  science  and  history ;  have  uttered  few  thoughts  pecu- 
liar to  myself,  and  none  that  is  not  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the 
facts.  I  have  merely  given  a  brief  resumi  of  ethnological  history, 
representing  the  received  opinions  of  the  best  informed  naturalists 
of  the  day.  I  have  done  this  simply  in  the  hope  that  I  might  assist 
you  in  your  labors,  and  enable  you  to  shape,  more  understand ingly, 
a  course  of  action  which  may  lead  to  the  ultimate  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  two  races. 

I  acknowledge  that  it  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  and  start  difficul- 
ties than  to  suggest  remedies,  and  if  you  should  call  upon  me  for  aid,  I 
must  say,  that  while  I  am  willing  to  assist  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  my  advice  can  be  comprised  in  very  few  words.  It  is  this : 
Remove  your  bureau  and  the  United  States  troops  {particularly 
blacks)  as  speedily  as  possible  from  our  soil,  and  leave  the  relations 
between  the  races  to  regulate  themselves. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  are  of  the  same  blood  and  flesh  as 
those  of  the  North — profess  the  same  religion,  and  are  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings,  impulses  and  interests — they,  too,  are  a  proud 
people,  jealous  of  dictation  and  foreign  interference.  In  due  time 
the  negroes  will  be  educated,  their  poor  will  be  provided  for,  and 
they  will  in  every  respect  be  as  well  cared  for  by  us  as  by  you — but 
never  "  on  compulsion." 

As  long  as  your  agents  remain  among  us  the  negroes  are  buoyed 
up  by  false  hopes,  and  deluded  by  the  false  promises  of  wicked  and 
designing  men,  who  create  prejudices  against  their  old  masters,  that 
never  existed  before,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  going  back  to 
honest  labor  for  fair  compensation.     I   say   all  this  is  done  by 
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bad  men  and  under  the  cloak  of  your  bureau,  without  your  know- 
Udge. 

If  the  whites  and  blacks  be  left  alone  face  to  face,  they  will  soon 
understand  each  other,  and  come  to  proper  terms  under  the  law  of 
.necemty.  The  planters  of  the  South  need  labor  for  their  fields,  and 
must  and  will  have  it  from  some  quarter.  The  negroes  who  are  now 
free  to  make  contracts  want  employment,  and  must  work  or  starve. 
Tliese  are  plain  principles  of  political  economy,  which  accord  with 
humanity. 

After  removing  your  bureau  and  the  troops,  I  see  but  one  duty 
remaining  for  you  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  assist  us  in  feeding 
and  clothing  colored  paupers.  The  old,  the  infirm,  the  women  and 
children,  the  worthless  vagrants,  will  form  a  burthen  that  we  are 
unable  to  carry.  As  long  as  women  and  children  were  property, 
and  the  unproductive  child  was  one  day  to  be  a  profitable  producer, 
the  owners  could  afford  to  feed  women  and  children  that  constitute 
one-half  of  this  p#^ulation.  All  this  is  now  changed,  and  the  capital 
of  the  South  is  no  longer  adequate  to  provide  for  such  an  enormous 
charity.  No  large  farmer  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  would  consent  to 
take  ten  or  twenty  negro  families,  or  German  peasants  with  their 
families,  pay  them  wages,  find  "them  in  houses,  and  feed  and  cloth 
them  for  their  labor.  Nor  can  we.  Of  all  peasantry  in  the  world, 
the  blacks,  on  such  terms,  would  make  the  hardest  bargain. 

I  say,  then,  that  you  have  brought  this  state  of  things  upon  the 
South,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  and  you  must  "  pay  out"  or  see 
the  victims  of  your  policy  starve. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  NoTT,  M.  D. 


ART.  VIII.-OATHS,  AMESTIES  AND  REBELLION. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OP     AN     OATH ITS     OBLIGATION — AFFIRMATIONS 

ANTIQUITY  AND    HISTORY     OF    OATHS MODERN     OATHS— OFFICIAL 

OATHS — POLITICAL    OATHS TEST  OATH,  IMPOSED   BY  CONGRESS 

THE     LATE     STRUGGLE THE     PRESIDENT'S    AMNESTY REBELLION 

WERE    THE    SOUTHERN    PEOPLE    REBELS  ? SECESSION,    ANCIENT 

AND     MODERN THE     WISE      POLICY EXAMPLE      FROM     SPANISH 

HISTORY. 

Characteristics  op  an  Oath. — ^The  late  and  the  present  course 
of  events  in  the  United  States  would  make  it  extremely  desirable  to 
have  a  well  written  book  on  Oaths,  Amnesties,  Rebellion,  and  its 
consequences,  but  as  we  are  compelled  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
an  article,  we  can  only  present  a  few  salient  points  on  those  import- 
ant*subjects.  We  have  had  oaths  of  all  sorts,  from  the  Iron-clad  to 
the  Amnesty  oath,  and  from  the  Congressional  Test  oath  which 
agitates  the  country,  to  those  which  perhaps  are  still  in  contempla- 
tion, and  which  threaten  us  from  the  political  womb  where  they  are 
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hatching.  **  If  do  oath,  no  daily  bread."  This  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  our  National  Government  No  man  can  now  be  sure  to 
remain  long  an  American  citizen,  and  to  enjoy  his  right  as  such, 
unless  he  consents  to  be  a  sort  of  Hamlet,  to  whom,  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  an  inquisitorial  ghost  incessantly  says,  "Swear." 
Since  we  have  become  such  a  swearing  people,  so  pertinaciously  in- 
voking God  to  witness  our  private  and  political  sincerity,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  nature,  the 
binding  force,  and  the  effects  of  an  oath. 

An  oath,  although  administered  by  the  civil  authority,  is  a  purely 
religious  act,  by  which  one  calls  upon  God,  not  only  to  witness  the 
truth  of  an  assertion,  or  the  sincerity  of  a  promise,  but  also  to 
punish  imposture,  violated  faith,  or  perjury.  Hence  two  things  are 
necessary  to  constitute  an  oath  :  first,  the  invocation^  by  which  we 
take  God,  who  knows  all,  as  a  witness  of  the  truth  which  <}omes 
from  our  lips.  Next,  the  imprecation^  by  which  we  supplicate  Him, 
as  a  just  and  almighty  Being,  to  let  fall  His  vengMnce  upon  us,  if 
we  commit  peijury. 

These  two  things,  which  are  in  fact  very  distinct,  have  induced  St. 
Thomas,  and  after  him  several  celebrated  canonists,  to  discriminate 
between  two  species  of  oaths :  the  inchoate^  which  consists  in  the 
mere  invocation  of  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  an  affirmation,  or  a 
pronvse ;  and  the  complete,  which  contains  the  tacit,  or  express  im* 
precation  by  which  Divine  vengeance  is  invoked  against  perjury. 

But  the  gravest  authors,  says  Toullier,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Droit 
Qvil  rran9ais,"  maintain  with  a  most  powerful  strain  of  argument, 
that  the  mere  invocation  of  God  to  witness  truth,  does  not,  strictly 
speaking,  constitute  an  oath.  They  hold  it  at  least  as  certain  that 
the  main  force  of  an  oath  lies  in  the  imprecation,  which  is  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  religious  act.  Hence  it  was  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
ancient  formula  of  swearing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian. 

It  is  also  in  the  imprecation  that  French,  as  well  as  Roman  au- 
thors, declare  the  essence  of  an  oath  to  consist.  Pothier  says,  that 
"  an  oath  is  a  religious  act  by  which  one  solemnly  expresses  that  he 
willingly  submits  to  the  vengeance  of  God,  or  renounces  His  mercy, 
if  he  does  not  accomplish  what  he  has  promised.  "  It  is,"  he  adds, 
"  what  results  from  these  words :  So  guard  m£y  or  kelp  me  God  ;  I 
wish  that  God  may  punish  me,  if  I  fail  to  keep  my  obligation P 
Domat  teaches  the  same  doctrine. 

Binding  Obligations  of  an  Oath. — For  this  reason,  it  seems, 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whether  in  the  Pagan  or  the  Christian 
world,  have  agreed  to  consider  an  oath  as  a  guaranty,  and  have  had 
recourse  to  it  to  strengthen  an  engagement,  or  to  confirm  a  testi- 
mony, or  declaration  of  the  truth  of  a  fact.  That  guaranty  consists 
in  the  degree  of  trust  or  belief,  entertained,  that  he,  who  swears  in 
the  name  of  God,  will  not  dare,  by  committing  perjury,  to  incur 
the  punishment  invoked.  An  oath,  therefore,  being  a  guaranty  or 
security,  is  an  accessory  act  to  a  principal  one  already  pre-existing — 
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such  as  the  promise  to  fulfil  an  incumbent  duty  or  obligation.  It  is 
establbhed  as  a  precaution  against  the  inconstancy  and  the  infidelity 
of  men,  and  to  supply,  by  the  fear  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  the 
guaranties,  which  he,  on  whom  the  oath  is  imposed,  cannot  furnish, 
or  which  it  would  not  be  just  to  exact  of  him.  "  Thus,"  says 
TouUier,  p.  454,  vol.  X,  "  the  only  guaranty  which  can  be  taken  as 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  declarations  of  a  witness,  is  an  oath,  and 
the  supposed  apprehension  existing  in  his  breast,  that  God  will 
punish  him,  should  he  be  guilty  of  perjury." 

Hence,  an  oath  is  of  no  significance  whatever,  or  is  rather  an  im- 
pious mockery,  when  he  who  takes  it,  does  not  sincerely  believe  in 
a  God  who  remunerates  or  chastises.  But  a  long  and  saa  experience 
has  demonstrated  that,  in  days  which  are  afHioted  with  an  extreme 
depravity  of  morals,  and  a  multiplicity  of  latitudinarian  doctrines, 
when  religious  faith,  although  the  incense  may  yet  smoke  profusely 
in  gorgeous  temples,  is  null  in  the  great  majority  of  individuals  of 
all  ranks,  or  is  reduced  to  the  tenuity  of  an  almost  invisible  thread, 
the  sacred  force  attributed  in  better  times  to  an  oath,  is  no  longer  a 
security.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  moral  character  of  a 
man  which  gives  weight  to  his  oath,  and  not  the  oath  which  gives 
weight  to  his  word.  Dai  jidem  vir  jure-jurando^  non  jits  juran- 
dum  viro. 

Thk  Affirmation. — ^In  a  condition,  however,  of  ordinary  social 
corruption,  it  is  not  inexpedient  still  to  resort,  without  too  much 
frequency  or  too  implicit  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  act,  to  the 
ceremony  or  formality  of  exacting  oaths.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
there  may  be  men  who  are  weak  enough  to  compromise  with  their 
conscience  in  the  common  transactions  or  occurrences  of  their  daily 
life,  but  who,  still  retaining  some  latent  apprehension  of  an  avenging 
God,  will  shrink  from  exposing  themselves  to  the  awful  consequen- 
ces of  making  a  solemn  appeal  to  Him  to  witness  their  fidelity, 
when  He  will  only  witness  their  falsehood.  It  is  presumed,  perhaps 
not  without  good  grounds,  that  some  men  who  lie  and  cheat  as  a 
habit  in  their  usual  avocations,  will  vet  refrain  from  direct  perjury 
before  tribunals  of  justice.  But  the  number  of  such  exceptions 
must  be  limited.  This  supposition,  however,  gave  rise  to  those 
terrible  solemnities  which  were  established  among  the  ancients  in 
the  ages  of  paganism,  and  which  so  powerfully  struck  the  senses  and 
the  imagination.  Hence  also  among  the  Christians  those  oaths 
taken  on  the  altar,  on  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  crucifix.  Hence  those 
terror-inspiring  forms  of  imprecation  of  which  we  find  an  example 
in  Justinian.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  old  forms  of  imprecation 
were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  oath,  and  among  the  modern 
civilized  nations,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  merely  implied,  in 
whatever  terms  the  oath  is  conceived.  Now  its  usual  form  amounts 
to  no  more  than  saying  before  a  competent  authority  to  receive  it : 
**  I  swear,  so  help  me  God."  The  tribunals  of  France  have  con- 
sidered that  a  judicial  affirmation  was  equivalent  to  an  oath,  and 
would  give  good  cause  for  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  if  not  true ; 
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provided  that  the  person  making  it,  understood  at  the  time  that  it 
wa^,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  held  as  sacred  and  binding  as  an  oath. 

Antiquity  and  History  of  Oaths. — Man  seems  to  have  been 
born  with  a  natural  propensity  to  resort  to  oaths.  The  practice  is 
universal  and  of  the  mos?t  remote  antiquity.  Among  those  ancient 
nations  of  which  the  history  is  best  known  to  us,  the  Greeks  were 
most  addicted  to  swearing.  Certain  oaths  were  reserved  for  im- 
portant circumstances.  They  were  accompanied  by  terrific  ceremo- 
nies in  the  supposed  presence  of  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  Eumenides  in  particular  was  invoked  against  the 
violation  of  such  solemn  oaths.  But  swearing,  notwithstanding  the 
evident  impolicy  of  discrediting  its  sanctity,  soon  degenerated  into 
a  common  habit,  and  was  used  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  It 
became  a  part  of  the  daily  transactions  of  life.  Even  in  ordinary 
conversation  the  Greeks  would  swear,  not  only  by  every  divinity  of 
heaven  and  earth,  but  also  by  every  animate  and  inanimate  thing, 
as  their  peculiar  habits  or  predclictions,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment 
dictated.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre  ;  Telemachus  by  the 
services,  sorrows  and  trials  of  his  much  enduring  father,  the  man 
of  many  woes.  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedies,  ridicules  this  prac- 
tice, and  makes  his  personages  take  the  most  eccentric  oaths.  The 
experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the  danger  of  making  oaths  too 
common  a  commodity.  The  history  of  Athens,  and  of  Greece  in 
general,  furnishes  no  exception  to  this  observation.  While  in  the 
popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance,  oaths  continued,  apparently 
at  least,  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased,  in  reality,  to  be  of 
any  weight  and  value.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  plays  of  the 
satirical  author  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  works  of  the  other  writers 
of  that  period,  without  seeing  that  perjury  had  become  a  matter  of 
ordinary  occurrence  in  the  glorious  days  of  Pericles  and  Socrates, 
so  that,  in  a  later  age,  the  Greeks  had  turned  out  to  be  a  by-word 
among  the  Romans  for  false  swearing  and  bad  faith,  notwithstanding 
the  presumptive  importance  they  attached  to  oaths  by  the  too  fre- 
quent use  they  made  of  them,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  that 
very  fact.  An  oath  had  become  too  cheap  to  be  worth  anything. 
The  superabundance  of  oaths  had  the  same  result  which  follows  the 
inflation  of  paper  money.  It  produced  depreciation.  Conscience 
also  had  its  greenbacks,  and  tendered  them  in  payment  instead  of 
the  sterling  coin  of  moral  integrity  and  religious  truthfulness.  "To 
lie  like  a  Greek,"  was  a  proverbial  expression  all  over  the  earth. 
The  Crusaders  found  him  a  wonderful  liar  in  Constantinople ;  and 
his  subsequent  master,  the  Turk,  declared  him  to  be  a  most  incorri- 
gible teller  of  tales,  be  it  under  oath  or  otherwise.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  propensity  has  now  entirely  departed  from  the 
descendants  of  the  Argives. 

As  to  the  Carthaginians,  if  what  is  said  of  them  is  true,  they  swal- 
lowed all  sorts  of  oaths  with  as  much  ease  as  sofl-boiled  eggs,  and 
the  words  "Punic  faith,"  have  become  as  celebrated  as  the  exploits 
of  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 
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*With  regard  to  the  Romans,  their  theology  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  had  taught  them  the  origin  and  sanctity  of  oaths,  for  Jupiter 
and  the  other  inferior  gods,  according  to  the  belief  of  their  wor- 
shipers, used  to  swear  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.  As 
long  as  the  Romans  remained  worthy  of  the  name  they  bad  made 
famous  for  so  many  virtues,  an  oath  was  with  them  what  it  should 
always  be,  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations.  Generally  they  com- 
pelled the  nations  which  they  conquered,  to  promise  with  a  solemn 
oath  (sacramentum)  to  observe  all  the  conditions  prescribed,  and  the 
documents  regarding  such  promises  were  kept  in  the  Capitol.  But, 
as  in  more  than  one  case  it  was  discovered  that  the  nations  upon 
which  those  oaths  had  been  imposed  by  force,  did  not  consider  them 
as  binding  as  they  were  thought  to  be  by  the  victor,  the  Romans, 
whenever  they  had  any  reason  to  mistrust,  demanded  hostages,  as 
being  a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was  the  practice  which, 
in  later  days,  they  adopted  most  generally,  in  proportion  as  cor- 
ruption, and  what  is  called  civilization,  advanced  hand  in  hand,  and 
oaths  became  insignificant  formalities.  At  first  the  Romans,  when 
frugality,  religion  and  stem  morality  reigned  supreme  undef  their 
thatched  roofs,  were  very  scrupulous  in  observing  their  oaths,  either 
in  contracts  among  themselves,  or  in  treaties  with  foreigners  and 
even  with  enemies.  But  when  Rome  became  a  city  of  marble,  filled 
with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  and  long  before  Ceesar  had  dared  in 
full  Senate  to  deny  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment  aflei*  death, 
attempts  had  been  made  by  individuals  sophistical ly  to  interpret  an 
oath  and  to  explain  away  its  binding  character ;  so  much  so,  that 
from  the  third  of  the  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury 
Was  common  among  the  Romans  in  all  their  dealings,  either  among 
themselves  or  with  foreigners. 

Pkrjury. — False  swearing  (perjurium)  was  not  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing  was  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  consequently  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear- 
ing was  responsible  to  the  Deity  alone,  and  not  to  any  human  tri- 
bunal. Perjury  does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
verely than  false  witness  in  general  without  an  oath,  for  testimony 
on  oath  was  not  required  in  all  cases.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Romans  considered  perjury  is  implied  in  an  expression  of  Cicero, 
who  says :  Perjurii  poena  divina^  exiiium  ;  kumana^  dedecus.  Hence 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,  and  perjury  there- 
fore was  an  act  which  belonged  more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Censors,  than  to  any  ordinary  court  of  justice.  Witnesses  convicted 
of  having  given  false  testimony,  witli  or  without  oath,  were  pun- 
ished by  the  civil  authority,  but  not  more  severely  in  consequence 
of  the  oath.  The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon  some  god, 
or  upon  all  the  gods,  per  Joven^  or  per  Deos  Inunorkrles,  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  assertions  or  promiaos  made  in  common  life, 
or  in  ordinary  conversations,  was  as  frequent  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  But  oaths  in  the  end  were  considered  as  of  very 
little  value,  although  the  citizens  of  the  Eternal  City  had  been  a 
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highly  religious  people,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  the  oath  of  the 
grave  and  imperious  Roman  was  no  more  regarded  than  that  of  the 
frivolous  and  supple  Greek. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  whose  government  was  theocratic,  Grod 
himself  had  prohibited  all  false  oaths  and  all  useless  and  customary 
swearing  in  ordinary  discourse,  but  when  the  necessity  or  impor- 
tance  of  a  matter  required  an  oath,  He  allowed  to  swear  by  His 
name.  {See  CalmeL)  As  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Jupiter 
was  thought  to  bind  himself  by  irrevocable  oaths,  so  with  the 
Hebrews  the  belief  prevailed  that  Jehovah  confirmed  his  promises 
by  an  oath,  and  thus  conformed  to  what  was  practiced  among  men. 
In  that  nation  an  oath  was  administered  by  the  Judge,  who  stood 
up,  and  adjured  the  party  who  was  to  be  sworn.  It  seems  that  the 
High  Priests  had  also  this  power,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  court,  might  on  occasion  of  some  moment,  and  perhaps 
when  the  matter  was  specially  within  their  jurisdiction  and  they 
deemed  it  necessary,  administer  the  most  solemn  oath.  Whoso  was 
thus  interrogated  by  the  Judge,  or  by  the  High  Priest,  and  did  not 
"  discover  his  knowledge  of  the  matter,"  was  guilty  of  perjury.  In 
this  manner  Our  Lord  was  adjured  by  Calaphas.  Jesus  had  re- 
mained silent  under  long  examination,  when  the  High  Priest  rose  up, 
knowing  he  had  a  sure  mode  of  obtaining  an  answer,  and  said :  *^  I 
adjure  thee  by  the  Living  God  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the 
Christ.'^  This,  after  the  Jewish  fashion,  was  an  oath  solemnly  ad- 
ministered. Jesus,  who  had  always  taught  regard  to  civil  law  and 
to  established  authority,  could  not  but  answer^  the  interrogatory, 
although  he  thereby  criminated  himself  before  the  tribunal,  and 
made  himself  liable  to  a  sentence  of  death.  He  told  the  truth,  and 
the  result  was  the  Crucifixion. 

Notwithstanding  the  express  command  of  God  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  Hebrews  were  not  thought  to  be  more  truthful  than  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  There  is  more  than  one  instance  in  the  Bible  of  their 
compromising  with  veracity  when  found  expedient.  Abraham  lied 
about  his  wife  when  he  passed  her  for  his  sister  in  Egypt,  and  the 
sons  of  Jacob  lied  to  their  father  and  to  their  brother  Joseph.  An»- 
anias  and  his  wife,  Sapphira,  *'  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  according  to 
Peter's  own  expression.  The  feet  is,  that  the  Hebrews  were  ad- 
dicted, like  the  Gentiles,  to  the  unthinking,  hasty  and  vicious  habit 
of  indulging  in  oaths.  They  gradually  mtroduced  the  custom  of 
swearing,  although  not  judicially,  by  sacred  things,  such  as  Heaven, 
the  temple,  the  gold  of  the  temple,  the  altar,  all  of  which  was 
strictly  forbidden.  As  they  had  an  irresistible  propensity  to  run 
after  strange  gods,  and  to  worship  idols,  even  with  Solomon  at  their 
head,  the  probability  is  that  they  also  swore  as  profusely  by  those 
gods  and  those  idols,  and  particularly  by  the  Grolden  Cal^  which  was 
so  dear  to  their  hearts.  We  know  that  Joseph  swore  in  Egypt  by 
the  life  of  Pharaoh.  We  certainly  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
oaths  were  better  observed  among  them  than  among  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks.    It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  attached 
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more  importaDce  to  the  forms,  or  the  shell  of  an  oath,  than  to  its 
substance.  As  to  the  Sadducees,  considering  that  they  asserted  the 
soul  to  be  mortal,  and  denied  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  ano- 
ther life,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
any  binding  force  in  any  oath  which  they  took.  The  Gentiles  looked 
upon  the  whole  Hebrew  race  as  remarkably  faithless,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  centuries  the  idea  of  swearing  a  Jew  to  tell  the  truth  never 
entered  the  brain  of  any  Christian,  or  Mohammedan,  although  we 
are  disposed  to  presume  that  this  was  to  be  attributed  more  to  pre- 
judice, than  to  tne  existence  of  any  moral  obliquity,  greater  in  that 
race  than  any  other. 

Modern  Oaths. — Among  modem  nations  oaths  are  as  much  in 
use  as  they  were  among  the  ancients,  and  are  known  under  a  variety 
of  names.  Those  which  are  most  frequently  resorted  to  are  the 
promissory  and  the  assertory.  Grotius  thought  that  an  oath  con- 
tained a  vow,  or  a  promise  made  to  God  himself.  He  concludes 
that  the  oath  which  is  the  result  of  violence  and  fear  is  not  less  obli- 
gatory, because  if  he  who  extorted  it  by  improper  means  has  no  right 
to  demand  its  execution,  it  does  not  follow  that  (rod's  expectation  of 
its  fulfilment  is  to  be  impaired  by  it  But  this  doctrine  is  pal- 
pably false,  and  contrary  to  what  is  taught  by  St  Thomas  and  most 
of  the  canonists  and  jurists.  A  vow  is  a  simple  promise  to  God, 
simplex  promissio.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  an  oath,  which  is 
then  an  accessory  to  it.  This  is  what  the  doctors  call  votum  juraium. 
When  the  oath  is  accessory  to  a  promise,  or  to  a  convention,  it  is 
called  pactum  juraium.  A  vow  is  therefore  very  distinct  from  an 
oath,  which  is  not  necessarily  contained,  in  the  vow,  but  which  may, 
or  may  not  be,  annexed  to  it  He  who  calls  upon  God  to  witness 
the  oath  which  he  takes,  and  to  punish  him  if  he  violate  it,  has  no 
idea  of  making  any  promise  to  God,  but  only  to  the  person  who 
exacts  that  oath  as  an  accessory  to  an  assumed  obligation,  and  as  an 
additional  security.  Therefore  he  who  makes  a  vow  promises  to 
God,  whilst  he  who  takes  an  oath  promises  to  an  individual,  or  to 
society.     The  distinction  is  obvious. 

Formerly,  as  notaries  and  conveyancers  of  deeds  belonged  generally 
to  the  clerical  order,  they  used  when  they  passed  any  contract,  to  in- 
sert in  it  an  oath  by  which  the  parties  bound  themselves  to  observe 
all  the  clauses  of  said  contract,  because  if  it  gave  rise  to  any  con- 
test, or  to  the  necessity  of  any  interpretation,  jurisdiction  vested  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by  virtue  of  the  oaths  whi6h  made  the  trans- 
action a  religious  matter.  But  the  Popes  and  the  clergy  having 
long  been  compelled  to  renounce  such  pretensions,  there  is  no  longer 
any  inducement  on  their  part  to  cause  oaths  to  be  introduced  into 
those  obligations  which  are  contracted  between  individuals.  Besides, 
it  would  evidently  be  of  no  moment  whatever,  for  the  obligation  is 
valid,  or  not  If  valid  in  law,  the  oath  is  superfluous ;  if  not  valid, 
the  oath  would  not  make  it  so.  For  instance,  a  gambling  debt  gives 
no  cause  of  action,  and  should  it  be  proved  that  the  debtor  has 
sworn  to  pay  it,  the  creditor  would  have  no  better  right  to  enforce 
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the  payment  The  reason  is,  says  Pothier,  that  the  oath,  behig  an 
accessory  to  the  obligation,  if  the  obligation  is  null,  so  is  the  oal^  in 
consequence  of  a  well-known  principle  of  law :  ci&m  principalis  causa 
non  consistity  ne  ea  quidem  quce  sequuniur  locttm  kabent.  It  would  not 
be  judicious,  nor  moral,  to  leave  to  individuals  the  faculty  to  render 
valid,  by  means  of  an  oath,  engagements  which  the  law  reprobates, 
otherwise  it  would  be  useless  for  the  Legislative  power  to  prescribe 
regulations  and  conditions  for  the  validity  of  conventions,  if  they 
could  be  eluded  by  the  intervention  of  an  oath.  According  to  the 
Roman  law,  an  oath  superadded  to  an  illicit  obligation  was  null  and 
void,  and  could  give  it  no  effect.  There  was  an  exception,  however, 
made  to  this  rule  in  relation  to  the  contracts  of  minors.  For  a 
minor  having  promised  under  oath  not  to  attempt  after  his  majority 
to  invalidate  a  contract  to  which  he  had  subscribed  during  his 
minority,  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  decided  that  he  was 
bound  by  it.  Nee  perfidioB^  nee  petjurii  me  auiorem  tibi  fttturum 
sperare  debuisii. 

Official  Oaths. — ^The  official  oath  is  that  which  an  individual 
takes  on  his  being  appointed  to  some  office  under  a  government.  It 
is  that  sacred  seal  which  completes  the  appointment,  and  it  has  been 
decided  in  France  that  any  act  done  by  an  officer  as  such,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  before  he  is  sworn,  is  null  and  void.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  oath  has  ever  produced  effects 
commensurate  to  the  importance  attached  to  it,  in  relation  to  the 
more  strict  and  rigid  performance  of  legislative,  judicial  and  execu- 
tive duties. 

There  is  a  kind  of  oath  which,  in  our  courts,  parties  litigant  may 
tender  to  each  other  in  connection  with  the  matter  in  dispute.  In 
France  this  may  be  done  ex-officio  by  the  Judge,  and  branches  into 
two  oaths,  the  one  called  decisory  and  the  other  svppletory^  which 
are  administered  when  deemed  necessary.  But  the  great  magistrate 
Lamoignon  declared  it  to  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment.  "  For," 
says  he,  "  I  never  knew  a  party  to  a  suit  to  lose  it  in  consequence  of 
interr<^atories  being  put  to  him."  Pothier,  when  commenting  on 
this  practice,  expresses  the  opinion  that  its  only  effect  is  that  of  pro- 
ducing "  an  infinite  number  of  perjuries."  He  adds  :  "  If  a  man  is 
honest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bind  him  by  the  religious  obligation  of 
an  oath;  if  not  honest,  he  will  not  fear  to  perjure  himself.  In  the 
exercise  of  my  profession  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  never  knew 
but  two  occasions  where  a  party  failed  in  his  case  in  consequence  of 
being  sworn."  Hence  follows  the  inevitable  deduction,  that  an  oath 
is  but  a  sort  of  gossamer  texture  which  will  not  bind  a  man's  con- 
science very  tightly  when  his  interest  is  at  stake.  . 

No  oath  is  binding  and  exposes  the  person  violating  it  to  be 
found  guilty  of  perjury  by  a  human  tribunal,  unless  that  oath  is  im- 
posed by  a  competent  authority,  and  about  a  lawful  subject.  (See 
Blackstone's  Commentaries.)  As  to  the  moral  obligation  on  the 
conscience,  resulting  from  an  oath,  and  how  far  the  appeal  to  Qod  is 
one  which,  from  its  nature,  will,  or  will  not,  be  received  and  sano- 
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tioned  by  Him,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  casuists  have  differed. 
According  to  some,  there  are  hardly  any  oaths  which  are  not  obli- 
gatory before  Grod.  For  instance,  they  maintain  that  a  man  who, 
to  save  his  life,  promises  under  oath  to  a  robber  to  pay  him  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  mtist  keep  that  promise,  or  be  guilty  of 
perjury  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  The  reason  given  is,  because  of 
two  penal  evils  he  voluntarily  made  choice  of  the  lesser,  which  was, 
to  part  with  his  money  rather  than  his  life.  They  quote  in  support 
of  this  doctrine  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist:  "The  righteous 
man  sweareth  to  his  own  kitrt^  and  changeth  not.''  But  many  pro- 
nounce themselves  in  favor  »f  the  contrary  doctrine  on  several 
grounds,  among  which  is  the  following:  ^'That  an  oath  is  only  an 
accessory,  in  ethics  as  well  as  in  law,  and  that  if  a  court  of  justice 
repudiates  as  null  and  void  an  oath  when  in  opposition  to  human 
laws,  with  much  more  reason  must  it  be  expected  that  the  higher  and 
purer  court  of  God  will,  on  the  same  principle,  refUse  to  admit  the 
validity  of  an  oath,  when  its  observance  would  be  a  violation  of 
those  eternal  laws  established  by  the  divine  legislator  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  moral  world.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
majority  of  casuists  is,  that  no  one  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  do  an 
immoral  thing — for  instance,  that  if  a  man  swears  to  prostitute  his 
daughter,  he  must  abstain  from  the  engagement,  and  that  he  will 
be  punished  by  God,  not  for  perjury,  but  for  the  wickedness  of  his 
original  intention,  and  for  the  impiousness  of  the  appeal.  Others 
go ,  further,  and  assert  that  an  oath  imposed  even  by  a  lawfully 
established  government  b  null  and  void  if  extorted  by  irresistible 
authority  and  by  the  intimidation  of  coercive  measures,  particularly 
if  its  fulfillment  should  constitute  an  infringement  of  those  rights  of 
man  which  are  considered  inalienable.  The  fact  is  that,  as  he  who 
consults  many  physicians  is  kept  in  a  bewildering  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  nature  of  his  ailment,  as  he  who  submits  his  case 
to  more  than  one  lawyer  is  often  perplexed  by  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  he  who  resorts  to  casuists  finds  it  hard  to  reconcile  their  an- 
tagonistic views,  their  strictness  and  their  laxity,  and  j;s  so  puzzled 
by  their  subtleties  and  nice  discriminations,  that  in  the  matter  of 
oaths,  for  instance,  he  would  hardly  know  which  is  binding,  or  not 
binding,  on  his .  conscience.  On  one  point  the  moral  sense  of  the 
World  has  agreed :  it  is  that  a  high-minded  man  must  be  cautious 
how  he  takes  an  engagement,  be  it  under  oath,  or  otherwise,  because 
there  is  that  in  his  breast  which  tells  him  that  he  must  be  true  to 
his  plighted  word. 

Modem  nations  have  made  as  great  an  abuse  of  oaths  as  the 
ancient,  and  this  evil  is  daily  becoming  worse.  It  is  the  universal 
complaint  of  moralists,  jurists  and  publicists,  and  yet  it  is  in  vain 
that  they  recommend  to  reserve  the  sanctity  of  oaths  for  occasions 
worthy  of  it.  In  proportion  as  these  solemn  appeals  to  the  Deity 
are  degenerating  into  unmeaning  utterances,  the  legislative  power 
seems  to  multiply  them,  and  almost  to  shower  them  upon  the  people. 
Are  juries  very  observant  of  their  obligations  to  decide  according  to 
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law  and  evidence  1  Are  the  other  judicial  oaths  much  respected  1 
What  of  the  oath  which  attends  the  marriage  contract  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  ?  What  of  the  oath  under  which  tax-payers  answer 
the  assessor  1  What  of  the  custom-house  oaths  1  Is  it  true  that 
some  commercial  houses  have  conceived  the  novel  idea  of  keeping 
what  is  called  an  oath  clerk  f  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  those  end- 
less oaths  which  grow  in  our  path  lilce  briars,  we  cannot  but  feel 
some  alarm  on  being  reminded  of  the  numerous  scratchesto  which  the 
conscience  is  constantly  exposed.  Thus  a  man  of  business — a  large 
importing  merchant — who,  besides  the  usual  ramifications  of  his 
mercantile  avocations,  may  frequently  be  called  upon  to  fulfill  many 
of  the  civil,  judicial  and  political  positions  whicn  society  imposes 
upon  him,  may  well  be  supposed,  when  three-score  years  have 
whitened  his  hair,  to  have  taken  a  bushel  of  oaths.  If  to  this  very 
heavy  stock  of  sworn  asseverations,  we  add  those  common  place 
appeals  to  the  Deity  which  are  so  habitual  to  us,  and  which,  as 
thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  fall  from  inconsiderate  lips  in  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  life,  we  must  arrive  at  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that, 
if  there  are  oaths  among  us  which  may  be  held  sacred,  there  are 
many  which  are  looked  upon  as  trifles,  and  as  light  as  the  breath 
of  air  which  passes  by. 

Political  Oaths. — If  so  sad  is  the  record  which  experience  has 
kept  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  oaths  which  I  have  mentioned,  much 
sadder  is  it  in  reference  to  all  political  oaths,  and  particularly  to 
test  oaths.  It  is  sufficient  to  open  the  pages  of  history  to  see  that 
of  all  oaths  these  are  the  least  observed.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few 
among  those  men  who  have  wielded  to  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
whose  glory  dazzles  to  this  day  through  the  intervening  space  of 
centuries,  who  have  not  committed  the  grossest  perjury.  Even 
among  the  most  admired  of  those  who  now  figure  on  the  stage  of  the 
world,  more  than  one  have  not  considered  themselves  bound  by 
those  political  obligations  to  which  they  were  sworn.  Organic  laws, 
constitutions,  and  more  than  one  mngna  charta  are  violated  before 
the  ink  which  recorded  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  them  has  had  time  to 
dry.  There  is  a  higher  law,  openly  proclaimed,  or  secretly  regis- 
tered in  some  dark  corner  of  his  conscience  by  every  politician  and 
public  man.  Such  a  hero  as  Ney  swears  allegiance  to  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  only  to  become  a  traitor  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Such  a  chivalrous  character  as  Larochejaquelin  among  the  Legiti- 
mists, and  such  conspicuous  and  respected  men  as  Gamier  Pagds, 
Ledru  Rollin,  and  others  among  the  Republicans,  swear  allegiance  to 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  morning,  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  in  the 
evening  do  not  disguise,  in  the  saloons  where  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, that  they  are  conspiring  to  upset  the  throne  they  had 
promised  to  uphold.  The  value  of  political  oaths  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  the  words  addressed  to  the  same  monarch  by  Talley- 
rand, when  he  came  to  pay  him  the  homage  of  a  faithful  subject. 
**  Sire,"  said  he,  sneaking  of  his  new  oath,  "  it  is  the  fourteenth. 
May  it,  for  your  Majesty's  sake,  be  the  last.'"     Unfortunately  we 
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have  but  to  turn  our  eyes  toward  our  own  Capitol  in  the  city  to 
which  the  most  virtuous  of  men  has  given  his  name,  if  we  wish  to 
see  that  God  does  not  always  choose  to  punish,  at  least  in  this  world, 
those  who  violate  their  political  oaths.  Nobody  believes  in  them, 
and,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  they  are  strictly  exacted  on  all  occasions 
as  if  they  were  worth  anything. 

TssT  Oaths,  and  sspbciallt  the  rbcent  ones  imposed  bt  Cok- 
GBESS. — Of  all  political  oaths  that  which  is  the  most  odious,  and 
which  has  the  least  answered  the  aim  proposed,  is  a  test  oath.  I 
venture  boldly  to  say  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  history  a 
single  oath  of  that  kind  which  has  not  remained  a  cause  of  shame  and 
of  regret  to  those  who  had  advocated  it,  afler  the  passions  of  the 
hour  had  passed  away,  or  which  has  not  been  pilloried  as  an  object 
of  execration  when  posterity  sat  in  judgment.  If  this  assertion  be 
true,  and  I  hardly  believe  that  its  correctness  can  be  denied,  or  suc- 
cessfully controverted,  is  it  not  wonderfully  strange  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  these  United  States,  which  boast  of  being  an 
example  of  enlightened  progress  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  such  a  test  oath  as  the  one  prescribed  to  all  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  save  the  President,  should  have  been  estab- 
lished. There  never  was  in  any  age  and  in  any  country  a  most 
objectionable  test  oath,  either  religious  or  political.  The  test  oaths 
which  we  find  in  history  generally  refer  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future,  but  never  to  the  past.  Men  were  not  called  upon  to  swear  to 
their  past  actions  or  past  feelings.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  for 
them  to  swear  to  the  present  condition  of  their  mind  or  heart,  and 
to  give  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  a  guarantee  as  to  the  future. 
This  oath,  therefore,  which  is  inflicted  upon  us  ought  to  be  repealed, 
before  the  desired  reconstruction  of  the  political  edifice  in  which  we 
are  to  assemble  as  brothers  can  honorably  take  place ;  because  it  is 
contrary,  if  not  to  the  letter,  at  leas*j  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
because  it  is  unprecedented,  unjust,  cruel,  impolitic,  unworthy  of 
the  age  and  of  the  American  people.  It  reminds  one  of  those  in- 
quisitorial oaths  by  which  a  man  was  compelled  to  purge  himself  of 
guilt  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England.  ^'The  canonical 
doctrine  of  purgation,"  says  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries, 
"  whereby  the  parties  were  obliged  to  answer  upon  oath  to  any 
matter,  however  criminal,  that  might  be  objected  against,  (though 
long  ago  overruled  in  the  Covt  of  Chancery,  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  having  broken  through  the  bondage  imposed  on  it  by  its 
clerical  chancellors,  and  asserted  the  doctrines  of  judicial  as  well  as 
civil  liberty),  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  spiritual  courts,  when  the  Legislature  was  obliged  to 
interpose  to  teach  them  a  lesson  of  similar  moderation.  By  the 
statute  of  13.  Car.,  11.  c.  12,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  Bishop  or  Ecclesiastical  Judge  to  tender,  or  administer  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  the  oath  usually  called  ex-officioy  or  any  other 
oath  whereby  he  may  be  compelled  to  confess,  accuse,  or  purge 
himself  of  any  criminal  matter  or  thing,  whereby  he  may  be  liable 
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to  any  censure  or  punishment."  This  practice,  which  was  a  rem 
nant  of  the  dark  ages,  was,  as  you  see,  abolished  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Will  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  persist  in  retrograding  towards 
the  days  of  purgation  oaths,  and  show  less  liberality  and  enlightened 
policy  than  a  narrow-minded,  heart-contracted  Stuart  1 

The  tendency  of  that  test  oath  is  to  establish  categories  of  guilt 
and  innocence  among  us,  and  to  divide  the  South  against  itself;  for 
let  us  not  forget,  that  many  of  our  late  adversaries  affect  to  believe 
*  what  is  a  falsehood  on  the  fiice  of  it.  They  choose  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  what  they  call  the  "  rebellion  "  was  the  work  of  a  few 
intriguing  and  designing  leaders,  and  tbat  the  heart  of  the  Southern 
people  was  not  in  it.  They  seek  to  demoralize  us  by  introducing, 
with  this  test  oath,  distinctions  in  our  ranks,  and  by  offering  rewards, 
offices  of  honor  or  profit  to  those  who  will  declare  under  oath  that 
they  never  gave  aid,  comfort,  counsel  or  encouragement  to  the  South 
in  her  late  struggle.  Fellow  citizens,  we  appeal  to  your  heads  and 
to  your  hearts — ^what  is  the  position  which  we  ought  to  assume  in 
regard  to  this  test-oath  1  Shall  we  not  command  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  perhaps  produce  a  favorable  impression  on  the  prej- 
udiced minds  of  those  who  doubt  the  sincerity  of  our  reconciliation, 
if  we  say  to  Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  so  magnanimously  extends  his  protection  over  us :  "  We,  of 
the  South,  were  a  unit  in  war ;  we  are  a  unit  in  peace.  We  are  all 
guilty,  or  we  are  all  innocent.  Our  fate  shall  be  alike ;  we  perish 
or  we  live  together."  Would  not  this  be  the  language  of  honor  and 
of  sound  policy  1  Let  us  take  lessons  from  little  children.  See  if 
at  school  they  do  not  scorn  to  denounce  any  one  of  their  comrades 
to  the  severity  of  their  rulers.  Does  not  the  whole  class  submit  to 
punishment  rather  than  that  one  of  them  be  singled  out  to  be 
whipped?  Shall  juvenile  courage* surpass  that  of  manhood?  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  we  agree  in  rejecting  from  our  lips  this  test  oath,  if 
we  remain  locked  together  arm  in  arm,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
repent  of  it.  There  is,  thank  Grod,  a  sort  of  magnetic  electricity  in 
everything  that  is  noble  and  generous,  which  makes  its  influence  felt 
even  on  stones.  Let  us  proclaim,  we  repeat  it,  that  we  were  a  unit 
during  the  war,  and  that  we  continue  to  be  so.  Our  late  enemies  . 
will  in  the  end  thank  us  for  it.  For  otherwise,  what  a  cowardly 
und  contemptible  figure  they  would  make  in  history  !  Would  they, 
on  sober  reflection,  like  it  to  be  recorded,  that  they  had  to  arm 
three  millions  of  men,  build  up  immense  fleets,  spend  billions  of 
dollars,  summon  the  whole  world  to  their  assistance,  and  fight  four 
years  to  triumph  over  a 'disunited  South?  No.  Truth  and  self- 
interest  afler  reconstruction  has  taken  place,  will  compel  the  North 
and  West  to  be,  or  pretend  to  be,  proud  of  us ;  and  when  passion 
shall  have  given  way  to  cool  judgment,  they  will  deplore,  for  their 
own  sake,  our  having  consented  to  falsehood  and  degradation.  Be- 
sides, if  peace,  prosperity  and  liberty  are  to  be  the  issue  of  the 
voluntary  and  loving  union  of  York  and  Lancaster,  instead  of  such  a 
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bloody  monstroeitj  as  Henry  VIII.,  why  should  the  bridegroom 
distrust  and  disgrace  the  blushing  bride  % 

The  Latb  Struoolb. — If  it  be  an  axiomatic  truth  that  there  is  no 
effect  without  an  adequate  cause,  then  the  cause  or  causes  producing 
the  gigantic  struggle  which  the  world  lately  witnessed  must  also 
have  been  gigantic  History  will  tell  them,  and  posterity  will  ap- 
preciate them  impartially ;  but  surely  that  posterity  will  not 
believe  that  it  was  the  work  of  petty  polidcians.  Ants  could 
never  have  piled  Ossa  upon  Pelion.  The  great  Edmund  Burke  has 
said  with  undisputed  truth  that  men  are  so  fond  of  their  ease,  so 
wedded  to  their  habits,  so  avorse  to  changes,  particularly  when  at- 
tended with  risks,  that  there  never  was  an  attempt  >at  a  revolution 
of  any  magnitude  without  intolerable  provocation.  If  such  are  not 
precisely  his  words,  such  at  least  is  the  substance  of  what  he  wrote. 
The  late  struggle  was  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The 
North,  therefore,  must  have  the  magnanimity  to  admit  that  great 
provocation  had  been  given  to  us.  If  denied,  we  ought  still  to  con- 
tend for  it,  because  it  is  the  truth ;  and  if  we  were  wrong  in  the 
mode  of  redress  which  we  chose,  Ve  must  never  cease  to  maintain 
that  we  thought  at  the  time  that  wo  were  right 

The  Prbsidbnt^s  AnNKeTT. — But  politically  and  judicially,  if  not 
historically,  it  is  desirable  that  this  question  should  no  longer  be  agi- 
tated. The  liberal  amnesty  which  the  President  has  granted,  and 
which  is  expected  to  be  soon  followed  by  one  still  more  compre* 
hensive,  will  preclude,  we  hope,  all  discussions  either  in  courts  of 
justice  or  in  L^islative  hails  on  a  subject  of  which  for  a  long  time 
it  will  be  impossible  to  take  a  dispassionate  view.  This  leads  us  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  and  exercise  of  that  prerogative  of 
sovereignty,  or  of  the  representative  of  sovereignty.  Wharton,  in 
his  Law  Dictionary,  defines  an  amnesty  to  be :  "  An  act  of  pardon, 
or  oblivion,  by  which  crimes  against  the  Grovemment  to  a  certain 
time  are  so  obliterated  that  they  can  never  be  brought  again  into 
charge.'*  A  French  jurist,  Chabrole  Chameau,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Annual  Legislation,  says  :  '•  That  it  is  an  act  of  the  Sovereign  by 
which  he  proclainjs  the  oblivion  of  crimes  and  delinquencies."  It 
ought  to  be  solely  dictated  by  public  interest.  All  authors  agree  as 
to  that.  The  too  great  number  of  persons  to  be  punished,  the  ad 
vantages  which  may  result  to  the  State  from  treatin^r  with  indul- 
gence citizens  who  have  been  deceived  or  misled,  Uie  danger  of 
keeping  indefinitely  alive  animosities  which  would  be  undoubtedly 
prolonged  by  too  much  severity,  the  policy  of  reviving  in  the  breast 
of  discontented  individuals  the  love  which  they  had  formerly  enter- 
tained for  their  country  and  its  government,  and  of  dispensing  with 
the  application  of  penal  law,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
its  strict  enforcement  would  degenerate  into  cruelty  and  oppression, 
and  would  strip  the  penalty  infhcted  of  its  character  and  attributes 
of  DK>rality  and  usefulness,  by  throwing  into  society  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perturbation  and  a  larger  mass  of  evils  than  would  result 
ftx>m  impunity  itself — ^these  are  the  considerations  which  are  ad- 
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mitted  not  only  to  justify,  but  even  to  call  for,  an  amnesty.  Authors 
differ  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  amnesties,  just  as  much  as  in 
relation  to  the  essential  requisntes  of  oaths  and  their  binding  force 
upon  the  conscience.  Some  say  that  an  amnesty  is  more  than  a 
pardon,  others  that  it  is  less.  *'  If  is  more^'*  maintains  one  jurist, 
because  it  annihilates  the  yery  act  or  deed  which  gave  jurisdiction  to 
the  law  over  the  pretended  culprit.  "  It  is  ^w*,"  replies  bis  op- 
ponent, because  if  the  amnesty  leaves  no  room  or  cause  for  that 
jurisdiction,  the  pardon  prevents  the  law  from  executing  its  justice 
after  it  has  assumed  and  exercised  jurisdiction.  The  one  anticipates 
the  action  of  the  law  whilst  respecting  it,  the  other  overpowers  it 
and  sets  it  aside.  It  is  therefore  a  higher  prerogative.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  is,  however,  that  it  clearly  differs  from  pardon  in 
one  feature,  which  is  that  of  being  more  extended  and  general  in  its 
character.  A  pardon  is  special,  and  applies  to  individualities;  an 
amnesty  to  classes.  A  pardon  confirms  the  fact  of  culpability 
already  established.  An  amnesty  implies  only  the  supposition  of 
criminality.  The  pardoned  was  guilty  ;  the  object  of  the  amnesty 
might. have  been  in  the  same  condition. 

Nature  of  Amnesty. — ^Among  the  Romans,  amnesties  were 
ffranted  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Prince  for  all  offences  against  the 
hw,  with  the  exception  of  such  crimes  as  high  treason,  treason,  pec- 
ulation and  desertion.  The  amnesty  warded  off  the  incurred  penalty, 
but  did  not  efface  the  crime  and  allowed  its  infamy  to  subsist.  In  this 
respect  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  pardon. 

In  England,  the  right  of  granting  amnesties  has  always  belonged 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  can  be  exercised  in  all  cases  except  one,  which 
is  that  of  a  prosecution  by  the  Commons  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  power  of  pardoning  and  reprieving,  with  an  exception  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  is  vested  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Constitution  says :  "  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment." 

The  Kings  of  France  exercised  the  same  privilege  in  its  absolute 
sense.  With  regard  to  its  effects,  an  amnesty  was  more  complete 
according  to  French  jurisprudence  than  according  to  the  Roman  ;  for 
it  covered,  as  it  were,  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion,  both  the  guilt  and 
the  deserved  punishment.  Since  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  ancient 
privilege  of  granting  amnesties  is  thought  by  some  jurists  to  have 
been  modified,  and  even  taken  away  from  the  sovereign.  It  is  main- 
tained that,  under  the  charter  granted  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and 
under  the  one  to  which  Louis  Philippe  subscribed  in  18S0,  the  French 
Chambers,  and  not  the  King,  had  the  right  to  use  the  privilege  of 
granting  amnesties ;  but  in  fact,  that  privilege  has  not  ceased  to  be 
exercised  to  this  day  by  the  Executive  of  that  country,  notwith- 
standing the  weighty  opinion  of  Mr.  Dupin,  the  King's  Attorney 
General,  who  stoutly  asserted,  in  an  address  delivered  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1834,  before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  that  amnesties,  it  is 
true,  could  be  granted  by  the  sovereign  for  mere  delinquencies,  but 
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not  for  crimes,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  effaced  only  by  virtue 
of  a  special  law.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  the  logic  of 
this  distinction,  and  regret  that  we  had  not  the  means  of  looking  into 
his  ai^ument  on  the  subject  According  to  this  learned  jurist  and 
others,  the  power  expressly  delegated  in  an  oi^anic  law  to  pardon 
crimes  does  not  imply  that  of  granting  amnesties.  As  the  same  in- 
terpretation miffht  have  been  put  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  perhaps  to  prevent  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  that  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  July  17,  1862,  and  entitled,  **  An  act  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  they  in- 
serted the  following  section  :  "  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  proclamation  to 
extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  the  existing  rebel- 
lion, in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  at  such  time  and-  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
expedient  for  the  public  welfare."  The  amnesty  granted  by  the 
President  is  therefore  an  act  of  Congress  as  well  as  of  the  President, 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  Congress  is  aware  that  an  amnesty  is  an 
act  of  oblivion. 

France,  to  her  honor  be  it  said,  has  granted  more  amnesties,  I 
believe,  than  any  other  nation.  Therefore  it  is  to  her  and  to  the  de- 
cisions of  her  tribunals  that  one  must  turn  to  see  the  effects  which, 
expressedly  or  constructively,  amnesties  have  been  permitted  to  have. 
There  is  some  conflict  in  those  decisions,  but  generally  it  has  been 
admitted  that  an  amnesty  restores  all  those  rights  which  were  for- 
feited by  condemnation,  or  suspended  during  the  existence  of  the 
impending  accusation.  Some  authors,  and  among  them  Mr.  de 
Peyronnet,  who  was  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  when 
that  prince  fell  from  his  throne,  maintain  that  an  amnesty  cannot  be 
conditional,  but  must  be  absolute,  because  a  condition  which  is  to  be 
observed,  and  therefore  to  be  kept  in  mind,  revives  the  recollection 
of  the  offence  which  it  is  intended  entirely  to  forget.  Hence,  they 
say,  the  incompatibility  of  an  amnesty  and  of  a  condition.  This 
mode  of  reasoning,  however,  has  been  held  to  be  far-fetched  and 
unsound. 

"An  amnesty,"  says  Chabrolle  Chameau,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Annual  Legislation,  "  being  a  kind  of  general  pardon,  leaves  always 
on  those  who  are  the  object  of  it,  a  certain  blemish,  or  a  sort  of  stain. 
^  Therefore,  we  think  that  there  are  circumstances  when  those  to  whom 
an  amnesty  is  granted,  ought  to  have  the  right  to  accept,  or  not  to 
accept,  that  favor.  He  who  has  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence, 
may  have  a  strong  reason  for  choosing  to  appear  before  his  judges 
to  have  that  innocence  proclaimed.  A  complete  acquitt^  will 
always  be  better  for  him  than  an  amnesty.  Such  was  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  on  the  25th  of  November,  1826."  This 
doctrine  seems  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  certainly  an  act  of  injustice  to  compel  a  man  to 
accept  an  amnesty,  when  he  would  have  rejected  it,  if  he  had  been 
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given  the  opportunity  to  choose  to  be  tried,  and  to  prove  that  he 
was  free  from  guilt  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty issued  by  President  Johnson  is  no  doubt  a  manifestation  of 
generous,  statesman-like  policy,  for  which  we  of  the  South  ought  to 
be  grateful ;  and  if  It  was  not  left  to  the  option  of  every  one  of  us  to 
accept  or  reject  it  without  incurring  oppression  and  be  denied  the 
faculty  of  even  working  for  bread,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  author 
of  the  amnesty,  but  that  of  the  insane  and  ferocious  legislation  of 
Conjrress. 

History  demonstrates  that  amnesties  are  as  little  reliable  as 
political  oaths,  and  are  as  often  violated.  We  see  the  like  tendency 
in  this  case,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Congressional  Test  Oath 
would  partially  defeat  the  amnesty  of  the  President,  and  if  that  am- 
nesty was  respected  by  all  as  it  should  be,  because  it  has  been 
accepted  in  good  faith,  if  it  was  remembered  that  amnesty  means 
oblivion,  we  should  not  be  so  often  reminded  of  a  rebellion  which  is 
proclaimed  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  then,  a  certain  set  of  men  ceasing 
to  consider  and  treat  us  as  rebels,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction. 

Were  thIc  people  op  the  South  Rebels? — We  avail  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  say  that,  if  we  are  called  rebels,  we  ought  not 
to  subscribe  to  this  appellation.  We  hope  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  new  allegiance  to  which  we  have  consented,  to  remark  that 
the  late  war  was  not  a  rebellion,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  world  had  heard  before  of  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their 
governments,  of  provinces  against  the  empire  of  which  they  were  a 
part,  of  colonies  against  their  metropolis,  of  the  vanquished  against 
the  conqueror,  but  never  of  the  rebellion  of  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent States  against  the  confederacy  which  they  had  created.  This  is 
something  new  under  the  sun,  to  which  our  minds  cannot  easily  be 
reconciled.  Besides,  as  republicans  of  the  old,  if  not  the  black 
school,  as  democrats,  we  may  be  permitted  to  have  some  repugnance 
for  the  use  of  a  word  which  we  shall  prove  to  be  of  monarchical 
origin.  Let  us  go  back  tt)  the  first  republics  of  which  we  have  any 
history,  to  the  I^publics  of  Greece.  They  had  also  their  intestine 
dissensions.  One  party  would  seize  power  and  drive  it«  opponents 
into  exile,  or  put  them  to  death  and  confiscate  their  property.  We 
find  them  applying  to  each  other  the  words,  traitor,  enemy,  parri- 
cide, eta,  but  rebel,  never.  Between  Greek  and  Greek  there  could 
be  treason  and  enmity,  but  no  rebellion.  Rebellion  implies  inferi- 
ority on  one  side,  and  superiority  on  the  other ;  allegiance  on  one 
side,  and  sovereignty  on  the  other — which  could  not  be  among  the 
Greeks,  as  they  were  all  equals  and  sovereigns.  It  was  the  same 
with  Rome.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  word 
rebel  is  not  once  applied  to  a  Roman  citizen.  When  the  first  seces- 
sion of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  took  place  among  them,  when 
the  people — the  plebeians — seceded  from  the  patricians,  and  retired 
to  Mount  Aventine,  they  were  not  called  rebels.  When  Coriolanus 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci  and  marched  against  Rome,  he 
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was  not  outlawed  as  a  rebel  by  the  Roman  Senate.  They  denounced 
him  merely  as  an  enemy.  When  he  appeared  before  the  walls  of  his 
native  city,  which  he  had  doomed  to  destruction,  when  he  had  scorn- 
fully rejected  the  supplications  of  his  patrician  friends,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  repentant  plebeians  who  had  offended  him,  when  he 
had  treated  in  the  same  contemptuous  manner  the  majesty  of  the 
Gods  represented  by  the  priests  and  by  the  Vestals,  there  came  his 
mother.  We  have  on  record  the  speech  whfch  she  addressed  to  him. 
She  calls  him  Ao«/t*— enemy ;  she  calls  him  parricide,  but  rebel,  no ; 
and  let  us  not  forget  that,  if  he  was  a  rebel,  nevertheless  the  Roman 
matrons,  when  he  died,  went  into  mourning  for  a  whole  year.  In 
the  protracted  struggles  between  Marius  and  Scylla,  so  celebrated 
for  their  tables  of  reciprocal  proscription,  the  party  who  happened  to 
represent  the  government  for  the  time  being,  never  dreamed  that 
their  opponents  were  rebels.  Qcero  exhausts  against  Catiline  the 
vocabulary  of  epithets,  but  omits  the  word  rebel,  which  is  not  even 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  many  works.  When  Csesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  the  Roman  Senate  declared  that  there  was  not  rebellion, 
but  tumuUus  in  urbum — tumult.  The  fact  is,  that  according  to 
Roman  ideas,  a  Roman  could  not  be  a  rebel.  He  could  be  guilty 
of  sedttio^  iumultus^  insurrection  but  not  rebellio.  Romans  were  all 
equals.  They  did  not  owe  allegiance  to  each  other.  There  was  no 
rebellion  between  Cassius  and  Brutus  on  one  side,  and  Mark 
Anthony  and  Octavius  on  the  other,  nor  subsequently  between 
Ootavius  and  Anthony,  and  when  Octavius  had  become  Augustus, 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinna  against  the  undisputed  master  of  the  world, 
if  it  had  ripened  into  an  open  conflict  of  arms,  would  not  have  been 
deemed  a  rebellion,  because  respect  for  old  republican  ideas  and 
forms  was  not  yet  entirely  obliterated.  »  ^^  Rebellio y  among  the 
Romans,  was  where  those  who  had  been  overcome  in  battle,  and  had 
yielded  to  their  subjection,  made  a  second  resistance."  (See  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.)  The  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  the  Britons  and 
other  conquered  nations  could  be  rebellious  against  Rome,  but  not 
the  Romans.  All  Romans  thought  that  they  were  component  parts 
of  their  government.  That  government  could  be  divided  into  hostile 
fragments,  but  it  was  not  understood  in  those  days  how  a  fraction  of 
sovereignty  could  be  rebellious  against  the  other  fractions.  We 
hear  of  rebellious  sons,  because  of  the  natural  allegiance  claimed  by 
a  father,  but  we  never  hear  of  rebellious  brothers.  The  Italian  re- 
publics of  the  MedisBval  ages  were  as  sparing  of  the  word  rebel  as  , 
their  illustrious  predecessors.  Well !  When  the  Greeks  could  not 
be  rebels  against  Greeks,  Romans  against  Romans,  Italians  against 
Italians,  we  have  precedents  for  saying  that  Americans  pitted  against 
Americans  should  not  be  so  fond  of  stigmatizing  their  brothers  as 
rebels.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  maintain  that,  legally  speaking, 
Americans,  in  their  individuality,  cannot  be  rebels  under  our  insti- 
tutions, and  ought  not  to  be  proclaimed  and  treated  as  such  on 
proper  occasions. 

Sboebsion,  Ancient  and  Modern. — ^But  under  what  circumstances 
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18  the  word  now  used  against  us  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
since  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Government,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  divided  into  two  parties — one,  advocating  that 
allegiance  was  first  due  to  each  respective  State  by  her  citizens,  and 
the  other,  that  the  allegiance  to  the  General  Government  was  para- 
mount A  short  time  before  this  cruel  war,  if  this  great  embarrass- 
ing question  had  been  put  to  the  vote,  it  is  doubtful  which  way 
that  vote  would  have  gone,  even  perhaps  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that,  when  Louisiana  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  Josiah  Quincy,  oue  of  the 
most  distinguished  sons  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  then  one  of  her 
represeatatives  in  CA)ngress,  and  who  has  lately  died  full  of  years 
and  honors,  declared  that  her  admission  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
organic  compact ;  that,  if  such  was  the  case,  he  would  advise  the 
New  England  States  to  secede,  "peaceably,  if  possible,  forcibly, 
if  necessary."  lie  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  on 
his  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  he  was  supported  by 
the  vote  of  the  House — upon  which  occasion,  he  made  a  splendid 
discourse  in  which  he  eloquently  maintained  what  is  now  branded 
as  an^abominable  political  heresy,  and  which  was,  that  his  allegiance 
was  due  to  his  native  State  in  preference  to  the  United  States.* 

If  from  profane  we  turn  to  sacred  history,  we  find  a  most  striking 
anology  between  the  secession  of  Southern  States  and  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel — an  anology  which  may  well  have  led  many 
pious  people  into  an  excusable  error,  which,  ought  to  excite  com- 
passion, instead  of  execration,  from  those  who  have  a  better  claim 
to  superior  learning  and  understanding.  When  all  Israel,  that  is, 
the  ten  tribes,  saw  that  their  king  listened  not  to  their  grievances, 
and  that  all  the  benefits  of  their  union  with  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  redounded  exclusively  to  the  profit  of  the  latter,  they 
exclaimed :  "  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ?  Neither  have  we 
inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse."  Thus,  the  Southern  people,  being 
under  an  hallucination  which  made  them  think  that  the  Federal 
Union  was  nothing  but  an  engine  of  oppression  by  which  they  were 
converted  into  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  profit 
of  the  North,  exclaimed  in  their  turn:  "  What  portion  have  we  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  framed  by  our  fathers  1  Neither  have  we 
inheritance  in  a  sectional  President " — "  To  your  tents,  O,  Israel," 
cried  of  yore  the  secessionists  of  Judea.  "  Now  see  to  thine  own 
house,  David."  Following  this  biblical  example,  the  secessionists 
of  the  South  cried  also :  "  To  your  respective  States,  ye  race  of 
cavaliers.  Now  see  to  thine  own  house,  thou  Puritan  of  the  North." 
We  further  read  that  the  king  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon, 
whose  subjects  had  thus  departed,  "assembled  all  the  house  of  Judah, 
with   the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  hundred  and  four-score  thousand 

*  The  qaeetton  of  $eesMion  the  SoaUi  regards  m  settled  acalnst  her,  and  all  argument  apoa 
the  sabiJect  as  closed  so  fkr  as  the  future  Is  oonoemed.  whjr  not  settle  the  question  (br 
ITorih  and  South  forever  hj  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  f  None  can  doubt  that  prior 
to  the  recent  troubles  it  was  a  mooted  question  with  public  writers  and  statesmen  from  ths 
earliest  days  of  the  republic.— JlU^^ar. 
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diosen  men,  which  were  warriors,  to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel, 
to  bring  the  kingdom  again  under  his  sway.  No  doubt  the  king 
entertained  the  conscientious  conviction  that  his  subjects  had,  for  no 
cause  whatever,  committed  the  atrocious  crime  of  revolting  against 
the  most  paternal  government  in  the  world.  Probably  he  came  to 
the  logical  conclusion  which  no  tyrant  has  ever  repudiated,  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect  itself  and  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  its  existence.  It  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that,  among 
the  highly  favored  and  dominant  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
there  was  some  such  popular  cry  as :  "  The  Union.  It  must  be 
preserved."  But  the  Lord  spoke  to  them  in  this  wise :  ''  Ye  shall 
not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel. 
Return  every  man  to  his  house,  for  this  thing  is  ffom  me."  And 
they  obeyed.  We,  Southern  people,  who  are  not  sufficiently 
enlightened  not  to  believe  in  the  Bjble  in  all  its  parts,  seeing  that 
God  had  fnspired,  acknowledged  and  protected  secession  on  that 
occasion,  thought  that  we  could  behave  like  the  Israelites,  and  that 
the  tribes  of  the  North  and  the  tribes  of  the  West,  like  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  hearkening  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
we  expected  to  speak  to  their  conscience,  would  in  good  faith  have 
said  to  us :     "  Depart  in  peace,  wayward  sisters." 

The  Course  of  Wisdom. — Under  such  circumstances,  with  such 
precedents,  with  such  beacon  light  before  us,  if  we,  of  the  South 
erred,  have  we  not  some  justification  to  invoke  in  our  favor  ? 
Therefore,  we  must  be  permitted  respecfully  to  suggest  to  the 
President,  and  to  our  other  friends  in  the  North  and  in  the  West,  that 
our  assistance  in  cooperating  with  them  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  will  be  materially  weakened,  unless  we  are  suffered  to  retain 
our  self-esteem  and  command  the  respect  of  others,  by  demurring  to  a 
name,  which  in  the  eye  of  those  who  employ  it,  implies  guilt  on  our 
part.  Words  must  not  be  imprudently  disregarded.  They  are  potent 
for  evil  and  for  good.  They  are  like  the  arrow  of  William  Tell,  which 
in  unskillful  hands,  instead  of  striking  the  apple,  might  have  quivered 
in  the  heart  of  a  cherished  object.  We  must  hold  ourselves  ready 
for  all  the  concessions  and  sacrifices  which,  in  words  and  deeds,  may 
be  legitimately  demanded  of  the  vanquished,  but  we  must  take  care 
to  refuse  to  yield  what  would  lower  us  in  public  opinion.  There  is 
danger  in  our  being  too  impatient  under  our  sufferings,  and  in 
running  too  fast  towards  the  goal  which  we  desire  to  reach. 
Departed  wealth  may  he  recovered;  honor ^  once  lost^  is  lost  for  ever. 
Much  is  frequently  gained  by  the  passive  resistance  of  obstinate 
inertia. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  one  of 
his  recent  political  sermons,  uses  the  following  language :  "  Men  at 
the  North  are  disappointed  because  prominent  men  at  the  South  are 
pardoned,  where  they  do  not  give  up  their  theory  of  secession.  I 
should  not  respect  them  if  they  did.  Let  them  accept  the  fact  of 
Union  from  this  time ;  and  they  can  have  their  theories.  A  man 
who  too  readily  gives  up  his  theories  and  doctrines  cannot  make  a 
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deBirable  citizen.  I  expect  them  to  retain  their  theories,  but  to  ac- 
cept the  facts."  He  further  observes :  "  It  is  said  that  the  South 
should  be  humbled  before  it  is  received  back.  So  &r  from  that,  I 
want  to  save  the  self-respect  of  the  South,  and  he  is  the  wisest 
statesman  who  can  carry  them  through  all  this  trouble  without  loss 
of  self-respect."  When  we  read  uiese  words,  we  admitted  that, 
"something  good  may  come  out  of  Nazareth."  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  has  certainly  preached  sound  doctrine  on  this  occasion,  and 
we  ought  to  profit  by  it,  although  we  do  not  bdong  to  his  church. 
What  is  the  interest,  and  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  North, 
West  and  South,  if  they  are  to  unite  once  more  in  fraternal  embrace. 
It  is  to  be  reciprocally  kind  and  just.  As  to  kindness  and  justice,  we 
have  something  to  hope  from  the  National  Democratic  party,  but 
nothing,  we  are  afraid,  from  their  adversaries.  Should  those  adver- 
saries be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer  the  exercise  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional power  which  they  have  assumed,  the  n^ro  will  become 
our  superior  politically.  Insults  and  humiliations  will  not  oease  to 
be  showered  upon  us ;  the  word  rebel  will  forever  ring  in  our  ears, 
and  we  shall  ever  be  treated  as  such ;  the  annesty  will  be  legislated 
into  a  deceptive  shadow  ;  the  test  oath  will  remain  an  odious  reality, 
whilst  oaths  to  maintain  the  Constitution  inviolate  will  be  permitted 
to  evaporate  into  nothingness ;  and  the  restored  Union  will  become 
a  thing  of  oppression  to  us,  and  of  loathing  to  the  lovers  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  But  to  President  Johnson  and  to  the  National 
Conservative  party,  we  may  confidently  recommend  a  policy  which, 
if  persisted  in,  may  in  the  end  secure  from  the  South  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  allegiance  of  the  heart  whi<^  is  so  different  from  the 
illegiance  of  the  lips.  The  policy,  which,  in  our  humble  opinion  should 
be  adopted,  we  will  exemplify  by  an  anecdote  which  is  drawn  from 
Spanish  history,  and  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  article. 

ExAMPLB  FROM  SPANISH  HiSTORY.-Somc  ceuturies  ago,  two  kings 
were  contending  for  the  crown  of  Castile.  We  forget  their  names 
for  the  present,  but  to  facilitate  the  telling  of  my  story,  shall  call 
one  Alfonso,  and  the  other  John.  Alfonso  proclaimed,  of  course, 
that  John  was  a  usurper  and  a  rebel,  and  John  returned  the  compli- 
ment. Well,  John  at  last  defeated  his  rival,  horse  and  foot,  and 
carried  everything  triumphantly  before  him,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  town  which  Alfonso  had  intrusted  to  a  stout  old  knight, 
called  Aguilar,  and  which,  after  a  long  siege,  still  remained  impreg- 
nable. *'  You  have  done  enough  for  honor,"  said  King  John,  one 
day  to  the  knight,  "  surrender  and  you  shall  have  the  most  liberal 
terms." — "  If  you  had  read  the  history  of  your  country,"  answered 
Aguilar,  **  you  would  have  known  that  none  of  my  race  ever  capitu- 
lated."— "  I  will  starve  you,  proud  and  obstinate  fool." — "  Starve 
the  eagle,  if  you  can." — *'  I  will  put  you  and  the  whole  garrison  to 
the  sword." — "  Try,"  was  the  laconic  reply  ;  and  the  siege  went  on. 
One  morning,  as  the  rising  sun  was  beginning  to  gild  with  its  rays 
the  highest  towers  of  the  beleaguered  city,  a  parley  sounded  from  the 
camp  of   the  enemy.    The  old   knight  appeared  on  the  wall,  and 
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looked  down  on  the  King  below.  '*  Surrender,''  said  John  again. — 
*'  My  rival,  Alfonso,  is  dead,  and  the  whole  of  Castile  recognizee 
my  sway,  as  that  of  its  legitimate  sovereign." — *•  Sire,  I  believe 
jou,  but  I  must  see  my  dead  master." — "  Go  then  to  Seville,  where 
his  body  lies.  You  have  my  royal  word  that  I  shall  attempt  nothing 
against  you  on  your  way,  nor  against  the  city  in  your  absence." — 
The  knight  came  out  with  banner  flying  and  a  small  escort  of  grim- 
visaged  warriors.  Behind  him  the  gates  closed ;  before  him  the 
dense  battalions  of  the  enemy  opened  their  ranks,  and  as  he  passed 
along,  slowly  riding  his  noble  war-horse,  shouts  of  admiration  burst 
wide  and  far  from  the  whole  host  who  had  so  often  witnessed  his 
deeds  of  valor,  and  the  echoes  of  the  loud  and  enthusiastic  greeting 
accompanied  him  until  the  red  plume  which  waved  over  his  helmet 
was  out  of  sight.  He  arrived  at  Seville,  and  went  straight  to  the 
cathedral,  where  he  found  the  tomb  of  his  former  sovereign.  He 
had  it  opened,  and  afler  gazing  awhile  with  moist  eyes  at  the  pale 
face  which  met  his  look,  he  thus  addressed  the  dead  monarch : — 
"  Sire,  I  had  sworn  never  to  deliver  to  anybody  but  yourself  the 
keys  of  the  town  which  you  had  entrusted  to  my  care.  Here  they 
are ;  I  have  kept  my  oath,"  and  he  deposited  them  on  the  breast  of 
King  Alfonso.  Then,  bestriding  his  good  steed,  he  galloped  back  to 
his  post.  As  soon  as  he  approached,  again  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
opened,  and  King  John  confronted  him.  "Well,"  said  the  King, 
"  are  you  satisfied,  and  do  you  now  give  up  the  contest  ?"  *'  Yes, 
sire."  "  Where  are  the  keys  of  the  town  ?"  "  On  King  Alfonso's 
breast.  Go  and  get  them.  We  meet  no  more." — "  By  heaven,  we 
shall  never  part,"  exclaimed  the  King.  *'  Get  the  keys  back  your- 
self and  remain  in  command  of  the  town  in  my  name."  The  follow- 
ers of  the  King  murmured,  and  complained  of  his  rewarding  a  rebel. 
"  He  is  no  longer  one,"  said  King  John.  "  Such  rebels,  when  won, 
become  the  best  of  subjects."  Had  we  the  honor  of  approaching 
the  President,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  him :  Follow 
this  example,  respected  sir.  Trust  without  fear  those  men  who 
have  fought  to  the  last  for  the  cause  which  they  loved,  and  which 
claimed  their  fidelity.  Trust  those  rebels  who  come  to  you  with 
dean  hands,  and  after  having  deposited  the  keys  of  their  loyalty  on 
the  dead  body  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 


ART.  II.-DEPARTMEKT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  THE  COTTON  INTERESTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Editor  of  the  Retikw  having  recently  made  an  eztensive  tonr  through 
the  cotton  States,  is  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence  in  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  the  crop  of  1866,  which  is  now  being  put  into  the  ground. 

Under  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  of  labor,  and  with  the  full  agri- 
cultural force  which  existed  in  1860,  the  crop  of  the  cotton  States,  with  a  £air 
season,  might  reach  five  million  bales ;  but  taking  the  chances  of  such  a  season 
one  year  with  another,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  to  say  4,500,000  bales. 
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The  efficient  negro  population  of  the  SonUi  has  been  reduced  by  the  war,  on 
a  liberal  estimate,  one-fourth.  Upon  the  suppoeition  that  all  now  in  existence 
are  willing  to  work  up  to  the  standard  of  the  past,  a  deduction  of  one-fourth 
must  therefore  be  made  from  the  above  figures. 

But  would  it  not  be  an  absurd  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  in  the  inexperience, 
the  ignorance  and  wild  hopes  of  sudden  freedom,  that  the  negro  will  be  so  pro- 
ductive an  agent  as  under  tire  regulations  and  system  of  slavery,  which 
existed  two  hundred  years?  No  one  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  black 
races  would  make  such  a  mistake,  and  there  are  no  results  so  far  which  would 
cause  us  to  make  it.  A  fair  deduction  of  another  quarter  will  therefore  be  very 
safe.     Thus  the  4,500,000  bales  must  submit  to  be  divided  by  two. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  probable  crop  of  2,250,000  bales,  with  the  vhole  cotton 
region  under  full  cnltivcUion, 

Is  that  an  existing  condition  7  Our  observation,  conversation  and  collected 
information  from  every  source,  leads  to  the  belief  that  not  more  than  half  of  the 
cotton  district  voVi  be  cultivated — that  is,  meaning  by  the  district,  the  average 
lands  of  the  country.  More  than  half  the  number  of  acres  may  be  put  under 
cultivation ;  but  it  will  not  be  of  the  richest  and  best  lands — ^the  prolific  river 
bottoms.  These,  from  the  expense  of  working,  and  for  other  reasons,  are  left 
out  Any  one  who  will  examine  the  newspapers  and  land  agencies  of  the 
South,  will  perceive  the  truth  of  this  remark.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  however, 
assume  that  only  one-third  of  the  lands  are  uncultivated,  and  the  crop  is 
reduced  to  1,500,000  bales. 

Tliis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Rkvikw,  is  a  very  fair  calculation, 
and  is  based,  it  will  be  noted,  upon  assumptions  which  experienced  men  know 
to  be  more  liberal  than  will  probably  be  realized. 

The  figures  are  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  anything  that  is  now  to  happen,  and 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  ignorance,  neglect  or  desertion  of  the  laboring 
forces,  which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  all  other  countries,  is  more  likely 
to  occur  than  not,  and  reduce  the  crop  to  1,000,000  or  1,200,000  bales. 

No  account  is  taken  in  the  calculation  of  the  application  of  white  labor  to 
cotton,  beyond  what  was  applied  to  it  before  the  war.  The  extensive  mortality 
of  the  war  has  made  white  labor  at  the  South  very  scarce,  and  so  far  it  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  necessary  pursuits  of  tlie  mechanic  arts  and  trade,  which  have 
been  furnishing  most  lucrative  employment  The  wear  and  tear,  and  fright- 
ful destruction  caused  by  the  war,  opened  other  channels  of  employment  be- 
sides agriculture. 

The  increase  of  white  labor  at  the  South,  so  far  as  the  next  crop  is  concerned, 
from  immiffraiionf  is  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  account  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  laborers  introduced  b  insignificant,  and  so  far  is  largely  absorbed  in  the 
cities,  etc 

These  are  our  views,  and  we  are  willing  to  stand  by  them. 

Future  years  of  emancipation  may,  and  doubtless  will,  produce  yastly  im- 
proved results.  Certainly  the  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  is  open  to  enterprise  and 
capital.    We  are  among  the  hopeful. 

An  experienced  planter  in  Alabama  corroborates  the  above  views  in  a  letter, 
from  which  we  extract: 
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"  What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  a  general  cultivatioD  of  cotton  and  return  of 
negroes  to  field  labor  ? 

".A  large  proportion  of  the  field-hands  are  dead.  Another  large  number  haye 
left  the  cotton  growing  States.  The  cotton-producing  lands  in  the  bottoms  will 
not  be  in  cultivation  this  year  nor  the  next;  to  a  great  degree  they  are  going 
back  into  the  wilderness.  In  no  part  of  the  country  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lands  likely  to  be  planted  in  cotton  much ;  even  of  the  uplands  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  will  not  be  planted  at  all. 

"  A  great  number  of  the  negroes  are  about  the  towns  and  villages,  with  no 
sort  of  intention  of  returning  to  the  plantations. 

"Another  fact  known  only  to  those  who  are  making  the  effort  to  make  cotton 
nnder  the  present  aspect,  is,  the  general  opposition  of  the  negro  women  to  do 
field  labor.  The  more  sensible  of  the  men  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of  labor  in 
the  cotton  field,  but  there  is  a  settled  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  women  to 
go  to  the  field  again.  They  want  to  go  into  society  ana  have  a  piano.  The 
women  are  the  main  cotton-pickers. 

**  When  the  negroes  made  contracts  to  make  cotton,  it  was  very  cold  and  wet; 
they  had  no  houses  to  live  in ;  no  provisions  to  live  on ;  they  were  disappointed 
about  the  division  of  lands  and  mules.    They  said,  **  Well,  if  we  have  to  work  " 
we  might  as  well  make  a  contract.'*    They  were  to  a  great  degree  compelled  to 
make  an  engagement  to  work. 

"  But  when  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  heat  of  the  spring  and  summer  comes 
on,  will  he  perform  his  contract?  That  is  the  question.  The  shade  tree  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream  will  afford  house  enough,  and  he  can  forage  at  large  under 
the  protecting  wings  of '  tlie  bureau.' " 

2.    AGRICULTURAL   WEALTH    AND    PRODUCTS    OF   THE    UNITED 
bTATES— 1860. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  national  census  of  1860,  and  will 
be  found  to  embody  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  leading  agricultural  staples  of 
the  country  in  the  most  condensed  form : 


Improved  Land  in  Farms,  acres  t^'^^X,^^ 

Unimproved       *»       ♦♦          »*  '^ni,r»iS.i:^4 

Cash  value  of  Farms $6^  ti:^  J  7^,-'^7 

Valae  of  Forming  implements 

and  Machinery |iJi7jra7J^6 

Horses +".nr.  ir8 

Asses  and  Males. 1  h  i .'  ^^'S 

Milch  cows \7.;shi2 

Working  oxen 'J.-JiH)T5 

Other  cattle TH3:  .J  lO 

Sheep '^vfllTj.'pe 

Swine ;i51  .' "  .J'J 

Value  of  live  stock |l,Tn:,4:f  i;'i6 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered . .  |'J  I ." >1 1 . < -'3 

Wheat,  bushels 1 7  i  J  ^^^'A 

Bye,  bushels vi).ii7(J  i-6 

Indian  corn,  bushels W u.i.M . T ■  -7 

Oats,  bushels nj.-MJ>S 

Rice,  pounds l  ^7,  i  !■  i.  i  ^8 

Tobacco,  pounds i:;^,i:  i.Til 

Cotton,  bales  of  400  pounds  each  *:>  u  o  i  77 

Wool,  pounds t'v'i''.^^ 

Peas  and  Beans,  bushels UjI^^ilS 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels 1  iKK^u  I  .^<)l 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 41,i}ii4^802 

Barley,  bushels l.^,»:*^,l  19 


Buckwheat,  bushels 

Value  of  orchard  products' 

Wine,  gallons 

Val.  of  prod,  of  market  gardens. 

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds 

Hay,  tons 

Clover  seed,  bushels 

Other  grasa-seeds,  bushels 

Hops,  pounds 

Dew-rotted  hemp,  tons 

Water-rotted  hemp,  tons 

Other  prepared  hemp,  tons 

Flax,  pounds 

Flax-seed,  bushels 

Bilk  coGouna,  pounds 

Maple-sugar,  pounds 

Cane  sugar,  hbds.  of  1,000  lbs... 

Molasses,  gallons 

Maple  molasses,  gallons 

Cane  molasses,  gallons 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons. 

Beeswax  and  honey,  pounds 

Beeswax,  pounds 

Honey,  pounds 

Value  01  home-made  manufocturo 


17,664,914 

19,700,861 

1,860.008 

15.641,027 

460.609,854 

105,875,185 

10,129,128 

929,010 

900,886 

11,010,019 

88,247 

8,948 

17,800 

«.788,07» 

611,927 

6,563 

88,868,884 

802.205 

86,516,699 

1,944,504 

16,887,080 

7.235,085 

26.886,865 

1,857,864 

25,028,991 

$24,853,222 


3.— COTTON  Ain)  ITS  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 


More  than  ten  years  ago  we  were  furnished   by  a  practical  and  experienced 
Southern  planter  with  the  following  views  upon  the  important  question  of  what 

*At  10  cents  a  pound,  amount  to  $207,828,080. 
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it  cost  to  grow  cotton  at  the  South,  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  compare 
them  with  a  later  estimate,  which  we  furDish,  made  by  another  planter  whose 
figures  have  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things: 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  many,  everywhere,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  have  been  ready  at  all  times  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  high 
prices  of  cotton,  whenever  it  bears  a  value  at  all  revmnerating,  and  when  it  be- 
comes so  low  as  to  sink  beneath  the  cost  of  production,  to  be  ready  to  congratu- 
late its  growers  upon  the  profits  they  are  realizing. 

We  imagine  two  prominent  reasons  may  be  found  sufficiently  explanatory  of 
this,  and  the  first  is  inierest  This  article  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  its  cheapness  and  abundance  is  as 
necessary  to  the  millions  that  consume  it,  as  their  bread.  The  second  reason 
for  this  general  warfare  against  the  planter's  interest,  is,  that  most  of  those  who 
have  never  produced  the  great  staple,  which  clothes  the  world  at  so  much  less 
cost  than  any  other  good  material,  is,  ihat  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  costs 
of  its  production,  and  generally  greatly  underrate  them. 

Having  so  often  observed  the  erroneous  conclusions  into  which  individuals 
and  communities  have  been  led,  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  and  experience, 
'  we  propose  here  to  give  a  short  and  accurate  summary  of  the  expenttes  and  coxts 
of  producing  cotton,  as  deduced  from  our  experience  and  observation  for  fifteen 
years.  When  we  say  accurate,  we  do  not  mean  that  standard  that  a  merchant 
or  mathematician  observes,  but  near  enough  to  show  what  is  necessary ;  at  least 
we  will  not  make  them  greater  than  they  are. 

Take  a  plantation  well-improved  and  properly  organized,  with  good  build- 
ings, gins,  mill,  teams,  Ac,  on  which  there  are  one  hundred  slaves,  old  and 
young  negroes.  Let  this  be  cultivated,  free  of  rent  or  hire,  for  one  year,  or  a 
series  of  years,  and  left  in  as  good  order  as  it  was  received ;  it  is  a  fair  calcu- 
lation that  such  places,  upon  rich  bottom  land,  will  produce  annually  seven 
bales,  weighing  four  hundred  pounds,  to  each  hand ;  but  not  near  so  much  on 
**  uplands."  Un  such  a  plantation,  with  one  hundred  slaves,  there  would  gen- 
erally be  found  about  fifty  classified,  average  field-hands — the  whole  property 
being  worth  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Thus  50  hands  will  produce  350  bales,  of  400  lbs. ;  this,  sold  at 

5  cents  per  lb.,  will  be  ;^20  per  bale— 350  bales $7,000 

From  which  deduct,  for  sending  to  market  and  selling,  $2  50 

per  bale— 350  bales $875  00 

To   feed   100    servants,  to    furnish  the    hospital,   overseer's 

table,  <fec 750  00 

Deduct  bagging  and  rope  per  bale — 350  bales 525  00 

To  clothe  100  slaves,  shoe  them,  furnish  bedding,  sacks  for 

gathering  cotton,  dkc 750  00 

Wages  to  competent  overseer 700  Oo 

Such  plantation  requiring  35  or  40  mules,  will  need  an  annual 

addition  of  about  four  or  ^ye  to  sustain  ilie  teams. 400  00 

Annual  outlay  to  keep  up  forming  tools  of  all  descriptions,  in 

wood  and  iron 250.  00 

Taxes  on  the  whole  estate 800  00 

Annual    repairs    of  gins,  miU,  press    and  purchasing    new 

stands,  Ac 250  00 

Medicines,  doctors'  bills,  Ac 250  00 

Annual  outlay  for  materials  to  keep  in  repair  all  the  buildings 
needed ;  for  nails,  lime,  plank  and  such  materials  as  can- 
not be  had  on  the  place 200  00 

Total  expenses  above  named $5,250 

Loaves $1,750 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  hundreds  of  stnall  matters  not  enu- 
merated here,  which  must  be  annually  purchased,  and  added  to  the  list  of  ex- 
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penses ;  also,  that  nothing  haa  heen  allowed  for  the  snpport  of  the  planter  and 
and  his  family,  which  should  all  be  charged  to  the  place,  as  his  supervision  is 
indispensable.  Nor  has  anything  been  set  down  to  meet  those  contingent  and 
incidental  losses  and  costs,  to  which  all  such  estates  are  liable.  As  the  loss  of 
eerrants  from  epidemics,  the  loss  of  wliole  teams  from  diseases,  the  frequent  acci- 
dents to  gins  and  liouses  from  fire,  losses  from  overflows,  breaking  of  levees, 
Ac. ;  the  cost  of  making  entirely  new  all  the  buildings,  gins,  Ac,  on  the  premises, 
occur  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  If  a  reasonable  charge  is  made  for  these 
things,  it  will  be  readily  seen  the  balance  of  ^1.760  will  fail  to  meet  them. 
Thus  it  appears  that  it  will  cost  ^yb  cents  to  produce  cotton,  and  if  the  land  is 
given,  clear  of  rent,  and  the  labor  without  hire,  a  iudicious  economy  only  could 
save  the  manager  of  such  an  estate  from  debt,  if  he  be  required  to  surrender 
the  property  to  the  owner,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  good  condition. 

Nearly  half  the  time,  in  tlie  last  ten  years,  cotton  has  been  sold  for  the  plan- 
ters on  the  low  lands,  for  about  five  cents  per  pound,  which  the  most  superficial 
observer  must  see  has  been  ruinous  ;  for  it  would  appear,  those  immense  estates 
not  only  pay  no  interest  on  the  large  investments,  at  those  rates,  but  scarcely 
do  the  revenues  support  the  charges  of  cultivating  and  sustaining  them.  It 
would  require  an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  favorable  circumstances,  to 
leave  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  to  the  planters.  Their  profits  begin  only 
when  cotton  advances  above  five  cents,  or  the  crop  reaches  beyond  the  ordinary 
average  of  seven  bales  to  the  hand ;  the  latter,  no  one  ought  to  presume  on, 
for  he  will  as  often  fall  below  as  rise  above  the  average. 

We  dislike,  for  those  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  its  pro 
duction,  to  be  constantly  laboring  to  produce  wrong  impressions  in  the  com- 
mercial circles,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  stimulating,  under  false  views, 
individuals  and  nations  to  embark  in  a  business,  runious  to  themselves  and  to 
those  already  engaged  in  it.  Why  should  our  material  be  said  to  be  too  high, 
when  no  other  can  be  found  to  clothe  the  world  half  so  cheap,  combining  the 
fame  comfort  and  utility  ?  Why  do  people  complain  of  the  high  prices  of 
cotton,  when  even  at  ten  cents  it  will  clothe  them  cheaper  and  better  tnan  ajay- 
thing  else  by  half— and  j-et  only  leave  25  or  30  cents  per  day  compensation  to 
the  producer  of  the  raw  material  ? 

From  such  calculations  as  these,  it  might  be  easy  to  show,  that  all  the  efforts 
England  is  making  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  must  prove  abortive ; 
for  her  labor  is  greatly  inferior  to  ours.  Her  lands  and  climate  have  been  found 
to  be  still  more  so.  ( I'he  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  plan- 
ters employed  from  this  country  by  the  English,  to  try  the  experiment  in  India.) 
The  distance  from  the  places  of  consumption  is  another  impediment  to  their 
success ;  as  also,  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  staple.  The  West  Indies,  South 
America  and  Egypt,  have  all  failed  in  the  race  of  competition  against  us,  and 
have  been  yearly  sinking  lower  in  the  amount  of  product. 

4..«CX)ST  OF  COTTON  PLA.NTING  IN  1866. 

I  have  made  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  amount  of  cash  capital  necessary  to 
starting  and  stocking  a  plantation  of  500  acres  of  plow  able  land : 

25  good  mules $150  each  $3,200 

25  sets  harness  gear 7     "   175 

26plow8 10     " 260 

3  yoke  of  oxen 60  per  pair  180 

5  carts  or  wagons 85  each  426 

Isaddlehorse 125   125 

Spades,  hoes,  axes,  and  farming  utensils 200 200 

Cotton  seed,  first  year 500 500 

Corn  for  stock 800 800 

Extras— cows,  hogs,  etc 260 250 

$6,105 
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Rent  of  600  acres  of  cnltivable  plaotatioo,  from  $3  to  $10  per 

acre— eay  $6 $3,000 

20  laborers — men,  per  month,  $10 2,400 

16  laborers— women,  $A 1,080 

1  blacksmith,  per  year 200 

1  carpenter,  per  year 200 

Clothing  for  87  laborers,  $30  each 1,100 

Five  pounds  pork  per  week,  each  hand 1,900 

One  peck  corn  meal  per  laborer,  each  week 1,276 

One  mana^r  and  overseer 800 

One  book-keeper 400 

Doctor's  bills  and  medicine 200 


$12,666 

Total  outlay  is,  in  ronnd  numbers,  $19,000  for  600  acres  of  tilled  land,  or  $38 
per  acre,  and  if  well  tilled  and  managed  ought  to  produce  as  follows : 

Reserve  one-fourth  of  the  land  for  clover  and  food  crop^,  leaves  375  acres  to 
be  planted  with  cotton,  which  ought,  and  will  yield  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries,  at  least  one  bale  of  clean  cotton  of  460  pounds  to  each  acre,  or 
168,760  pounds  of  clean  cotton  for  crop.  It  cannot  be  worth  less  than  thirty -five 
cents  per  pound,  probably  nearly  seventy-five  cents,  unless  thousands  of  mules, 
millions  of  greenbacks,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  laborers  more  than 
are  engaged  in  the  business  at  present,  direct  their  attention  and  energies  to  this 
most  important  interest.  Those  who  are  wise  can  make  out  the  almost  certain 
profits ;  but  time  flies — sixty  days  later  the  golden  opportunity  is  lost,  the 
planting  season  will  be  over  for  1866,  and  Mr.  McCuUoch  will  not  have  over 
760,000  to  1,000,000  of  bales  to  raise  his  200,000,000  of  revenue  of  ten  cents  per 
pound  from.  An  Old  Plantbb. 

6.— COTTON  STATISTICS— CROP  1866. 

The  New  York  Times  furnishes  in  its  financial  column  the  following  figures : 
"  The  receipts  at  this  port  have  been  164,414  bales  since  Jan.  1,  1866,  and 
577,831  bales  since  the  commencement  of  the  current  Cotton  year,  Sept  1,  1865. 
The  week's  exports  of  Cotton  from  this  port  have  been  10,738  bales.  The  esti- 
mated stock  on  hand  here  is  260,000  bales.  Re^rding  the  receipts  at  the  ship- 
pine  ports,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Wright,  in  his  circular  for  the  Australasian  says :  "The 
weekly  receipts  are  watched  with  much  anxiety,  and  the  decrease  for  the  week 
ending  lost  Saturday,  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  though  slight,  is  not  lost 
sight  of,  as  the  beginning,  possibly,  of  a  marked  and  rapid  dechne.  In  Mobile " 
the  actual  fallingoff  proves  nothing,  as  the  receipts  by  the  two  minor  rivers  are  not 
delivered  with  the  regularity  of  those  by  the  main  river  and  the  railroad.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  which  as  being  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole,  claim  the  chief  attention,  and  an  analysis  of  them  shows  a  very 
material  falling  in  the  main  channels.  The  receipts  from  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  and  from  other  remote  districts,  are  of  cotton  which  can  only  be  shipped 
at  certain  times,  and  which  will  be  shipped  whenever  practicable,  and  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  the  weekly  arrivals  as  to  the  amount  left  behind.  It 
is  therefore  unwise  to  be  led  by  free  receipts  under  such  conditions  into  ex- 
aggerated estimates  of  the  probable  total.  The  Atlantic  reports,  particularly 
Savannah,  whence,  from  the  number  of  inland  markets,  more  accurate  informa- 
tion  might  have  been  looked  for,  are  receiving  cotton  to  an  extent  which  reflects 
anything  but  credit  on  the  persistent  assertions  both  of  receivers  and  of  buyers 
that  there  was  no  cotton  in  the  country.  No  doubt  an  anomalous  season  like 
the  present  makes  estimates  liable  to  great  error,  but  a  couple  of  weaks  more 
will  probably  settle  the  question  of  supply  for  this  year.**  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  movement  in  cotton  at  all  the  shipping  poi-ts  since  the  1st  of 
September  last :  Receipts  at  the  ports  in  the  United  States,  1 ,295,000  bales ; 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  590,000  Dales ;  exports  to  France,  72,000  bales ;  ex- 
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pori«  to  other  forei^Q  porta,  24,000  bales ;  total  exports,  686,000  bales ;  stock 
on  hand,  592,000  biues.  Of  which  during  the  past  week  included  in  the  above : 
Receipts  at  the  ports,  57,000  bales ;  exports  to  Great  Britain,  27,000  bales ;  ex- 
ports to  France,  6,000  bales ;  exports  to  other  foreign  ports,  2,000  bales ;  total 
exports,  35,000  bales. 


ART.  L-DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1840  to  1864. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  Imports  are  of  course  given  In  Specie  valuations,  and  since  1862 
the  Exports  in  currency,  which  will  be  an  important  consideration  in  estimating 
the  balances  of  trade : 

Exports  Domestic     Foreign  Total  Imports  Excess  Excess 

Produce.  Prodaoe.        Exports.  Exports.  Imports. 

1845.  99,299,776  15.846,830  114,646,606  117,264,664 2,607,958 

1846.  102.841,893  11,346.623  113,488.516  121,691,797 8,203,281 

1847.  160,687,464  8.011,158  158.648,622  146,645,638  12,102,984 

1848.  182,904,121  21,128.010  154,032.131  154,998.928 966,797 

1849.  132,666.965  13,088,866  145,765,820  147.857,489 2.101,619 

1850.  136,946,912  14,951,808  151,898,720  178.138,318 26,239,598 

1861.  196,689,718  21,698,298  218,388,011  216,224,932  2,163,079 

1862.  192,368,984  17,289,882  209,658,866  212,945,442 8,287,076 

1853.  213,417,697  17,568,460  230,976,157  267,978,647 87,002,490 

1854.  253,390,870  24,860,194  278,241,064  304,662,381 26,321.817 

1865.  246,708,553  28,448.293  275,156,846  261,468,620  13,688.326   

1866.  310,586,330  16,378,578  326,964,908  314,639,942  12,324.966  

1867.  338.985.066  23,975,617  362,960,682  360,890,141  2,070.541  

1868.  293,768.279  80,886,142  324,644,421  282,618,150  42,031,271  

1869.  835.894,885  20.896,077  866,789,462  338,768,180  18,021.332  

1860.  873.189,274  26,933,022  400,122,296  362,162,641  37,959,765 

1861.  889,711,891  21,145,427  410,856,818  352,075,535  68.781,283  

1862.  213,069,519  16,869,466  229,938,975  205,819,823  24,119,152  

1863.  324,092,877  25,969,248  360,052,125  262,187,587  97,864,588  

1864.  320,292,171  20,373,409  840,666,680  328,514,569  12,161,521  

2.— ST.  LOUIS  A  PORT  OF  ENTRY. 

The  St.  Lonis  Democrat  of  the  15th  has  the  following: 

*'  We  have  already  expressed  our  views  in  relation  to  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  making  St  Louis  a  port  of  entry.  The  amount  of  customs  on  her  importa> 
tions  for  the  eleven  months  ending  with  the  1st  instant,  is  full  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  is  the  largest  sum  assessed  on  foreign  commodities  for 
this  port  since  1868,  and  it  shows  so  rapid  a  recuperation  after  the  reGarding 
influences  of  ihe  war,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  large  increase  will  im- 
mediately be  effected.  The  heavy  enhancement  of  population  which  has  already 
resulted  to  this  section  of  country,  and  the  steady  flow  which  must  continue, 
will  necessarily  require  greater  amounts  of  imports,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
the  ensuing  twelve  months  will  yield  duties  to  the  amount  of  a  million.  Our 
importers  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  delays  and  expenses  incident  to  a  mere 
distributing  point  Goods  are  now  retained  for  weeks  and  even  months  at  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  in  consequence  of  the  requisite  force  and  attention  needed 
at  those  ports  to  give  them  earlier  dispatch,  to  the  detriment  of  interested 
parties,  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  city.  Besides  this,  heavy  bills  of 
•xpenses,  in  the  way  of  drayage,  storage,  wastage  and  otherwise,  attend  these 
delays,  and  place  our  dealers  under  disadvantages  of  no  ordinary  character. 
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GoTernment  need  not  be  ander  any  additional  expense  to  carry  this  desirable 
object  into  operation,  as  the  buildings  requisite,  and  all  other  appliances,  are 
ready  for  the  purpose. 

"At  this  time  the  Misflissippi  river  is  a  very  interesting  commercial  thorough- 
fare. The  ao^iculturists  are  looking  to  it  as  a  relief  from  the  monopoly  and 
incapacity  of  the  railroads,  and  as  the  natural  and,  therefore,  the  cheapest  and 
be^t  outlet  for  their  produce.  If  grain,  flour  and  pork  can  be  shipped  from  New 
Orleans  to  Liverpool  and  Havre,  farmers  and  operators  generally  are  in  pos- 
session of  new  and  very  advantageous  facilities ;  and  if  return  articles  can  reach 
this  market  with  the  liberties  of  the  bond  system  and  the  celerity  of  movement 
and  light  expenses  afforded  by  a  port  of  entry,  the  merchant  and  all  others  will 
be  benefited  to  a  still  greater  degree." 


3.— EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total   value  of  the  exportations  of  Great 
Britain  during  thefirat  six  months  of  the  years  1864  and  1865  : — 


f- 

—  Valuf  of  Exports. ^ 

Conntries 

1864 

1865 

Brit.  Poss. .  . 

£23,506,836. 

.£24,481,243 

Germany. . . 

6,886,042. 

.      7,492,040 

Unit.  States 

12,027,483. 

.      6,214,937 

France 

8,624,840. 

.      4,374,619 

Holland  . . . 

3,295,684. 

.      3.198,650 

Turkey 

8,996.144. 

.      2.844,494 

JEgypt 

3,031.29V. 

.      2,782,160 

Brazil 

2,806,536. 

.      2,645,756 

Italy 

2,777,944. 

.      2,617,570 

China 

1,435,531 . 

.      1.718,225 

Belgium 

1,194,049. 

.      1,316,052 

N.  Granada. 

889,870. 

.      1,220,790 

Mexico 

720,615. 

.      1,173,312 

Cuba 

1,133.678. 

.      1,182,366 

Spain 

1,695,240. 

.      1,131,180 

Portugal.  . . 

1,116,245. 

.      1,078,859 

Argent.^ep. 

744,806. 

.       1,026,461 

Russia 

1,099,478. 

991,468 

Chile. 

808,906. 

889,421 

Peru 

689,712. 

714,629 

Japan 

162,554. 

704,713 

S  wed.  A  Nor. 

610,272. 

614,173 

For.W.Ind.. 

403,521 . 

625,231 

Philip.  UWs 

430,984. 

624,358 

Countri4t8 
Denmark. . . 
Java,  <fec.. .. 

Greece 

Austr'n  Terr 
Uruguay. . , 
West.  Africa 
Venezuela. . 
Morocco  . . . 
Isla's  Pacific 
Cent*l  Amer. 

Siam 

East'n  Africa 
CapeVerd  Isl 

Tunis 

Ecuador. . . . 
Papal  Ports. 
Algeria  .... 

Bolivia 

A>*abia 

Patagonia.. . 
Whale  fish'y 
Persia 


-  VcUiis  of 

1864 

674,443. 

618,747. 

210,708. 

442,686. 

478.036. 

241,867. 

186,745. 

73,108. 

44,265. 

102,700. 

11,493. 

8,386. 

12,068. 

512. 

2,171. 

46,148. 

5,546. 


Exports. > 

1865 

496.384 

456,190 

899,447 

874,706 

334,688 

269,186 

188,917 

80,526 

26,287 

19,710 

16.204 

13,086 

11,161 

10,858 

8,626 

6,950 

6,390 

850 

805 

65 


1,191.. 
610.. 


Total  Exp. £78,047,586.. £74, 128,688 


4.— NEW  YORK  BANKERS. 

By  a  recent  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
an  immense  amount  of  business  is  conducted  by  leading  financial  houses  in 
New  York.  We  have  classified  a  few  of  these  houses  who  are  mainly  engaged 
in  stock  operations : 

TViose  whose  annual  operations  exceed  One  Hundred  Millions. 


Amonnt 
Hal^rten  <fe  Herzfeldt. .  $169,232,939 

Gentel  <fc  Phipps 160,901,851 

E.  Morrison  <t  Co 153,168,670 

Lockwood  <fe  Co 140,503,168 

n.  I.  Lyons  A  Co 180,824,401 


Amonnt 
Ern8t€in,Ro8enfeldt  <fe  Co.  |129,767,401 
David  Groesbeck  &  Co. .     119,788,962 

H.  A  Stone  4  Son 118,011.290 

Cha?.  Graham 1 14,946,206 
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Thote  between  Forty  and   One  Himdred  Jfillions, 


W.  H.  Marston  &  Co $99,329,210 

8.  H.  Benoist 94,612,753 

Ketchura,  ^on  A  Co 69,761,410 

Albert  Speyers 68,676,443 

Clarke.  Dodge  dt  Co 68,101,900 

Robinson,  Cox  <fe  Co 66,182,405 

Colgate  A  Hoffman 66.474,724 

Brockelman,  Unger  &  Co.  64.037,867 

H.  A.  Tucker  A  Co 63,691,440 

DexeJ,  Winthrop  A  Co. .  63.082.910 

Merriam  A  BeU 61,847,870 

T%ose  between    Thirty 

Dapres  A  Kretz $39,962,684 

Fearing  A  Dalton 86,320,740 

Cohen,  Moter  A  Co 86,814,866 

Commann  A  Ca 85,406,600 

Van  Scaaick  A  Massett .  83,124,240 


Stuckle  A  Becker $50,612,302 

Meyer  A  Greve 47,874,114 

Stinson,  Fronk  A  Co 47,472,823 

E.  Whitehouse,    Son    A 

Morrison 45,679,382 

Mills,KnickerbockerACo.  44.656,020 

C.  R.  Marvin  A  Co 43,948,191 

J.  M.  Hartshorne  A  Bro.  42,181,122 

Dibbler  A  Cambloss 42,083,100 

Sexton  A  Raymond 40,368,723 

and  Forty  Millions. 

E.  P.  Sloan  A  Co $33,076,672 

Trevor  A  Colgate 83,024,012 

E.  A.  Reid 80,490,794 

F.  D.  Wallner  A  Co 80,470,400 

Alex.  Meyer 30,412,995 


6.— COMMERCE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

A  memorial  upon  the  subject  of  increasing  the  commerce  of  Brazil  with  the 
United  States  has  been  prepared  in  the  former  country,  and  is  an  interesting 
document.  It  advocates  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  to 
connect  the  ports  of  the  two  countries.     Tlie  memorial  says : 

"  •  •  •  In  the  year  1860  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  neaiiy  R.40.000,000|000,  according  to  the  official  estimates. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Brazil  during  the  said  year  of  1860 
amounted  to  nearly  R.10.000:  |000,  as  given  by  the  said  official  estimates. 
Therefore,  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  united  sliows  that  our  com- 
mercial transactions  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  1860,  amounted  to 
about  R  60.000,000 1 000. 

"The  total  value  of  our  commerce,  exports  and  imports,  with  France  during 
the  said  year  of  1860,  did  not  reach  that  sum;  yet  during  that  year  the  French 
Government  considered  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  of  sufficient 
importance  to  liberally  subsidize  a  French  mail  steam-packet  company ;  and 
the  Metsayerict  Imperialea  line  of  steamers  was  established  between  Bordeaux 
and  South  America. 

"  If  the  existing  commerce  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  already  of 
snob  importance,  what  may  we  expect  it  to  reach  after  a  line  of  regular  steam- 
packets  has  been  established  between  the  two  countries  ?  The  inunense  increase 
in  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  France  since  the  establishment  of  the 
lines  of  mail  steamers  between  those  countries  and  Brazil  is  the  most  conclusive 
reply.  With  Great  Britain,  whose  line  of  steamers  has  been  in  existence  about 
fifteen  years,  the  increase  has  been  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  with 
France,  whose  line  dates  back  only  about  five  years,  it  has  been  fully  forty  per 
cent. 

**  Side  by  side  with  the  commercial  advantages  which  Brazil  would  reap  from 
this  line  of  steam-packets  between  her  ports  and  the  United  States— advantages 
which  are  patent  and  visible — will  grow  a  great  and  beneficial  influence,  a  moral 
one,  which  a  close  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  extraordinary  people  of 
that  magnificent  country  cannot  fail  to  have  upon  our  manners  and  customs, 
odr  thoughts  and  mental  culture. 

**  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  intercourse  will  cause  a  salutary  change  in  our 
obsolete  manner  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

"  Who  dares  to  deny  the  impulse  it  will  give  to  our  navigation  and  our  inland 
communication  ? 

"  The  magnificent  spectacle  which  is  presented  by  that  laborious,  bold,  ener- 
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getic,  rich  democracy,  in  which  superaboand  all  the  resources  of  modem  life, 
must  produce  great  and  beneficial  impressions  upon  those  who  behold  it. 

**  Alter  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  Brazilian  youths,  in  place  of  beine  sent  to 
Europe  to  study  law  and  medicine,  and  to  apply  themselves  ezdusively  to  the 
culture  of  literature — which  tastes  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  sweet  and 
pernicious  far  niente  of  Paris,  and  which  completely  unfit  them  for  industrial 
careers — ^will  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  there  to  study  the  useful  arto  and 
sciences,  of  daily  use  and  application ;  there  to  learn  practically  agriculture,  the 
trades  and  the  arts — how  to  construct  canals  and  raUroads,  and  how  to  improve 
their  time  by  employing  it  constantly  in  useful  pursuits. 

"  Such  are,  august  and  honorable  gentlemen,  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  two  urg^  necessities  which  have  brought  the  undersi^^ned  this  day  before 
you,  and  to  satisfy  which  they  beg  of  yon  in  the  name  of  the  most  vital  and 
dearest  interests  of  Brazil  They  are  confident  that  your  patriotism  will  sur- 
mount all  the  difficulties  which  are  invariably  encountered  when  great  ideas 
strive  to  realize  themselves  in  fiacts. 

**  They  believe  and  hope  that  you  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  financial  difficulties 
which  surround  us,  neither  permit  yourselves  to  be  exclusively  carried  away  by 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  the  efforts  and  resources  of  Brazil  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  honor  so  vilely  outraged  by  the  ungrateful  Re- 
public of  Paraguay. 

"  Our  financial  difficulties  require  and  demand  the  suppresdon  of  all  useless, 
unnecessary,  and  unproductive  outlay,  but  they  should  never  be  made  pretexts 
for  omitting  to  carry  usefiil  and  productive  improvements,  which  are  as  seed 
sown  in  a  good  soil,  soon  to  bear  their  fruit,  increasing  the  national  prosperity. 

**  The  war  with  Paraguay  should  be  an  additional  incentive  for  inducing  us 
to  increase,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  foun- 
tains of  our  production,  wh^ice  must  flow  the  resources  which  are  to  bear  the 
increasing  burden  which  this  war  is  imposing  on  Brazil. 

"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  2,  1864.* 

6.— FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  THE  LATE 
CONFEDERATE  STATES 

The  following  table  which  shows  the  fluctuation  of  gold  during  the  war,  at 
New  York,  will  be  interesting  in  comparison  with  the  similar  table  whidi  is  an- 
nexed, showing  the  fluctuati(m  in  the  value  of  confederate  money. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


Bate        Lowest       Highest 

January par     to    106 

February 102  104 

March, 101  102 

April.. 101  102 

May 102  104 

June. lOS  109 

July 109  120 

August 112  116 

September. 116  124 

October  ......122  137 

November 1 29  1  S3 

December 180  134 

1865c  Opening. 

January 226 

February 202^ 

March 200^ 

April 161 

May 146 

June 138^ 


Lowest 
134 

Highest 
160 

Lowest 
151 

Highest 
160 

153 

172 

157 

160 

189 

171 

169 

169 

146 

159 

166 

187 

143 

155 

168 

190 

140 

148 

189 

261 

123 

145 

222 

285 

122 

129 

281 

261 

127 

143 

186 

265 

140 

156 

189 

229 

148 

154 

209 

260 

147 

52 

211 

244 

Highest 
234i 
216f 
201 
160 
145i 
1471 

Lowest 
197i 
19&I 
148i 
144 
128^ 
1351 

Closing. 
203i 
204f 
161^ 
146i 
1874 
14H 
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January 

February .... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . 

October 

NoTember. . . 
December . . . 


1861. 


...1.10. 
...1.10. 
...1.10. 
...1.10. 
...1.10. 
...1.16. 
...1.16. 
...1.20. 


Confederate 

1862. 
...91.25.. 
...  1.26.. 
...  1.80.. 
...  1.40.. 
...  1.60.. 
...  1.50.. 
...  1.60.. 
...    1.60.. 


Quotations. 

1863. 
..$8.00@— ... 
..  4.00@— . .. 
..  6.00@— ... 
..  6.60@— ... 
..  6.60@— .... 
..  7.00@8  .... 
..  9.00@— .... 
..12.00@18..., 


2.60 12.00@18... 

2.60 14.00@— ... 

8.00 16.00@17... 

8.00 18.00@20... 


1864. 
.|20  @20i 
.  22i@28 

28  @24i... 

22  @28  . . . 

18  @21   ... 

17  @19  ... 

20  @23    . . . 

22i@26   ... 
.  22i@27i... 

26  @27  . . . 

27i@88i... 
.  84  @49   . . . 


1866. 
.  .|46@60 
..  46@66 
..  70@60 
..  60@— 


7.— TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  BRITISH  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

The  importance  of  our  trade  with  British  North  Americn,  although  its  popu- 
laiioii  is  only  about  4,000,000,  is  second  only  to  that  with  Great  Britain  itself, 
as  the  following  totab  of  our  import  and  export  trade  for  the  year  ending  on 
June*  80, 1864,  (vuis  the  official  report  on  commerce  and  navigation)  will  show : 

England,  Ireland  and  America $816,747,182 

British  North  America 67,909,162 

Spanish  West  Indies 67,481,184 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 29,639,667 

France 28,971,220 

Mexico 20,666,946 

Braril 19,978,767 

China 18,898,840 

All  other  countries 109,712.987 

ToUl $669,866,684 

The  navigation  tables  show  that  the  trade  of  the  provinces  employs  more 
American  tonnage  than  any  other  trade,  and  about  naif  our  foreign  tonnage. 
Of  course  much  of  the  trade  with  Canada  is  by  small  vessels,  making  several 
trips  monthly,  but  the  tonnage  and  the  trade  remain.  The  total  Unit^  States 
tonnage  entered  from  and  cleared  for  the  various  foreign  countries  in  the  years 
1861-'8-'4  was  as  follows : 

Tods. 

Canada 2,841,260 

British  Provinces  east 44 1,668 

British  Columbia 162,624 


Total  British  America 8,436,442 

Great  Britain 7 10,246 

Spanish  West  Indies 771,878 

New  Granada 424,689 

British  West  Indies 82,121 

France 49,604 

China 47,807 

All  other  countries 626,846 


Total 6,167,882 

8.— INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS. 

The  tables  prepared  for  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
show  the  receipts  for  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  ending  80th  June  last,  to 
have  been  $211,129,629. 
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The  receipts  from  Manufactures  and  Productions  were  mainly  as  follows. 
From 

Boots  and  Shoes |8,280,62'7  29 

Segara 3,072,476  56 

Clothing 6,820,936  65 

Manufactures  of  Cotton 6,747,923  18 

Raw  Cotton 1,772,983  48 

Distilled  Spirits 15,995,701  66 

Fermented  Liquors 3,657,181  06 

Furniture 2,733,247  93 

Gas 1,348,324  55 

Leather 4,367,266  77 

Petroleum 2.951,213  87 

Paper 1,082,475  82 

Sugar 2,144,403  15 

Tobacco 7,927,020  62 

Woolen  Fabrics 7,917,034  21 

The  total  cost  of  collecting,  <bc.,  was  $4,769,666.  Of  the  total  amount  more 
than  half  was  contributed  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio ;  nearly  one-eighth  from  New  York  alone. 

The  States  which  contribute  the  largest  amount  of  Internal  Revenue  ar^ : 

New  York |48,940,656  60 

Pennsylvania 27,81 1,537  63 

Massachusetts 23.250,866  96 

Ohio 15,296,123  44 

None  of  the  other  States  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ten  millions,  Illinois  coming 
very  near  it,  her  tax  amounting  to  $9,174,370  81.  The  above  amounts  are  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  18C5. — Journal  of  Commerce. 

9.— FAILURES  IN  1865. 

Tiie  annual  circular  of  R.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.*8  Mercantile  Agency  ^hows  that, 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been  in  the  Northern  Slates,  580  failures,  in- 
volving $17,626,000  of  liabilities.  The  following  statement  shows  how  these 
figures  compare  with  those  of  previous  years : 

FAILURES  IN   NOBTUERN   STATES  FBOK    1857   TO    1865. 

Number.  Liabilities. 

1857 4,257  $265,818,(X)0 

1858 3, 1 13  73,608,7  47 

1869 2,969  61 ,814,000 

1 860 2,733  6 1,789,474 

1861 6,935  178,^32,170 

1 862 1,652  23,049,300 

1863 496  7,899,000 

1864 610  8,679,700 

1866 680  17,625,000 

Average  from  1867  to  1866,  f  76,473,000. 

The  number  of  failures  during  the  year  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  1864,  but 
the  aggregate  liabilities  is  double — a  circumstance  which  is  explained  from  the 
fact  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  failures  have  occurred  in  the 
large  cities,  where  the  liabilities  of  firms  are  apt  to  be  large. 

The  smallness  of  the  amount  of  failures  during  the  last  three  years  is  re- 
markable, and  especially  so  when  it  is  considered  that  the  figures  represent  in- 
flated valnes,  and  consequently  a  much  less  amount  of  actual  capital-  than 
when  all  values  were  measured  in  specie.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  failures 
of  the  last  three  years,  reduced  to  gold  valuation,  would  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  total  failures  of  1860,  and  would  only  be  one-eighth  the  amount  of  those 
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of  1861.  This  remarkable  falling  off  is  du=  to  the  fact  tlint  credit  has  been 
almoel  abolished  during  the  war;  for  where  there  la  no  credit  tiiere  can  be  no 
failures.  It  would  be  faUe  reasoning  to  conclude,  from  the  smallne^s  of  the 
number  of  failures,  that  the  trade  ot  the  country  has  been  prosperous,  or,  as 
Dunn  A  Co.  express  it,  that  the  fact  "indicates'a  degree  of  solidity  and  ca- 
pacity  in  the  mercantile  community  most  gratifying  for  the  present  and  prom- 
ising for  the  future.  The  diminution  of  failures  reflects  the  contraction  of 
credits  and  nothing  more.  If  the  writer  of  this  annual  circular  considers  that 
a  period  of  cash  trading  is  likely  to  be  a  time  of  commercial  prosperity,  then 
his  conclusion  may  have  an  intelligent  basis ;  but  to  us  the  contraction  of 
credits  means  the  limitation  of  production  and  the  idleness  of  capital,  a  condition 
of  afl'airs  by  no  means  either  "  gratifying  for  the  present  or  promising  for  the 
future.*'  While,  therefore,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  few  have  suffered  from 
failures,  it  is  yet  unsatisfactory  to  reflect  that  this  immunity  has  arisen  from 
causes  which  imply  a  contraction  of  business  and  a  decline  from  the  average 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

To  speak  of  prosperity,  during  the  last  three  years,  is  sheer  folly.  What 
prosperity  can  there  have  been  while  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  population 
has  been  withdrawn  from  industry  into  the  destructive  pursuit  of  war?  What 
prosperity  can  there  have  been  while  we  have  been  scattering  three  thousand 
millions  of  our  wealth  in  desolating  warfare?  We  may  appear  to  have  now  a 
larger  wealth  than  in  1860;  but  let  our  estimates  be  reduced  one-third  to  re- 
duce tliem  to  gold  valuation,  and  our  resources  will  shrink  into  much  humbler 
dimensions  than  we  are  wont  to  boast.  It  can  do  no  good  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  the  fact  that  we  have  immensely  damaged  ourselves  by  the 
war.  The  process  may  have  demonstrated  our  great  strength  ;  but  it  has  left 
us  much  weaker,  and  that  we  must  discover  so  soon  as  the  return  to  the  specie 
basis  undeceives  us  of  the  glittering  delusion  imposed  by  the  prevailing  infla- 
tion. We  have  lost  irrevocably  one-fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country;  and 
the  more  fully  we  acknowledge  the  fact,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  apply 
ourselves  diligently  to  repairing  the  loss.  Commerce  has  to  carry  this  huge  na- 
tional burden  upon  its  buck,  and  cannot,  therefore,  in  future,  be  so  prosperous 
as  in  the  past.  Let  this  fact  be  practically  acknowledged  by  the  people  at 
large:  for  it  is  no  more  healthy  for  a  community  than  for  an  individual  to  for; 
get  its  debts. —  linited  Slates  Economist. 

10.— THE  COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Steadily  and  rapidly  Phfladelphia  has  grown  in  wealth  and  population,  des- 
pite her  comparative  neglect  of  foreign  commerce  and  internal  trade,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  more  earnest  and  vigorous  efforts  are  not  made  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  that  should  be  derived  from  her  superior  geographical  position  and 
magnificent  system  of  railway  connections.  We  are  entering  upon  an  impor- 
tant era  of  our  municipal  history.  The  close  of  the  war  will  probably  render 
unprofitable  some  branches  of  manufactures,  from  which  large  revenues  have 
heretofore  been  derived;  and  there  is  an  additional  necessity  for  extending  our 
commercial  relations  with  the  West  and  South.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
by  a  new  connection  which  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  December, 
materiilly  shortened  the  route  to  Cincinnati,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of 
ninety  mile^  in  distance  and  a  charge  of  from  $  1  to  $3  per  ton  In  freights  over 
New  York  in  our  transactions  with  the  merchants  of  all  the  Western  States. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  railway,  looked  forward  to  for  many  years  as  an  im- 
portant link  to  turn  toward  our  city  the  rich  trade  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes, 
is  now  in  successful  operation.  Lines  of  steamships,  for  which  subscriptions 
have  long  been  solicited,  seem  now  on  the  point  of  being  established,  and  every 
inducement  exists  necessary  to  encourage  the  development  of  that  ambitious 
and  restless  commercial  spirit  which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of  many 
American  cities.  In  our  past  history  numerous  •  brilliant  successes  have  been 
achieved  on  the  one  hand,  and  many  rich  houses  ruined  in  the  terrible  financial^ 
storms  that  have  conyulsed  our  country  on  the  other.    But  while  we  cannot 
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doubt  the  general  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has  indaced  the  iavestmeat  of  a 
large  proportion  of  Philadelphia  capital  in  mannfactaring  and  mining  enter- 
prises, our  wealthy  citizens  snould  be  more  keenly  alive  to  the  unusual  induce- 
ments which  now,  more  than  at  any  former  period,  seem  to  await  investment« 
in  conunercial  enterprises.  No  place  on  the  continent  possesses  greater  natural 
advantages,  and  it  would  require  but  a  slight  effort  to  secure  a  marked  increase 
of  our  iT&de,-^Philadelphia  Press, 

11.— COMMERCE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has  prepared  with  great  care  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  statistics : 

EIGN    IMPORTS    AT    MBW    TOUT. 

Total 
|181,361,6'78 
129,849,619 
194,097,662 
18l,3'71,472 
167,860,238 
218,666,649 
230,618,129 
162,867»067 
246,166,616 
238,260,460 
162.768,790 
174,662,817 
187,614,677 
218,126,760 
224,742,419 

Under  the  head  of  dutiable,  in  the  above  table,  we  have  given  both  the 
amount  entered  directly  for  consumption  and  that  entered  for  warehousing,  to 
show  the  total  of  duty-paying  g^os  landed  at  the  port  The  total  receipts  of 
free  goods  are  each  year  decreasing,  nearly  all  of  the  imports  now  being  charge- 
able with  duty. 

TOTAL    IMPORTS. 

C:        *    Months.               1883.  1868.  1864.                       1866. 

January $12,620,829  |16,739,576      $18,977,394.  $10,620,117 

February...   18,872,140  12,027,846  21,643,937  11,478,668 

March 18,719,866  18,930,896  23,667,119  16,012,373 

April 13,262,882  17,386,316  26,168,681  14,147,464 

May 14,248,621  14,824,928  23,976,144  12,876,109 

June 12,336,196  12,697.616  28,926,314  46,866,821 

July 20,863,202  16,003,677  22,388,299  19.161,838 

August 14,804,843  16,038,129  18,228,463  24,476,608 

September..   18,147,917  16,499,940  10,639,469  22,674,496 

October 13,413,906  16,894,967  10,088,308  23,134,676 

November..   10,309,398  16,046,696  8,697.594  27,236.661 

December..  T  18,072,618  17.126,098  9,985,098  26,048,099 


Year. 

FOREIQN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORK. 

Dutiable.     Free  Goods.     Specie. 

1861 

,...$119,692,264 

$9,719,771 

$2,049,548 

1852 

...  116,836,052 

12,106,842 

2,408,225 

1853 

....  179,612,412 

12,166,887 

2.429.988 

1864 

...  163,494,984 

16.768,916 

2,107,672 

1866 

, ...  142,900,661 

14,103,946 

1866,631 

1856 

....  198,889,646 

17,902,678 

1,814,426 

1867 

, ...  196,279,862 

21,440,784 

12,898,088 

1858 

....  128,678,266 

22,024,691 

2,264,120 

1869 

. ...  218.640,368 

28,708,782 

2.816,421 

1860 

201.401,688 

28,006.447 

8,862,880 

1861  .... 

96,326,469 

80,353,918 

87,088,418 

1862 

149,970,416 

28,291,626 

1,890,277 

1863 

....  174,621,766 

11,667,000 

1,625,811 

1864 

204,128,236 

11,731,902 

2.266,622 

1866 

212,208.301 

10,410,837 

2,123,281 

Total $174,662,317     $187,614,677    $218,126,760    $224,742,419 

CLASSIFICATION    09    IMPORTS  AT    ITEW    YORK. 

1868.  1864.  1866. 

Dry  goods $67,274,647  $71,689,762  $91,966,188 

General  merchandise 118,814,219  144,270,386  130,664,000 

Specie 1,626,811  2,266,622  2,123,281 

r     Total  imports :$187,614,577      $218,126,760      $224,742,419 

^     We  have  heretofore  given  a  summary  of  the  receipts  for  duties,  but  repeat 
the  statement  in  tabular  form  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers : 
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REOmPTd  OF    0VST0M8    AT  NEW    YORK. 

Months.             18e2.                           1868.  18«1  1895. 

January $3,861,667  22   |4,127,906  82  |6,180,686  09  |4,281,737  47 

February 8,666,063  88    8,690,713  97  7,474,027  98  4,791,247  10 

March 4,626,862  86    4,664,460  IS  7,669,770  47  6.392,099  26 

April 4,149,962  86    8,967,197  67  18,982.666  60  6.809,994  84 

May 4,704,924  62    8,878,866  42  3,865,186  46  8.183,428  00 

June 4,664,927  19         8,788,984  06  8,81 1,148  48  7,837,076  84 

July 7,211,817  68         4,912,718  49  8,686,848  44  9,778,276  66 

Atiguat 4.762.681  64         6,296,736  68  6,237,864  17  13,118,689  60 

September  ..   6,289.046  60        7,270,643  66  4.084,492  64  12,929.616  64 

October 4,809.419  87         6,288,948  46  8.670,188  88  10,978,618  01 

November...   3.003,270  23        6,076,846  24  8,466,166  68  9,933,488  76 

December  . . .  2,664,698  82        6,248,189  08  8,440,852  67  8,348,750  81 

Total 152,264,1 1«  72    $58,886,054  42  $66,987,127  71  $101,772,906  94 

SZP0RT8  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE. 

Qnarter              18«2.                      1868.  1864  1866i 

First $82,076,668       $60,614,908  $41,429,766  $46.710,1 18 

Second 29,798,344        41,146,726  48,446,686  24,216,567 

Third 45,818,299     .    88,825,587  79,519,134  40,621,493 

Fourth 49,747,611        40,228,747  52,426,966  67.178,421 

Total $166,984,822     $170,718,968  $221,822,542     $178,626,600 

TOTAL    EXPORTS. 

MontbA               1869.                      1868.  1861     '  1865. 

January $14,888,487       $19,696,868  $17,609,749  $19,746,461 

February 14,112,848         22,400,148  17,211,776  16,774,008 

March 11,980,714         23,696,082  16.883,286  14,779,626 

April 12,708,797         14,004,940  19,764.062  8.682,897 

May 16,832,097         16,002,780  21,682,209  16,518,846 

June 20,832,375         16,496,293  25,887,681  13,446,116 

July 23,684,915         21,092,787  83,585,866  13,686,061 

August 17,488,701         14,464,809  29,977,982  16,235,475 

September...   19,061,471         15,492,518  21,739,826  15,623,814 

October 26,797,936        21,219,549  20,431.789  28,788,469 

November...  20,603,942        17,292,486  20,478,699  26,126,758 

December...   18,989,615         18,619,884  27,410,438  26,677.766 

Total $216,871,848     $220,465,034  $272,648,168     $208,680,282 


ART.  H.-DEPARTMENT  OF  IKTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  AMERICA. 

The  recent  war,  whilst  it  taxed  to  the  utmost,  the  capacities  of  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  interposed  obstructions  very  naturally  to  tlie  opening  of 
new  routes,  and  suspended  action  upon  many  that  wore  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. According  to  the  Banker't  Magazine,  which  is  our  autlioritv  for  the  sta- 
tistics which  follow,  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  Union  was  as  follows : 

Miles.  Miles. 

1886 1,098  1860 80,635 

1840 2,818  1861 81,286 

1845 4,638  1862 82,120 

1850 9,021  1868 83,169 

1866 .18,874  1864 33,908 
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RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Staiemevt  exhibidng  the  Mileage  of  Railroadx  in  its  relation  to  Area,  PopnIalioPf 
and  Wealthy  for  each  Stale  and  cluster  of  States,  deduced  from  the  official 
returns  for  the  year  1860  ;  also,  the  Average  Dividends  on  Stock  in  1860. 
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The  Southern  roads  were  worked  with  prodigious  energy,  and  without  them 
the  war,  on  the  scale  that  it  was  conducted,  would  have  been  impracticable. 
But  two  or  three  short  routes  were  opened  during  the  pressure  of  hostilities, 
and,  in  the  conflict  of  the  armies,  most  of  the  roads  were  more  or  less  torn  up 
or  destroyed,  and  all  of  them  came  out  of  the  struggle  wilh  greatly  impaired 
means,  with  deficient  tracks  and  worn  out  iron,  with  exhau^>tion  of  locomotives 
and  cars.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  roads  were  enabled  to  work  eo  long,  cut  off 
as  the  country  was  from  all  external  means  of  repair  and  supply.  The  energy 
which  kept  them  at  work  amid  the  Herculean  discouragements  that  existed,  is 
one  ot  the  miracles  of  the  times.  That  energy  was  not  exhausted  with  the  war 
It  is  manifesting  it«elf  in  a  tliou?nnd  forms  to-tUy,  and  from  Virginia  to  Texas 
every  road  is  being  rapidly  restored,  and  repaying  the  eflforts  of  the  Companies 
with  the  most  splendid  results.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are,  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  New  Orleans  and  Great  Northern,  and  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston.  Their  bonds  and  stocks  must  rapidly  reach,  and  will,  no  aoubt,  go 
beyond  their  previous  values.  Capital  should  seek  these  channels  of  invest- 
ment, and  never  before  was  a  greater  and  more  inviting  field  opened  to  it. 


2.— NEW  ORLEANS  AND  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  the  President  of  the  Company,  C.  C.  Shacke'ford,  for  a 
copy  of  the  Report  for  1866.  He  shows  a  gratifying  increase  of  business 
since  the  return  of  peace.  The  receipts  were  in  July  |28,648 ;  in  August 
$37,174,  in  Sep.  $54,442,  October  $80,469,  November  $114,799. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  road  (exclusive  of  the  Bonded  debt)  is  $1,679,- 
016.     The  President  says : 

Of  the  above  amount  $669,823  98  is  for  debts  made  prior  to  May,  1862,  and 
the  sum  of  $909,171  86  is  for  overdue  coupons  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds. 
None  on  the  second  mortgage  bonds  have  been  definitely  disposed  of,  though 
some  have  been  pledged  as  security  for  the  obligations  of  the  Company.  Of 
the  $669,843  98,  $220,000  is  due  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  loans  which,  with- 
but  doubt,  can  be  extended  to  such  time  as  will  meet  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
pany to  pay.  The  $909,171  85,  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Company,  it  is  expected  to  fund,  and  a  sinking  fund  created  to  ensure  their 
liquidation.  Such  an  arrangement,  we  are  assured,  will  receive  the  assent  of 
the  foreign  bondholders,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coupon  creditors  of  our  own 
country.  After  deducting  the  debts  due  on  account  of  coupons  and  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  the  Company  will  have  to  provide  for  the  balance  of  the 
floating  debt,  say  $449,000,  which  can,  no  doubt,  be  arranged  on  terms  equally 
satisfactory  as  tho^e  for  the  overdue  coupons. 

The  operations  of  the  road  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most 
san^ine,  and,  should  a  proper  and  judicious  policy  hereafter  mark  its  adminis- 
tration, there  can  be  no  doubt  the  great  interest  which  the  two  States  and  the 
city  have  in  this  corporation  can  be  preserved  to  them  intact,  and  the  views 
and  hopes  of  the  originators  and  founders  of  this  great  enterprise  be  fully  real- 
ized. 

•  8.— RAILROAD   CONNECTIONS   BETWEEN  TEXAS  AND  MISSOURI. 

The  Texas  papers  are  now  discussing  the  propriety  of  opening  an  early  com- 
munication by  railroad  with  Missouri  and  the  Northwest,  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  Texas  is  speedily  to  become  the  greatest  State  in  the  South.  The 
proposition  is  to  extend  her  Central  Railroad  to  Red  River,  where  it  will  be 
met  by  the  road  now  being  constructed  from  Kansas  City  to  that  point.  The 
Dallas  Herald  speaks  with  confidence  cf  the  rapid  prosecution  of  this  great 
work,  and  remarks  as  follows  upon  it: 

The  completion  of  a  railroad  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
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with  the  Gulf  of  Mezfoo,  will  be  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Southwest — 
will  be  A  starting  point  from  which  will  date  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  pros- 
perity now  not  anticipated  or  dreamed  of  by  those  who  most  hopefully  and 
eanguinely  look  forward  to  the  ushering  in  of  that  "  better  day  coming,**  that 
we  have  so  long  heard  of  The  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston  will  pass 
through  the  largest  belt  of  rich  and  productive  land  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. 

For  six  hundred  and  forty  miles,  the  distance  between  Galveston,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri  river,  the  road  will  pass  through 
eight  degrees  of  latitude,  over  a  country  unsurpassed  for  fertility  of  soil,  or 
salubrity  of  climate,  and  abounding  m  rich  mines  of  valuable  minerals.  No  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  will  traverse  a  country  capable  of  producing  the 
cereals  in  such  abundance,  with  such  certainty,  and  so  little  labor,  as  the  road 
from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston.  No  road  will  have  such  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  freight  furnished  it  for  transportation,  nor  will  any  other  road  com- 
pete with  this  in  the  passenger  list.  In  a  word,  this  road  will  become  the 
great  highway  of  travel,  for  all  the  produce  of  the  great  West  which  seeks  a 
direct  outlet  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Europe  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
And  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  road  it  will  require  a 
double  track  to  carry  the  freight  that  will  await  transportation.  It  will  make 
Galveeton  the  largest  grain  market  in  America,  and  mcrease  the  business  of 
Kansas  City  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it,  in  a  few  years,  rival  St.  Louis  in 
population  and  wealth. 

The  amount  of  produce  that  would  be  raised  in  Northern  Texas,  and  sent  to 
market  on  this  road  is  beyond  the  conception  of  any  man,  it  would  increase 
our  wealth  and  population  more  than  a  hundred  fold ;  it  would  beget  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  enterprise  among  our  people  rarely.ever  before  equalled  in  any 
country. 

We  can  raise  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  seventy-five  bushels  of  barley,  and  fifty  bushels  each,  of  oats  and 
rye  per  acre.  Wheat,  at  this  time,  can  he  purchased  In  Dallas  for  75  cents  per 
bushel,  and  barley  usually  sells  here  for  80  cents  per  bushel  The  same  article 
of  wheat  will  command  to-day  in  Elansas  City  $1  90,  specie ;  and  barley  very 
rarely  if  ever  sells  in  Kansas  City  for  less  than  $1  50  per  bushel ;  the  same  rate 
of  increase  applies  to  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.  All  the  articles  we  have  enumer- 
ated can  be  raised  in  Northern  Texas  in  great  abundance  and  with  less  labor 
than  in  any  other  State  except  California. 

4.— NEW  RAILROAD  LINK  CONNECTING  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Wb  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  J.  W.  Lapsley,  Esq., 
which  develops  to  the  capitalists  of  the  country  a  new  enterprise,  to  wit:  the 
opening  of  a  railroad  between  Dalton,  Georgia  and  Blue  Mountain,  Alabama. 
The  road  will  form  the  shortest  and  most  complete  route  of  travel  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  New  Orleans  and  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  also  with  the  great 
Hues  connecting  with  California.  Its  connections  will  be  through  Lynchburg, 
Knoxville,  Dalton,  Selma,  Meridian,  Jackson  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  total 
length  from  Portland  will  be  1,816  miles,  from  New  York  1,468  miles. 

It  corameDces  at  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  proceeds  thence  by  way  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Pluladelpha  and  Baltimore,  to  Washington  City,  and  is  now  ' 
in  operation ;  thence  by  Alexandria,  Gordonsville,  Charlottesville,  Lynchburg, 
Wytheville,  Abington  and  other  towns  in  Virginia,  and  Bristol  and  Knoxville 
and  Cleveland  in  Tennessee,  to  Dalton  in  Georgia;  thence  by  Jacksonville, 
Talladega,  Columbiana,  and  Montivallo  to  Selma,  Alabama ;  thence  by  Union- 
town  and  Dcniopolis  in  Alabama  to  Meridian  in  Mississippi,  where  a  junction 
is  formed  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road;  thence  to  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
where  a  junction  is  made  with  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern 
road ;  and  by  the  latter  road  from  Jackson  to  New  Orleans.  From  Jackson, 
the  line  proceeds  directly  forward lo  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  river.    From 
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Vwksburg  the  line  proceeds  still  directly  forward,  by  -way  of  Monroe  and 
Slireveport,  Louisiana,  into  Texas,  "where  it  is  to  connect  with  an  important 
line  in  that  State.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  road  between  Vicksbnrg 
and  Bhreveport  was  constructed  before  the  war,  which  caused  a  suspension  of 
the  work.  This  will  doubtless  be  resumed  before  a  grent  while,  and  carried 
forward  to  completion,  and  will  enable  the  road  from  vicksburg,  eastward,  to 
command  a  large  amount  of  travel  from  Louisiana  and  Texas,  northward  and 
Mstward,  and  thence  into  these  States,  and  the  central  and  western  portion  of 
Mississippi.  But  for  the  present  let  the  line  westward  from  Jackson  be  left 
out  of  view,  and  confine  attention  to  the  line  as  traced  from  Portland  to  New 
Orleans.  This  line  (the  link  hereinafter  referred  to  being  supyplied)  presents 
the  shortest  route  in  existence  between  the  commercial  cities  of  the  north  and 
the  great  southern  mart  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi.  The  route  may  be 
shortened,  as  it  is  confidently  expected  It  will  be,  by  improvements  projected 
southward  from  Selraa,  and  partly  constructed,  to  which  attention  will  herein- 
after be  directed.  In  view  of  this  simple,  but  potent  statement,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  doubting  that  the  roads  comprising  this  great  central  through  line 
will  have  a  very  large  and  regular,  and  of  course  profitable  through  business 
both  ways.  In  addition  to  the  marked  advantage  possessed  of  being  the  most 
direct  and  shortest  route,  it  embraces  other  commanding  advantages  and  at- 
tractions, some  of  which  will  hereinafter  be  pointed  out  This  route  must  com- 
mand, in  addition  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  through  travel  between  the  northern 
cities  and  New  Orleans,  and  other  important  points  on  or  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  great  through  mails  and  express  business,  which  must  be  highly 
remunerative;  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  business  which,  as  it  will  be  shown, 
roust  be  very  large  and  profitable  on  that  portion  of  the  line  to  which  special 
attention  will  be  presently  directed. 

This  line,  with  collateral,  auxiliary  and  tributary  lines,  is  marked  out  and  ex- 
hibited on  the  map  hereto  attached,  affording  at  a  view,  striking  evidence  of  its 
great,  and  may  it  not  be  added,  unequalled  advantages.  The  roads  composing 
this  line  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  covering  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles,  are  named  in  an  exhibit  hereto  attached.  It  is  a  fact  which 
will  probably  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  subject,  that 
of  this  great  line,  only  about  one  hundred  miles  over  an  almost  unbroken  plain, 
remain  uncompleted.  With  this  i>hort  link  supplied,  and  some  five  miles  on 
another  portion  of  the  line  to  be  finished,  passengers  might  enter  the  cars  at 
Portland,  and  not  quit  ihem  except  at  New  \  ork,  (the  crossing  of  the  Potomac 
at  Washington  being  provided  for  as  proposed,)  until  reaching  New  Orleans  in 
about  seventy-two  houra  (three  days)  from  Portland ;  and  this,  without  exceed- 
ing or  hardiv  coming  up  to  the  speed  practiced  on  some  of  the  leading  lO'ids 
of  the  North.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  by  this  route 
being  a  little  under  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  trains  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  including  the  stoppages,  would  reach 
New  Orleans  from  New  York  in  fifty-nine  hours ;  or  in  seventy  hours,  if  the 
speed  be  reduced  to  the  comparative  low  rate  of  only  twenty-one  miles  per  hour. 

The  line  from  the  north  is  completed  to  Dalton,  in  Georgia  From  there  to 
Blue  Mountain  the  terminus  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee River  Road,  Uie  distance  is  about  one  hundred  and  two  miles  over  the 
route  which  has  been  surveyed,  and  graded  in  part,  the  work  remaining  to^  be 
done  beinff  generally  very  light.  The  entire  work  for  completing  this  link 
could,  without  great  effort,  be  finished  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months. 
Abundant  labor  Tor  the  work  could  be  obtained  on  and  near  the  line  of  the  road, 
and  if  desired,  the  track  laying  could  be  commenced  at  both  ends,  and  prose- 
cuted steadily,  so  soon  as  the  iron  should  be  provided.  The  timber  required 
for  cro884ies  and  other  purposes,  abounds  along  the  line,  l^e  sum  estimated 
and  deemed  ample  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  is  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  (hilars.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  a  portion  of  the  Akbama 
and  Tennessee  Road,  which  would  give  that  road  a  length  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  miles. 

VOL.  V.-NO.  III.  21 
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1.  FREEDMAN'8  BUREAU  BILL.         Y*   ^ 

Thk  following  is  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  nearly  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  which  was  happily  vetoed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     It  is  important  to  be  preserved  in  our  pages: 

Section  1.  Ttiat  the  act  to  establiBh  a  Bnrean  for  the  relief  of  Freedmen  and 
Refugees,  approved  March  3,  1865,  rhall  continue  in  force  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law ;  shall  extend  to  refugees  and  freedmen  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  President  may  divide  the  section  of  country,  containing 
such  refugees  and  freedmen  into  districts,  each  containing  one  or  more  States 
not  to  exceed  twelve  in  number;  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  appoint  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  each  of  said  districts,  who 
shall  give  the  same  bonds,  and  receive  the  same  compensation  and  perform  the 
same  duties  prescribed  by  this  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment;  or 
said  bureau  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  a  Commis- 
sioner and  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  be  detailed  from  the  army,  in  which  event 
each  officer  so  assigned  to  duty  shall  serve  without  increase  of  pay  or  allowance. 
Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  shall 
divide  each  district  into  a  number  of  8al>*districts,  not  to  exceed  tiie  Lumber  of 
counties  or  parishes  in  each  State,  and  shall  assign  to  each  sub^listrict  at  least 
one  agent,  either  a  citizen,  an  officer  of  the  army  or  enlisted  man,  who,  if  an 
officer,  shall  serve  without  additional  compensation  or  allowance:  and  if  a  cit- 
izen or  enlisted  man,  shall  receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,600  per  annum ; 
and  such  agent  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  the  oath 
presciibed  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  Each 
Assistant  Commissioner  may  employ  not  exceeding  six  clerks;  one  of  the  tliird 
class  and  five  of  tlie  first-class ;  ana  each  agent  of  a  sub-district  may  employ 
two  clerks  of  the  first-class.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  War  Department  and  the  Commissioner,  shall  extend  military  jurisdiction 
over-all  the  employees,  agents  and  officers  of  this  bureau,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  imposed  or  authorized  by  this  act,  or  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  supple- 
mentary. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct  such  issues  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, fuel  and  other  supplies,,  including  medical  stores  and  transportation,  and 
am)rd  such  aid,  medical  or  otherwise,  as  h^  may  deem  needful  for  the  immediate 
and  temporary  shelter  and  supply  of  destitute  and  suffering  refugees  and  freed- 
men and  their  wives  and  children,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
direct. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  reserve  from  sale  or  from  settle- 
ment under  the  Homestead  or  Pre-emptioalaws,  and  to  set  apart  fur  the  use  of 
freedmen  and  loyal  refugees,  unoccupied  lands  in  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Ark- 
ansas, not  exceeding  in  all  three  millions  of  acres  of  good  land  ;  and  the  Com- 
missioner, under  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  cause  the  same,  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  allotted  and  consigned,  In  parcels  not  exceeding  forty  acres  each, 
to  the  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen,  who  shall  be  protected  in  the  use  and  enjoy, 
ment  thereof,  for  such  term  of  time  and  at  such  annual  rent  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Commissioner  and  such  refugees  and  freedmen.  The  rental  shall 
be  based  upon  a  valuation  of  the  land,  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioner  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  by  regulation,  prescribe 
at  the  end  of  such  term,  or  sooner,  if  the  Commissioner  shall  assent  thereto.  The 
occupants  of  any  parcels  assigned  may  purchase  land  and  receive  the  title  thereto 
from  the  United  States  in  fee,  upon  paying  therefor  the  value  of  the  land  ascer- 
tained as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  occupants  of  Lands  under  Major-General  Sherman's  Special 
Field  Order,  dated  at  Savannah,  January  16, 1865,  are  hereby  confirmed  in  their 
poisessions  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  said  order,  and  no  per- 
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ABT.  XIY.-MISCELLANT. 

1.— IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UlJlTED  STATES. 

The  following  statistics  are  more  recent  than  those  which  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Rktibw: 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  who  ha^e  arrived  in 
New  York  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  Slst  of  October,  1865,  and  their  destination : 


Destination.  No. 

Arkansas 5 

Alabama. 0 

British  Columbia 14 

Canada 1,448 

California 969 

Connecticut. 2,254 

Colorado 9 

Cuba 88 

Delaware 162 

District  of  Columbia 1,187 

Florida 4 

Georgia 18 

Illinois :... 14,878 

Iowa 8,076 

Indiana. 2,181 

Kentucky 1,008 

Kansas 827 

Louisiana 259 

Massachusetts 8,578 

Maryland 1,725 

Maine 814 

Michigan 2,761 

Minnesota. 1 ,814 


Destination.  Kow 

Missouri 8,657 

Mexico ., 88 

Mississippi   21 

New  Hampshire « 187 

No  r  a  Sco  tfa 88 

New  York  SWU 78,426 

New  Jersey 4,994 

Nebraska 92 

North  Carolina. 19 

New  Brunswick 45 

Oregon 14 

Ohio 8,892 

Pennsylrania 20,928 

Rhode  Island 1,115 

South  Ciirolina 45 

South  America 80 

Texas 21 

Tennessee 850 

Vermont 289 

UUh 1,080 

Virginia 465 

West  ladies 11 

Wisconsin , 4,744 


Total 162,918 

2.-INTERNAL  REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  tables  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  show  that  the  receipts  of  internal  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1865,  were  $211,129,529  17,  of  which  the  amount  collected  through  the  collectors 
and  assessors,  was  $183,118,884  69.  The  expense  of  collecting  this  sum  was 
$4,769,666  81,  and  the  several  States  eontributed  to  the  following  amounts : 

Maine $2,408,867  11 

New  Hampshire 2,424.917  71 

Vermont 778,668  27 

Massachusetts 28,250,866  96 

Rhode  Island 8,946,846  68 

Connecticut 6,009,998  84 

New  York 48,940,666  60 

New  Jersey 7,167,012  62 

Pennsylvania. 27,811,687  68 

Delaware •. 765,208  18 

Maryland 4,966,086  86 

Virginia 219.888  86 

West  Virginia 628,276  61 

Kentucky.: 4,691,846  82 

Tennessee. 1,616,957  78 

Louisiana 1,616,188  64 

Ohio 15,296,128  44 


Indiana $4  671,621  89 

Illinois 9,174,870  81 

Michigan 2,644,025  01 

Wisconsin 1,176,200  19 

Minnesota 246,948  78 

Iowa 1,669.161  64 

Missouri 6,243,649  89 

Kansas 209,578  62 

California 8,840,876  95 

Oregon 158,191  14 

Nevada 285,278  27 

Colorado 180,052  01 

Nebraska 66,054  60 

New  Mexico 49,042  98 

Utah 41,625  93 

Washington 76,740  68 

Montana 86,022  98 


The  sources  of  these  amounts  have  been  as  follows : 
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If  anufactaret  and  prodac-                            Schedale  A 780,2^  5S 

lions $104,879,609  63    Passports 29,588  29 

Slaughtered  animal 1,261,857  09    Special  income 28,929,812  08 

GrossreceipU ...  8,891,87118    Penalties 517,627  41 

Sales 4,062,248  54    Dividends. 14,885,606  68 

Licenses 12.618,478  67    Salaries. 2,826,288  81 

Income 20,740,451  88    Stamps 11,162,892  14 

Legacies '.  546,708  17  United  SUtes  Marshals. .  2,785  29 

Total $211,129,529  17 

The  large  sum  of  $104,000,000,  derived  from  manufactures  and  productions,  is 
principally  obtained  from  the  following  sources : 

Boots  and  shoes $8,280,627  20    Qas. 1,848,824  55 

Cigars 8,072,476  56    Leather 4,887.266  77 

Clothing 6,820,926  65    Petroleum 2,951,218  87 

Manufactures  of  cotton ....  6,747,928  18    Paper. 1,052,475  88 

Raw  cotton. 1,772,988  48    Sugar 2,144,408  15 

Distilled  spirits 15,995,701  66    Tobacco. 7,927,020  62 

Fermented  liquors. 7  8,657,181  06    WooUen  fabrics 7,947,074  21 

Furniture 2,788,246  98 

8.-PEDERAL  QUARTER-MASTER'S  WAR  STATISTICS. 

Those  of  us  who  were  familiar  with,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  late  Confederate 
States  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  hours  of  its  existence,  will  not  fail  to  be  im- 

{>ressed  by  the  contrast  of  its  statistical  data  with  that  which  is  furnished  in  the 
bllowing,  taken  from  the  New  York  Tfibun«,  To  think  of  the  woollen  blankets, 
the  boots  and  shoes,  the  drawers,  flannel  shirts  and  stocking,  the  inexhaustible 
provisions,  the  telegrapha  and  the  railroads  t  Look  upon  this  picture  and  then 
on  that ! 

*'  We  learn,  then,  that  our  Goremment,  during  the  war,  had  at  its  command  over 
40,000  miles  of  railroad.  Of  this,  1769  miles  were  exclusively  military,  and  man- 
aged by  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  there 
were  6228  miles  of  telegraph ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  armies  swayed 
backward  and  forward  —never,  however,  swaying  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  electric 
wire—he  tells  us  that  there  were  15,000  miles  abandoned,  torn  down  and  reconstruc- 
ted during  hostilities.  The  facility  with  which  these  roads  were  put  down  and  wires 
put  up,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  which  General  Meigs  mentions  with  natural 
pride,  that  the  Etowah  bridge,  625  feet  long  and  75  feet  high,  was  built  in  six  days, 
while  the  Chattahoochee  bndge,  740  feet  long  and  90  feet  high,  was  built  in  four 
days.  During  the  last  year  we  used  214,102  norses  and  58,818  mules.  These  poor, 
dear  creatures  were  hardly  ridden,  especially  when  the  merciless  genius  of  Sheri- 
dan contrdlled  the  cavalry  of  the  Potomac.  How  fearfully  he  rode  his  men  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  a  horse  did  not  last  a  man  more  than  four  months, 
and  that  his  army  had  to  be  remounted  three  times  a  year. 

"To  feed  these  horses,  when  in  Grant's  army,  cost  $1 ,000,000  a  month.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  whole  Government  did  not  cost  more  than  what  was  last  year  paid 
for  forage  for  the  horses  of  one  of  its  armies.  If  our  readers  are  anxious  to  know 
bow  much  the  horses  of  an  army  eat,  Geo.  Meigs  will  inform  them.  During  the 
war  we  gave  them  nearly  28,000,o00  bushels  ofcorn,  about  79,000,000  bushels  of 
oats,  more  than  1,500,000  tons  of  hay,  and  21,000  tons  of  straw.  This  does  not  in- 
clude what  was  gathered  from  the  country.  It  was  enough,  Heaven  knows,  for  it 
cost  us  over  $155,000,000.  Horrible  life  and  blood  exhauster— war !  How  many 
schools  this  would  have  built— how  many  miles  of  railroad  to  the  Pacific !  It  was 
eaten  up  by  slavery  in  its  vain  struggle  to  live. 

**  During  the  last  year  $105,01 9,406  was  paid  for  clothing  and  equipage.  The  boys 
were  well  clad  and  shod.  They  had  about  400,000  jackets,  but,  being  much  on  their 
feet,  insisted  upon  having  over  8,000,000  each  of  trowsers,  drawers  and  flannel 
shirts.  They  were  well  protected,  too,  as  Uucle  Sam  gave  them  1,746,084  woolen 
blankets,  to  keep  oS*  the  dew  and  rain  and  snow.  Nor  were  they  allowed  to  be 
thirsty,  for  over  1,000,000  of  canteens  were  strapped  to  their  knapsacks.  Between 
2,000,000  and  8,000,000  of  boots  and  shoes  kept  the  stones  from  cutting  their  feet, 
while  at  least  6,000,000  of  stockings  kept  their  ever-tramping  feet  easy  and  warm. 
About  2,000,000  of  knapsacks  andliaversacks  held  their  food  and  clothing.  As  they 
marched,  their  eountry^s  glory  was  reflected  from  10,000  flaes,  while  their  hearts ' 
were  made  merry  by  the  music  of  1400  fifes,  the  shrill  call  of  4000  bugles,  and  the 
rolling  of  nearly  16,000  drums." 
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Wk  are  now  fairlj  laonched  and  in  sail- 
ing trim  for  the  conduct  of  the  Rbtibw. 
The  encouragement  is  so  far  gratifying. 
There  were  difBcnlties  to  be  encountered 
—Herculean !  These  hare  been  met  and 
are  being  met  They  can  be  overcome. 
Say  the  Northern  radicals  **we  cannot 
forgire  your  past  offences;  say  certain 
and  not  a  few  of  our  old  friends  and 
associates  of  the  South,  you  have  depart- 
ed from  the  faith,  are  not  among  us  and, 
of  us,  and  talk  of  nationaUty!  Let  us 
be  judged  by  our  deeds  I  Radicals  North, 
and  over  sensiUre  critics  of  the  South, 
three  numbers  of  the  new  issue  of  the 
BsYiBW  are  before  you,  and  after  a  fair 
examination  of  them  we  ask  your  judg- 
ment. Are  we  not  in  the  path  of  recon- 
struction and  order,  peace  and  sound 
government ;  and  will  not  the  matter  we 
are  publishing  instruct  and  improve  you, 
and  when  Weighed  in  the  scale  with 
other  magazines  are  we  not  entitled  to 
liberal  support?  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  us,  we  are  independent  enough  to 
act  upon  our  own  judgment ;  and  having 
lead  public  opinion,  as  friends  and  ene- 
miss  alike  intimate,  in  the  past,  are  not  too 
old  and  have  not  too  much  experience 
to  attempt  to  lead  it  again.  This  we  say 
with  respectful  deference. 

In  our  opinion,  the  battle  for  the  South 
is  hereafter  to  he  fought  at  Ou  North  ;  and 
if  we  can  modify  the  action  of  the  radi- 
cals and  strengthen  and  sustain  the  arms 
of  the  Conservatives,  then  we  shall  have 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a 
great  service  to  those  with  whom  our 
whole  past  life  has  been  associated,  and 
with  whom  and  among  vfhotn  our  lot  w 
Uktly  to  he  catt  in  alt  the  future  ! 

It  is  comfortable,  at  least,  to  have  the 
God-speed  in  our  labors,  of  such  a  man 
as  the  writer  of  the  annexed  letter ; 

Lkxinoton,  Ya.,  20tb  Jan.,  1866. 
Mjf  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  happy  to  learn  by  your  letter 
of  the  20tb  ult.,  from  New  Orleans,  that 


Son  have  re-established  vour  valuable 
^BViBW  upon  a  large  and  liberal  basis, 
and  trust  that  you  will  be  able,  by  vour 
ability,  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the 
South. 

Yon  will  have  my  hearty  co-operation 
in  my  individuil  capacity. 

I  am  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  J.KE. 
To  J.  D.  B.  DbBow,  Esq. 

In  regard  to  the  position  occupied  in 
the  past  by  the  Editor  of  the  Rbvibw, 
the  following  will  be  a  fair  statement : 

1.  In  his  advocacy  of  State  rights  and 
States  remedies,  he  but  followed  the  po- 
litical teachers  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood.  Reared  in  the'  school  of  Jef- 
ferson, Calhoun,  Mi^son,  McDuffie,  he 
never  desired  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  per  m,  but  earnestly  and  openly 
combatted  for  the  rights  of  all  sections, 
believing  this  to  be  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  as  our 
fathers  framed  it,  and  devoted,  at  the 
same  time,  all  of  bis  energies  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  wealth  and 
resources. 

2.  It  was  his  prayer  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  wise  counsels,  and  by  a  just 
regard  to  the  rights,  interest  and  institu- 
tions of  all  sections,  the  United  Stataa 
Government  might  be  made  perpetual. 

8.  Assenting  to  the  doctrine  (now  for- 
ever overthrown  by  the  results  of  the 
war)  that  the  right  of  secession  was  in- 
volved in  our  theory  of  government,  be 
advocated  it  as  a  remedy  for  evils  which 
seemed  to  be  imminent, without  regarding 
it  in  its  nature  essentially  permanent  It 
might  lead  to  new  understandings  and 
new  compacts,  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
sections  would  be  observed  and  respected. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  eventuality  of 
war,  but  when  it  occurred,  never  doubt- 
ed as  to  the  path  of  duty.  Even  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  the  Confederacy, 
of  which  be  did  not  doubt,  he  conceived 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  sec- 
tions would  have  induced  an  international 
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compact,  ^hich  would  maiotaio  alli- 
ance and  affiliation  between  them  in  all 
the  future.  In  the  temper  which  pre- 
vailed he  favored  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Several  months  befoie  its 
termination  he  was  convinced  of  its  hope- 
lessness, and  favored  the  best  adjustment 
which  could  be  had  when  the  Commis- 
sioners met  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  It 
was  evident  that  the  cause  was  lost  long 
before  the  surrender  of  the  armies  of 
(General  Lee. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Revibw 
we  referred  to  our  tiavels  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  promised  to  continue  the 
subject.  The  results  of  our  experience 
and  observations  are  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  we  addressed  to  a 
friend  at  Nashville : 

"Everywhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  towns,  there 
are  evidences  of  ac#vity,  and  people,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
show  a  spirit  and  determination  in  grap- 
pling with  the  situation  which  Is  truly 
astonishing,  and  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness or  employment  is  already  crowded. 
The  planters,  however,  struggle  against 
a  thousand  difficulties.  The'  ruin  of  es- 
tates is  but  a  small  part.  They  are 
perplexed  and  worried  by  the  labor 
question,  and  until  a  few  days  it  seemed 
as  if  the  freedmen  had  abandoned  all 
thought  of  further  occupation.  More 
recently  they  are  contractors,  and  on  fa- 
vorable terms,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  greatest  distrust  prevails  of 
their  future.  The  planters  find  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  advances  to  work  the 
estates.  Capital  is  too  cautious  to  seek 
such  adventures.  Thousands  of  estates 
are  in  the  market  for  sale  at  half  or  quar- 
ter their  former  values,  or  for  rent ;  but 
there  are  few  transactions.  Agents  offer 
the  most  inviting  lists,  but  ofiSr  in  vain. 
The  capital  and  labor  which  was  to  have 
come  from  the  North  or  Europe  have  not 
yet  appeared,  and  the  evidence,  so  far,  is 
complete,  that  the  Southern  crops  for 
another  year  will  be  very  short. 

'*  There  is  an  intense  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  prevailmg,  and  the 
people  who  a  few  months  ago  accepted 
the  situation,  and  were  endeavoring  to 
perform  its  duties  in  good  faith,  express 
themselves  with  bitterness.  They  per- 
ceive a  disposition  in  the  national  coun- 
cils to  humble  and  degrade  them.  They 
are  required  to  make  sacrifices  from 
which  their  manhood  shrinks.  Their 
honest  professions  are  mistrusted  and 
the  magnanimity  which  might  have  been 


expected  from  a  generous  foe  has  not  been 
shown.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to 
the  President,  whose  noble  course  is 
universally  lauded.  Even  those  who 
were  called  Union  men  in  the  past,  and 
those  who  were  reconstructionists  during 
the  war,  speak  with  indication.  It  was 
not  for  this  they  bargained.  They  pre- 
dicted a  generous  poHcy  on  the  part  of 
the  North^  and  are  twitted  by  their  as- 
sociates with  their  over  confidence.  Cer- 
\Mn\j  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
public  sentiment,  and  the  radical  party 
may  take  credit  to  themselves  for  engen- 
dering feelings  of  alienation  and  hostility 
greater  than  would  have  resulted  from 
another  year  of  war. 

Ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  the 
Southern  people  were  devoted  to  the 
Confederacy,  gloned  in  its  achievements, 
doubted  not  an  instant  of  its  just  cause 
and  its  eventual  triumph,  and  sacrificedi 
or  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it,  all  they 
possessed  orexpected  to  possess  of  life  or 
property.  When  the-  crash  came  .they 
were  overwhelmed.  The  path  of  duty, 
however,  soon  opened  to  them.  The  con- 
queror  was  entitled  to  their  allegiance. 
They  would  give  it  freely,  openly,  un- 
reservedly, and  the  fidelity  wnich  they 
had  shown  to  the  extinct  government 

{)rove8  them  to  be  a  faithful  and  true  and 
oyal  people,  wherever  their  allegiance 
was  given.  Never  in  history  was  there 
a  more  generous  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  conquered  to  submit  themselves  with 
propriety  and  decorum.  No  repining,  no 
sullenness,  no  covert  hostility.  Their 
work  was  done— the  cause  had  failed— 
hopelessly,  and  they  acquiesced !  It  was 
pituiticable  to  have  worked  with  the  ex- 
isting elements,  and  produced  an  early 
restoration  of  good  feelings  and  a  return 
of  the  better  days  of  the  republic.  It  was 
the  alternative  left,  and  the  best  men  of 
the  South,  hoped  for  such  a  result.  The 
majority  of  the  North  had  it  in  their 
power  to  heal  up  all  the  old  wounds,  and 
so  to  reconstruct  society  as  to  make  one 
homogeneous  mass  out  of  our  people. 
Have  they  acted  with  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, moderation  and  justice,  or  from 
prejudice  and  passion?  Let  them  an- 
swer. 

*'  For  one  I  had  confidence  that  there 
was  a  sentiment  in  the  North  which 
would  become  the  dominant  one,  and 
which  would  sustain  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  President  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reconciliation  and  reconstruc- 
tion, and  80  declared  myself  openly 
and  publicly.  I  argued  it  from  his- 
tory and  from  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  was  the  clear  dictate  of 
interest  as  well  as  of  reason,  I  thought 
No  one  desired  more  than  I  did  to 
perpetuate  the  old  Union  upon  the 
basis  of  equal  rights  to  all  sections  and 
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the  inriolabilitj  of  the  Constitaiion.  I 
felt  with  Mr.  Calhoao,  that  under  the 
Constitution  it  was  a  Goremment  to  love 
honor  and  aerre.'  I  deplored  though  I 
admitted  the  necessity  under  which  the 
South  felt  herself  constrained  to  move. 
Her  fortunes  were  mine,  and  I  was  the 
last  to  jield  them.  I  gloried  in  them. 
But  that  is  ail  in  the  past.  I  am  a^ain  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  due 
to  that  Government^  to  which  I  had  the 
option  of  allegiance  or  not  (for  I  might 
^  hare  erai^rat^)  that  I  give  faithful  and 
true  service.  It  is  my  Government  and 
my  country,  and  I  should  do  all  in  my 
power  to  promote  her  prosperity,  her 
nonor  and  her  name.  I  have  entered 
upon  that  work  already  in  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  the  South.  There 
is  no  other  power  to  divide  allegiance 
with.  I  give  it  wholly  and  freely  or  not 
at  all,  and  this  I  believe  would  have  been 
the  sentiment  of  our  entire  people,  and 
will  yet  be  their  sentiment  if  wisdom 
and  prudence  rule  the  national  councils. 
God  grant  that  the  era  of  good  feeling 
may  return  and  that  speedily.'' 

A  new  work  upon  IbliUcal  Economy  is 
laid  upon  our  table  by  Charles  Scribner. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  L.  Perry,  who  is 
professor  of  History  and  Political  Econo- 
my in  Williams  College.  It  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  which  we  have  met  with 
which  discusses  practical  and  contem- 
porary questions  of  legislation,  such  as 
the  various  tariffs  of  the  United  States 
down  to  that  which  is  known  as  the 
Morrell  tariff,  and  the  various  tax  acts 
and  their  effects.  The  chapter  on  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  includes  a 
full  exposition  of  the  national  banking 
system  of  1868.  The  work  is  certainly 
a  desideratum  at  the  present  time. 

H.  S.  Foote,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  recently  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  has  very  promptly 
issued  the  volume  which  he  promised 
upon  (as  he  expresses  it)  Tli^  War  of  the 
MebeUion  or  Scylla  and  Charyhdi&f  pub- 
lished by  Harper  k  Brothers.  It  is  pre- 
faced by  a  very  accurate  portrait  of  the 
Ex-Governor.  We  have  only  had  time 
to  glance  over  it  and  discover  the  peculiar 
idiosyncracies  of  the  writer.  His  course 
of  observation  embraces  the  cause,  course 
and  consequences  of  the  late  civil  war. 
He  makes  some  very  interesting  notes 
upon  the  Erlanger  Loan,  the  Confiscation 


Act,  Southern  finances,  the  Dahlgren 
affair  and  treatment  of  prisoners.  In 
the  last  chapter  he  discusses  the  exe- 
cutive character  of  Mr.  Davis — peace 
movements  in  the  Confederate  Congress, 
and  the  cause  of  failure — informal  efforts 
of  the  author  and  others  to  make  peace 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  if  need  be  a 
counter'  revolution — failure  of  the  move- 
ment—dose of  the  war  and  remarks 
upon  it.  The  volume  is  very  readable, 
whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the  author 
in  his  speculations  and  details. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  A  Text 
Book  of  An  ftomy,  Pfiysiology  and  Hygiene, 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families;  by 
John  C.  Draper,  M.  D.,  with  170  illus- 
trations. 

Dr.  Draper  occupies  a  chair  in  these 
branches  of  study  both  in  the  Free  Aca- 
demy and  the  University  of  New  York. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
discussed  are  the  laws  of  reproduction — 
the  laws  of  human  life,  food,  drink, 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  tobacco,  the 
respiratory  system,  malaria  and  disin- 
fectants, hygiene  of  the  skin,  &c.  The 
writer  is  evidently  a  'man  of  great 
ability  in  this  department  of  science,  and 
his  treatise  is  calculated  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  student.  It  is  issued . 
in  neat  style. 

A  very  pretty  little  volume,  which  forms 
one  of  a  series  of  American  Hutoi-ieSy  and 
is  devoted  to  the  life  and  character  of 
George  Washington,  is  handed  us  by  * 
Gould  k  Lincoln,  Boston.  The  editor, 
Jacob  Abbott,  is  well-known  to  the  whole 
American  public  for  such  popular  bio- 
graphies and  histories.  The  other  vol- 
umes of  the  series  are :  Aboriginal  Am- 
erica; Discovery  of  America;  Southern 
Colonies ;  Northern  Colonies ;  Wars  of 
the  Colonies;  Revolt  of  the  Colonies ;  the 
Revolution. 

From  Ivison,  Phinney  k  Co.,  whose  card 

appears  in  our  advertising  columns,  we 

have 
1«  First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  VegetalU 

Physiology,    By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D. 

2.  Botany  for  Young  People  and  Com- 
mon Schools,    By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D. 

In  these  works,  the  author  who  has  a 
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wide  repaUtion  in  such  studies,  conden- 
ses all  that  is  Talaable  for  the  younger  or 
the  more  advanced  student  In  the  large 
work  there  are  over  800  wood  eograyings 
and  a  copious  glossary.  The  smaller 
shows  how  plants  grow,  and  makes  a 
popular  arrangement  of  common  plants, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  has  500  wood 
illustrations. 

Prom  Sheldon  &  Company  we  have  the 
following  works : 

1.  &p€rance.  By  Meta  Lander,  author 
of  "  Light  in  the  Dark  River,"  "  Marion 
Graham,"  etc 

2.  Analytical  and  PracHcal  Grammar, 
By  Bev.  Peter  Bullions,  D.D. 

8.  Common  School  Grammar.  By  Rev. 
Peter  Bullions,  D.D. 

These  works  are  very  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
country,  as  appears  in  the  circular  of 
the  publishers.  Mrs.  Sarah  WiUard,  a  very 
high  authority  North  and  South,  says : 

"  lu  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  am  happy 
to  assure  you  that  we  find  Dr.  Bullions' 
English  Grammar  an  admirable  text  book. 
We  have  used  it  for  many  years  ^ith  in- 
creasing  satisfaction.  We  deem  it  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  the  accuracy  and  fullness 
of  the  detail." 

Messrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  place 
us  under  further  obligations. 

1.  Wives  and  Daughters.  '  A  Novel,  by 
Mrs.  Gaskill,  with  illustrations. 

2.  Half  a  Million  of  Money,  by  Amelia 
'  Edwards,  author  of  Barbara's  History. 

8.  Guy  DevereU,  by  J.  Sheridan  Le 
Faun,  author  of  Uncle  Silas. 

4.  77ie  Belton  Estate,  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  author  of  Can  You  Forgive  Her,  Ac 

5.  A  Novel  L\fey  by  the  author  of  John 
Halifax  (Miss  Mulock). 

These  are  all  by  popular  and  well 
known  writers,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
the  series  of  popular  novels  by  Harper 
k  Brothers. 

W.  B.  Smith  db  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
send  us '  a  work  which  they  publish, 
entitled  Nameless,  a  novel  by  Fanny  M. 
Downing.  Second  edition.  These  gentle- 
men publish  also,  Lee's  Last  Campaign, 
The  Deserter's  Daughter,  Castine,  and' 
several  standard  school  books.    It  pleases 


OS  to  notice  the  enterprise  of  a  Southern 
publishing  house. 

Sanford  Howard,  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  re- 
ceive our  thanks  for  the  volume  which 
comprises  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Stats  of 
Michigan.    It  will  be  of  much  use  to  us. 

The  admirable  message  of  the  Pkbsi- 
DKNT,  defining  the  status  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  refusing  to  give  his  sanction 
to  tLe  provisions  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau bill,  has  given  new  confidence  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  strengthened 
the  hopes  of  conservative  men  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  belter  era,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  States 
will  soon  be  manifest  Violent  and  angry 
passions  must  give  way,  and  that  speedily. 
The  dictates  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of 
interest  require  it  Certainly,  no  enemy 
of  the  freedlnen  or  of  the  entire  country 
could  have  desired  a  greater  mishap  to 
either  than  must  have  resulted  from  the 
measure  which  the  President  so  fearless- 
ly vetoed,  placing  himself  thus  in  the 
rank  of  the  first  statesman  of  the  age. 
We  do  not  say  that  no  action  should  be 
had  by  Congress  in  reference  to  this  class 
of  men,  but  the  action  should  be  as 
limited  as  possible. 

The  sentimentof  the  South, with  regard 
to  the  freedman,  is  kindly  and  lenient 
It  is  no  fault  of  his  that  ruin  has  come 
upon  the  country.  He  performed  faith- 
fully his  obligations  as  a  slave,  when  not 
interfered  with,  and  will  faithfully  per- 
form those  of  the  freedman,  without  in- 
terference, left  to  the  operations  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  labor  all  ovei;  the  world.  The 
interest  of  the  employers  will  dictate 
kindness  and  ample  compensation,  if  his 
services  are  to  bd  f^tained,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  natural  laws  will  give  to  him 
civil  and  political  rights  as  fast  as  he  is 
enabled  to  enjoy  them.  We  may  trust 
society  for  this  at  the  South,  where  slav- 
ery lately  existed,  as  well  as  at  the  North 
where  it  existed  at  an  earlier  period. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Utopia 
may  be  I 
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We  were  the  friend  of  the  negro  in 
alarery,  and  are  hie  friend  now,  and 
would  see  his  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion ameliorated,  would  open  to  him  the 
channels  of  education,  advance  his  Intel* 
lect,  gnard  sacredljr  his  rights,  and  do 
everything  practicable  to  make  him  a 
sober,  orderly,  useful  and  happy  member 
of  the  oommnnity.  This  will  be  the  feel- 
ing of  the  entire  South. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  editor  of  the 
BxYiBW,  to  issue  from  the  press  as  soon 
as  arrangements  can  be  completed  with  a 
large  publishing  house,  the  following 
work: 

THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACr; 

BKore 
An  Exposition  of  ihe  ArgumenU  and  Doc- 
trines relied  upon  hy  Southern  Leaders 
to  establish  a  Separate  Oov^nmenty  and 
showing  the  gradual  formaUon  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Southern  people  leading  to 
that  event.  With  interesting  statistical 
and  other  documents  relating  to  Slavery 
as  it  existed^  the  Slave  Ihxde,  Southern 
Ihpulation  and  Pursuits^  Agriculture, 
LandSf  Stctples,  Improvements,  etc. 

With  steel  portraits  of  leading  Writers 
in  the  interest  of  the  movement  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Repuhlie. 
8  vols.,  800  pages  each,  octavo, 

BT  J.  D.  B.   DBBOW. 

The  work  will  condense,  in  a  compact 
form,  all  the  material  embraced  in  the  82 
Tolumes  of  the  Riyibw,  which  hare  been 
published ;  and  showing  the  grounds  of 
the  recent  great  conflict,  will  be  raluable 
for  the  study  of  the  historian,  the  scholar 
and  the  statesman  in  future  limes,  in  our 
own  country  and  abroad. 

It  will  be  a  necessary  companion  to 
those  Tolominous  works  which  are  in 
course  of  publication  at  the  North,  and 
which  minntely  detail  all  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  (emanating  from  Southern 
sources)  and  furnish  all  of  the  documents, 
reports  and  archives  of  the  States  engaged 
in  conflict  with  the  Union. 

A  fourth  volume  will  also  be  added  on 
the  Events  of  the  War,  for  which  the  ma- 
terial has  been  prepared  by  the  editor  in 
the   form    of  an   extended  diary.    For 


this  he  had  abundant  sources  of  inform- 
ation at  command,  having  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  trust,  and  in 
almost  all  of  the  States,  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Government  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Editor  will  spend  a  portion  of  the 
present  month  at  Washington  city,  and 
will  then  return  to  bis  office  at  Nashville. 
Notes  upon  bis  trip  to  New  Orleans 
appeared  in  the  February  number.  He 
returned  by  the  New  Orleans  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  which  was  in  excel- 
lent working  condition.  Found  Jackson 
improving  rapidly  since  the  war,  but 
could  not  say  as  much  for  Meridian. 
Conversed  with  the  President  of  the 
Southern  road,  who  furnished  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  trip  to  Europe  in 
the  service  of«the  road,  in  which  he  met 
with  such  success  as  must  put  the  enter- 
prise upon  the  most  satisfactory  basis. 
Took  the  cars  for  Nashville  via  Corinth. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  now  runs 
daily  trains,  and  has  an  abundance 
of  the  most  improved  cars.  Passed  on 
the  cars  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati, 
and  thence  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Rood  to  New  York;  making 
the  trip  from  Nashville  to  that  city  in 
fifty-six  hours. 


Wb  are  pleased  to  announce  the  forma 
tion  of  a  Virginia  Land  and  ImmigratiM, 
Company,  under  a  charter  from  the  legis- 
lature, which  proposes,  on  a  large  scale^ 
to  remedy  the  agricultural  deficiencies  of 
that  State.  We  wish  success  to  the 
movement,  and  hope  to  see  it  imitated  in 
the  other  States.  Major  Tochman  is 
agent  for  the  company  and  will  visit 
Europe  in  its  service. 


A  COMPAXT  has  been  formed  in  liash- 
ville,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
in  aiding  Southern  progress.  It  has  a 
large  capital,  and  proposes  to  erect  build- 
ings and  furnish  steam  power,  which  it 
will  lease  out  to  Mechanics  with  limited 
means.  Such  a  movement  will  retain  as 
well  as  invite  population. 
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Wb  are  in  receipt  of  a  thick  pamphlet, 
published  montblj,  entitled  **  Morgan* h 
British  Trade  Journal  and  Export  I¥ioet 
Ourrent"  being  a  complete  monthly  re- 
view of  all  items  of  interest  to  traders  re- 
sident out  of  England.  Subscription  £1 
per  annum,  postage  paid.  The  work  is  in- 
valuable,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  dealer  in  our  country  operating  in 
foreign  goods.  It  is  complete  in  every 
particular  and  furnishes  an  immense 
Dumber  of  facts  and  details. 


1^*  The  sound  conservative  character 
of  the  National  Intelligencer^  published  at 
Washington  city,  should  recommend  it 
to  the  support  of  the  Southern  people. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  journals  in  America, 
and  has  always  been  marked  by  a  high 
moral  tone.  The  letter  which  we  publish 
in  our  present  number  fVom  Dr.  J.  C. 
Nott,  of  Mobile,  first  appeared  in  this 
journal. 


2^"  We  are  requested  to  offer  for  sale 
eighty  thousand  acres  of  Missiasippi  bottom 
landSf  all  above  overflow  and  suitable  for 
settlement  and  cultivation.  Lands  were 
carefully  selected  by  the  owner,  who  will 
sell  the  whole  at  $5  per  acre,  or  in  bodies 
of  5, 10  or  20,000  acres  at  a  little  higher 
figure.  Parties  will  address  on  the  sub- 
ject, B.  F.  De  Bow,  40  Broadway,  New 
York. 


J^"  R.  G.  Barnwell,  Esq.,  associated 
with  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  Review, 
will  make  a  tour  through  the  Southern 
States  during  the  present  spring,  visiting 
all  of  the  cities  and  large  towns.  He 
will  prepare  notes  upon  the  condition 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  will 
devote  1>imself  to  the  increase  of  the  sub- 
scription and  advertising  departments  of 
the  Rbvibw.  All  who  are  indebted  to  the 
work,  will' please  make  payment  to  him. 

I^r  Subscribers  and  others  will  please 
refer  to  the  Editor's  notes  on  the  fourth 
page  of  the  cover.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Rbvibw  will 
be  at  Nashvillb,  Tenn.,  and  that  great 
inducements  are  offered  to  clubs. 


DEBOWS  REVIEW  AND  ADVER- 
TISING INDEX. 
All  advertisements  in  the  Rbvibw  will 
be  regularly  noted  in  this  index.  Our 
terms  are  the  same  as  before  the  war, 
and  considering  the  large  circulation  of 
the  Rbvibw  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
and  especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
its  limits  should  be  occupied.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  South,  and 
those  having  lands  for  sale,  would  do 
well  to  imitate  in  advertising  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Northern  cities.  Our  pages 
are  open  to  all,  and  it  is  from  this  source 
only  that  the  Rbvibw  can  be  made  re- 
munerative. 

Asricnltaral  Im^emants— MadUnery— FertitiBen 
— SeeU.etc.--R.  H.  Allen  It  Co. ;  D.  Landreth 
k  8on;  Baugh  8t  Sons;  H.  A.  Dreer;  Or»- 
ham,  Emlen  s  Passmore  ;  Elwaiurer  &  Barry ; 
John  B.  Sardv  ;  C.  H.  Slocoinb,  New  Orloana ; 
John  8.  Roede  ft  Co. 

Books.— School  Books,  etc.— Thomas  Nelson  h 
Sons;  Bleelock  &  Co..  Now  Orleans;  Irwin^ 
Phiunby,  Blaktiman  ft  Co. 

Bankers.— Duncan,  Sherman  ft  Co. ;  E.  Q.  BelL 

Bells.— J.  B.  Robinson. 

Commission  Mercbakts.— Dohan,  Carroll  ft  Co. ; 
Church,  Daniels  ft  Co. 

Clocks.— James  Barber 

Clothing:,  Shirts,  ftc— S.  N.  Moody ;  F.  Derbey  ft 
Co. ;  Harlem  ft  Co. 

Dry  Ojods.— Butler,  Broom  ft  Clapp. 

Furnishing  Goods.— Windlc  ft  Co. 

Hardware.— Geo.  Wolfb  Brace ;  C.  Ff.  Slocomb. 

Insnrance.- ifitna  Insuranco  (^o.,  New  York  ;  Ac- 
cidental Insurance  Co. 

Iron  Safes.— Herring  ft  Co. 

Jewelry.— Tiffany  ft  Co. ;  Ball,  Black  ft  Co. :  J. 
M  Bowen&Co. 

Law  Cards.— W.  W.  Boyce ;  Ward  ft  Jones. 

Land  Agencies.— American  Land  Agency  .  O.  F* 
Kroll  ft  Co. ;  W  H.  Quincoy. 

Machinery.— Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  ftc.— 
Thomas  Gannon,  Jacob  ScheiKsk  :  Thomas  B. 
Bodley  ft  Co.,  New  Orleans  ;  Wm,  Montgom- 
ery ;  Poole  ft  Hunt:  E  M.  Ivens,  New  Or- 
leans ;  Johh  H.  Haskell ;  Jas.  A.  Robinson ; 
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M  BOW'S   REVIEW. 

ESTABLISHED   JANUARY,    1846, 


APRIL,   1866. 


ART.  L-DIFLUENCES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINAUCE  DJ  DETERMIN- 
IHG  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  FORTTOE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
NATIONS. 

'That  Commerce  and  Manufactures  add  to  the  wealth,  and 
that  an  abundance  of  gold  an4  silver,  or  their  equivalents  in 
circulation,  favors  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  and  all  other 
branches  of  national  industry,  and  increases  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  are  propositions  so  obvious  and  self-evident,  that 
they  have  met  with  almost  universal  acquiescence.  But  plain 
as  they  are,  and  necessarily  applicable  as  they  must  be,  if  true, 
to  all  the  phases  of  social  change,  it  is  only  within  very  recent 
times  that  any  diligent  consideration  has  been  given  to  them 
in  explaining  the  condition  of  nations,  and  in  interpreting  their 
historical  fortunes.  They  have  been  passed  by  with  little  or 
no  notice,  under  the  supposition  that  thev  rather  aflfected  the 
welfare  of  individuals,  and  the  transitory  functions  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth, than  constituted  important  elements  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  vigor  and  superioritv.  They  were  left  to*the 
care  of  the  student  of  such  special  oranches  of  inquiry,  and 
these  students  were  never  numerous ;  and  they  were  deemed 
scarcely  worthy  of  admission'into  the  grand  series  of  mighty 
forces  which  expanded  feeble  communities ,  into  prosperous  . 
nations,  and  afterwards  into  conquering  powers  and  lordly 
civilizations.  More  attention  was  paid  to  the  discovery  of  the 
nearly  obliterated  impressions,  and  to  decyphering  the  time- 
corroded  inscriptions  on  the  coins  and  medals  of  antiquity ; 
more  persevenng  ingenuity  was  devoted  to  the  determination 
of  their  dates,  tneir  intrinsic  values,  and  the  occasions  of 
their  utterance,  than,  were  bestowed  upon  those  great  move- 
ments of  society,  which  had  been  favored  or  iraped^ed,  stimu- 
lated, arrested,  or  turned  backwards  by  the  fluctuating  tides  of 
commerce,  or  by  the  flow  of  the  general  currency  of  the  world. 
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So  far  as  these  subjects  have  jet  engaged  the  researches  of  his- 
torical inquirers,  their  labors  have  been  usually  confined  to 
tracing  the  influences  exercised  by  them  in  developing  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  of  individual  States.  Little  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  mode  in  which  the^  affected,  or  were  affected  by 
the  internal  or  external  condition  of  nations  in  the  periods  of 
their  decline.  §till  less  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  shifting  tides  of  commerce,  and  the 
mutations  of 'financial  phenomena  in  elevating  or  depressing 
successive  nationalities.  Yet  a  glance  over  the  Tables  of  the 
Census  of  the  United  States,  and  an  inspection  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  rank  which  have  accompanied  the  growth  of  the 
several  component  States,  at  once  displays  the  eminent  function 
discharged  by  commercial  and  financial  impulses  in  regulating 
the  precedence  of  diverse  communities.  .  Yet,  only  in  the  most 
signal  and  startling  instances,  or  by  rare  historical  inquirers, 
have  the  currents  of  trade,  the  channels  of  mercantile  inter- 
course, and  the  agencies  of  finance  been  studied,  in  order  to 
discover  an  explanation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  States,  the  suc- 
cession of  dynasties  and  policies,  the  transfer  of  dominion  from 
one  region  to  another,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  civilization.  The 
Histoncal  Kesearches  of  Heeren  constitute  the  only  notable 
exception  to  this  general  neglect;  and  even  his  investigations 
are  prosecuted  in  too  narrow  a  spirit,  and  without  the  lumi- 
nous guidance  which  have  been  obtained  from  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  order  of  society,  and  from  a  large  apprecia- 
tion of  the  successive  advancements  of  society.  Yet,  if  Com- 
merce and  Finance  exercise  a  predominant  influence  in  decid- 
ing the  present  prosperity  of  each  community,  they  must  have 
exercised  a  correspondent,  though  unequal,  influence  in  all  an- 
terior times.  If  they  have  vitally  affected  each  nation  in  the 
several  phases  of  its  individual  existence,  they  must  have 
similarly  affected  the  community  of  nations  in  their  reciprocal 
relations.  And,  if  they  have  affected  all  nations  at  all  times, 
they  must  have  even  been  active  powers  in  regulating  the 
economy  of  the  world.  The  truth  of  these  propositions  is  so 
manifest  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  merit  any  formal  statement. 
The  dependence  of  the  several  propositions  on  each  other  is 
so  patent,  that  the  presentation  of  the  argument  appears  almost 
a  needless  display  of  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  both  the  pro- 
positions and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  tend,  have  been 
nabitnally  disregarded  in  the  general  treatment  of  history.  To 
this  day  we  are  without  any  explanation  of  the  various  and 
vast  enects  produced  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies by  the  augmentation  of  theprecious  mefals,  due  to  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  Mines.    The  rapid  expansion  of  the 
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wealth  EBd  industry  of  England  in  tbe  Eighteenth  Oentury 
has  been  often  commented  on,  and,  after  the  middle  of  the 
Century,  is  frequently  ascribed  to  her  Indian  Empire ;  but  the 
stimulation  ^ven  to  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  strength 
given  to  the  Government  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  by  the  definite  institution  of  the  National  Debt, 
have  never  been  duly  estimated.  A  few  rhetorical  flourishes  iuv 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  a  few  naked  statements  of 
fact,  and  a  few  vapid  superfieialities  by  way  of  coQiment  on  the 
facts,  constitute  nearlv  all  the  information  afforded  to  us  in 
regular  histories,  with  relation  to  one  of  the .  most  potent 
agencies  in  the  multiplication  of  British  wealth,  and  in  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  British  Empire. 

The  disordered  finances  of  France  are  always  indicated  as 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Here 
it  was  impossible  to  overlook  or  mistake  the  connection.  The 
disorder  of  the  royal  revenues  is  explained  by  the  follies  of 
Louis  XV.,  by  the  extravagant  tastes  and  expensive  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.,  by  the  stagnation  of  industry  caused  by  feudal 
restrictions,  and  aggravated  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  by  the  mercantile  policy  of  Colbert,  and  by  other 
agencies.  In  all  6f  these  explanations,  financial  and  com- 
mercial considerations  are  involved  ;  and  any  of  them  might, 
therefore,  justify  our  anxiety  to  see  topics  of  this  character 
regularly  introduced  into  historical  compositions.  But  there 
were  other  unnoted  influences  of  a  similar  kind  concerned  in 
the  generation  of  that  financial  embarrassment  which  precipi- 
tated the  French  Revolution.  We  remember  no  allusion  to 
the  crippling  of  French  commerce,  and  thereby  of  French  in- 
dustry, and  of  French  finance,  by  the  loss  of  the  American 
possessions  of  France,  and  of  most  of  her  connections  with  the 
East  Indies  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

The  splendor  and  military  triumphs  of  the  Empii*e  of  Na- 
poleon fascinated,  and  continue  to  fascinate,  all  eyes.  There 
are  not  many,  however,  who  have  stopped  to  inquire  how  far 
that  sudiien  outburst  of  French  conquest  was  due  to  causes 
which  seem  rather  to  regulate  the  ordinary  transactions  of 

?rivate  business  than  tbe  great  concerns  of  national  existence, 
he  embarrassments  to  which  commerce  was  subjected  during 
the  Napoleonic  rule,  with  its*  embargoes,  its  Berlin  und  Milan 
Decrees,  its  British  Orders  in  Council ;  the  long  succession  of 
victories  which  emblazoned  -the  banners  of  tbe  French  armies 
under  the  direction  of  Napoleon ;  the  personal  glory  which 
forms  a,  halo  round  Napoleon  himself  during  the  whole  of  his 
dazzling  career;  blind  our  vision  to  the  fact  that  the  won- 
drous energy  then  displayed  by  France,  which  achieved  those 
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victories  and  won  that  glory,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  occasioned 
by  the  liberation  of  the  internal  industry  and  commeroe  of  the 
country  from  mediaeval  restraints ;  by  the  appliance  of  all  its 
resources  in  a  uniform  manner  to  the  purposes  of  the  State ; 
by  the  equalization  of  taxation,  and  by  the  removal  of  the 
superincumbent  class^  of  faineant  nobles — results  recently 
obtained  by  the  exactions,  sequestrations,  and  massacres 
of  the  French  Bevolution.  These  results  are  not  aduced* 
in  exculpation  of  either  the  course  or  the  conduct  of  that 
frightful  Kevoiution.  They  are  presented  merely  as  important 
elements  to  be  considered  in  the  interpretation  of  the  career 
of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  explanation  of  the  tremendous 
supremacy  acquired  by  France  under  his  imperial  sway.  The 
injustices,  the  agonies,  the  atrocities,  the  follies,  the  excesses  of 
the  Eevolutionary  rSgime  are  not  defended  or  approved  by  the 
exhibition  of  their  unforeseen  effects.  Those  ^ects  and  the 
causes  cooperating  in  their  production,  are  only  indicated  as 
neglected  elements  necessary  for  the  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  to  the  historian  by  the  sudden  and  long- 
sustained  grandeur  of  the  French  Bepublic  and  Empire. 

Another  example  of  mighty  effects  resulting,  in  part  at 
least,  from  commercial  and  nnancial  impulses,  and  one  which 
most  nearly  concerns  us  in  the  passing  years,  might  be  intro- 
duced here,  but  sufficient  time  must  elapse  after  tne  statistical 
information  is  gathered,  to  alloTHf  for  a  careful  estimation  of  all 
concurrent  influences,  and  an  equally  careful  exclusion  of  pre- 
judices before  any  reliable  inferences  can  be  drawn.  The 
instances  already  cited  have  been  employed  solely  to  illustrate 
the  design  of  the  jpresent  speculation,  by  showing  how  requisite 
is  the  due  appreciation  of  commercial  and  financial  phenomena 
to  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  mighty  evolutions  of  his- 
torical change.  They  have  been  brought  forward  to  justify 
the  declaration  that  it  is  a  grave  oversight,  and  explicable  only 
by  the  hypothesis  of  chronic  blindness  on  such  topics,  to  omit 
habitual  reference  to  these  characteristics  in  the  systematic 
treatment  of  History. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  ensuing  remarks  to  show  what  an 
important  enlargement  of  historical  comprehension,  what  in- 
creased accuracy  of  historical  criticism,  and  what  a  vast 
augmentation  of  historical  illumination,  would  result  from  the 
methodical  contemplation  of  commercial  and  financial^  move- 
ments in  studying  those  revolutions  of  national  fortune  with 
which  the  annals  of  mankind  are  filled.  '  Of  course,  these 
extensive  topics  can.  only  be  presented  and  illustrated  in  a 
brief  paper.  They  cannot  hope  for  any  full  and  satisfactory 
discussion.    The  illustrations  themselves  must  also,  necessarily, 
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be  few,  and  derived  entirely  from  the  most  notable  examples. 
As  these  influences  <^)erate  at  all  times,  thongh  with  varying 
force,  and  among  all  nations,  though  in  diverse  forms,  fullness 
of  investigation  would  necessitate  the  recomposition  of  the 
whole  volume  of  history,  from  the  commencement  of  authentic 
records.  It  would,  furthermore,  demand  a  minute  investigation  - 
of  all  the  details  of  change  in  every  important  alteration  m  the 
fortunes  of  each  particular  State,  and  in  eveiry  transfer  of 
supremacy  and  dominant  civilization  from  one  eommuni^  to 
another.  Such  a  task  is  as  far  from  our  design  as  it  is  n'om 
our  capacities;  and  it  is  not  more  foreign  to  our  inclinations 
than  it  would  be  unsuited  to  the  brevity  of  these  pages. 

Although  the  neglect,  or  imperfect  appreciation,  of  these 
great  agencies  of  human  progress  has  provoked  this  essay,  it  is 
*  not  wiitten  with  any  purpose  of  ascribing  to  them  singly,  or  in 
combination,  the  controlling  action  in  regulating  the  asr 
cendancv  of  nations.  It  is  an  old  observation,  repeated  and 
enforced  in  many  ways,  that  men  with  arms  in  tneir  hands, 
resolute  of  will  aad  fearless  of  danger,  command  the  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  resulting  from  generations  of  industry  and 
acquisition,  and  may  conquer  from  their  timid,  luxurious,  or 
discordant  possessors  the  gold  and  silver  and  other  wealth  in 
their. possession.  The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  by 
Alexander,  the  extending  conquests  of  the  Boman  Kepublic, 
the  sweeping  appropriations  of  the  Saracenic  Caliphate,  the 
occupancy  of  the  provinces  of  Imperial  Borne  bjr  Uuns  and 
Vandals,  Franks,  Goths,  and  other  wild  populations  of  the 
North;  the  kingdoms  won  by  the  Normans  in  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Centuries;  the  amazing  career  of  Genghiz  Khan  and 
of  Tamerlane,  would  be  suflSoient  to  preclude  the  adoption  of  any 
such  fantasy  as  that  wealth  or  the  sources  of  wealth  wo\:^ld  en- 
sure continuous  prosperity,  or  alone  suffice  to  determine  the 
distinctive  fortunes  of  diflterent  communities. 

All  the  lines  of  national  development  proceed  concurrently, 
and  maintain  themselves  in  continual  interdependence.  All 
are  conjoined  and  correlated  in  the  vital  energy  of  national 
growth.  None  can  claim  to  be  either  exclusive  or  permauentiy 
supreme.  None  is  sufficient,  without  the  concordant  action  of 
the  others,  to  preserve  the  multitudinous  activity  and  sustain 
the  wondrous  harmony  of  social  existence.  The  old  fable  of 
the  belly  and  the  rebellious  members,  which  quieted  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  Boman  populace  when  they  seceded  to  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  is  as  applicable  here  as  in  any  other  case  of  the 
union  of  forces  for  the  production  of  a  joint  result.  Chan^  of 
circumstances  and  alterations  of  condition  do,  indeed,  give  a 
temporary  and  local  pre-eminence  to  some  of  the  functions  in 
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the  general  economy  of  nationsu  But  this  superiority  is  only 
transient;  and,  transient  as  it  is^  it  becomes  legitimate  only  so 
far  as  it  subserves  the  connected  interests  of  all  the  other  forces, 
present  or  prospective,  regenerating  and  revivifying  each,  and 
renovating  the  complex  harmony,  so  as  to  adapt  it  fer  a  higher 
career,  or  a  more  complex  manifestation. 

It  might  be  shown,  if  time  and  the  demands  of  the  question 
immediately  under  consideration  permitted,  that  all  the  forces 
of  social  existence  reciprocally  limit  and  determine  each  other 
in  their  character,  in  their  degree,  and  in  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion. It  might  be  demonstrated  that  bo  intimate  is  the  con- 
nection, and  also  the  correlation  between  all  the  manifold  cur- 
rents, forces,  and  pjhenomena  of  national  existence,  that  the 
accurate  determination  and  appreciation  of  any  one  of  tliese 
might  afford  an  equally  accurate  anticipation  or  scientific  oon« 
jectnre  of  each  of  the  others,  in  their  relative  degrees  and  in 
their  several  manifestations.  The  subjects  to  be  estimated  are, 
indeed,  so  intricate,  so  manifold  in  their  possible  combinations, 
and  often  so  obscure  in  their  action,  that  they  elude  observa- 
tion in  the  present  state  of  our  knowled^,  and  baffle  every  at- 
tempt at  precise  and  exhaustive  estimation.  But  enough  may 
be  discovered  and  displayed  to  prove  that  so  strict  is  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  forces  and-  of  the  consequent  phenomena 
among  each  other,  that  the  known  may  always  be  employed 
as  the  exponents  and  approximative  admeasurements  of  the 
unknown.  The  processes  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Com- 
parative Physiology,  and  of  the  Comparative  Sciences  in 
general,  are  applicable,  theoretically  at  least,  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  several  processes  of  society.  Marvellous  results  of  pre- 
vision may  be  achieved  by  the  employment  of  these  logical 
procedures  in  the  more  complicated  as  in  the  less  complicated 
departments  of  such  science.  The  complication  does,  indeed, 
by  its  wondrous  extension  in  the  case  of  political,  social,  and 
historical  inquiry,  increase  enormously  the  delicacy  and  diffi- 
cultv  of  rendenng  this  mode  of  reasoning  available;  but  it 
renders  it,  at  the  same  time,  indispensable,  because  there  is  no 
other  instrumentality,  or  Organon^  competent  to  deaf  with  the 
involved  multitude  of  varying  and  connected  phenomena.  If 
our  knowledge  of  the  combined  forces,  simultaneously  operat- 
ing upon  society,  of  their  mutual  relations  and  interactions,  of 
the  genetic  constitution  and  susceptibility  of  the  particular 
society  at  any  particular  time,  were  sufficiently  accurate  and 
comprehensive  to  permit  the  reduction  of  all  these  elements 
under  precise  laws,  then,  and  only  then,  would  we  be  able  to 
realize  in  practice  the  theoretical  possibility  of  determining 
from  any  one  clearly  ascertained  ana  rigidly  admeasured  phe- 
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nomenon  of  a  givea  society,  all  its  antecedent,  contemporaneous, 
and  prospective  manifestations.  The  mere  conception,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  theoretic  possibility  renders  it  absurd  to  attri- 
bute to  any  single  influence  an  absolute  or  permanently  ex- 
clusive empire  over  the  development  of  States.  Numerous 
forces  act  concurrently.  Sometimes  many  .of  them  are  nearly 
equiponderant  Sometimes  one  set  obscures^ or  overrides  the 
operation  of  the  rest  Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another, 
is  in  the  ascendant  The  multiplicity,  the  relative  energy,  the 
comparative  superiority  of  these  influences  ate  in  all  cases  due 
to  the  particular  phase  attained  by  the  social  body  on  which 
they  act,  considered  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. It  would,  therefore,  produce  nothing  but  error 
and  delusion  to  ascribe  to  commereial  and  financial  impulses 
the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  direction,  except  in  rare  con- 
tingencies, of  international  or  of  national  cnanges.  Their 
respective  potency  varies  with  the  degree  and  form  of  the 
civilization,  being  almost  unapparent  in  the  low  vitality  of 
savage  existence ;  feeble  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of  social  ad- 
vancement ;  efficient  instrumentalities  in  the  progressive  eleva- 
tion of  communities;  predominant  in  the  later  periods  of 
highly  organized  and  highly  artificial  systems  of  mature  and  of 
declining  States,  and  controlling  in  those  criti^sal  eras,  when  a 
sudden  augmentation  or  a  sudden  diminution  of  capital  and  of 
the  commerce  and  industry  dependent  upon  it,  swells  or  alter- 
nates the  volume  and  the  current  of  national  activity.  It  is  a 
just  observation  of  Lord  Bacon's  that  arms  flourish  in  the  rise, 
and  the  trade  flourishes  in  the  decay  of  States.  Commerce  and 
Finance  are  thus  entitled  to  more  diligent  consideration  at 
certain  periods  of  social  growth  than  they  are  at  others.  But 
if  they  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  regai-ded  as  sole  agencies,  they 
cannot  be  omitted  from  the  factors  of  national  change  in  the 
contemplation  of  any  societv,  which  has  achieved  a  complex, 
harmonious,  and  settled  order  of  existence.y  Indeed,  commerce 
penetrates  into  the  life  and  action  of  extremely  rude  and 
primitive  communities.  It  stimulates  the  enterprise  of  the 
Ivory-hunters  of  Ashantee  and  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Dahomey ;  and  questions  of  finance  are  involved  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  populations  of  Asben,  Daghirmy,  and  Sokatoo, 
although  the  currency  of  the  interior  of  Africa  consists  almost 
entirely  of  shells.  But,  whether  leather  or  paper-cowries,  or 
fur-skins,  beads,  or  gold  and  silver,  be  the  medium  of  exchange, 
the  means  of  interchanging  commodities,  the  facility  and 
rapidity  of  the  interchange,  and  the  amount,  importance,  and 
value  of  the  articles  interchanged,  must  obviously  determine 
the  well-being  or  the  ill-being  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
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munity,  and  therebjr  materially  affect  the  welfare  and  action  of 
the  whole  State,  which  is  the  aggregjate  of  these  individuals. 

The  character  and  ralae  of  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the 
systematic  stady  of  commercial  and  financial  movements  in 
estimating  the  causes  of  historical  change,  and  in  rendering 
reasons  for  the  fluctuation  of  national  prosperity,  external  and 
internal,  may  be  best  exhibited  by  a  few  additional  exemplifi- 
cations. Some  hurried  allusions  to  the  agency  of  these  motive 
powers  have  already  been  hazarded,  but  they  were  designed 
rather  to  show  that  they  were  powers  worthy  of  consideration, 
than  to  display  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  action.  What 
is  now  contemplated  is,  to  reveal  the  flood  of  new  light  which 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  course  of  human  process — the  il- 
lumination which  is  shed  upon  the  apparently  resistless  expan- 
sion of  certain  States,  and  the  helpless  decline  of  others,  by  an 
industrious  examination  of  the  coincident  relations  of  such 
States  to  the  commerce  and  monetary  circulation  of  the  world. 
In  bringing  forward  these  examples,  we  hope  to  indicate  in  a 
brief  and  rapid  manner  some  of  the  suggestive  views  which 
present  themseves  in  multitudes  along  the  j^ath  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

As  far  as  the  testimonies  of  History,  or  the  indications  of 
tradition,  which  is  broken  and  imperfect  Historj^,  enable  us  to 
judge,  the  first  distinct  communities  with  a  definite,  social,  and 
political  organization,  arose  in  the  rich  sub-tropical  regions, 
where  the  bounteous  liberality  of  an  exuberant  soil,  stimmated 
by  powerful  atmospheric  and  solar  influences,  afforded  an 
abundant  return  of  nutritious,  agreeable,  and  varied  sub- 
sistence to  nioderate  and  easy  labor.  The  primeval  wealth  of 
India,  China,  and  Egypt,  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  these  and 
similar  favoring  circumstances.  But  another  set  of  influences 
was  combined  with  these,  before  these  countries  attained  their 
ultimate  elevation,  and  before  other  countries  rivalled  or  sur- 
passed them  by  an  independent  development,  and  a  more  di- 
versified range  of  industrial  action. 

The  cities,  which  became  the  seats  of  ekrly  Empire  and  the 
centres  of  a  diffusive  and  ascending  civilization,  such  as  Bactra, 
and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  and  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  and  Carthage, 
were  favorably  situated  on  the  great  lines  of  trade — ^terrestrial, 
fluviatile,  or  marine — and  were  mainly  indebted  to  their  advan- 
tageous locations  for  the  great  and  brilliantexpansion  of  indus- 
try, population,  and  wealth  which  they  displayed.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  over  a  map  of  the  ancient  world,  noting  the 
situation  of  imperial  cities,  and  of  the  empires  which  con- 
densed around  them,  each  in  their  due  order  and  succession, 
noting  also  the  contemporaneous  course  of  trade  by  land  and 
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water,  to  be  assured  that  their  prosperitjr  and  domination  were 
originally  stimulated,  and  were  long  maintained,  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  then  existent  commerce  to  their  harbors  or  markets^ 
They  either  presented  a  convenient  enirep&i  for  the  collection, 
distribntiop,  or  exchange  of  merchandize ;  or  they  themselves 
created  an  enlarging  demand  for  the  various  fruits  of  com- 
merce, and  provided  means  of  payment  for  their  transmission 
from  the  distant  regions  where  they  were  produced. 

The  external  menace  and  pressure  of  barbarous  nomadic 
tribes,  or  their  violent  intrusions-dynastic  contentions,  internal 
discords,  and  the  disintegrating  effects  of  wealth  and  luxury — 
international  wars,  and  the  energetic  enterprise  of  rising  and 
rival  States,  occasioned,  jn  the  lapse  of  time,  interruptions  of 
the  prevalent  commerce  and  consequent  deviations,  more  or 
less  serious,  from  the  accustomed  routes  of  trade.  Such  influ- 
ences combined  with  others  to  produce  the  decay  of  older 
cities  and  empires,  and  to  promote  the  prosperous  growth  of 
new  claimants  of  superiority  and  dominion.  With  each  change 
of  supremacy  among  the  early  nations  of  the  world,  there  was 
a  transference  of  commerce  and  of  the  wealth  anci  the  com- 
mand of  money,  which  flow  in  the  same  channels  with  com- 
merce. Frequently  the  stream  which,  for  a  time,  rolled  on  in 
a  single  united  current^  is  divided  into  many  branches ;  but 
several  of  these  branches  are  again  reunited  as  the  prosperity 
and  dominion  of  the  new  State  expand,  while  some  of  the 
separate  branches  are  swelled  to  more  than  the  original  volume 
of  the  parent  tide.^  In  this  manner  the  trade  of  the  far  East 
and  of  Central  Asia,  first  concentrated  at  Bactra,  pursues  its 
course  with  greater  or  less  deflection,  according  to  circum- 
stances, through  Persia,  and  rises  again  in  more  than  pristine 
splendor  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  When  wars,  internal  dis- 
turbances, or  other  convulsions  undiscoverable  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  a  remote  antiquity  impede  this  course,  a  portion  of 
this  trade  and  of  all  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ina"  besides, 
drifts  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
the  valley  of  the  sacred  river  Nile.  Thebes,  with  its  hundred 
gates,  its  marvellous  temples,  its  splendid  and  populous  Necro- 
polis; Memphis,  with  its  Pyramiae;  and  the  twenty  thousand 
cities  which  studded  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Amasis,  rose  in 
power,  in  magnificence,  and  in  prosperity  along  the  narrow 
pathway  of  the  Nile.  Sidon  and  Tyre,  and  the  other  wealthy  • 
cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  stretched  with  one  hand  to  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Qulf,  and  with  the  other  to  the  Isles  of 
Javan,  and  across  the  lei^h  and  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Eevolutions  in  Persia,  and  throughout  the  interior  of 
Asia;  revolutionary^ mutations  in  Egypt,  disturbed  these  lines 
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of  exchange*  The  course  of  traffic  was  thrown  northward 
towards  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas;  and  to  the  remotest 
days  6f  the  latter,  Greek  traders,  the  fore-runners  of  Greek 
Colonies,  flocked  to  appropriate  the  enriching  current.  The 
Phoenicians  had  already  worked  with  profit,  and  had  perhaps 
by  this  time  nearly  exhausted  the  gold  mines  in  the  Isles  of  the 
jEgsdBXi.  The  golden  sands  of  ractolus  had  built  up  the 
Lydian  Empire,  and  had  augmented  the  wealth  of  the  Greek 
settlers  in  tne  feilile  plains  of  the  Hernius  and  the  Maeander. 
But  a  region  more  abundant  in  the  precious  ore  was  opened  to 
Hellenic  adventurers  when  they  penetrated  the  distant  harbors 
of  the  Inhospitable  Sea,  and  reached  the  fabled  land  of  Colchos, 
and  the  countries  Wing  behind  the  mighty  range  of  Caucasus. 
The  Gold  Mines  of  the  Urals,  which  have* added  enormously  to 
the  revenues  of  Russia  during  the  present  century,  and  which 
contributed  a  timely  i^ddition  to  the  general  treasure  of  the 
civilized  world,"  were  revealed  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  worked 
by  them  or  in  their  interest  long  before  the  Persian  Wars, 
which  apparently  destroyed  their  access  for  several  generations 
to  these  custant  regions.  They  constituted  the  California  of  the 
early  Hellenic  populations.  The  Argonautic  Expedition  is 
only  a  mythical  representation  of  the  attempt  of  the  primitive 
adventurers  to  opeiS  this  route  to  the  newly  discovered  realms 
of  the  precious  ore.  The  treasure  thence  derived  by  exchang- 
ing Hellenic  products  for  the  gold  dust,  and  for  the  other  com- 
modities of  Asia  which  were  then  transported  to  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  perhaps  induced,  and  certainly 
built  up,  in  population,  industry,  wealth,  and  splendor,  the 
Ionian  Cities,  and  occasioned  the  active  colonization  which 
spread  Greek  towns,  and  especially  the  multitudinous  oflEshoots 
of  Miletus  along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine ;  while  their  opera- 
tions and  influences  extended  far  into  the  provinces  of  Soutnern 
Bussia.  It  is  to  these  causes  that  must  be  ascribed  the  singular 
fact  that  those  distant  and  uncivilized  regions  appear  to  have 
been  better  known  to  Herodotus  and  his  contemporaries  than 
they  were  to  the  learned  of  Western  Europe  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

When  Tyre  and  the  Phoenician  coast  were  overwhelmed  by 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  violence :  when  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lon, and  Egypt  were  conquered  by  the  Persians;  when  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  throughout  Asia  Minor  were  subjugated,  first  by 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  afterwards  by  the  arms  of  Cyrus 
and  by  those  of  Darius;  a  portion  of  this  stimulating  trade 
flowed  or  returned  to  Corinth,  Athens,  and  other  cities  of  the 
mainland  of  Greece.  Thus  the  course  of  commerce,  and  the 
movement  of  the  precious  metals  preceded  or  attended  the 
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Star  of  Empire  in  its  westward  path,  bringing  life,  and  vijcor, 
and  prosperity,  and  power,  and  dominion  to  the  regions  which 
they  visited,  and  leaving  feeble,  apathetic,  and  disorganized 
'  those  which  they  abandoned. 

It  woald  be  tedious  and  inappropriate  to  extend  these  illus- 
trations throughout  the  whole  chain  of  History.  Brief  allu- 
sions to  the  most  critical  phenomena  in  other  periods  of  chAnge 
must  suffice  for  the  furtner  confirmation  of  the  importance  , 
which  we  would  assign  to  commercial  and  financial  considera- 
tions in  the  explanation  of  the  vicissitude^  of  national  fortune. 

The  amazing  and  almost  instantaneous  outburst  of  Athenian 

?reatne8s  and  glory,  concurrently  with  the  heroic  resistance  to 
ersian  aggression,  has  always  excited  the  admiration  of  subse- 
quent ages.  This  sudden  splendor  of  achievement*  has  been 
attributed  to  the  then  recent  extension  of  the  libefties  of  the 
Athenian  people.  To  this  impulse  it  was  referred  in  the 
generation  sucoeeding  the  victories  of  Marathon,  and  Salamis, 
and  Platsea,  and  Mycale.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
elevation  of  sentiment  engendered -by  the  first  victories  of  the 
war.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  interpretation  adopted  by 
Thucydides  and  the  Attic  Orators.  Both  causes  were  un- 
questionably operative,  but  their  operatiop  would  have  been 
arrested  and  their  legitimate  fruits  denied  them  if  the  im* 
provement  and  management  of  the  silver  mines  had  not 
simultaneously  increased  the  revenues  of  Athens,  and  aug- 
mented its  receipts  at  the  same  tim^  that  its  expenditures  were 
enormouslv  enhanced  by  tBe  demands  of  the  struggle.  Men, 
animated  by  the  most .  heroic  spirit,  do  not  alone  constitute 
efficient  means  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  war.  Money 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts,*  especially  in  the  Commissariat  and 
Quartermaster's  Departments,  are  equally  indispensable.  The 
most  gallant  armies  mav  be  paralysed  and  dissipated ;  the  * 
most  consummate  generalship  and  the  most  sagacious  policy 
may  be  both  frustrated,^  if  the  moans  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and 
arm,  and  otherwise  equip  the  fighting  men  are  not  abundantly 
provided. 

When  Athens,  after  a  brief  career  of  dazzling  achievement, 
and  after  a  long  and  agonizing  decline,  sunk  with  her  jealous 
sisters  beneath  the  arms  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander,  the  over- 
throw of  Greek  independence  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  in- 
vincible momenkim  and  riffid  discipline  of  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx ;  but  at  least  equally  to  the  ample  revenues  by  means 
of  which  the  Macedonian  armies  were  set  in  motion  and  per- 
manently maintained.  These  revenues  were  derived  from  the 
acquisition  and  more  effectual  operation  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Mount  Pangasus ;  and  it  was  philosophically  as  well  as  satiri- 
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callj  true,  thut  Pbilip  ooaqaered  more  cities  witk  his  ^Id  than 
with  bis  swoi*d.  How  Cu:  conunerce  and  commercial  pros- 
perity were  involved  in  the  Macedonian  successes  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  sagacious 
sovereign  of  Macedon  directed  his  first  enterprises  against  the 
maritime  Hellenic  cities  on  the  border  of  his  Kingdom.  Until 
these  were  annexed  to  his  domain,  he  neither  attempted  nor 
did  he  achieve  any  considerable  successes  against  tne  inde- 
pendent States  of  Greece.  But  all  the  commerce  and  com- 
mercial resources  which  he  thus  gained  for  himself  counted 
twice  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  for  they  were  so  much 
withdraw^  from  the  sources  of  the  power  arrayed  against  him. 
Olynthus,  and  PotidaBa,  Amphipolia,  and  Pvdna  transferred  to 
Philip's  hand  the  supremacy  of  ^gaean,  and,  in  great  measure, 
the  control  of  its  trade.  At  the  same  time  the  subjection  of 
these  States  to  Macedonian  rule  deprived  Athpns  and  the 
other  communities  of  Greece  of  more  even  than  Philip  directly 
gained.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  far-seeing  policv  of  Demosthenes  * 
that  he  commenced  his  political  career  and  his  denunciation  of 
Philip's  menacing  projects  by  his  Olynthiac  Orations,  and  bv 
other  speeches  designed  to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  perils 
to  themselv^  portended  by  Philip^s  operations  about  Amphi- 
polia, about  Olynthus,  about  Halonnesus,  and  Thrace,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Greek  settlements  along  the  Northern  jEgsean. 
The  event  justified  the  prevision  of  the  Statesman  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Orator. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  widely  extend- 
ed conquests  of  Alexander,  liberated  and  dispersed  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  Asia,  and  thus  afforded  a  new  stimulus  to  all  depart- 
ments of  active  industry.  Penetrating  to  India  by  an  over- 
land route,  he  opened  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  thfi  Ghmges,  and 
the  whole  intermediate  country  to  mercantile  enterprise ;  and 
brought  the  regions  beyond  within  the  range  of  progressive  ad- 
venture. By  substitutmg  an  Hellenic  monarchy,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  Hellenic  civilization  for  the  luxurious  lethai^,  the 
barbaric  magnificence,  and  the  feeble  government  of  Persian 
despotism,  he  reinvigorated  production,  and  reopened  the  main 
lines  of  traffic  through  south-western  Asia.  These  advantages, 
it  is  true,  were  soon  disturbed  by  Parthian  encroachments ;  out 
'the  immediate  effect  was  great,  and  the  prospects  revealed  to 
the.  future  almost  boundless.  The  rapid  waters  of  the  Tigris 
again  saw  trade,  and  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  population  wooed 
to  her  banks*  Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Seleucia 
arose  as  the  heiress  and  representative  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ; 
aad  at  the  Mediterranean  extremity  of  this  grand  internal  route 
for  renovated  trade,  the  City  of  Antioch  was  established  on  the 
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Orontes,  -where- it  maintained  its  brilliant  pre-eminence  tilllt 
was  shattered  by  an  earthquake  after  a  career  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  History  aflfords  only  one  example  of  larger  results 
ensuing  from  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  the 
consequent  expansion  of  trade.  That  example  is  furnished  lYi 
the  discovery  of  the  American  Continent,  by  Columbus.  All 
these  fruits  of  Alexander's  rapid  conquests  await  historical  ap- 
preciation ;  and  cannot  receive  it  in  any  satisfactory  form  until 
Commerce  and  Finance  are  admitted  within  the  habitual  con- 
templation of  the  student  of  History.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  diligent  estimation  of  the  commercialand 
financial  influences  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  and  of  the 
Macedonian  Empire  in  Asia.  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  no- 
tices some  of  their  consequepces ;  but  he  soon  drops  the  subject, 
without  displaying  or  detecting  its  more  important  character- 
istics. Ana  vet,  even  the  fragmentary  statements  of  Megas- 
thenes  are  full  of  suggestion ;  and  he  is  but  one  of  a  multitude 
of  Greek  writers  whose  compositions  were  inspired  by  the  re- 
cent revelation  of  the  wondrous  East. 

Almost  every  historian  of  Greece  has  enlarged  upon  the 
happy  selection  of  Alexandria  as  the  site  of  a  great  and  thriv- 
ing commercial  city ;  and  has  pointed,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
to  the  change  in  the  currents  of  trade,  and  to  the  transfer  of 
commerce  to  Hellenic  hands  in  consequence  of  its  foundation 
and  sudden  prosperity.  But  how  rarely  has  there  been  any 
thought  of  inaugurating  a  diligent  and  methodical  investiga- 
tion of  the  precise  alteration  m  the  lines  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  phenomena  of  financial  change,  occasioned  bv  the  establish- 
ment of  that  great  citv,  which  continues  to  this  day  to  affect  the 
movement  of  the  world's  traflSc ! 

When"  Hannibal  prepared  the  means  for  his  splendid  cam- 
paigns m  Italy,  how  much  was  he  and  the  city  of  Carthage,  for 
which  he  fought,  indebted  to  the  acquisition  and  long  previous 
enjoyment  of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  during  the  rule  of  his 
»  father  and  of  his  brother-in-law  f  And  how  much  of  the  impo- 
tence of  Hannibal  in  Lower  Italy  and  of  the  Carthagenian  gov- 
ernment at  home,  was  due  to  the  con<juest  of  Spam  and  the 
capture  of  the  Spanish  mines  by  Scipio  Africanus  I  When 
that  youthful  conqueror  stormed*^  New  Carthage,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  he  found  in  it  "  276  golden 
dishes,  each  weighing  a  pounds  of  silver  bars  and  coin,  18,300 
pounds,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  plate."  This  was  after  the 
drains,  the  losses,  the  expenditures  of  long  warfare  in  the  Iberic 
and  Italic  peninsulas,  in  Siciljr,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  relations  which  were  borne  by  the  products  of 
these  mines  to  the  course  of  HannibaVs  military  fortunes,  have 
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scarcely  attracted  any  attention,  as  yet;  althongh,  in  all  the 
principal  fluctuations  of  empire,  some  important  change  in  the 
nnancial  or  commercial  systems  of  the  respective  States,  will  be 
found  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied  the  mutation,  and  to 
have  been  vitally  connected  with  it 

Again,  when  Carthage  was  crushed,  and  the  Spains  were 
annexed  to  tlie  dominions  of  the  Roman  Bepublic,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spanish  mines  ministered  eflGsctually  to  those  grow- 
ing resources  which  enabled  the  Komans  to  carry  their  Eagles 
in  a  flight  of  unbroken  conquest  to  the  waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. This  victorious  career  translated  in  turn  the  wealth  and 
the  treasure  of  Western  Asia  to  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Italy, 
relieved  the  sovereign  people  of  the  burthens  of  taxation,  in- 
flamed the  lust  of  dommion,  invite^  to  further  conquests,  en- 
riched the  occupants  of  power,  presented  the  hopes  of  plunder 
to  the  militarj^  ardour  and  cupidity  of  all  classes,  sustained  the 
idle  populace  of  the  Imperial  City,  entertained  with  gorgeous  " 
spectacles  and  public  festivals,  drained  away  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  foreign  wars,  or  to  the  excitements  of  the  Boman  Forum 
and  of  the  Koman  Amphitheatres,  and  spread  the  contagion  of 
luxury  and  indolence,  of  sensuality  and  license,  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  Boman  citizens,  and  throughout  the  Italic  popula- 
tions, envious  of  Boman  indulgences,  even  more  than  ot  Bo- 
man power.  From  Livy,  and  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  we 
learn  that  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  nascent  Empire,  as  well 
as^the  more  sagacious  statesmen  contemporary  with  the  event> 
ascribed  the  corruption  of  the  citizens,  the  loss  of  public  and 
private  virtue,  the  overthrow  of  the  spirit  of  republican  liberty, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Bepublic  itself,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
wealth  of  Asia,  and  the  consequences  of  the  tirst  Asiatic  vic- 
tory. Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Elder  Cato  the  decla- 
ration that  **  the  state  was  afflicted  with  the  two  diverse  vices  of 
luxury  and  avarice,  by  which  plagues  all  great  empires  had 
been  overturned."  He  afterwards  informs  us  that "  foreign 
luxury  was  originally  imported  into  Borne  by  the  army  of 
Asia" — ^that  army  with  which  the  Scipios — ^*  Scipiadm  gemini, 
dvjofulmina  helix " — vanquished  Antiochus  the  Great,  at  Mag- 
nesia. Velleius  Paterculus  epigrammatically  declares,  that 
"  the  Elder  Scipio  opened  the  way  for  Boman  dominion ;  the 
Younger,  for  Koman  luxury;"  that,  in  consequence,  **the 
ancient  discipline  was  abandoned,  and  a  novel  order  introduced : 
that  the  State  was  perverted  from  vigilance  to  slumber,  from 
arms  to  pleasures,  from  energetic  industry  to  idleness  1"  The 
sudden  access  to  the  valuable  and  enervating  products  of 
Greece  and  of  the  East,  the  rapid  appropriation  of  the  precious 
hoards  of  Asiatic  treasure,  corroded  all  the  simpler  habitudes  of 
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the  Soman  people,  and  demoralized  the  State,  "while  expanding 
vastly  the  resoarces,  the  triumphs,  the  wealth,  the  magnificence 
and  the  domination  of  Rome. 

We  are  vainly  endeavoring  to  condense  into  a  brief  essay 
inquiries  which  it  would  require  volumes  to  explore.    We  in- 
dicate, we  suggest,  we  illustrate ;  but  this  is  all  that  we  can  do. 
Even  the  little  that  we  profess  to  do,  can  be  done  only  very 
imperfectly  within  our  narrow  arena.  We  cannot  stop  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  commercial  and  financial  disturbances, 
with  the  political  and  private  immorality  which  they  always 
occasion,  were  implicated  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline — an 
abortive  revolution  which  remains  still  unintelligible.  •  The 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  has  discerned  more  clearly  than  any 
historian  the  significance  of  that  portentous  insurrection ;  as 
his  uncle,  the  Great  Napoleon,  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
real  meaning  of  that  oligarchical  faction  which  assassinated 
Julius  Caesar,  and  pretended  to  restore  the  Republic.    It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  year  which  terminated  with  the  explo- 
sion of  the  Catilinarian  Rebellion,  was  inaugurated  with  the 
orations  of  the  Consul  Cicero  against  popular  schemes  of  Agra- 
rian innovation.    We  cannot,  however,  arrest  our  course  to 
show  how  the  Conspiracy  of  Ciatiline  was  itself  crushed  out  by 
the  antagonism  of  the  capital,  and  the  capitalists,  of  the  vested 
interests  and  of  the  cHasse  bourgeoise  of  Rome,  as  it  was  sus- 
tained by  those  to  whom  the  increasing  tyranny  of  hereditary 
and  corporate  wealth  and  power  was  becoming  unendurable. 
But  the  memorable  nhenomena  of  those  anxious  years,  when 
ancient  patrician  families  conspired  with  dissipated  young  men 
and  a  Red  Republican  mob,  to  overturn  the  constituted  govern- 
ment, which  was  only  saved  bv  the  energy  and  prudence  of  **  a 
new  man  from  Arpuium,"  will  never  be  rendered  intelligible, 
till  a  solution  is  sought  in  the  financial  and  industrial  confusion 
of  the  times.    Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  the  action  of  like  forces 
in  the  establishment  of  what  is  erroneously  designated  The 
First  Triumvirate ;  though  the  inclusion  of  Crassus  in  that  alli- 
ance, on  account  of  his  wealth,  and  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence which  his  wealth  had  secured  for  him,  and  on  account  of 
the  services  which  had  been  rendered  and  might  be  rendered 
by  that  wealth  to  Julius  Caesar,  suiBlciently  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  financial  considerations  involved  in  that 
fnnous  and  chronic  strife  whiqh  provoked  and  finally  inaugu- 
rated the  Empire.    The  value  of  money  and  the  scale  of  prices, 
and  with  these  the  whole  order  of  trade  and  industry,  had  been 
unsettled  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  circulating  medium 
through  Asiatic  conquest  and  universal  spoliation.    Indulgen- 
ces and  the  taste  for  indulgences,  had  been  multiplied  by  the 
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same  cattsea.  Commodities  had  also  multiplied;  but  then 
prices  had  been  enhanced  and  deranged.  The  currents  of  both 
production  and  trade  had  been  violently  altered  by  the  all- 
absorbing  annexations  of  Rome,  The  relations  of  the  different 
classes  of  society  had  been  entirely  changed  by  the  vast  and 
rapid  fortunes  acquired  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  by  the 
ever  deepening  degradation  of  the  hopeless  poor.  The  gulf 
between  Dives  {m.  Lkinius  Orassus  Dives — DiOes  for  four 
generations),  and  Lazarus^awned  fearfully  and  impassably, 
and  widened  every  day.  Beneath  all  the  turbulence  and  anar- 
chy of  that  period  lay  the  atigry  and  sweltering  fires  of  a  financial 
volcano,  which  had  inflamed  that  turbulence  and  anarchy,  and 
whose  ernptions  generated  the  Civil  Wars  of  Pompey  and 
Ocesar,  and  a  continuance  of  those  wars  under  the  Triumvirate 
of  Octavius,  Antony  and  Lepidus. 

All  these  significances  are  suggested  by  the  fragments  of  a 
remarkable  poem  on  the  Civil  Wars  of  Rome,  found  in  the 
Satyrica  of  Tetronius  Arbiter :  but  we  have  never  seea  these 
fragments  employed  by  any  historian. 

Nee  minor  in  campo  foror  tat,  emtiqne  Qnirites 
Ad  prsdam  strepitumqiie  lucri  soffnigU  veitimt 
Yenatis  populus,  yenalis  coria  Patnun 
Est  fayor  in  pretio  aenibus  quoque  libera  yirtos 
Exdderat,  Bparsisqiie  opibns  conyersa  poteetas^ 
Ipsaqoe  majestaa  auro  oorrapta  jaoebat 

Qoare  tarn  perdita  Koma 
Ipsa  Btd  merces  erat,  et  sine  yii^dioe  prsda 
Pneterea  gemino  deprenaam  gurgite  prodam, 
Foeneila  l^uyies,  nsosque  ezederat  aria 
Nulla  est  oeita  dcfama,  nnlUun  sine  ^igacm  oorpm ; 
Sed  yelati  tabes,  tacitia  ooocepta  mecuUlii, 
Intra  membra  fbrens,  caris  latrantlbos  errat. 
Anna  placent  miseris,  detritaqne  commoda  lozu 
Vulneribos  r^armntor.    Inopi  andada  tota  eet 


ART.  IL-EQUATORIAL  REGIONS  OF  AMERICA.* 

Within  some  ten  days'  Bail  of  the  port  of  New  York,  lies  a 
region  of  country  rich  in  all  that  tempts  the  cupidity  of  man — 
the  sands  of  whose  rivers  gleam  with  scales  of  gold  and  of 
platina — among  whose  mountain  crevices  sparkle  the  diamond 
and  the  emerald — ^in  whose  vast  forests  the  rubber,  the  mahog- 
any and  the  far-famed  peruvian  bark-bearing  tree  predominates, 

•  Thlt  paper  wu  prepared  by  tiae  loiter  at  ih%  infltsnoa  of  tha  New  York  Stattatlca]  Society, 
aod  the  manuscrlpU  are  (tinilalied  for  the  pagea  of  the  Sanaw  by  reqaeat  of  the  Bonoa. 
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and,  aTong  whose  bottom  lands  the  sugftr-can^  the  coffee  6nd 
the  tobaooo  pUnt  grow  BpoDtaoeouslj. 

To  thU  DanroW^trip  cJf  couatry,  (a  very  Urra  incoffnikL)  ly* 
ing  between  -the  e<}uator  and  mx  degrees  north  latitude,  hem- 
mra  in  on  the  one  side  by  the  lofty  Andes^  and  washed  on  the 
other,  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  unexplored  by  Baron 
Humboldt  and  undescribed  by  subsequent  travellers,  I  venture 
to  direct  your  attenti<Hi  this  evening. 

In  the  yeai«  1868  and  '69,  the  speaker  was  engaged  in  mak* 
ing  a  reoonrwmance  of  this  district,  the  which  involved  as  &r 
as  was  practicable,  the  examination  of  the  more  important  riv- 
ers with  the  view  of  their  adaptability  to  navigation  by  email 
eteamboats ;  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  and  agricultnral 
resonroes  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  probability  of  their 
being  made  subservient  to  commercial  purposes, 

'We  also  had  in  view  the  inshore  soundings  on  the  coast 
line,  and  the  survey  of  the  many  litde  bays  and  indentations 
of  the  coast)  which  might  be  made  available  for  vessds  of  light 
draught  of  water* 

We  had  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  on  our  survey 
by  Don  Manuel  Q-^ — ,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Grar 
nadian  Cabinet,  whose  personal  influence,  varied  attainments 
and  honhommie^  laigely  contributed  to  the  interest  and  sue* 
cess  of  the  expedition. 

As  our  survey  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  the  month  of 
the  Guayaquil  riVer,  I  shall  ask  ^ou  to  accompany  me  there, 
an^  leaving  behind  you  the  piercing  winds  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, to  glide  with  me  across  the  Bahamas,  skirting  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  the  blue  mountains  of  St.  Do* 
mingo  in  the  distance ;  to  run  down  the  Caribbean  sea  before 
the  Northeast  trade-winds ;  to  glance  for  a  momeqt  at  the  pretty 
little  port  of  Aspinwall  (but  a  few  years  ago  a  malarious 
swamp);  to  note  its  fine  warehouses  and  its  commodious 
wharves;  to  whiz  oVer  the  monument  of  human  genius  and 
energy,  the  Panama  railroad,  conceived  by  the  lamented  Ste* 
ohens,  and  carried  out,  despite  the  sneers  of  London  and  New 
York,  by  our  Aspinwalls,  our  Bartletts,  and  our  Chaunceys ;  to 

Sause  a  moment  at  the  famous  old  city  of  Panama,  whose  cathe- 
ral  walls,  dilapidated  monasteries  and  convents,  recall  the 
days  of  Spanish  prowess  and  of  diivalry,  as  eloquently  as  do 
those  of  old  Oranada  I  rains,  however,  which  unlike  those  of 
the  Alhambra,  have  a  future  as  well  as  a  past,  for  modern  en- 
terprise is  fast  converting  them  into  d^pftts  and  official  resi- 
dences for  her  employees. 

I  shall  ask  you  to  dwell  but  for  a  moment  on  the  enormous 
traffic  over  this  narrow  Isthmus,  with  its  forty  steamships  ar- 
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riving  nt,  and  departing  montfaij,  from  ita  sboreA,  and  upon 
the  vast  increase  of  freight  and  paflsengerSy  consequent  npon 
every  increased  facility  for  its ^tansportation;*  and  to  imagine 
how  mammoth  its  proportions  must  inevitablv  be  ten  years 
hence,  when,  in  all  human  probability  nine-tenths  of  the  iVeigfat 
now  carried  aroimd  Cape  Horn  will  be  diverted  to  this  transit  j 
and  when,  as  most  certianly  will  be  the  case,  a  larger  part  of  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  will  seek  this  route.f 
Imagination  indeed,  can  scarce  set  a  limit  to  the  future  import- 
ance, political  and  commercial,  of  thisn^eat  National  Causeway. 

I  shall  ask  you  again  to  embark  with  me  aboard  of  one  of  the 
fine  British  steamers  bound  South  from  Panama,  and  having 
skimmed  over  its  noble  bay,  and  skirted  its  famous  pear  islands, 
to  imagine  yourselves  about  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Guaya- 
quil river. 

The  day  has  scarcely  dawned  I  To  our  right  towers  the  heights 
of  Ohanduy,  till  lost  in  the  morning's  mist,  while  straight  be- 
fore us  stretches  the  placid  surface  of  the  grand  old  river, 
faintly  radiated  by  the  first  gleaming  of  the  breaking  day.  On 
our  port-bow  lays  Santa  Olara,  or  the  dead  man  (as  it  is  more 
commonly  callea,  from  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  corpse  laid 
out  for  burial),  while  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  lighthouse 

Eerehed  upon  the  supposed  dead  warrior's  breast,  one  might 
ave  fancied  the  spirit  taking  leave  of  its  earthly  tenement. 
Gradually,  as  the  sun  rises  and  bathes  the  Islet  with  its  rays, 
it  seems  a  gilded  sarcophagus ;  nor  would  it  require  a  great 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  make  the  hallucination  completes 
and  to  picture  it  the  tomb  of  Atahualpa  I  fit  resting-place  for 
the  mignty  Inca  at  the  very  portal  of  bis  dominions.  As  the 
sun  dissipates  the  iHize,  the  view  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
tended— as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  stretches  the  mighty  river, 
while  far  over,  across  its  mouth,  lav  the  barren  coasts  of  Peru, 
and  to  our  left,  the  green  shores  o^  Ecuador. 

The  river  at  its  mouth,  though  very  broad,  thirty  miles  or 
more,  is  very  shallow  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  channel  tor- 
tuous. Nevertheless,  onward  we  steam,  generally  keeping  the 
Ecuadorian  shore  close  aboard,  though  occasionally  stretcning 
far  enough  over  to  the  Peruvian  coast  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  tall  spars  of  the  whalers  recruiting  in  the  little  port  of 
Tumbez,  mland  from  which,  are  some  very  productive  cotton 
plantations,  producing  a  long  and  silky  staple.    There  are  also 

«  At  «!•  imMst  tliM^  tkt  PMMiBft  Billro«d1iM  twiM  IM  UBorai  of  iMghft  <^^ 
posdblr  traiiAport;  eren  at  th«tr  wtry  czorbttnnt  rmtea:  but  on  the  renewal  of  tlMir  cbaitar, 
U67  will,  prubcblf,  at  onoe  U7  down  a  doable  track,  and  tooreaee  their  rolltaf-atoek  ivflloieBtly 
to  take  all  the  flight  offerinc  at  renr  mnch  leia  than  the  raeeent  rates. 

t  ''The  Panama,  New  jSealand  and  Anatraliaa  Steamship  Co^**  will,  In  a  rerj  short  time 
ooinnMiioo  making  seml-nonthlr  Tojages  fkom  Eoglaad  to  the  East,  rla  Panama,  and  will, 
doaotless,  In  a  xerj  brief  space  of  time,  absorb  all  the  trarel  and  most  of  the  freight. 
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some  very  peculiar  sands  upon  being  buried  to  the  neck  in 
which,  the  most  distressing  cases  of  scrofula  are  radically  cured. 
At  noon  we  find  ourselves  abreast  the  fishing  town  of  Puna; 
here  we  take  a  river  pilot,  as  the  river  suddenly  contracts — the 
main  channel  which  we  follow,  not  bein^over  three-auarters  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  greatly  resembling  in  its  general  characteris- 
tics the  Mississippi  river.  Its  swampy  bants  are  aprown  down 
to  the  very  edge  with  thick  jungle,  inhabited  by  the  alligator, 
while  along  them  stalks  the  magnificent  white  and  pink  crane, 
and  arising  from  them  towers  the  lofty  mangrove,  amid 
whose  foliage  flit  thousands  of  bright  plumaged  paroquets,  and 
shrilly  screaming  toucans. 

Twenty  miles  steaming  brings  us  up  with  Puntapiedra ;  here 
the  nature  of  the  river's  banks  again  changes,  becoming  higher 
and  firmer,  while  stretching  away  are  broad  savannas  on  which 
herds  of  cattle  are  seen  grazing.  For  the  succeeding  fifteen 
miles  the  view  is  beautiful  indeed ;  in  the  distance,  rise  the 
blue  heigTats  of  Chongon,  at  the  fbot  of  one  of  which,  and  hos- 
pital capj)ed,  Guayaquil  lies  nestling.  ' 

Away  in  the  far  distance,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains  bathed  in  every  shade  from  deep,  deep  blue,  to  faint- 
est purple,  till  lost  among  clouds ;  when  lifting  our  straining  eyes 
to  the  very  zenith,  we  see  bristling  out  from  the  very  heavens, 
mighty,  magnificent,  old  Chimborazo,  apparently  at  no  very 
great  distance,  but  in  reality  a  hundred  miles  away  among  the 
Cordillera.  Awe-struck  as  we  are  at  this  wonderful  maiiifes- 
tation  of  nature  in  her  majesty,  the  sensation  is  a  thousandfold 
increased  as  we  listen  to  the  boomings  of.  heavv  cannonad- 
ing, and  are  told  that  it  is  but  the  convulsive  throes  of  the 
mighty  mountain  before  lis 

The  river  is  navigable  for  sixty  miles  or  more  further  into 
the  interior,  for  a  small  class  of  vessels,  to  a  point  called  Bode- 
gas, the  starting-point  for  all  places  into  the  interior;  and  per- 
sons going  to  Quito,  here  take  mules,  reaching  their  desti- 
nation in  from  three  to  four  days. 

Persons  bound  down  the  Amazon  select  this  point,  from 
whence,  to  strike  into  the  wilderness,  and  calculate  upon  reach- 
ing the  headwaters  of  the  Maraflon  (as  the  Amazon  is  here 
called),  in  about  fifteen  days. 

Alihough  crossing  the  continent  at  this  point  is  so  vast  an 
undertaking,  yet  every  year  one  or  two  peddlers  with  their 
packs  of  Panama  hats,  not  only  make  the  transit,  but  occasion- 
ally have  been  known  to  branch  off  into  Central  Brazil,  and 
reach  the  Atlantic  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plat?*. 
Thus,  a  feat  which  no  scientific  expedition  has  been  successful 
in  performing,  has  been  accomplished  by  ignorant  men  iin- 
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pellcd  by  that  greatest  of  human  inceatives  "the  love  of  gain/' 

Thie  is  no  fiction !  for  tte  speaker  knew  personally  a 

man  who  had  accomplished  this  almost  superhuman  undertak- 
ing, of  which  he  gave  ample  proof  by  letters  and  testimonials 
in  his  possession  ;  nor  did  he  claim  any  particular  merit  for  it, 
so  accustomed  was  he  to  these  wild  wanaerings ;  indeed  we  of- 
ten, in  subsequent  expeditions,  had  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  acuteness  of  that  instinct  which  was  so  miracu- 
lously developed  in  this  man,  who,  strange  to  say,  was  not  even 
a  native,  but  born  among  the  Pyrenees.  The  river  bottoms 
and  plateau  land  of  Ecuador  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cotton  plant,  whicn  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  culti- 
vated to  supply  the  natives  with  a  coarse  clothing,  and  is 
manufactured  by  native  mills ;  but,  of  course,  both  its  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  are  carried  on  in  a  most  primitive  style.  . . 

Travellers  have  sighed  mournful  jeremiads  over  the  un- 
developed resources  of  Ecuador,  mineral  and  agricultural, 
with  good  reason,  but  with  little  effect.  Ton  upon  ton  of  sil- 
ver lies  hidden  in  ner  hills;  gems  sparkle  in  her  mountain  cre- 
vices ;  while  her  savannas,  ricn  in  the  loamy  accumulation  of  a 
thousand  ages,  lie  but  patiently  awaiting  the  seed  of  the  hus- 
bandman to  yield  a  thousand  fold.  .  . 

The  object  of  our  visit  to  Guayaquil,  being  to  procure  a  vessel 
of  light- draft,  we  succeeded  m  purchasing  a  little  craft  of 
twenty  tons,  which,  although  so  small,  haa  a  mhin  and  three 
berths,  and  was  as  capacious  as  could  be  expected  of  a  cockle 
shell  of  her  size;  but,  having  lain  unused  for  along  time  along 
the  river  bank,  was  rather  uncomfortably  infested  with  scor- 
pions and  an  occasional  snake,  so  that  we  were  extremely  cau- 
tious how  we  moved  about  afler  dark,  and  suspiciousl  v  inspec- 
ted every  article  of  clothing  before  putting  it  on  in  the  morn- 
ing  

The  first  point  of  interest  at  which  we  touch  is  the  Punta 
Santa  Helena,  the  which,  although  only  sixty  miles  north  of 
Guayaquil,  differs  from  it  entirely  in  jioint  of  climate ;  for,  whei-e- 
as  that  of  Guayaquil  is  wet  and  moist  with  continuouB  rains;  that 
of  St*  Helena,  is  dry  and  arid  ;  uud,  indeed,  to  this  peculiarity  it 
owed  much  of  its  commercial  importance,  as  its  chief  export 
was  the  orcUella  weed,  which  would*  have  no  value  in  a  wet 
climate,  Thi3  orchella,  of  which  many  thousands  of  tons  have 
been  exported,  is  a  mossor  lichen  which  adhere^  to  the  branches 
of  the  trees  ;  and  is  picked  off  by  women  and  children,  put  in 
bags,  pressed,  and  is  then  ready  for  shipment.  It  is  used  as  a 
dye-stuff,  giving  a  bright  yellow  hue  * 

•  DrM  tuftde  from  OimI  Oil  (PetrDleixiB\  Imt«  entirely  rapenedod  that  expressed  frem  ttie 
orobell*  weed. 
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As  we  coast  along  to  tbe  nortbTnuird,  tbe  climate  again 
changes  and  becomes  moist,  with  much  fog ;  the  water  shoals 
ojff  a  long  way,  and  strong  currents  prevail,  influenced  by  the 
wind. 

Cruising  in  as  close  as  practicable  with  the  beach,  we  pass 
between  the  island  of  La  Platar  and  the  main.  This  island  has 
some  very  valuable  pearl  fisheries,  undeveloped,  however,  on 
account  of  the  great  depth  of  water ;  but  this  would  offer  no 
difficulty  to  submarine  operators.  "We  saw  some  very  beautiful 
gems  said  to  have  been  found  here,  perfect  \r  form,  and  of  that 
nlmy  hue  so  much  prized 

W^e  occasionally  run  in  to  take  soundings,  to  measure  the 
altitude  of  a  cons{)icuou8  headland,  or  to  make  a  journey  into 
the  interior.  During  one  of  these  journeys  we  saw  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  chinchona,  or  reruviau-bark  tree,  which 
never  grows  at  a  less  elevation  than  8,000  feet  The  tree  is  ma- 
jestic in  size  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  but  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing scarce,  which,  added  to  the  fact,  that  it  grows  in  tne  most  inac- 
cessible regions,  makes  it  the  more  valuable.  There  were  ex- 
ported from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  alone,  from  1857  to  1861, 
some  two  million  pounds  of  this  bark,  valued  at  half  a  million 
dollars. 

We  here  saw,  also,  some  fine  specimens  of  the  rubber  tree, 
and  were  shown  lower  down,  near  the  coast,  some  fine  mahoff- 
any  and  a  peculiar  tfee  having  the  characteristics-  of  both 
the  ebony  and  rosewood,  singularly  beautiful  and  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish. 

We  often,  quite  unexpectedly,  entered  little  bays  hidden  by 
projecting  headlands,  the  existence  of  which  we  had  had  no 
conception,  but  some  of  which  were  remarkably  beautiful. .  .  . 
I  will  try  to  describe  one  into  which  we  entered  one  bright 
Sunday  morning. 

A  dazzling  beach,  on  which  a  sparkling  surf  burst  like  frosted 
silver,  fringed  a  little  group  of  peaked  huts,  whose  picturesque 
thatches,  peeping  from,  and  so  intermingled  with,  the  tropic  fo- 
liage as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable,  seemed  to  forma  trellis  for 
the  broad-leafed  banana  and  graceful  orange  branches,  which 
lovingly  embraced  and  protected  them,  throwing  out  cluster 
after  cluster  of  blowing  truit,  while  most  gorgeous  flowers  and 
blossoms. seemed  like  sylvan  chandeliers  lighting  up  the  denser 
shade. 

Little  streamlets  trickled  merrily  adown  the  hillside,  interlac- 
ing thetnselves  among  leaf  and  branches  like  diamond  drops  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  over  the  whole  scene  the  grave  old  cocoas, 
with  feathery  branch,  preside. 
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Manta.  Ijio^  in  fifty-seven  minutes  south  latitude,  is  the 
outlet  or  the  rich  distrtet  of  Manavi.  The  road  to  the  town 
Montecristi,  leading  over  hills  bristling  with  cactus,  whose 
long  upright  branches  closelj  resemble  huge  candelabra,  and 
bear  a  fruit  called  the  pittalo,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  burr,  and 
is  of  the  consistency  and  somewhat  resembles  in  flavor  spir- 
itualized strawbernes  and  cream. 

This  place  is  the  dep6t  for  the  famous  Panama  hat,  and  a  cu- 
rious custom  here  prevails — that  of  selling  them  only  by  twi- 
light I  and  all  these  immense  transactions,  amounting  annually 
to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  are  confined  to  this  short  and 
unseemly  hour.  The  custom,  doubtless,  arose  from  the  idea  of 
the  Indian  maker,  that  in  the  obscurity  of  the  evening  he  could 

5 aim  off  an  inferior  article ;  but  we  were  informed  oy  a  large 
ealer  that  he  had  so  accustomed  himself  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
as  to  be  gjiided  in  his  selections  almost  entirely  by  his  sense  of 
touch.  The  manufacture  of  the  hammock  also  enters  largely 
into  the  industry  of  this  section,  and,  indeed,  is  an  indispensable 
article  here,  entirely  superseding  the  use  of  the  bedstead ;  there 
being  single  hammocks  and  double  hammocks,  aiid  hammocks 
for  a  whole  brood  of  children,  besides  smaller  hammocks  in 
which  to  recline  in  windows  and  doorways  to  catch  the  breeze. 

From  this  district  there  is  a  large  amount  of  cocoa 

shipped.  Tobacco  is  also  successfully  cultivated,  and  a  large 
amount  of  India-rubber  exported 

The  cocoa  plantations  *  of  Ecuador  are  almost  as  lucrative 
as  were  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South,  but  infinitely 
easier  of  cultivation;  the  plant  bearing  within  three  years  and 
bearing  on  with  but  little  care  for  halt  a  century — one  harvest 
hardly  gathered  before  the  tree  a^in-blossoms. 

We  next  enter  the  port  of  Esmeraldas,  only  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  equator,  and  a  most  unpromising  place  it  is  too, 
with  its  foaming  line  of  breakers  (like  a  huge  rampart  of  snow| 
across  its  entrance ;  but  we  rush  our  little  schooner  at  them,  ana 
having  a  strong  wind  abeam,  she,  despite  a  few  desperate 
lunges  (as  if  she'd  a  wee  drap  too  much),  glides  into  smooth 
water. 

Esmeraldas  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esmeralda  river, 
which  rises  in  the  Cordillera,  and  its  valley  forms  the  easiest 
route,  and  the  most  natural,  to  the  far  famed  city  of  Quito ; 
but  its  wretch^  harbor  prevents  its  being  taken  advantage  of. 

What  gives  Esmeraldas  a  considerable  importance,  is  the  to- 
bacco largely  cultivated  alon^  its  river  banks  and  brought 
there  for  sale ;  it  is  largely  used  in  Germany  for  segar  wrappers, 
and  greatly  sought  after  as  the  crop  matures. 

^  We  know  of  no  reMon  whj  the  eooo*  tree,  which  yields  so  large  a  revenae  to  the  Eeuador- 
eanB,  i hoald  aut  be  QtUtirated  ■QoceMftUly  in  Boathera  LoniiiAnA  and  In  Texas. 
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A  peculiarly  rich  cocoa,  too  richf  indeed,  for  trans-atlaniic 
shipment,  is  largely  raised  here  for  coast  consumption. 

We  found  access  from  here  to  the  interior  extremely  difficult, 
and  the  weather  very  inclement.  Ascending  the  nvev  in  canoes 
we  inspected  some  fine  cocoa  plantations  and  tobacco  fiirma 
contiguous  U)  it^  ui^il,  striking  into  the  Cordillera,  our  mode 
of  progression  changed  from  a  canoe  to  a  chair  on  an  Indian's 
back. 

Now,  this  is  the  slowest  of  all  slow  ways  of  getting  along ; 
and  we  must  say,  the  most  uncomfortable^  ana  inde^  it  be^ 
hoves  one  to  sit  perfectly  still,  or,  he  and  his  bearer  may  go  roll- 
ing down  the  precipice. 

it  is  wonderful  how  these  men  will  bear  the  traveller  day 
after  day  witJiout  evincing  the  slightest  fatigue,  their  diet  con* 
sisUng  of  a  little  parched  com,  and  a  stnp  of  jerked  beef, 
gnawed  at,  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  their  main  depend- 
eace_  is  the  ^'  coca,''  which  is  to  the  Indian  of  the  Sierra,,  what 
tobacco  is  to  the  white  man.  Give  him  his  coca  leaf  to  chew, 
and  he  can  perform  miracles  of  labor,  and  journeys  of  a  spe^ 
and  of  a  Jength  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and 
this  stimulant^  unlike  any  other,  is  benencial  rather  than  preju- 
dicial  to  health. 

•  . .  We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  a  rubber  forest,  and  almost 
every  tree  assimilates  to  the  "  heoe  "  specie  (as  the  rubber,  or 
caoutchouc,  is  here  called.) 

The  heoe,  from  which  the  real  caoutchouc  is  extracted,  is  a 
tall  majestic  tree,  smooth  of  bark,  with  a  waxen  leaf.  The 
bastard  closely  resembles  it,  and  also  gives  a  sap  which,  how- 
ever, is  worthless.    • 

The  ^utta  percha  also  exists,  but  does  not  abound,  and  it 
too,  has  its  opposite,  which  although  its  sap  coagulates,  is  worth- 
less from  being  brittle,  with  no  elasticity. 

We  observM  a  very  considerable  activity  in  gathering  rub- 
ber, but  it  was  imperfectly  cured,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of 
-  the  climate. 

One  collector  told  us,  that  out  of  a  camp  of  twenty  men,  he 
had  lost  in  thr^  months  four  from  fever,  and  two  from  snake 
bite. 

We  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  the  cinnamon,  a  very  ordin- 
ary looking  jnedium-sized  stripling;  the  bark  is  stripp^  with- 
out difficulty,  and  after  being  allowed  to  ferment,  the  inner 
skin  is  separated  from  it,  which  on  being  dried,  rolls  up,  and  is 
as  we  see  it  in  commerce.  The  vanilla  is  also  very  plentiful 
hereabout. 

Diverging  from  the  main  stream  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  rapidly  ascending,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  cool  and  delight* 
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fal  climftte ;  tbe  nigbt  breezee,  bowever,  as  thej  sweep  down 
from  the  snow  dapped  heights,  bein^  rather  severely  oold.  Here 
we  saw  some  veiy  beantifal  specimens  of  the  '^  red  barked 
cinchona,'' *  which  trees  grow  here  to  a  remarkable  height; 
as  also  the  cascarilla,  which  attains  a  height  of  a  hnndred  feet, 
and  when  we  saw  it,  was  covered  with  a  ^grant  white  flower. 
Indeed,  one  of  (he  k>yeHest  aghts  we  ever  saw,  was  an  exten- 
sive ^lump  or  grove  of  these  trees  in  full  flower,  reminding  ns 
onlj,  of  the  famous  Chestnnt  grove,  at  Hampton  Court,  which 
is  so  beautiful  an  object,  when  in  blossom. 

.  • .  In  travelling  through  these  wildernesses,  one  is  peculiarly 
impressed  with  the  gigantic  vegetation,  and  feels  that  he  is 
repaid  for  the  terrible  hardsliips  which  he  must  necessarily  en- 
dure in  viewing  nature  so  strangely,  so  beautifully  exaggerated. 

. . .  Tumaco,  the  next  point  of  interest,  is  located  on  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  Republics  of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador; 
bdongin^,  however,  to  tne  former  government,  lying  in  1^  47^ 
north  latitude.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  islet,  and  built 
amid  a  very  grove  of  fruit  treee^  witii  that  charming  irregular- 
ity which  so  puzzles  and  delights  the  stranger.  Its  grasirel^  soil 
is  covered  with  a  short  turf  which  absorbs  the  rain,  which  falls 
in  torrents,  giving  vegetation  a  most  entrancing  appearance. 
Almost  every  tree  is  fruit-bearing,  and  the  mature  and  unripe 
firuit  is,  at  tns  same  time^  pendant  from  its  branches.  The  co- 
coa-nut, the  guava,  the  fl^,  tbe  date  and  the  orange,  may  be 
seen  side  by  side,  all  in  full  bearing,  while  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  blossoms,  everywhere  light  up  the  shade. 

The  interior  towns,  mrbacoas  and  Pasto,  are  of  rerj  consid- 
erable importance;  the  latter,  however,  more  properly  belonging 
to  the  trans- Andean  district — the  majority  of  its  products  nn£ 
ing  a  market  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  via  the  Magdalena  river.f 
The  town  of  Barbacoas  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants,  half 
breeds  and  negroes,  and  is  reached  by  canoes  in  about  five  days. 
The  canoes  coast  along  the  shore  for  some  distance,  (which,  dur- 
ing bad  weather,  is  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  dangerous,)  and 
then  enter  the  riiotith  of  the  river  Patia,  andf  are  propelled  by 
oars  and  poles  against  a  very  strong  current,  nlid  eternal  rains, 
from  which  one  is  sheltered  by  a  thatched  roof,  which,  while  it 
excludes  the  rain,  also  excludes  the  air,  and  almost  stifles  one, 
who  also  has  to  contend  against  a  monstrous  mosquito  and 
sand-fly. 

These  rivers  and  branches  of  rivers  which  cross  and  intersect 

*  Specie— O.  Sttoolrabm. 

t  l^era  are  larse  qoMiltles  of  the  elndioa*  foand  on  thft  slope  of  the  Andes,  im  the 
Fm4o  district,  prindjMlljr  of  tbe  speele  known  to  botsnlsta  and  chemists,  as  0.  Ijocifolla. 
Indeed  at  the  time  of  oar  last  expedition  (during  the  Mosqoera  rerolatlon),  there  vere  large 
qoantities  collected  there,  awaiting  cesaatlon  of  hostllHies  Ibr  shipment. 
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this  ooantry  at  every  possible  an^le,  are  all  either  branohetf 
or  afflneiUs  of  the  rivers  Patia  and  Maria,  which  are  in  their 
turn  affluents  of  the  rivers  San  Jnan  and  the  Atsttto,  and  are 
all  auriferous ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  analyze  their  sanda 
or  deposits  without  finding  traces  of  gold.  The  main  basinees 
of  the  peo{)Ie  of  Barbacoas  is  based  upon  gpld  dust,  which  is 
the  circulating  medium  ;  and  the  people  inhabiting  these  streams 
make  gold  washing  their  recreation. 

There  are  placers  where  the  gold  washings  are  more  re^ 
munerative,  but  these  are  usually  private  property,  belonging 
to  n[ien  who  pay  a  regtdar  W£^  to  thdse  who  work  for  ttem ; 
but  the  negro,  averse  to  work  even  for  his  owti  benefit,  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  toil  for  a  lesser  wage  than  the  amount  of 
his  daily  accumulation/ 

These  places  are  of  great  value,  and  if  systematic  labor 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  would  doubtless 
yield  as  well  as  those  of  California  ever  did. 

While  in  the  Sierra  \V6  noticed  the  gneiss  rock,  rich  in  gold^ 
disseminated  through  small  veins  of  quartz.  We  also  saw  evi- 
dences of  sulphureted  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ore. 

The  streams  tending  westward  towards  the  Pacific  we  caused 
to  be  examined  very  thoroughly,  with  a  view  to  their  navim^ 
tion  by  stern-wheel  boats,  and  found  their  channels  generally 
clear  from  obstructions :  and,  where  rapids  did  occur,  or  long 
necks  of  land  barred  the  passage,  canals  of  two  or  three  feet 
deep  thronffh  the  soft  soil  could  easily  be  cot,  which  the  cur^ 
rents  would  speedily  select  and  thus  make  them  the  permanent 
channel. 

These  rivers,  or  at  least  their  banks,  are  peopled  by  small 
communities  of  blacks,  who  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the 
plantain  and  the  few  fish  that  they  can  catch ;  but  occasionally 
the  floods  come  sweeping  down  and  carry  awav  their  whole 
plantain  patches.  This  leaves  them  destitute,  and  they  then  re- 
sort to  the  river's  banks  and  wash  out  gold  enon^h  to  buy 
from  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  gold  dust  dius  obtained  is  very  fine,  about  21  carats,  be- 
sides which  is  a  large  accompaniment  of  platina,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  thrown  away  as  dross,  but  which,  of  course,  was 
almost  as  valuable  as  gold. 

At  Yscuande,  still  further  to  the  northward,  we  saw  some 
half-breeds  (cross  between  negroes  and  Indians)  who  had 
floated  down  from  the  Sierra  on  their  balsas,  and  who  bad 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold  and  platina  in  quills,  the 
usual  way  of  carrying  it,  and  who  showed  us  some  remarkable 
brilliants,*  which  they  had  wadied  from  the  sands  at  the  same 

•  Th«M  briniftntt  were  pronoonoed  bj  ibiiM  of  tke  flrit  kpidarlet  of  Xnglaad  to  be  equal  In 
TAloe  to  the  BniUiMi  brilfiaBtt: 
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time,  bat  to  which  they  attached  no  value,  nor  did  we  at  that 

time Still  holding  a  northerly  course,  we  keep  close  in 

along  with  the  breakers,  although  it  would  not  be  at  all  pru- 
dent for  larger  vessels  so  to  do,  on  account  of  strong  currents 
and  shoals  not  laid  down  correctly  on  the  Admiralty  Charts. 
^  The  coast  is  here  low  and  swampy,  penetrated  every  few  miles 
by  rivers,  whose  turbid  currents  bear  down  ddnis  of  all  sortil, 
and  the  sea  about  them  is  infested  with  hundreds  of  yellow 
snakes,  most  malicious  and  venomous  in  appearance.  Wherever 
the  surf  would  permit  and  we  saw  a  settlement,  we  would  al- 
ways communicate  with  the  shore,  and  invariably,  amon^  other 
explorations  washed  for  gold,  and  never  fiufed  in  linding 
traces,  at  least  about  the  mouths  of  these  rivers. 

We  are  now  approaching  Buenaventura,  lying  in  8®  57'  north 
latitude,  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 

On  entering  the  harbor  we  were  visited  by  the  chief  officials, 
who  were  shocked  to  find  our  travelling  companion,  Don 
Manuel,  in  a  dying  condition  from  an  attack  of  yellow  fever 
contracted  prolmblj^  at  Tumaco,  and  developed  and  intensified 
by  the  patient's  being  shut  up.  in  the  seething  cabin  of  our 
little  vessel,  whose  deck  was  exposed  alternate^  to  fierce  suns 
and  flooding  rains. 

If  The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Dagua,  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  whose  course  is  intercepted  by  rapids ;  and  down 
these  miniature  Nia^ras  the  whole  products  of  a  rich  country 
are  brought,  and  articles  of  European  manu&cture  are  likewise 
borne  up  against  its  rapid  current 

From  «here  large  quantities  of  the  cinchona,  in  its  varieties- 
of  orange-colored,  red,  yellow  and  white,*  are  shipped;  as 
also  tobacco  and  hides,  whilst  cargoes  of  jSnropean  goods  are 
.  transported  np  this  mountain  torrent  into  the  interior  (an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  fertile  country),  of  which  Cali  and  Popayan 
are  the  chief,  and  very  important  commercial  centres. 

The  town  of  Buenaventura  is  prettily  situated ;  but  as  it 
never  ceases  raining  there,  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  travel- 
ler. The  houses  are  thatched,  and  have  no  c^in^ ;  and  as  one 
lies  in  one's  hammock  he  may  see  the  disgusting  centipede 
(which  is  luminous  in  the  dark)  chasing  the  ooekroacn,  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  and  all  of  which  is  m  no  wise  provoca- 
tive of  sleep.  Snakes  of  counse  abound,  and  we  had  one  or 
two  unpleiiyaant  little  experiences  with  them,  they  having 
established  a  pre-emption  claim  to  our  hammock,  and  ooce 
showed  a  disposition  to  dine  with  us.    .     .    . 

The  most  arduous  part  of  our  undertaking  bad  still  to  be 
performed,  and  as  the  proper  season  was  passing  away,  and 

»  0.  UmwifoMii.    C.  oorOlfvUa.    C.  cbloDgifolia.    C.  oraUfoU*. 
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feeling  tbat  even  if  poor  Qtt\}ano  did  recover,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  exposure,  we  resolved  to  undertake  it  alone. 

Our  parting  was  isd  indeed.  He,  poor  fellow^  just  sinking 
into  the  dark  river,  and  we  about  passing  into  a  wilderness 
seldom  penetrated  by  the  white  man,  unattended  save  bj 
stranger  Indians.    .    .    • 

Coasting  along  the  swampy  shores  of  Choco  in  a  big  bungo 
or  canoe  (which  we  had  substituted  for  our  little  schooner), 
until,  when  abreast  of  the  littie  portof  Charambira,  we  i)ointea 
her  in  for  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  through  a  fearful 
surf,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  snug  anchorage  in  two 
fistthoms  water. 

We  found  the  arm  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which  we  selected 
to  ascend,  to  flow  for  many  miles  through  a  low  swampv  bot- 
tom, the  deposit  of  many  a  century  of  inundation,  covered  with 
the  mangrove  and  inhabited  by  myriads  of  alligators.  This 
arm  or  cafio  as  it  is  here  called,  varied  in  width  from  150  to 
200  yards,  with  a  channers  depth  of  from'  10  to  16  feet,  and 
having  a  sluggish  currents 

Penetrating  further,  however,  we  find  the  river's  banks  to 
become  firra,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  mammoth  trees ;  the  soil 
of  a  rich  vegetable  loam,  and  beneath,  a  strata  of  blue  day,  fol- 
lowed by  gravel. 

Further  along  we  come  upon  the  mouths  of  smaller  rivers 
emptying  into  the  San  Juan,  one  of  which  we  penetrated  by 
means  of  small  canoes,  and  marchine  almost  to  its  headwaters 
among  the  Sierra.  Along  the  ^'  Odirna"  we  find  the  India- 
rubber  in  great  abundance,  and  also  the  gutta  percha,  and 
some  magnificent  growths  of  the  mahogany;  and  the  gold 
washings,  if  prosecuted  with  vigor,  would  doubtless  prove  very 
remunerative. 

We  were  taken  by  the  Indians  to  visit  a  great  curiosity, 
which  we  found  to  be  a  swamp  covered  by  what  appeared  to 
be  asphaltnm,  and  which  they  used  to  smear  the  seams  of 
their  canoes. 

The  average  width  of  the  San  Juan  from  its  mouth  to  San 
Pablo,  some  800  miles,  we  should  imagine  to  be  one  hundred 
yardsj  with  an  average  depth  of  ten.  feet.  There  are  some 
rapids,  but  none  that  would  form  any  impediment  to  modem 
enterprise.  The  stratification  of  the  river's  banks  beneath  the 
top  crust  of  mold  is  composed  of  clay,  gravel,  and  a  slaty 
strata,  all  of  which  bear  traces  of  gola.  Its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  exceedingly  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes,  not 
to  mention  the  vast  quantities  of  the  rubber  tree,  the  gum  of 
which  now  so  largely  enters  into  commerce. 

Another  affluent,  *'  the  Sorruco,"  was  also  visited  with  great 
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interest,  and  along  its  banks  we  found  thin  layers  of  carbon- 
aceous strata  and  layers  of  slaty  formations,  also  indicating  the 
presence  of  coal     .    .    . 

In  spite  of  continuous  rains  and  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
unrelieved  by  any  cooling  breeze,  the  climate  aid  not  appear 
to  be  unhealthy,  but  the  confinement  to  canoes  became  very 
irksome,  and  the  sand-fly  was  especially  aggravating,  and  the 
loneliness  and  stillness  of  this  primeval  forest  very  wearisome, 
but  still  there  was  a  variety  m  this  very  monotony.  Every 
leaf  was  strange.  Every  buzzing  insect  and  crawling  reptile 
represented  a  phase  of  natural  life  unknown  to  us. 

We  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  diflferent  planet :  and,  as  we 
tied  up  for  the  night  and  sat  reflecting  by  our  bivouac  fire, 
with  the  sharp  bark  of  the  jackal,  and  the  howling  of  the 
wild  animals  breakingf  the  stillness,  the  gloom  lit  up  by  the 
wondrous  beetle  emitting  its  pnrple  li^ht,  and  the  mammoA 
fire-fly,  we  thought  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  separate  our- 
selves more  effectually  from  the  outer  world. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  the  savage  animals  so  very  in- 
ferior in  size.  The  lion  bein^  inferior  in  size  to  the  North 
American  panther,  while  the  ti^er  is  rather  a  large  wild  cat, 
and  both  excessively  timid.  Or  the  serpent  tribe  there  were 
an  endless  varietj^ ;  the  larger  ones,  however,  being  all  con- 
strictors, one  variety  of  which  is  tamed  by  the  Indian  and 
-  taught  to  chase  the  monkeys  which  devastate  their  maize 
patches. 

Birds  there  are  in  endless  variety  also,  and  some  as  beantifnl 
as  those  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  parrot  and  paro- 
quet, however,  take  precedence  in  number,  and  flit  about  in 
myriads.  The  monkeys,  in  some  districts,  are  very  plentifiil, 
from  the  large  black  monkey  to  the  beautiful  little  marmoset 
Indeed,  at  times,  travellers  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  monkey  for  subsistence,  and  which  is  really  very 
palatable.* 

The  San  Juan  river  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of 

•  At  we  before  remarked,  notwlthttendlng  the  oppresetre  dMopneee  of  Che  etmoephere,  wUh 
tlM  mlddey  ujen^  of  the  meroiirv  et  90  Vihienheft,  there  was  t>at  little  eictuieM  amoof  the 
natlYes:  and  they  spoke  of  no  epldemlea,  with  the  exception  of  a  aooorge  which  had  ravaged 
their  tribee  soom  jeart  ago,  aad  which  we  took  to  be,  Arom  the  deaeriptioB,  the  Aaiatic  Cbolen. 
They  ipoke  of  its  approach  as  having  been  lieralded  br  an  atter  absence  of  thunder  and  lifffat- 
ntng,  and  attrfbated  Its  diaappearaaee  to  aa  smisaalljr  hmrj  eleetrie  storm.  This  eatlea  to 
oar  mind  a  somewhat  similar  liset  in  relation  to  the  elfect  of  eteetrldtj  upon  atmosphere 
eharged  with  cholera  poisoB. 

In  the  vesr  1850,  we  were  Uring  in  a  town  oa  the  west  eoast  of  Mexleo,  when  the  cholem 
broke  oat  with  gratt  violence.  Previons  to  its  appearance,  and  daring  Its  oontinnanoe,  the  at- 
mosphere was  morl^  aad  devoid  of  electricity  to  soch  an  extent  that  evw  the  ladlaiis  eoa- 
iMcted  the  disease  with  the  absence  of  the  usoal  thunder  and  Ughtnlng. 

Baring  all  this  time  a  large  magnet  hanging  in  oar  dwelling  Tost  Its  power  of  attraction,  and 
the  steel  fell  to  the  ground.  ....  In  a  few  weeks  the  tky  was  obsoored  and  a  ftuloaa 
thander  sqnall  broke  opon  It— after  tHilch  no  case  of  cholera  ocoarred.  Previons  to  it,  ont  of  a 
small  popakticB,  the  deatba  had  rsashed  ton  per  diem,  bat  sabseqoeat  to  It  ae  esse  wM  re> 
ported,  and,  strmpge  to  say,  the  magnet  regained  ito  power  of  attra^on!  ^ 
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ff0»grapber8  and  engineers  *as  an  elemeat  in  tbe  solutiQn  of 
me  problem  of  an  inter-oceanic  caoal,  its  headwaters,  or  in 
fact,  the  naain  river,  running  in  close  proximity  to  the  waters  of 
ihe  grand  old  river  Atrato,  which  ia  capable  of  floating  large 
shipg  from,  its  mouth  in  the  Caribbean  for  some  250  miles  in- 
land. More  recent  surveys,  however,  have  demonstrated  tbat 
the  rivers' Jurador  and  Naipipi  are  more  available,  and  present 
fewer  engineering  difficulties  than  does  the  San  Juan.  But 
whether  or  not  taken  in  connection  with  that  gigantic  scheme, 
it  and  its  affluents  present  a  magnificent  system  of  internal 
navigation  through  a  virgin  region  teeming  with  nature's  most 
valued  productions,  among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  rub- 
t>er,  the  bark,  the  mahogany,  the  ivory  nut  and  the  cinnamon, 
as  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  a  virgin  soil,  and  of  whose  mineral 
wealth  we  can  afford  evidence  by  specimens  of  gold  in  flake 
and  nugget,  of  brilliants,  of  silver,  lead  and  copper,  and  of 
cinnabar  as  fine  as  ever  found  in  New  Almaden.  All  this 
exists,  and  pMnts  to  magnificent  deposits  of  mineral  wealth 
hidden  among  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Cordillera,  probably 
destined  to  be  unearthed  by  Yankee  enterprise.  Mayhap  the 
very  El  Dorado,  in  search  of  which  Pizarro  and  his  brave  fol- 
lower^  expended  fruitlesslv  so  mnch  life  and  treasure. 

Since  the  preparation  oi  this  paper,  we  have  received  news 
from  the  bthmus  to  the  effect  that  the  placers  to  which  I  have 
briefly  alluded,  have  attracted  a  large  nxmiber  of  practical 
miners  from  California;  and  it  also  appears  that  these  new  dig- 
gings have  awakened  new  interest  here,  and  this  being  the 
case,  I  will  briefly  state  the  means  of  communication  along  this 
section  of  coast.    .    .    • 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  British  steamers  first  com- 
menced running  South  from  Panama,  the  Company's  vessels 
touched  at  the  intermediate  ports  between  Panama  and  Guaya- 
quil, but  drawing  too  much  water  they  were  taken  off,  and  for 
ten  years  the  trade  languished  for  y^SiUt  of  steam  facilities. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  speaker  having,  during  previous  ex- 
plorations, obtained  statistics  of  the  trade,  urged  them  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  then  resident  Director  in  Lima,  Mr.  Nay  lor, 
and  Ihe  Board  of  Mana^^ers  in  Liverpool,  who,  fully  aroused  to 
its  importance,  took  active  steps,  succeeded  in  getting  a  mail 
sabsioy  from,  the  Government  of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador, 
and  finally,. late  in  '69,  despatdied  as  a  pioneer  boat  the  ^ew 
Oranada^  which,  at  their  request^  the  speaker  piloted  down, 
touching  at  every  indentation  of  the  coast  The  first  voyage 
proved  the  feasibility  of  tbe  project,  and  a  monthly  line  of 
steamers  has  been  since  in  successful  operation ;  leaving 
^  Panama,  we  believe,  on  the  arrival  there  of  the  steamer  leaving 
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this  port  on  the  eleventh  of  every  month,  and  reaching  the 

port  of  Tamaco  in  abont  48  hoars. 

*  ■  •  •  •      .     •  • 

Thus,  as  we  remorked  in  early  pages  of  this  paper,  we  are 
actually  within  ten  days'  sail  of  the  region  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  describe. 


AET.  III. -BOYS. 

Some  years  ago, .when  we  were  housekeeping,  and  had 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  fowls,  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  etc., 
we  stood  quite  in  awe  of  the  boys,  and  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  write  freely  about  them.  But  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensatory advantages  of  poverty,  that  it  leaves  some  few 
vulnerable  points,  and  relieves  us  of  a  thousand  cares,  appre- 
hensions and  fears.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the  boys, 
mischievous  and  vindictive  though  they  be.  We  never  aia 
admire  or  like  them ;  and  now,  are  not  afraid  to  tell  them  so. 
The  best  of  them  remind  us  of  green  crab-apples ;  the  worst, 
we  can  compare  to  nothing  but  green  persimmons.  Green 
fruit  is  altogether  vile;  and  of  all  green  fruit  boys  are  the 
vilest  And  then  they  are  so  long  in  maturing  and  mellow- 
ing into  sober,  kind,  sympathetic,  considerate  and  benevolent 
manhood.  A  single  summer,  or  a  few  months,  divests  other 
green  fruit  of  its  bitter,  acrid  and  disagreeable  qualities ;  but 
it  requires  twenty-five  years,  at  the  least,  to  make  a  boy  other 
than  an  intolerable  bore, — or  something  far  worse. 

Up  to  puberty,  "  the  pleasure  of  giving  paiE**  seems  to  be 
the  only  pleasurable  sensation  of  which  boys  are  susceptible. 
After  that  period  of  lite  he  becomes  thoughtful  and  intensely 
selfish.  He  looks  around  and  sees  the  world  one  grand  theatre, 
in  which  all  the  good  seats  are  occupied  by  men  older  than 
himself,  and  resolves,  per  ^s  et  ne/as,  to  occupy  a  good 
seat  himself,  no  matter  who  shall  be  ejected.  He  is  as  impa- 
tient, and,  at  heart,  as  cruel  as  a  hungry  wolf;  and  by  no 
means  willing  to  wait  for  the  old,  in  the  course  of  nature,  to 
die  out  and  leave  the  young  to  take  their  places.  Nor  is  he 
*  willing,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  by  hard,  common  labor  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  He  sees  that  head-work  is  better  paid  than 
hand-work ;  that  cunning,  caution,  smooth  and  polished  ad- 
dress, skillful  bargain-making,  and  a  hard  and  harsh  dealing, 
make  thousands,  where  honest  labor  makes  a  dollar.  Our 
meritorious,  aspiring,  ambitious  young  man  finds  that,  to  suc- 
ceed in  life,  he  must  enter  the  field  of  free  competition,  engage 
in  the  keen  encounter  and  battle  of  the  wits,  make  good 
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bargains,  that  is,  get  more  from  others  than  he  gives  them  in 
exchanffe ;  be  punctual  in  performance  of  his  contracts,  even 
although  to  do  so  he  have  to  oppress  and  wrong  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan  ;  and,  in  general,  practise  that  degree  of  honesty 
which  is  consistent  with  policy — which  is  just  none  at  all ; 
for  that  man  is  universally  most  successful  in  life,  most  re- 
spected, and  esteemed  most  meritorious,  who  exchanges  the 
least  possible  amount  of  the  results  of\his  own  labor  for  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  the  results  of  other  peoples'  labor — 
no  matter  whether  he  be  mechanic,  or  artist,  or  professional 
man,  or  tradesman,  or  whatever  other  calling  he  may  pursue. 
Yet  it  is  obviously  true,  and  will  be  denied  by  none,  that  the 
man,  in  any  community,  who  makes  the  largest  gains  and[profits : 
that  is,  exchanges  the  least  of  the  results  of  his  own  labor  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  Ae  results  of  other  people's  labor,  is 
the  most  dishonest  man  in  that  community.  Not  a  thief,  not 
a  robber,  not  a  swindler,  not  even  a  cheat,  but  a  grand  exploit- 
ator,  who  deservedly  stands  at  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  scale 
of  merit.  Of  merit,  as  it  is  meaiaured  by  political  economists 
and  free-traders,  but  not  exactly  as  it  is  measured  in  the  Bible, 
which  teaches  us  "  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us ;"  not  grow  rich  and  respectable  by  cheating 
or  exploiting  them. 

But  what  other  course  of  life  would  you  have  our  highly 
respectable,  virtuous,  meritorious  young  man,  just  entering  on 
active  life,  pursue  ?  Should  he  become  a  common  laborer,  and, 
instead  of  cheating  everybody,  be  cheated  by  everybody? 
Is  he  not  the  greatest  of  cheats  who  cheats  himself,  and  thereby 
impoverishes  his  wife  and  children  ?  Should  he  sacrifice  him- 
self to  pure,  abstract  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  which,  on  close 
analysis  is  not  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  and  become  a  common 
laborer ;  be  cheated,  defrauded,  or  exploited  by  everybody,  and 
lose  all  social  standing,  all  respectability  in  pursuit  of  tne  ab- 
stract idea  of  pure  and  real  honesty  ?  No ;  this  is  to  expect  too 
much  of  human  nature.  Our  meritorious  young  man,  who 
resolves  to  live  by  his  wits,  by  cheating,  by  exploiting,  is  right, 
because  existing  social  arran^ments  necessitates  his  course. 
Yet  he  certainly  is  a  very  wicked,  bad  man,  almost  as  bad 
and  as  wicked  as  the  boys  who  practise  mischief,  wickedness 
and  crueltv  gratuitously,  without  any  selfish  object,  but  who 
do  wrong  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  wrong. 

Bad  as  our  grown-up  boys,  our  young  men,  are,  they  are 
all  the  while  ripening,  maturing  ana  mellowing.  They  marry 
and  have  children,  and  gradually  become  less  selfish,  by  lov- 
ing others,  and  learning  to  live  for  them  rather  than  for  mere 
self.      Finally,  they  often   acquire  wealth  or  independence, 
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become  satiated  with  human  gore,  and,  like  the  satiated  leech, 
let  fto  their  hold,  retire  from  the  field  of  competition,  the  battle 
of  tne  wits,  protmbly  join  a  church,  become  charitable,  and. 
like  ripened  and  mellowed  fruit,  are  best  when  fully  matured 
and  about  to  perish  and  to  rot 

Old  men  live  for  others ;  young  men  live  for  self,  regardless 
of  the  interests  or  well4)eing  of  others ;  and  boys  live  to  per- 
plex, persecute,  wrong  and  give  as  much  ])ain  as  possible  to 
every  animal,  whether  brute  or  human,  within  reach  of  their 
wicked  and  cruel  propensities  and  practices.  Our  boys  must 
excuse  this  seeming  digression ;  only  seeming,  however,  for 
we  wished  to  trace  them  from  infancy  to  old  age,  to  show  that, 
bad  as  they  now  are,  they  should  l>e  tolerated,  in  hope  of  a 
better  future. 

Boys  delight  in  worrying  cats,  hogs  aiM}  cattle  with  dogs,  in 
setting  dogs  to  fighting,  in  stoning  and  killing  poultry,  in  play- 
ing ci'uel,  practical  jokes  on  all  men,  but  especially  on  drunken 
men,  on  negroes,  and  on  their  teachers.  *  Even  at  college  this 
juvenile  propensity  is  frequeiftly  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of 
the  professors,      fobbing  ffaraens  and  orchards  is  another 
universal  amusement  with  them.    They  are  the  terror  of  the 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  boarding-schools,  and  carry  on 
open  war  by  night  and  day  with  the  denizens  of  the  nearest 
village.    They  are  as  quarrelsome  and  pugnacious  as  do^ ; 
and  strange  boys  coming  together,  insteaa  of  extending  polite- 
ness and  courtesy  to  each  other,  usually  initiate  a  c^uarrel, 
which  is  apt  to  wind  up  with  a  fight    Big  boys  delight  in' 
persecuting  and  torturing  little  boys,  and  setting  them   to 
fightins;     To  sympathize  "with,  to  help  and  assist  the  weak 
and  sufferings  whetner  human  beings  or  brute  animals,  is  na- 
tural to  men ;  but  human  nature  is  but  half  developed  in  boys, 
and  they  often  delight  in  playing  ornel,  practical  jokes  upon 
the  weak  and  helpless.     They  tyrannize  over  their  sisters, 
destroying  their  playthings,  ana  teasing  them  in  every  possible 
way,  when  they  are  quite  young,  and  watching  their  deport- 
ment in  society,  as  they  grow  older,  in  the  most  suspicious 
way  ;  trying  to  require  of  them,  at  all  times,  a  staid  and  pru- 
dish demeanor,  whiJfit  their  own  fixvorites  among  the  ladies  are 
usually  very  free  in  their  manners;   for  boys  are  shy  and 
sheepish  in  female  society,  and  admire  those  girls  most  who 
are  easy  of  approach,  familiar,  and  meet  them,  in  forming 
acquaintance,  more  than  half  way.    Their  first  loves  are  often 
cunning^old  maids.     When'a  new  scholar  enters  a  boarding- 
school,  instead  of  welcoming  him  and  trying  to  make    his 
time  agreeable,  the  other  seJiolars  devise  ail  sorts  of  tricks  to 
persecute  him  and  make  his  situation  as  painful  as  possible. 
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The  boyg  of  neighboring  villages,  or  of  acyoininff  streets 
or  sections  of  the  same  town,  carry  on  perpetual  and  heredi- 
tary warfare;  and  the  .raseals  care  not  one  sixpence  what 
unwary  passenger,  male  or  female,  is  knocked  down  by  their 
missil^  Inde^  instead  of  regretting  the  chance  shots  that 
have  hurt  or  wounded  passers-by,  who  were  no  parties  to  their 
jfoud,  they  glory  in  them  and  exult  over  them  exceedingljr,  as 
honorable  achievements  and  le^timate  results  of  their  mimic 
war..  "  Many  a  time  and  oft"  have  we,  walking  along  un- 
observant and  wrapt  in  thought,  suddenly  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  ooyish  combats,  and  heard  the 
stones  whizzing  by  us  in  fearful  contiguity.  On  such  occasions 
we  always  "show  the  white  feather,  and  get  behind  a  tree  or 
enclosure,  or  into  the  nearest  house.  We  never  quarrel  with 
the  boys,  are  really  afraid  of  them,  and  would  as  soon  raise  the 
point  of  honor  with  a  sharp  dog  as  with  a  bad  boy. 

Boys,  in  a  controversy,  always  get  the  better  of  men  ;  they 
unite  together  double-teams  on  them,  fight  unfairly,  and  fight 
most  efi^tively  by  pjajring  cruel  tricks  on  our  property  or 
pei'son  in  the  dark.  Besides,  it  is  bad  enough  to  oe  over- 
reached and  maltreated  by  them ;  but  still  worse  to  be  laughed 
at  for  one's  misfortunes  by  adult  friends..  No  matter  how  bad, 
how  mischievous,  or  how  cruel  the  urdiins  are,  the  world 
laughs  at  an4 admires  tlieir  feats,  provided  they  be  done  in 
way  of  fun  and  frolic. 

An  old  uncle  of  ours  said  to  a  neighbor  who  accosted  him  : 
"  Why,  sir,  this  is  the  happiest-  day  of  my  life.  I  have  just 
gotten  rid  of  my  two  greatest  pests  and  torments.  Mr.  Madi- 
son has  given  Andrew  a  midshipman's  berth  in  the  navy,  and 
my  youna;  stallion  has  broken  his  neck  in  ti-ying  to  jump  a 
fence  and  ditch."  In  fine,  boys  are  altogether  distasteful  and 
odious  to  us.  We  can  discern  nothing  good  or  agreeable  about 
them.  They  remind  us  of  sour,  bitter,  unripe  crabs,  or  green 
persimmons. 

In  early  infancy  girls  and  boys  develope  opposite  traits  of 
character.  The  girl  is  kind,  merciful,  gentle  and  humane, 
whilst  her  brother,  of  the  same  blood  and  with  the  same  train- 
ing, bogins  to  betray  opposite  moral  qualities  even  from  the 
cradle.  Woman  was  sent  into  the  world  on  a  mission  of 
mercy — to  help  and  to  comfort  man ;  and  nobly  and  devotedly 
does  she  perform  her  allotted  task.  Nay,  she  does  more ;  for, 
by  her  association,  her  example  and  her  precepts,  she  gradually 
mollifies  his  hard,  harsh  nature,  and  malces  him  a  better  being. 
It  would  be  well  that  boys  Were  never  separated  from  their 
mothers  and  sisters.  We  think  day-schools,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  together,  are  much  the  best  schools.    Kefine- 
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ment  of  manners  and  of  morals,  deKcacy,  politeness,  a  general 
propriety  of  behavior,  usually  characterize  such  schools.  To 
refine  either  sex,  continual  association  with  the  opposite  sex  is 
necessary.  We  do  not  like  public  boarding-schools  for  boys ; 
but  we  have  a  perfect  horror  of  girls'  boaraing-schools.  The 
"  bread-and-butter"  misses  usually  return  home  conceited, 
awkward,  coarse,  masculine  and  hoydenish,  all  for  the  want 
of  that  delicate  reserve  which  is  begotten  by  association  with 
males.  It  takes  two  years  at  the  mother's  apron-string  to  wear 
off  the  ill  effects  of  the  boarding-school  ana  restore  the  natu- 
ral, soft  and  gentle  manners  of  tne  girls. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  the  manners  and  morals  of  boys  and  of 
men  that  are  improved  by  intercourse  with  women.  In  most 
practical  matters  of*  life,  man  needs  her  counsel,  for  she  has 
more  of  prudence  and  caution,  nicer  instincts,  more  intuitive 
sagacity,  l^etter  judgment,  and  more  wisdom  than  he.  She 
exercises  great  influence  in  all  human  a&irs,  as  well  public  as 
private ;  and  were  she  not  thus  gifted,  instead  of  being  a  help- 
mate^ she  would  be  a  curse  to  man.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
highest  practical  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  human  aflEairs  can 
only  resalt  from  the  union  and  interfusion  of  the  male  and 
female  mind.  Man  and  wife  should  be,  and  we  really  believe 
usually  are,  one  intellectual  being. 

There  is  Another  aspect  in  which  it  is  at  once  painful,  pleas- 
ing, and  instructive  to  view  woman.  She  never  speculates, 
never  enters  the  field  of  free  competition,  never  engages  in  that 
battle  of  the  wits^  in  which  deception,  cunning,  hard  and  harsh 
'  dealing  alone  ensure  success,  ana  win  the  meed  of  merit,  repu- 
tation, and  distinction.  She  is  either  supported  by  her  parents 
or  husband,  or  if  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  she  really 
works  and  does  not  speculate.     She,  by  exercising  great  tem- 

Eerance  and  frugality,  and  by  laboring  assiduously  longer 
ours  than  man  for  wages  not  half  as  great  as  his,  manages  to 
live,  to  exist,  to  breathe;  cheating  nobob^,  and  cheated  bv 
everybodv.  Common  male  laborers  sustain  and  support  all 
<  society  above  them,  and  are  cheated,  taxed,  defrauded,  ex- 
ploited by  all  of  the  rich,  th^  professional,  the  mechanical,  the 
tradesmen  ;  in  fine,  by  all  who  live  without  labor,  or  who  live 
by  headwork.  Yet  these  male  laborers  are  cannibals,  too,  for 
they  treat  female  laborers  in  their  dealings  no  better  than  they 
themselves  are  treated  by  those  above  them.  Woman  lives 
an  honest  life,  man  never  does  if  he  can  help  it;  and  when  by 
stupidity,  ignorance,  poverty  or  misfortune,  compelled  to  live 
by  common  labor,  he  loses  caste  and  reputation  in  society,  and 
is  considered  by  no  means  respectable, 
r       The  abolitionists  of  the  North  having  rectified  human  rela- 
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tions  at  the  South,  so  far  as  race  and  color  is  concerned,  may 
find  time  to  look  into  the  situation  of  common  laborers  in  free 
competitive  society.  If  they  will  do  so,  we  promise  them  a 
hearty  and  zealous  eo(5peration.  > 

Negro  boys  differ  very  widely  from,  white  boys.  They  are 
much  addicted  to  solitary  stealing,  but  never  rob  or  steal  for 
mere  sport,  without  hope  or  expectation  of  gain,  uuless  led  and 
commanded  in  the  mischievous  enterprise  by  some  white  boys. 
From  mere  inerta,  from  love  of  basking  in  the  sun  and  doing 
nothing,  negro  boys,  so  fiir  as  .mischief  and  cruelty  are  con- 
cerned, are  comparatively  harmless.  We  have  hete,  at  Oamp 
Lee,  where  we  have  resided  for  the  last  ten  months,  about  a 
hundred  negro  boys,  and  a  more  quiet,  inoffensive,  lazy,  idle 
set  of  human  beings  we  never  saw  in  our  life.  Marbles  And 
t<^s  are  the  only  games  they  play,  and  goine  to  town  on  er- 
rands is  the  only  work  they  do.  Had  they  about  a  half  dozen 
big  white  boys  among  them  to  lead  them,  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood for  miles  around  would  be  disturbed  and  harassed  by 
them.  In  all,  we  have  some  four  hundred  negroes  at  this 
place,  who,  being  well  provided  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  a  remarkably  contented,  quiet,  well-behaved  parcel  of 
human  bein^. .  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  attained  a  state  of 
perfect  beatitude,  which  they  are  too  philosophic  to  pennit  to 
be  disturbed  by  thoughts  of  to-morrow. 

There  is  here  one  institution,  however,  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  That  is  a  hospital  for  orphan  negro 
children.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  an  association  of  Phila- 
delphia ladies  belonging  to  tne  Sopiety  of  Friends.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Giboons,  of  Philadelphia,  with  ability,  in- 
dustry, benevolence  and  courtesy,  such  as  show  she  was  the 
person  best  fitted  for  this  charge,  and  that  she  is  capable  of  ful- 
filling successfully  much  higher  charges.  There  are  nearly  a 
hundred  orphans  in  the  hospital  now,  althoujgh  Mrs.  Gibbons 
removed  thirty-two  of  them  to  Philadelphia  a  week  ago.  They 
were  extremely  sickly  when  she  took  them  in  hand,  but  are 
now  as  healthy  and  well-behaved  set  of  children  as  we  ever 
saw. 
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ART.  IV,-FOURDERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIOH.-CHARLES  PINCK- 
BET,  OF  SOOTH  CAROUNA. 

At  this  lamej  when  the  CJonstitution  of  the  State  of  South 
.  Carolina — that  Constitution  which  our  fathers  fresh  from  the 
fields  of  the  Reyolution,  the  blood  still  dripping  from  their  gar- 
ments, framed  and  bequeathed  to  us — has  been  e;itirely  changed, 
her  institutions  subverted  and  overthrown  ;  at  this  time,  when  a 
terrible  war  has  proven,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  afford  as  powerful  safeguards 
from  internal  violence,  as  from  external  encroachments,  it  is 
peculiarly  pleasant  to  take  a  glance  at  the  life  of  him,  whose 
name  stanos  aiBxed  as  President  of  that  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  who  was,  if  iiot 
the  father,  at  least  the  sponsor  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  a  late  number  of  tnis  Review,*  we  gave  a  hasty  sum- 
mary of  the  public  services  of  Charles  Pinckney.  His  long 
and  varied  political  career  began  in  the  year  1779,  when  being 
just  eligible,  he  was  selected  to  represent  Christ  Church  parish, 
m  the  provincial  l^iskture,  a  representative  of  the  true  repub- 
lican party — of  those  patriots  who  underwent  the  seven  years' 
war — of  those  who  established  the  Republic  itself.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  the  State  was  overrun  by  the  British,  and  many 
of  her  citizens  were  taken  prisoners,  and  after  having  given 
their  parole,  he,  with  others,  was  sent  to  St  Augustine  on 
ioard  the  schooner  Pack^  Horse^  where  they  were  detained  a 
considerable  time.  A  remonstrance  against  this  act  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  though  the  youngest  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  this  remonstrance  was  penned  by 
oim.f  Thus  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Pinckney's  first  essay  was  from 
OQ  board  a  prison  ship,  j; 

A  few  years  after,  when  the  tide  of  fortune  had  changed,  he 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  advocated  mercy  and 
liberality,  and  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  which  is  replete 
with  pathos,  closed  with  this  ^ntiment :  **  The  victory  of  a  re- 

fublican  ia  a  triumph  for  his  country  and  not  for  himself." 
n  1784,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
old  Congress,  and  in  1787,  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, called  for  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unir 
ted  States.    Though  the  youngest  in  that  august  body,  he  has 

•  AMUi  ViisWr.  I8U.  ArtMa  V. 

t  Bee  the  SepnblicM  Plfttlbnn,  uid  Addwuei  of  1818,  where  an  extended  review  of  Ifr. 
Finekney't  terrlcet  are  given.  , .    .,  ^  .     «.      f    . 

t  CoL  Belfoni^  h^Htr  and  the  entire  prooBedinga  are  preaerred  in  ''J^rMay's  SmcfoluUaH 
inSouthOaroiinar   VoLILp^MA 
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ever  been  ranked  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  members, . 
in  eloquence  and  ability.  He  submitted  and  advocated  a  plan 
of  government  prepared  by  himselt  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  ana  incorporatea  in  the  present 
Constitution.*  In  the  diploma,  by  which  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Prince- 1 
ton,  New  Jersey,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  it  *'  is  conferred, 
on  account  of  high  acquirements,  learning  and  ability,  and  par-, 
ticularly  for  his  distinguished  services  in  Congress  and  the' 
Federal  Convention."  From  1787  to  1789.  he  was  travelling 
on  the  Continent  and  on  his  return,  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  State,  While  governor,  he  was  a  delegate  to,  and  made 
president  of  the  State  Convention  for  forming  the  Constitu- 
tion.f  In  1791  he  was  chosen  a  second  time,  and  in  1796  a 
third  time,  governor  of  the  State ;  in  1798  a  senator  in  Congress, 
where  be  remained  until  1801,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  appointed 
him  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  with  power  to  treat  for 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  On  nis  return  in  1806, 
he  was  a  fourth  time  honored  with  the  position  of  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  he  is  the  only  citizen  who  has  been  so  frequently 
elevated  to*  the  executive  chair.  From  this  period  he  retired 
from  public  life,  until  in  1818,  when  he  was  elected  under  great 
party  excitement  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
by  Charleston  District,  and  he  here  closed  his  political  life  with 
his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

Family  tradition  and  genealogical  history  are  the  very  re- 
verse of  amber,  which,  itself  a  valuable  substance,  usually 
includes  trifles ;  whereas,  these  studies  being  in  themselves  very 
insignificant  and  trifling  do,  nevertheless,  serve  to  perpetuate 
a  great  deal  of  whajt  is  rare  and  valuable  in  ancient  mimners, 
^nd  to  record  many  curious  and  minute  facts,  which  could  have 
been  preserved  and  conveyed  through  no  other  medium. 

Charles  Pinckney  professed  an  exc^uisite  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  His  collection  of  paintings, 
statuettes,  medals,  etc.,  rendered  his  house  almost  a  museum. 
His  fine  library,  occupying  an  entire  suite  of  three  large  rooms 
— the  floors  and  windows  of  which  were  kept  richly  carpeted 
and  curtained,  while  the  ceilings  were  decorated  with  classic 
representations — is  supposed  to  have  contained  near  twenty 
thousand  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  books,  collected  from  every 
part  of  the  Continent,  and  in  every  language  spoken  in  the  en- 
lightened world.  We  remember  especially,  twelve  large  vol- 
umes of  plates  to  Shakespeare,  and  eight  containing  engrav- 

•  See  Madison  papers.  Vol  IL  pp.  7M,  940, 106S,  1098,  lllS,  1154,  snd  Constitution  of  the 
United  Butes. 

t  For  his  Propoeltions  and  Speeches  In  this  body,  see  the  ^Joumalo/ike  D^baUt  of  the  <bn- 
unHon  i^Souik  Oarolina;^  as  eollected  and  pnblltbed  in  1980. 
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ings  illustrative  of  the  ancient  mythology,  of  ihe  most  beauti- 
ful .and  expensive  workmanship.  The  old  gentleman  was 
accustomed  to  receive  his  friends  in  a  room  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  that  we  pause  as  we  recall  it  Two  lar^e  old-fashioned, 
richly  carved  and  covered  chairs  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
fire-place ;  a  table  of  ebony  wood,  inlaid  with  mosaic  in  the 
centre,  Ben  Franklin's  bust  over  the  door,  and  in  beautiful 
fresco,  "Ganymede  flying  with  his  Cup"  on  the  ceiling.  A 
heayy  carvea  mahogany  case  occupied  one  corner,  in  which 
cake  and  wine  were  kept,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  a  visitor, 
always  were  placed  before  him.  The  family  crest  and  arms 
were  inwrougnt  over  the  chimney,  and  the  splendid  picture  of 
"  Lady  Homuton  " — the  celebrated  mistress  of  Lord  Nelson — 
taken  as  she  reclines  with  upward  ^ze,  her  hand  drawing  the 
veil  over  her  snowy  bosom,  ner  hair  falling  in  luxurious  rev- 
elry over  her  shoulders — hung  over  the  mantel.  This  room 
overlooked  a  garden  of  the  choicest -flowers,  guarded  by  a  large 
bald  -  headed  eagle,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  two  beautiful 
flamingos  with  their  rich  plumage — ^both  presents  from  the 
dark-eyed  maidens  of  the  Moorish  land.  In  this  room  Charles 
Pinckney's  social  hours  were  spent ;  here  over  a  class  of  tinto 
or  alicant,  he  entertained  his  friends  in  delightful  converse ; 
here  he  penned  those  well-knowb  essays,  signed  **  A  Republi- 
jcan,"  and  at  an  earlier  day,  drew  the  **  Plan  of  the  Constitu- 
Ition."  In  this  very  house,  serving  a  third  time  as  Governor  of 
the  State,  he  entertained  Gleneral  Washington,  in  a  style  and 
manner  .the  tradition  of  which  has  come  to  our  day.  The 
writer  of  this  well  remembers  the  gorgeous  description  given 
of  it  by  one  who  was  present,  and  in  ner  day  worthily  chief 
ampng  the  most  accomplished  ladies  and  ^)el^e8,  of  whom  our 
State  could  boast;  how  the  whole  of  the  large  mansion  was* 
thrown  open  and  illuminated  by  lights  of  varied  colors,  which 
burnt  night  and  day.  The  garden  was  arranged  as  a  promen- 
ade, and  a  week  was  passed  between  the  pleasures  of  music, 
dancing,  and  the  table. 

When  Mr.  Pinckney  had  the  leisure,  he  was  fond  of  ram- 
bling over  his  farm  in  Christ  Church  parish.  It  was  a  portion 
of  his  inheritance,  and  was  obtained  by  his  father,  who  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  for  a  fee  in  a  large  disputed  land  case.  It  was 
named  "  Fee  Farm,"  in  honor  of  his  forensic  victory.  It  con- 
tained about  twelve  acres,  and  was  converted  into  a  garden, 
and  used  as  a  pjace  of  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  the  town.  It 
was  a  lawyer's  retreat — a  prize  won  at  the  forum.  It  was  a 
villa  in  such  as  which  Hortensius  or  Cicero  would  have  felt 
at  home,  with  its  cellars  of  old  highly-flavored  Madeira,  its 
fountains,  its  shrubbery,  its  artificial  lake,  and  its  fish-ponds. 
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It  was  just  such  a  spot  as  would  suggest  eloquence  to  the  ora- 
tor, and  high  thoughts  to  the  earnest  statesmai^  An  avenue 
a  mile  looff,  with  a  grove  of  luxtmant  oaks,  led  the  way  to  the 
rustic  residenccj  and  just  in  the  Cetitre  of  this  ^rove  is  the  very- 
spot  where  he  (Colonel  Charles  Pinckney*)  raised  the^rst  Lib- 
Eimr  PoLX  in  South  Carolina;  and  it  was  while  encamping 
here  in  command  of  the  regiment  he  had  raised  and  equipped^ 
from  his  own  purse,  that  he  contracted  that  disease  which 
finally  terminated  his  life  in  September,  1782,  at  the  age  of  fifty*' 
six  years.  He  was  buried  at  nis  villa :  th©  name  of  which  is 
now  corrupted  into  "  Snee  Farm,"  and  is  sittiated  six  miles 
from  Mount  Pleasant  Ferry.  At  this  farm,  Charles  Pincknev 
and  a  few  friends  were  regaling  themselves  with  olives,  al- 
monds, and  pistachio  nuts,  with  the  light  wines  of  Malaga  artd 
Xeres ;  in  this  villa  made  sacred  to  him  by  the  memories  of  his 
boyhood,  by  the  labors  of  his  father,  by  the  promptings  of  his 
young  ambition,  when  he  received  the  notification  from  Mr. 
Jeflferson,  in  1801,  of  his  appointment  as  embassador  to  the. 
Court  of  Spain. 

We  had  designed  and  desired  to  place  before  the  reader 
many  extracts  from  his  journal,  but  on  overlooking  the  same, 
we  find  the  portions  now  in  our  possession  so  mutilated',  that 
only  here  and  there  can  we  clill  anything ;  ami  these  parts. 
Time  se^ttis  to  have  left  only  to  make  his  destruction  more  bit-  , 
terjt  The  style  is  the  clearest  and  simplest.  It  is  as  briglit  and 
lucid  as  a  mirror.  Its  most  highly  wrought  and  sparkling 
embellishments,  are  like  ornaments  of  crystal,  which,  even  in 
their  brilliant  inequalities  of  surface,  give  back  to  the  eye  lit- 
tle pieces  of  the  true  imagery  set  before  them.  We  give  the 
subjects  of  some  of  the  papers  which  formed  the  journal. 

1.  Dionar  party  ftt  M.  TaUejrand'a-^topic  dl^oased — ^persons  present  Style 
of  a  French  dinner  party. 

•  This  Ohariet  Plneknej  (th«  biher  of  the  tabjeet  of  this  sketeli),  was  PE«fttdenfc  of  th«  State 
€X>nTentioD  of  South  Guollns  in  1775,  President  of  the  Senate  in  1779,  and  President  of  the 
Ooaneil  in  ITdOi  We  have  been  sarprised  to  find  that  Governor  Obariea  Fiackmey  <tlie  sn^eet 
of  thia  Bketch)  has  been  ooafonnded  bjr  some,  with  Oenorai  (%arles  Ooteawora  Piaeknef. 
Tliej  were  eonsiosL  At  the  request  of  several  who  have  made  the  inqwirv,  I  sabjola  a  limb  of 
the  Family  Two.  . 

ThoDMa  Ploekner, 
who  settled  in  Soath  Carolina  in  168  7, 
waa  the  &ther  of 
(L)  (8.)  (8.) 

Ofaarles,  William,  Thomas, 

the  Chief  Justice.  Ifaater  la  Ghaaoerf  . 

His  Sons,  His  Son,       '    ,     «  :  i 

1  Oea.'  Cha^s  Ootesworth  PinelLBejr.  I      OoL  Cha's  Plneknoj. 
S  Qea.  Thomas  Plncknej.  )  His  Son, 

Governor  Oharlea  Piaelcne  v. 

UlaSon, 

Hon.  Henry  L,  Pinckney. 


t  A  Uf»  of  Chailea  Plaekaey  was  preiMtred.  and  la  the  posaessioa  of  the  Uon.  Henry  L.  Pinch- 
aey  for  revision  and  addition ;  with  it  were  his  valuable  pt^on.    The  lire  of  1861,  which  deso-\ 
lated  the  City  of  Charleston,  destroyed  almost  everything,  and  thia,  and  the  former  essay,  ara  \ 
compiled  lh>m  many  stray  notes,  motilated  maniueripts  and  a  few  papers,  still  in  oar  posses-  ^ 
sioa. 
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/      .      2.  A  soiree— description  of  the  sereral  lacQes  with  whom  I  oonrersed.    The 
style,  grace,  and  wH  of  the  French. 

5.  A  day  with  Bl  If  arbeis,  and  the  M arqma.    French  riew  of  Aaieriea* 
4.  MeuM).  of  the  picturea,  gardens,  etc,  Paris. 

6.  Discaseion  at  the  Club,  with  M.  Le  Roy  and  Charlat  Amonld,  on  the  Poli- 
tics of  America. 

6.  A  Tiew  of  tlie  Frendi  Capital  and  the  Frendi  peoi^  as  seen  by  an  Ameri- 
can. 

These  are  from  bis  journal  while  trayelling  on  the  Continent. 

The  following  are  from  the  one  kept  while  in  Spain : 

1.  The  pictorea,  etc,  at  Madrid. 

2.  The  Court  of  Ferdinand  TIL  Deecrintion  of  the  distinguished  Donnas ;  the 
amusements  of  the  People — the  Levees — tne  Bull  Fight,  etc. 

8.  Reflections  on  the  Spanish  chanu^r,  their  rites,  customs  and  manners. 

4.  The  Marquis  Yurioo,  and  other  State  Officers. 

5.  The  Mesta. 

6.  TheAyricoe. 

7.  Description  of  the  *  Court  of  Uons." 

We  give  place  to  a  loose  paper  found  among  some  old  memo- 
randa, whicn  oontains  a  list  of  some  of  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Pinckney  owned,  to  which,  occasionally,  a  aescription  is  added, 
and  is  headed 

"  MsMosAitDA  OP  Chablis  Pinckivkt's  pAXMisaa." 

I.  Halls  of  Justice    Alhambra. 
t.  Mount  Yesurius. 

8.  The  Street  Singera. 

"  Nature  has  made  mu^  her  peculiar  gift  to  the  Italians^  and  their  fine  Toioea 
seem  almoet  to  giye  them  the  exclusive  pririlej^e  of  Song.  It  is  said  that  the 
finest  tenor  voices  are  most  common  at  Rome.  One  of  the  three  figures  in  this 
picture  it  beating  tfane  on  his  band  with  a  piece  ^  leather ;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cAown,  who,  singing  with  the  others,  gi^es  a  comic,  anhnated  ezprc«sion  to  the 
words,  by  his  whimsical  gestures.  This  is  a  trick  to  induce  passengers  to  stop, 
and  the  people  in  the  houses  to  appear  at  the  windows,  ^^llen  the  story  is 
nearly  finished,  the  clown  goes  round  with  his  cap,  and  whaterer  he  reoeires/ls 
always  in  accordance  with  the  entertainment  be  has  afforded.  If  it  happens  to 
be  ^k  when  the  concert  takes  place,  they  who  throw  money  from  the  win- 
dows fold  it  in  a  paper,  lighting  one  end  before  they  throw  it  down,  which 
points  it  out  to  the  mendicant  penormers." 

4.  The  Corso  del  Barberi  (Horse  Race). 

8.  Temple  of  Minerva. 

9.  Grotto  of  PoeUippa 

10.  Neapolitan  Fishmonger. 

"  The  dress  of  the  man  is  extremely  whimsical,  bein^  a  brown  jacket  orna- 
mented with  pieces  of  another  color,  and  flowers  made  of  oits  of  doth.  The  wo- 
man wears  a  short  di-eee  of  vehret,  ed^ed  with  gold  or  silver  laoe,  an  apron  of 
elotb,  edged  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  shawl  of  scarlet  bordered  with  green. 
Her  hair  is  gathered  at  the  top  of  her  head,  and  fastened  with  a  ribband.** 

II.  Return  of  the  Yintase. 

12.  Moonlight  Scene  in  Venice. 

18.  The  Dance  of  the  Tarantella. 

"  What  the  Fandango  is  to  the  Spaniards,  the  TarenteUa  is  to  the  NeaDolitans ; 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  former,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  latter,  are  admirably 
portrayed  in  the  tunes  of  the  two  dances.  The  Spanish  guitar  is  nearly  twice 
the  length  of  the  Ifeapi^tan,  and  it  is  this  alone  that  oonstilutes  the  diferiNice 
between  them.  The  woman  is  dancing  vrith  eastaneln,  which,  at  Naples,  are  called 
roMtafftutie.  The  man  who  is  dancing,  holds  a  ribband  in  his  hand,  and  with  it 
forms  a  variety  of  attitudes,  closely  observed,  is 

14.  The  Contrabandistis  (Smugglers).* 
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A  yeiy  strange  and  melancholy  feeling  overtakes  us  as  we 
search  the  remains  of  Charles  Pinckney.  Here  is  a  man  upon 
whom  heaven  appears  to  have  showered  its  gifts.  Distin- 
guished in  ancestry,  possessing  fine  intellect,  vigorous  health,  '^ 
and  large'  fortune,*  with  his  political  ambition  fully  gratified, 
of  refined  tastes  and  cultivation,  linking  his  name  success* 
fully  and  eminently,  with  his  day  and  his  race,  and  yet,  here 
are  his  memorials  in  a  few  tattered  bits  of  paper,  scarcely  deci- 
pherable. His  ashes  are  in  the  family  bufymg  ground.  The 
spot  is  known.  No  stone,  however,  marks  his  final  resting- 
place.  His  house  in  Charleston,  years  ago,  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  stranger,  and  has  been  torn  down.  The  very 
earth  has  been  removed,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  fortifications 
on  White  Point  batteir,  erected  during  the  late  war  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  library  is  broken  and 
scattered.  The  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  his  own  por- 
tridt,  are  the  only  two  that  we  know  of  that  remain  of  his  once 
splendid  gallery.  The  beaotifbl  grounds  of  "  Fee  Farm  " 
liave  disappeared,  and  the  plough  runs  its  furrows  through  the 
grove,  and.  the  grave -yard.  The  cellars  are  empty.  The 
ponds  are  dry,  the '  fountains  are  no  more ;  its  former  light  is 
quenched,  its  classic  shade  has  fled.  / 

.  From  all  that  we  can  gather,  no  man  of  bis  generation  sur* 
passed  Charles  Pinckney  in  all  those  ele^nt«nd  courtly  ac- 
complishments which  so  much  adorned  the  Carolina  gentleman. 
Few,  certainly,  from  this  State,  i£  any,  have  filled  with  so  much 
distinction  so  many  public  ofl^ces;  none  floated  longer  on  the 
people's  praises,  or  sank  deeper  into  the  people^s  heart.  As  we 
sit  on  a  quiet  evening,  and  look  far  into  the  clear  blue'skj,  we 
cannot  refrain  a  melancholv  reflection  on  the  sad  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Mutability  is  the  lot  of  man ;  change  is  written  on 
everything  ;  on  the  tide  and  the  forest,  on  the  home  and  the 
heart.  Yet  we,  would  not  clip  the  wings  of  Time,  if  we  could. 
The  Past  has  its  memories  to  be  cherished,  its  aspirations  to 
be  admired,  even  its  faded  hopes  to  be  loved. 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  able  to  touch  the  arteries  of  the 

?;reat  public  neart,  to  have  the  poor  look  upon  you  as  their 
riend  and  to  make  the  great  feel  that  you  are  their  equal ;  to  be 
a  landmark  of  your  generation,  and  when  life  ends,  to  have  that 
sftme  public  hieart  follow  you  to  the  grave,  and  throb  as  your 
bier  is  laid  low ;  to  make  such  an  impress,  that  when  the  good 
and  great  of  the  community  are  passed  in  review,  if  your  por- 
trait is  wanting,  that  community  would  be  moved  by  the  same 
sentiment  that  animated  the  Boman  populace,  on  that  occasion 
so  beautifully  described  by  Tacitus,  when,  in  the  funeral  of 

*  He  was  the  fortanftto  owner  of  seyen  pluihitloiis,  and  near  two  thouBand  negroeSi  with  an 
income  annnalljr  of  about  elghtjr  thooaand  dollars. 
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JuqIa,  tbe  prooession  was  passing,  bearing  aloft  the  statoe^  of 
their  ancestors,  the  images  of  3rutus  and  Cassias  outshone  all 
the  rest,  from  the  very  ciroumstanoe  of  their  being  the  sole  ones 
excluded  from  the  rite.    * 

Charles  Pinckney  has  ran  his  raoe,  ended  his  career,  and  his 
deeds  and  labors  are  now  matters  of  history^  That  history  is 
the  history  of  the  whole  country.  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  suggestor 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Minister  to  Spain,  four 
times  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  member  of  the  House  of. 
Bepresentatives  and  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  as  h 
patriot,  statesman,  thinker,  orator,  his  acts  are  to  be  judged. 
His  vindication  or  his  condemnation  must  be  referred  to  that 
high  tribunal.  If  he  has  acted  well  oi  badly,  the  results  must 
prove.  ' 

5 ; — 

A»L  y.-PEO»nCTION  AND  CONSOMPTIOS  OF  COnON  IS  THE 

WORLD. 

Fos  the  following  Paper  we  tre  indebted  to  the  Seeretnry  of  the  Stttietioal 
Society  of  New  York.  It  was  read  before  that  Aaaooiation  a  abort  time  before 
the  close  of  the  War  by  the  Hon.  Fred.  A.  Ck>Dkrmg,  and  takes  a  wide  view 
of  the  qn^tion  of  Cotton  in  all  of  its  relations  of  demand  and  supply  tbroogh- 
ont  tbe  worid. — Editob. 

Is  Cotton  fciwo  1 — ^In  a  paper  read  several  year^  ago  before  this  so- 
ciety, I  showed  thtft  the  assertion,  just  then  made  by  Senator  Hammond 
of  SkNith  Garolma,  ^'  Cotton  is  King^^^  if  it  was  intended  to  mean  that 
cotton  was  the  crop  of  high^t  value  produced  in  tbe  United  States, 
was  untme.  In  a  p(>litioal  sense,  in  the  sense  that  the  industry  of  both 
the  North  and  of  £urope  was  so  far  dependent  upon  Uie  great  staple 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  yiela  to  its  command,  the  dogma 
of  the  South  Carolinian  has  proved  to  be  equally  fallacious.  As 
has  heen  well  said  :  ^  The  mistake  of  the  South  lay  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  men  or  nations  are  wholly  governed  hy  considerations  of 
gain.  The  experience  of  a  few  years  has  dissipated  that  material- 
istic philosophy,  and  has  shown  that  there  is  isoniething  above  the 
consideration  of  gain,  of  comfort,  of  life  even,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  masses  of  men,"  Nor  is  this  the  only  lesson  taught;  the  vp^ld 
has  learned  that,  if  need  he,  it  can  supply  itself  with  Qotton,  without 
drawing  upon  the  South. 

At  no  former  period,  has  the  suhject  occupied  so  large  a  share  of 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  production  and  use 
of  the  article,  as  durii^  the  last  four  years.  Never'  before,  to  the 
same  extent,  has  it  influenced  the  policy  of  the  great  nations ;  and 
now  the  condition  of  pnblic  affairs  so  clearly  indicates  that  we  are 
entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  cotton,  that  it  has  seemed 
to  be  a  fitting  occasion  to  hring  to  the  notice  of  the  society,  facM  sod 
statistics  which  illustrate,  as  well  the  actual  position,  as  the  future 
prospects  of  the  staple — ^not  only  its  material  crops  but  its  political 
influence. 
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It  will  readilj  be  conceded  that  cotton  is  %  necessltj  of  the  haznan 
fomilj,  as  it  his  i^ways  been  olie  of  its  luxuries.  In  cheapness  and 
in  adaptability  to  textile  fabrics  of  various  qualities,  no  other  ma- 
terial has  been,  and  it  is  not  too' much  to  affirm)  that  none  will  be 
found  to  take  it  place.  IVom  the  earliest  a^i^  it  ha^  been  used  by 
the  more  civilised  nations.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago 
when  Pharaoh  elevated  the  young  Hebrew  slave  to  the  second  place 
in  his  kingdom,  and  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
among  other  insignia  of  royalty,  he  arrayed  him  in  vestures  which 
learned  commentators  in&»rm  us.  were  fabricated  from  the  wool*  of 
the  Gossypiom.  Afterwards,  when  the  Hebrew  nation,  having  es* 
caped  from  slavery,  were  inaugurating  their  system  of  sacred  cere- 
monies, according  to  the  specific  instruction  of  the  Almighty,  in  the 
hangings  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  court  and  the  altar,  and  in  the  vest- 
ments of  the  high  priest  a  similar  fabric  was  mingled  with  gold  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  for  ^lory  and  for  beauty,  libese  tex- 
tures indicate  a  high  state  of  manufacturing  art,  and  suggest  the  prob- 
able abundance  of  coarser  cloths  for  coinipon  wear.  .  . 

While  the  chief  office  of  cotton  is  to  furnish  the  clothing  of  the 
humau  race,  the  article  subserves  a  great  variety  of  oth,er  purposes. 
Semi-barbarous  as  well  as  civilized  men,  use  cotton  fabrics  not  only 
for  clothing,  but  for  beds,  cushions,  awnings,  draperies,  hangings,  car- 
pets, mats,  screens,  curtains,  tents,  ropes,  sails  and  numeroij^  other 
articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  political  importance 
of  our  practical  monopoly  of  the  best  qualities  of  such  a  necessary 
of  life. 

A  point  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  which  the  dis- 
closures of  the  last  four  years  have  gone  far  to  determine,  is  that  in 
the  growth  of  cotton,  no  portion  of  the  globe  can  successfully  com- 
'pete  wiUi  our  Southern  States.  Whether,  for  quantity  of  yield,  or 
quality  of  fibre,  the  pre-eminence  of  our  cotton  lands  is  indisputable. 
That  this  fact  is  destined  to  exert  a  potential  infhience  in  repairing 
the  ravages  of  the  greatest  civil  war  on  record,  none  can  doubt* 
Especially  in  the  payment  of  the  National  debt,  may  the  ability  of 
.  this  countnr  to  command  the  c6tton  market  of  the  world,  prove 
effective.  In  1860,  the  year  next  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States,  according  to  the  rcr 
turns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  amounted  to  1,767,686,338  lbs., 
averaging  in  value  10.85  cents  per  pound,  which  la  equal  to  the<  sum 
of  $191,806,555.  A  duty  upon  this  quantity,  of  five  cents  per 
pound,  which  the  American  staple  can  readily  bear,  amounts  to 
$88,384,816,  a  sum  if  steadily  applied,  adequate  16  cancel  the  ex-> 
isting  public  debt,  as  o6Kcially  stated,  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  culture  of  cotton  has  been  ex- 
tended over  a  greatly  augmented  tract  of  the  earth's  surface.  At 
the  present  moment,  cotton,  in  some  one  of  its  numerous  varieties,  is 


grow  in  Egypt  on  «  shnib  oftlfed  Zylon  or  Gofltlploi,  wboraof  toft  and  whito  linnea  ttoff  WM 
nuAde,  wboreof  Uie  priostt  of  Egypt  delighted  to  wmto."— ul<n««oort%'«  Oom,  Jisv.  8<L  4. 


*  In  oar  tranaUUon.^  linen—**  Fhu  Unmen  or  HUtm  lodol, » thing  which  grew  In  Ifigrpti 
called  Sh€4k^  of  which  princely  doUiing  wis  made,**  **»  itlken  cotton,  which  Pllnie  showetn  to 
._ «      .  .    .     ..    .  _     .      ^    -.      .  ^jj^  Unnoi  atoir  wai 

Omh.  JiBV.  8&  4. 
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probably  more  widely  cultiratecl,  and  more  uniyersany  used  by  man, 
than  any  other  vegetable  substance.  It  is  grown,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  map,  in  China,  Japan,  a  part  of  Australia,  Burmah, 
East  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Turlcey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spiun,  in 
nearly  all  the  explored  parts  of  Africa,  in  Madagascar,  the  West 
Indies,  North  and  South  America  between  the  40th  degree  of  north 
and  the  corresponding  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  in  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  world,  which  lie  In  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 

Consumption  of  Cotton. — ^The  following  statistics  of  the  use  of 
cotton  throughout  the  world,  showing  in  detail,  the  population  of  the 
various  countries  and  their  use  of  cotton,  have  been  Kindly  furnished 
by  our  fellow  citizen.  Professor  A.  J.  Sohem : 

Ootiatiy 


Rnssisn  Ainvrfoft. .... 

British  Amtrica 

United  States 

Mexico 

CeBtral  America.. .... 

Sonth  America 

Hayti 

Foreign  Poeeeeaions. . . 

Free  Indiana 

Portugal 

Spain 

Prance 

Austria 

Prussia 

Grerman  States 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway, 

Russia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Ionian  Isles 

Asiatic  Russia. ...... 

China ' 

East  India. 

Farther  India 

Turkey.../ 

Archipelago 

/apan 

Titary 

Persia. 

A&hanistan 

B^oochistan. . . . :   ... 

Arabia 

Africa 

Australasia  <b  Polynesia 


Cotton  Wearins. 

NoBG«tt(m 

ToUl  Popn- 

Exoluiirely. 

PirtlaUj 

Wearing. 

btloo. 

64.400 

64,400 

4,100,918 

800,000 

4,400,918 

81,329,891 

200.000 

81,429,891 

i'600,o6o 

6,061,000 

100,000 

7,661,000 

1,600,000 

727,000 

2,227.000 

10,000,000 

11,078,748 

266,666 

21,278,748 

200,000 

800,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

1,484,206 

2,484,206 

60,000 

160.000 

119,666 

819,000 

3.928,410 

8,928,410 

16,660,818 

16,660.818 

87.472.782 

87,472.782 

86.019,068 

85,019.068 

18,497,468 

18.497.468 

17.046,187 

17,046,137 

2,oob,6o6 

20,430,000 

22,480,000 

2,400,000 

116,494 

2,610.494 

8,669,466 

•.«•...• 

8,669.456 

4,781,967 

4,781,957 

29,290.000 

17,199 

29,807,199 

^.677,278 

2,677,278 

8,780,000 

76,888 

8,866  888 

1,670.000 

47,664 

1,617,564 

66.669.391 

260,000 

05,819,891 

a,odb.o6o 

14,440,000 

16.440,000 

800,000 

796,810 

1,096,810 

46,483 

200,000 

246.483 

8,208,666 

8,208,000 

860,000,000 

68,Wo,6o6 

415.000,000 

160,000.000 

21,000,000 

171.000,000 

28,000,000 

8,000,000 

26,000.000 

8.000,000 

13,050,000 

16.050,000     - 

26,000,000 

8,000,000 

1,660,666 

80,000,000 

26,000.000 

10.000,000 

86,000,000 

8,066,666 

8,000,000 

16,000,660 

10.000,000 

4.000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

...     ... 

6,000,000 

. . .  .^  . .  • 

6.000.000 

100,000,000 

60,000,000 

60.000,000 

200.000,000 

1,600,000 
619,666,268 

1,000,000 
69,678,645 

2.600,000 
1,284,931,281 

696,696,488 
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Thus  it  Appears  tbaiof  thetwehre  hundred  and  eighty-iiTe  millions 
of  people  QOir  in  existence  seven  hundred  millions,  in  round  numbers, 
are  dad  exolusiyely  in  cotton,  while  all  but  seventy  millions  use  it 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Of  those  who  do  not  wear  clothing  of 
cotton,  more  than  five-sixths,  comprising  fifty  millions  in  Africa,  re- 
gard any  sort  of  covering  fur  the  body  as  a  superfluity  and  accord- 
ingly dispense  with  it  altogether ;  of  the  remainder,  all  but  an  un- 
important fraction  clothe  themselves  in  the  skins  of  aninials 
found  in  the  frozen  regions  which  they  inhabit. 

India  Cottoh. — ^It  will  be  shown  that  the  annual  production  of. 
cotton  in  East  India,  exclusive  of  the  natiVe  States,  is  about 
2,400,000,000  Ibs^  or  6,000,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each.  The  quan- 
tity produced  in  China,  cannot  be  less  than  twice  as  great ;  so  that 
India  and  China  together,  produce  no  less  than  18,000,000  bales 
annually.  In  view  of  these  figures,  and  of  the  large  extent  of  cotton- 
producing  lands  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  present 
annual  yield  of  the  world  at  less  than  300,000,000  bales.  The 
lai^est  amount  ever  reached,  in  any  one  year,  in  the  United  States, 
is  5,000,000  bales.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  part  so  long 
played  by  the  American  staple  in  the  commercial  world,  has 
defended,  not  so  much  upon  its  quantity,  as  upon  other  causes. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  following  statement,  wnich  occurs  in  the 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1862,  page 
104? — *'  Much  the  larger  proportion  of  cotton  grown,  is  produced 
in  this  country.  Seven^ignths  of  the  entire  product  of  the  world, 
it  has  been  estimated,  has  been  re^bed  by  our  in^eased  production.^' 

Among  the  noost  recent  and  careful  estimates  of  the  cotton  supply 
in  British  India,  is  that  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watsoq,  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  March,  1857»  He  remarks,  ^^  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  from  time  immemorial,  the  cotton  plant  has  been  grown 
in  all  parts  of  India,  and  has  always  afforded  suitable  clothins  for 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Not  only  does  it  serve  for  cloUiing, 
but  it  answers  all  the  several  purposes  for  which  flax,  wool,  hemp 
and  hair  are  employed  in  this  country.  It  may  be,  indeed,  im- 
possible te  state  tne  exact  quantity  per  annum  thus  consumed ;  it 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  51bs.  to  201bs.  per  bead,  for 
the  whole  popnlation.  If  we  assume  121bs.  as  likely  to  be  near  the 
mark,  we  shall  find  that  the  present  population  of  India,  calculated 
At  160,000,000,  requires  annually  2,160,000,000  lbs.;  and  if  we 
adopt  Dr.  Royle's  average  of  100  lbs.  as  the  yield  of  native  cotton 
per  acre,  we  shall  find  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  21,600,000 
acres  under  cotton  culture,  exclusively  of  that  which  supplies  the 
present  export  of  raw  cotton.  This,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  amounted  to  272,000,000  lbs.  (including  the  cotton  sent  to 
China,  and  all  other  places  as  well  as  to  Britain),  and  this  again 
divided  by  100,  will  add  about  2,700,000  acres  to  the  former 
quantity.  The  total  quantity  of  cotton  grown  in  India,  according  to 
the  above  calculation,  will  consequently  amount  to  upwards  of 
2,482,000,000  lbs.,  and  demand  for  its  culture  certainly  not  less 
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tban  24,000,000  »^res.  Orme,  In  hi»  Historical  Fragments  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  says :  **  On  the  eoast  of  Coromandel,  and  m  die 
Province  of  Bengal,  when  at  some  distance  from  the  high  road,  or  a 
principal  town,  it  is  diffioalt  to  find  a  village  in  which  every  man, 
woman,'  and  child  is  not  employed  in  making  a  piece  of  cloth.  At 
present,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  provinces  are  employed 
in  this  single  manofacture.**  Again,  he  observes,  **  The  progress  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  includes  no  less  than  a  description  of  the 
lives  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan."  AnoibcMr  writer  re- 
marks, ^  The  cottop  manufiu:ture  in  India,  is  not  carried  on  in  a  few 
iarge  towns,  or  in  one  or  two  districts  it  is  universal.  The  growth 
of  cotton,  is  nearly  as  general  as  the  growth  of  food ;  everywhere 
the  women  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  spinning,  and  almost 
every  village  contains  its  weavers  and  sapplies  its  own  inhabitants 
with  the  clothing  they  require."  Without  multiplying  testimony, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  more  cotton  manufkotured  by 
hand  in  India,  than  is  manufactured  by  machinery,  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  tc^ther. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  and  the  cessation,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  the  supply  of  the  American  staple.  East  India 
has  been  the  largest  exporter  of  cotton.  In  1864,  she  sent  to  Great 
Britain  alone  1,S99,514  bales.  The  area  of  land  ')[>l«nted,  last  yeai", 
was  greater  by  fifty  per  cent,  than  during  the  previous  year ;  and 
although  the  season,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  latter 
rains,  was  accomited  unfavorable,  yet  the  grand  total  of  the  out-turn 
reached  1,948,906  maunds  in  1864  as  compared  with  1,122,051 
maunds  in  1863.  This  great  augmentation  in  the  yield,  is  due^  in  a 
considerable  measure,  to  the  unprecedented  care  bestowed  upon  the 
crop.  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Meerut,  says :  **  Men,  women  and  children, 
are  continually  to  be  seen  in  the  fields,  weeding,  cleariiAg,  loosening 
the  earth  about  the  young  plants,  and  fondly  ocmtemplating  the  crop 
upon  which  all  their  hopes  are  this  year  centred."  In  some  districts, 
especially  in  the  North  West,  the  excitement  regarding  cotton, 
amounted  almost  to  a  mania,  and  led  the  farmers  to  neglect  the 
cereals,  to  such  a  degree,  as  at  one  time  to  threaten  a  famine. 

Fortunes  of  bibulous  extent  have  been  made  by  all  who  have  been 
largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation,  or  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
cotton.  Bombay  appeifirs  to  have  been  the  centre  of  this  traffic 
During  the  year,  sixty  millions  steriing,  in  hard  cash,  have  been 
brought  into  that  port  alone,  to  pay  for  the  staple.  No  tale  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment  is  more  wonderful  than  the  trans- 
formation that  city  has  undergone.  A  Parsee  merchant,  Premchund 
Roychund,  lately  an  under-clerk  at  £S0  a  year,  is  now  said  to  be 
worth  £2,000,000,  or  $10,000,000,  in  coin.  Numerous  other 
instances  of  rapidly-acquired  fortunes  have  occurred.  Even  the 
ryots,  the  poorest  and  toost  despised  of  all  the  agricultural  laborers  ' 
of  Ilindoostan.  have  shared  liberally  in  this  auriferous .  harvest. 
Af^er  sarroondmg  themselves  with  luxuries  of  which  before  they  had 
scarcely  dreamed,  many  of  them  are  still  at  a  loss  w^iat  to  do  with 
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idieir  rMiet.  Some  bind  their  cart-wheels  with  silver  tires ;  and 
one  ambitious  fkrme/r  weftt  so  far,  in  a  recent  procession,  as  to  pro- 
Tide  bis  foAowters  each  wHh  an  enormoos  bag  of  rupees,  which  they 
bore  in  his  wake,  suspended  ffotn  stout  poles.  But  even  tliese  dis- 
|4ayB'  of  barbanc  ostentation,  would  seem  to  indicate  progress. 
From  die  dawn  of  history,  the  cun^nt  of  the  precious  metals  has 
'  flowed  uneeafldf^y  to  India,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  Dead  Sea  of 
the  treasure  of  the  work).  It  is  known  that  for  a  hundred  genera- 
tions, the  common  peoj^e  have  buried  their  gold  and  silver;  and 
that  in  this  way  most  of  it  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 

To  us  who,  just  now,  feel  so  sensibly  the  evils  of  au  inflated  paper 
currency,  it  appears  curious  that  in  Bombay,  where  paper,  as  a  cir- 
culating medium,  is  unknown,  an  analogous  condition  of  things  should 
exist.  Between  a  plethora  c^  coin  and  a  diminished  production  of 
grain,  rice,  and  other  edibles,  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen 
enormously  in  price ;  houses  and  lodgings  keeping  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance. Persons  of  fixed  income,  find  it  imfHossibte  any  longer  to 
live  in  the  eity.  Englishmen  are  constantly  sepai^ting  themselves 
flrom  their  wives  and  families,  because  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
them  in  Bombay.  There  are  actually  subalterns  and  even  captains 
in  hei'  Majesty 'a  army,  who  cannot  affi>rd  to  have  butchers'  meat  on 
their  taUe,  more  ^an  once  a  week.  Accordingly  a  general  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  all  persons,  in  both  the  civil  and  military  service,  is 
loudly  demanded. 

The  notion  has  long  prevailed  that,  in  the  manipulation  and  weav- 
ing of  cotton,  the  Hindoos  exceA  the  Western  nations.  We  are  told 
that  the  use  of  the  finger  and  diumb  of  the  Indian  spinner,  carefully 
and  patiently  applied  to  the  fbrmatioh  of  the  thread,  and  the  mois- 
ture at  the  same  time  communicated  to  it,  are  found  to  have  the 
effect  of  incorporating  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  more  perfectly,  than 
can  be  aocon^pUshed  l>y  ouf  most  improved  machines.  Who  has 
not  read  of  the  gossamer  tissues  made  at  Seoonge,  in  the  Province  of 
Malwn^  which  are  so  fine  that  when  a  man  puts  them  on,  his  skin 
shall  appear- AS  plainly  as  if  he  wits  quite  naked,  nnd  all  of  which  are 
appropriated  by  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  principal  \0t69  of  his 
.  court,  for  the  garments  of  the  sultanas  and  noblemen's  wives ;  or  of 
tho  robes  worn  by  Hindoo  ladies,  so  delicato  in  texture,  that  they 
may  be  drawn  through  an  ordinary  finger^i^ ;  or  of  the  muslins  of 
Deoea,  denominated  in  Oriental  hyperbole,  "breezes  of  heaven," 
•*web8  of  woven  wind"  and  the  like,  which  when  laid  upon  the 
grass  and  the  dew  has  fallen  upon  them,  are  no  longer  discernible  1 
S'inally  one  traveller,  less  imaginative  perhaps  than  the  rest,  tells  us 
of  a  piece  of  cambric  woven  of  thread  so  attenuated  that  29  yards  of 
it  weighed  only  a  siikgle  grain,  making  203,000  yards  to  a  pound 
avoirdupois ;  that  is  115  miles  2  furlongs  and  60  yards.  Now  it 
flo  happens  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  meet  this  statement  on 
its  own  ground,  and  to  demonstrate,  incontestibly,  the  superiority  of 
the  civilized  man  over  the  Hindoo.  When  the  society  Of  church- 
wardens of  Nancy  desired  to  present  an  embroidered  robe  to  the 
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Empi'em  Eugenie,  they  prooured  it  to  Wmade  ftl  Ikrare,  the  threads 
being  number  480,  and  the  amount  of  raw  e«tton  used  fbr  itbeing 
half  a  kilogramme,  or  one  and  one-tenth  peunde.  If,'  aajra  M. 
Andigantie,  the  threads  used  for  this  robe,  and  coming  from  so  small 
an  amount  of  material,  had  been  extended  in  a  line,  it  would  have 
reached  480  kilometres,  or  J  20  leaguea*  Thus  it  will  be  seen-  that 
if,  from  a  pound  of  material,  the  Hindoo  is  able  to  prodoee  a  thread 
115  miles  loQg,  the  Frenohmao,  with  his  macdune,  can,  from  the 
same  quantity,  produce  one  265  miles  in  length! 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  skill  of  the  Indian  spinner  and 
weaver,  we  know  that  the  Surat  cotton  of  commerce  is  shorter  in 
fibre,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  comes  to  market  in  a  worse  oon- 
dition  than  any  other — a  result  which  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
from  the  fact  that  the  appliances  used  for  cleaning  it,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  employed  for  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era. 
According  ^  Knight's  English  Cyclopedia,  *^  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  wis  description  of  cotton  ranged  in  the  Liverpool  market 
from  3^.  to  i^d,  per  lb.,  that  of  the  United  States  'uplands*  of 
corresponding  grades,  rimge  from  4jd.  to  7^.  The  reason  fbr 
this  diffi^rence"  the  writer  observes,  *'  was  that  the  East  India  ar- 
ticle was  so  dirty  that  16  oas.  of  fibre  would  only  yield  12  oss«  of 
yarn,  whereas  an  equal  weight  of  'upland'  would  yield  18^  oss.  of 
yam." 

Mr.  Henry  Ashwortb,  the  President  of  the  Msncheater  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  January  last,  remarked 
in  reference  to  the  &Uing  off  of  the  cotton  importation,  ''  that  the 
employment  had  increased  in  a  gpeater^ratlo,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  staple,  which  was  principally  from  India,. and 
has  required  a  much  larger  number  of  hands  to  numipulate  a 
smaller  quantity  of  cotton.  Hence  the  fiity  per  cent,  of  cotton 
consumed,  had  employed  between  50  and  ^70  per  cent,  of  the 
hands;  and  if  we  were  to  receive  anotber  fifty  per  cent,  of  cot- 
ton, it  must  be  obvious  that  there  were  only  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  hands  to  work  it."  Mr.  Maurice  Williams  of  Liverpool 
remarks  that  the  present  supply  in  the  United.  Kingdom  will  lose 
at  least  ten  per  cent,  in  the  process  of  manufiicUire,  more  than  in 
the  years  when  the  bulk  of  the  stQckj  came  fh>m  the  United  States. 
Within  the  last  year,  most  of  the  machinery  in  the  cotton  mills  in 
England  has  been  altered  in  order  to  adopt  it  to  working  the  shorter 
staple  cotton  of.  the  Eatt«  Still  a  considerable  admixture  of  4M>tton 
of  longer  fibre,  such  as  is  obtained  from  this  country,  Egypt  and 
Brazil,  is  essential,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  yam  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  strength.  So  far  ais  the  eondiUon  of  the  Surat  cotton  is 
concerned,  an  essential  improvement  may  reasonably  be  looked 
for.  Mr.  Martin,  speaking  of  the  infiuenoe  of  the  land  tenure  in 
India,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  observes:  ^^The  minute 
subdivision  of  landed  property  has  no  doubt  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  thereby  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing cotton,  cleaning  and   pressing  instruments;    but  privaui  corn- 
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ponies  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  and  providing  the  neoes- 
sary  apparatus  to  uie  trading  classes." 

Cotton  in  Chiita. — ^In  the  absence  of  accurate  information  resr 
pecting  the  internal  condition  of  China,  all  estimates  of  her  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  cotton  must  be,  in  a  great  measure  con- 
jectural. Nieuhoflf,  who  visited  that  empire  in  1655,  says  that 
cotton  was  then  cultivated  in  great  abundance,  the  seed  having 
been  introduced  about  five  hundred  years  before.  Other  writers 
affirm  that  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into  China,  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Mogul  Tartars, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1280.  All  travelers  concur  in  the 
statement  that  nearly  the  entire  population  is  clothed  in  cotton. 
Mr.  Cook,  who  in  the  year  1857,  was  sent  by  the  London  Times^ 
as  a  correspondent  to  China,  and  whose  letters,  which  have  been 
published  in  a  volume,  abound  in  commercial  statistics,  says ;  ^^  Every 
morning  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  there  are  three  hundred 
millions  of  blue  cotton  breeches  drawn  over  human  legs.  Men, 
women,  and  children  alike^  wear  them.  My  coolie  sajs  that  his 
cost  him  two  hundred  cash  (equal  to  25  cents  in  coin),  but  that  he 
is  obliged  to  have  a  thickr  quilted  pair  in  winter,  which  cost  him  one  ' 
thousand  cash.''  One  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  who  visited 
China,  says :  "  We  did  not  meet  with  a  single  flock  of  sheep  on 
our  land  journey." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Chinese  began 
to  import  cotton-wool  from  India  and  the  Burmese  territories.  A 
famine  which  occurred  about  that  time,  induced  the  government 
to  direct,  by  an  imperial  edict,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  land 
should  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  importation  of 
raw  cotton  from  India,  has  continued  ever  since,  and  of  late  years 
has  amounted  to  about  one-half  of  her  entire  export.  This  relation 
IS  now  changed.  China  has  become  an  exporter  of  cotton,  and 
as  such  holds  the  second  rank,  coming  next  to  India.  The  returns 
contained  in  the  '*  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom," 
published  officially  in  1864,  show  that  between  1856  and  1862,  a 
period  of  six  years,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  China,  amounted  to  8,960  lbs.,  which  is  an 
average  of  only  four  bales  per  annum.  Last  year  the  importation 
reached  399,074  bales,  besides  which  large  quantities  of  the  article 
were  sent  to  France  and  to  the  United  States. 

Cotton  in  Egypt. — ^After  China,  in  the  scale  of  cotton-exporting 
nations,  comes  Egypt.  Prior  to  the  year  1863,  her  shipments  (rf* 
the  staple  to  Great  Britain,  were  so  limited  in  amount  as  not  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  separate  mention  in  the  official  returns.  Yet 
in  1864,  the  amount  received  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Egypt, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  257,102  bales.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Egypt,  and  its  manufacture  into 
cloth,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  mat  prior  to  the  year  1821, 
the  crop  ha^  been  almost  wholly  abtmdoned.  In  that  year  M.  Jum^ 
a  Frenchm^,    laid    before  the  Viceroy  all  the  advantages  which 
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would  arise  from  its  productioD  ;  and  from  th^t  date  its  cultivation, 
mider  the  encouragement  of  the  Government,  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  agriculture.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  new 
stimulant  of  high  prices  has  had  its  full  effect  in  augmenting  the 
breadth  of  land  planted.  What  is  perhaps  quite  as  important,  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  future,  is  that,  owing  to  the  judicious  exertions 
of  the  Viceroy,  the  &rmers,  unlike  those  of  India,  have  been  in- 
duced to  invest  a  large  share  of  their  surplus  profits  in  steam  plows, 
gins  and  other  labor-saving  implements.  Since  Nubar  Pasha  has  been 
appointed  minister  of  Public  W  orks  and  Commerce,  he  has  had  the 
railway  under  his  control,  and  goods  are  now  forwarded  with  rapid- 
ity— so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  merchants  complain  that  too  much 
cotton  is  accumulating  at  Alexandria.  It  is  stated  that  the  arrivals 
from  the  interior  at  that  port,  amounted  in  one  week  to  30,300 
bales.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  year,  the  receipts  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  into  England  amounted  to  21,000  bales,  against  16,250 
bales  for  the  whole  of  January,  1864;  and  a  fleet  of  over  fifty  steam- 
ers, engaged  in  carrying  cotton  from  Alexandria,  is  likely  to  have 
full  employment  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Brazil  CoxTOifs. — Fourth  in  national  rank,  as  regards  the  export 
of  cotton-wool,  comes  Brazil,  which  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
year  1 862,  has  sent  a  larger  quantity  of  the  staple  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  than  any  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  and  of  East  India.  For  some  reason,  the  increase  in  the  im- 
port from  Brazil,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  shipments  from  the  Eastern  countries. 

Previous  to  the  ye^r  1861,  when  the  slave-holders'  rebellion  as- 
sumed the  form  of  open  war  upon  the  Government,  the  United 
States  had  annually  furnished  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
with  six-sevenths  of  all  the  cotton  they  consumed.  From  that  period, 
we  have  been  steadily  but  rapidly  sinking  in  importance,  until  the 
year  1864  found  us  fiflh  in  rank  as  r^ards  the  exportation  of  cot- 
ton. 

Progress  of  Cotton  Culture  in  the  Unftbd  States. — ^The  rise 
and  progress  o{  the  cotton  culture  in  this  country,  is  the  most  won- 
derful in  the  history  of  agriculture,  ancient  or  modem.  The  earliest 
record  of  sending  cotton  from  this  countrv  to  Europe,  is  in  the  table 
of  exports  from  Charleston  in  1747-8,  when  seven  bags  were  ship- 
ped. In  1764,  William  Rathbone,  sffi  extensive  American  merchant 
m  Liverpool,  received  from  oneof  his  correspondents  in  the  South- 
em  States,  a  consignment  of  eight  bales  of  cotton.  This  lot,  on  its 
arrival,  was  seized  by  the  custom  house  ofl[]cers,  on  the  allegation 
that  the  article-could  not  have  been  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  was  liable  to  seizure  under  the  shipping  act,  as  not  being 
imported  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  country  of  its  growth. 
When  afWwards  released,  it  lay  for  many  months  unsold,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spinners  doubting  whether  it  could  be  profitably 
worked  up.  In  1792,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States  was  138,328  lbs.,  no  manufiicture  of  cotton  goods  hav- 
ing been  attempted  in  America  for  many  years  after  that  date. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  culture  in  the  Uuited  States, 
when  in  1793,  Eli  Whitney — a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who,  after 
completing  the  study  of  the  law  at  New  Haven,  had  emigrated  to 
Georgia,  to  practice  his  profession — invented  the  cotton-gin,  a  ma- 
chine for  separating  the  seed  from  the  fibre.  This  invention  of  a 
Northern  man,  conferred  an  almost  incalculable  benefit  upon  the 
planters  of  the  South.  A  process  which  before  had  been  per- 
formed at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  was  now  ef- 
fected almost  instantaneously.  In  the  year  1800,  the  export  of  cot- 
ton from  the  United  States,  reached  17J89,803  lbs.,  and  in  1860 
as  has  already  been  stated,  it  rose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,767,- 
586,338  lbs.,  valued  at  $191,806,555.  The  whole  production  of  the 
year  last  named,  including  of  course  the  home  consumption  as  well 
as  the  quantity  exported,  amounted,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  returns,  to  5,196,944  bales,  which  reduced  to  pounds  makes 
lAe  yield  2,078,778,600  lbs. ' 

In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  data,  the  estimates  of  the  quantity 
of  cotton  now  remaining  in  the  Southern  States,  have  ranged 
from  one  million  as  high  as  six*  million  bales.  The  facts  which  are 
known,  seem  to  favor  the  supposition  that  the  stock  on  hand  is  not 
much  short  of  four  million  bales,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  yield 
of  the  year  1861  remains  substantially  intact.* 

Extension  of  Cotton  Culture  Northward. — Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  area  of  the  cotton  culture  has  likewise 
been  extended  far  northward,  so  as  to  include  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  free  states.  Unfortunately,  so  far  at 
least  as  oflScial  sources  of  information  are  concerned,  we  are  left  in 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  results.  Largo  appropriations  of 
money  have  been  made  by  Congress,  to  be  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  seed, 
and  in  the  emplovment  of  traveling  or  other  agents ;  and  earnest 
efforts  generally,  have  been  made  by  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton, to  foster  the  planting  of  cotton  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the 
country.  In  the  Report  of  the  Department  for  the  year  1862,  a 
brief  space  is  taken  up  by  a  disjointed  and  superficial  discnssiob  of 
the  subject;  but  in  that  of  the  following  year,  and  in  still  more  re- 
cent publications,  wo  look  in  vain  for  light — ^a  fact  which  furnishes  a 
significant  commentary  upoa.the  administration,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  upon  the  mal-ad ministration  of  the  Department. 

Anterior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  cotton  was  r^ularly 
planted  for  domestic  purposes,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Delaware.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was 
profitably  grown  in  the  Wabash  valley  and  throughout  southern 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  C4'tton  lands  of 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  the  conviction  became  general  that  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude — the  line  which  divides  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  from  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 

*  An  loimeBse  oyer^ttiouto  ts  tbe  resoltt  luTe  sbowP.    We  therefor*  omit  the  calosla- 
tiona  which  sapport  thli  estimate.— Bditox. 
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nessee — constituted  the  limit  of  profitable  culture.  Aooordinglj  the 
production  north  of  the  line  referred  to,  gradually  fell  of,  until  by 
the  year  1861,  it  had  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance.  But 
when  the  price  rose  above  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance, until  finally,  on  August  24, 1864,  it  reached  $1  90  per  pound, 
for  the  grade  known  as  middling,  a  sufficient  inducement  was  found 
to  encounter  the  hazards  and  accept  the  more  limited  and  precarious 
returns  of  a  higher  latitude.  Hence  the  crop  has  been  cultivated, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  not  only  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  but  likewise  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  even  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1862,  it 
appears  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  following  was  the  result  of  these 
attempts  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  new  field  of  production.  In 
Kansas  and  Southern  Illinois  the  experiments  were  attended  with  a 
degree  of  success  commensurate  to  the  skill  of  the  farmer.  With  a 
proper  selection  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  followed  by  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  cultivation,  the  result  achieved  was  gratifying — 
giving  the  assurance  that  cotton-growing  is  the  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness in  which  the  agriculturist  can  at  present  engage.  At  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Lyons  county,  in  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  was  stated  that  1,500  lbs.  of 
unginned  cotton  could  easily  be  grown  to  the  acre,  and  instances 
were  named  in  which  even  a  higher  rate  of  yield  had  been  obtained. 
At  Cresco,  Anderson  County,  a  product  of  300  lbs.  of  dean  cotton 
was  secured  at  an  average  outlay  of  twenty -five  dollars  per  acre. 
From  Champaign  County,  in  Illinois,  through  which  the  40th  paral- 
lel of  latitude  runs,  it  was  ascertained  that  up  to  October  20th — the 
date  of  the  first  frost — np  bolls  were  open,  and  yet  a  sufficient 
quantity  came  out  after  frost  to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 
In  Clay  County,  Indiana,  the  plants  did  not  mature  in  consequence 
of  a  wet  season.  A  manufacturer  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  with 
some  seed  from  Southern  Virginia,  started  his  plants  in  a  hotbed, 
and  set  them  out  about  the  middle  of  May  in  a  poor  clay  loam. 
They  grew  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  producing  good  strong  fibre, 
*' quite  as  good  cotton,"  he  says,  "as  the  manufacturers  in  these 
parts  commonly  use."  No  data  have  been  furnished  for  computing 
the  aggregate  of  cotton  raised  in  the  section  under  consideration ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  yield  has  at  least  been  equal  to  the 
home  consumption  of  that  portion  of  the  new  field  of  cultivation 
which  lies  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Future  Pbice. — ^The  question  of  the  future  price  of  cotton,  as 
has  been  already  shewn,  directly  concerns  the  whole  family  of  man. 
In  our  own  country  its  recent  enhancement  in  value  has  fallen,  with 
aggravated  severity,  upon  the  industrial  and  poorer  classes.  So  far 
as  the  interests  of  humanity  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  main,  they  will  be  promoted  by  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  the  staple,  to  something  like  its  normal  standard. 

The  trite  commercial  maxim  that  the  price  of  an  article  is  de- 
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termined  by  the  relation  of  the  supply  and  demand,  would  seem  to 
be  eminently  applicable  to  the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 
What  then  is  the  supply  on  hand  and  what  contributions  are  likely 
to  be  made  to  it  in  the  future  ?  The  occasion  does  not  admit  of 
extending  the  investigation  of  this  subject  beyond  Great  Britain, 
which,  as  representing  more  than  one-half  of  the  consumption  of  cot- 
Ion  in  Christendom,  may  properly  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole. 
First,  then,  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  Liverpool : 

1865  1864  1863 

Week  ending  Feb.  1 1,         536,660  Bales.    234,860        894,370. 

The  increase  of  the  stock  in  port  during  the  last  three  months,  has 
been  rapid  and  progressive.  On  December  2d,  1864,  it  amounted 
to  383,800  bales,  and  on  the  3d  inst.  it  reached  589,000  bales,  being 
an  excess  of  350,000  bales  over  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the  cor- 
responding date  of  last  year,  at  which  time  the  stock,  small  as  it 
was,  was  still  decreasing.  The  stock  remaining  at  Liverpool  on 
February  11,  1865,  was  greater  than  at  any  period  since  February, 
1861,  when  the  price  of  American  Middling  was  7fcl.  per  pound, 
against  22id.  this  year. 

Second,  of  the  future  additions  to  the  stock : 

Months  elapsed  afler  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  before  even  the 
people  of  this  country  could  be  made  to  realize  that  the  differences 
between  the  North  and  the  South  were  irreconcilable,  and  conse- 
quently could  only  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  In 
England,  the  notion  was  for  a  long  time  widely  prevalent,  that  there 
would  be  an  amicable  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Even  the  galling 
disaster  at  Bull  Run  failed  to  awaken  her  people  from  this  delusion. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  conviction  was  brought  home  to  the  ruling 
classes,  that  a  great  war  was  inevitable,  and,  as  one  of  its  conse- 
quences, that  the  supply  of  cotton  from  this  country  was  certain  to 
be  greatly  curtailed,  if  it  was  not  entirely  cut  off,  with  characteristic 
promptness  and  energy,  they  set  about  preparations  to  meet  the 
crisis.  Statesmen,  ambassadors,  consuls,  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers vied  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  this  end.  Nothing  that 
individual  or  associated  endeavor,  backed  by  unlimited  pecuniary 
resources,  could  accomplish,  was  left  undone.  Some  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken,  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  held  in  January  last : — 

British  Efforts  in  Competition. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  held  on  the  3d,  a  letter  was  read  from  Tortola, 
West  Indies,  containing  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  aid  rendered 
by  the  association  to  me  cultivation  of  cotton  in  that  island,  and 
stating  that  the  writer,  who  has  already  shipped  3,500  lbs.  of  cotton, 
expects  this  year  to  be  able  to  ship  15,000  lbs.  A  letter  from  the 
Kingston  Cotton  Company,  which  was  established  in  May,  1863, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Jamaica,  and 
to  provide  employment  for  the  boys  and  girls  attached  to  the  re- 
formatories at  Kingston,  states  that  there  have  been  seasonable  rains 
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which  have  made  the  Sea  Island  cotton  look  veiy  promising,  and 
that  handsome  returns  are  anticipated,  if  not  again  blighted.  In 
some  parts  of  the  island  the  long  drought  has  been  verj  injurious  to 
most  kinds  of  Jamaica  products.  The  report  states  that  Cuban  or 
vine-seed  cotton  has  begun  to  give  a  second  crop,  and  that  five  bales 
are  ready  for  shipment.  The  second  crop  from  this  seed,  however, 
does  not  seem  so  good  as  the  first ;  the  bolls  are  smaller,  and  tha> 
cotton  of  an  inferior  kind.  It  has,  tiierefore,  been  resolved  to  clear 
away  the  first-year  plants  from  some  of  the  fields,  and  to  sow  fresh 
seed,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  vine  cotton  will  ratoon, 
or  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  plant  fresh  seed  for  each 
succeeding  crop.  A  letter  forwarded  by  the  Bombay  Government 
was  received  from  the  commissioner  in  Scinde,  detailing  the  results 
of  an  experiment  made  with  Peruvian  cotton  in  the  different  col- 
lectorates  of  that  province.  It  is  stated  that  the  experiment  was 
made  in  so  unsystematic  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  decision  as  regards  its  failure  or  success.  In  one  case,  in 
Kurrachee,  the  produce,  though  small,  was  pronounced  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  be  superior  to  Candahar  cotton,  which  is  the 
best  that  comes  into  that  market.  Experiments  were  made  also  at 
Hydrabad,  Halla,  Mahomed,  Khan's  Tanda,  and  Shikarpoor.  The 
results,  though  as  yet  unsatisfactory,  indicate  the  adapability  of  the 
Scinde  climate  and  soil  to  the  Peruvian  cotton  ;  but  a  more  decisive 
opinion  will  be  formed  from  the  crops  of  the  present  year.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Anatolian  Cotton  Commis- 
sion, Smyrna,  stating  that  the  commutation  of  tithe  on  cotton  is 
working  fairly  in  those  parts,  and  that  the  Government  has  redeemed 
its  pledge.  The  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  was  expected,  ex- 
cept in  the  northern  districts. 

A  report  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Greece,  forwarded  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  was  received  from  her  Majesty's  minister  at  Athens, 
which  states  that  the  cotton  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  yield  about 
10,500,000  lbs.  The  price  of  labor  has  increased,  but  there  is  every 
probability  that  cotton  cultivation  on  a  considerable  scale  will 
eventually  be  established  on  a  solid  and  durable  footing  in  Greece. 
Consular  reports  were  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  in  Panama,  Maracaibo,  Madagascar,  Reunion^ 
Qalatz,  Brussa,  Smyrna,  Jafia,  Trebizond,  and  Manilla.  The  area 
planted  with  a)tton  in  the  State  of  Panama  lias  increased  from  137 
acres  in  1863  to  550  acres  in  1864,  and  the  produce  which  in  the 
former  year,  was  45,000,lbs.,  is  expected  to  be  in  latter  500,000  lbs., 
and  still  further  progress  is  anticipated  this  year.  In  the  State  of 
Zulia  (Province  of  Maracaibo),  Venezuela,  2,400  acres  have  been 
planted  with  cotton  this  year,  and  the  produce,  which  was  7,000  lbs. 
in  1863,  is  estimated  to  be  this  year  about  13,400  lbs.  The  proba- 
bilities of  an  increased  production  cannot,  in  the  least,  be  doubted ; 
and  if  pecuniary  assistance  could  be  obtained,  immense  tracts  of 
land  would  be  brought  under  immediate  cultivation.  The  cotton 
grown  in  t}iis  state  from  exotic  seed  obtained  a  high  price  in  the 
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Liverpool  market  In  Madagascar,  the  quantity  of  cotton  at  present 
grown  18  very  small,  of  short  stifle,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  but  the  production  might  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  seed,  and  by  care  beine  bestowed  on  its 
cultivation.  The  present  defective  system  of  local  administration  is 
a  serious  hindrance,  the  produce  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  village 
chiefs.  About  2,000  acres  are  believed  to  have  been  planted  with 
cotton^  Reunion  has  at  times  produced  samples  of  cotton  of  finer 
quality  perhaps  than  Anj  place  in  the  world,  and  of  a  class  highly 
appreciated  in  France ;  but,  though  a  considerable .  extent  of  land 
was  planted  in  1863,  the  yield  was  so  bad  and  so  small  as  to  make 
it  unworthy  of  notice,  and  little  or  no  progress  has  since  been  made. 
Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Galatz  reports  that  in  his  district  but  little 
seed  has  been  sown,  and  owing  to  the  weather  being  unusually 
wet,  the  plants  were  either  neglected  or  abandoned  altogether.  The 
recent  emancipation  of  the  peasants  had  made  the  landlords  entirely 
dependent  on  paid  labor,  and  but  little  disposed  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  cotton,  and  for  some  years  but  little  will  be  done  in  this 
direction.  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Brussa  states  that  much  of  the 
cotton  planted  did  not  come  forward  from  cold  and  rainy  weather  in 
May,  but  what  was  re>sown  gave  good  promise,  and  was  partly  in 
course  of  being  gathered  when,  in  October,  an  unparalleled  inundation 
occurred. 

Though  hopes  were  entertained  of  copious  crops  from  New 
Orleans  and  Egyptian  seed,  a  return  of  cold  weather  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  gathering;  and  accounts  from 
other  parts  of  the  district  of  Hodovendakian,  are  of  similar  import. 
In  the  consular  report,  dated  Smyrna,  Nov.  30,  it  is  stated  that  the 
quantity  realised  is  as  yet  unknown,  although  it  must  be  far  below 
the  anticipated  amount,  owing  to  the  late  continual  rains.  A  larger 
extent  of  land  will  be  prepared  for  cotton  this  year  than  hist,  as  the 
result  is  far  more  profitable  to  the  cultivators  than  any  other  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  &rmcrs  have  found  out  the  localities 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  can  guard  against  future  dis- 
appointments. Gins  and  presses  are  at  work  in  the  interior  at 
Minimen,  Magnesia,  Aidin  and  Baindir.  The  cotton  exported  from 
the  port  of  Smyrna  during  1863  was  in  value  £1,674,536.  From 
Jafia  some  fine  pods  of  cotton  were  received,  grown  there  from 
American  seed  by  his  Majesty's  consul,  and  which  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  bolls  from  indigenous  seed.  The  example  exhibited 
in  the  consular  ground  has  had  the  effect  of  proving  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  district  the  great  advanta^^e  of  growing  this  description  of  cot- 
ton. A  gin  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consul  to  encourage 
.  his  further  efforts.  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Trebizond  reports  that 
Persia  will  send  to  that  place,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  40,000 
bales  of  cotton,  equal  to  4,000  tons;  and  that  Georgia  will  likewise 
export  20,000  bales,  equal  to  about  1500  tons.  The  consular  re- 
port from  Manilla  states  that  cotton  is  but  little  cultivated  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,    tobacco    having    the  preference,   the  Spanish 
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Government  possessing  a  monopoly,  and  being  determined  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  in  the  different  provinces. 

As  the  result  of  these  combined  labors,  and  with  the  all-power^il 
Btifnulant  of  high  prices  superadded,  a  large  increase  of  production, 
everywhere  except  in  the  United  States,  may  be  anticipated.  The 
following  estimate  of  the  receipts  into  the  United  Kingdom,  during 
the  current  year,  appears  to  have  met  with  general  acceptance  in  the 
best  informed  circles :  ^ctwi  import  lo  ism.    Ettimsted  import  m  1865. 

From  India; 1,899,614  bales.  1,600,000  bales. 

"    ChlDa 899,074      "  600,000      " 

"    Egypt.... 267.102-     "  867,000      " 

"    BrazU 212,192     i<  260,000      " 

•'    America 197,776      "  200,000      " 

"    West  Indies,  Ac 69,646      "  100,000      " 

"    Smyrna  and  Medi- )            62  068      "                     98.000      " 
terranean  ports.  J  *  

Total 2,687,866      "  8,100,000      " 

Last  year  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  (see  An- 
nual Trade  Report  on  Cotton,  dated  Liverpool,  Dec.  31,  1864),  was 
equal  to  901,850,000  lbs.  weight,  against  682,810,000  in  1863, 
635,001,500  in  1862,  1,260,325,900  in  1861,  1,417,374,800  in  1860, 
1,191,055,300  in  1859,  1,018,130,000  in  1858,  and  974,287,900  in 
1857.  The  quantity  imported  in  1864  was  equal  to  the  average 
amount  consumed  in  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  when  the  prices  of 
American  cotton  were  only  7d  to  7Jd.  per  lb.,  while  now  they  are 
18fd.  to  21d.  per  lb.  The  prospective  supply  for  1865,  after  de- 
ducting 800,000  bales  for  export,  is  equal  in  weight  to  1,010,000,000 
lbs.,  while  the  consumption  in  1860,  before  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
export  from  this  country,  was  1,083,600,000  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is 
conceded  on  all  hands,  that  previous  to  the  war,  the  markets  of  the 
world  had  been  overstocked,  and  that  the  cotton-spinners  of  England 
had  over-manufactured  themselves.  All  authorities  agree  that  if  the 
then  rate  of  production  had  been  continued  much  longer,  a  panic  of 
the  most  disastrous  kind  must  have  been  the  inevitable  resnlt.  This 
accounts  for  the  difference,  so  long  continued,  between  the  price  of 
the  staple  in  the  manufactured  and  the  unmanufactured  state.  The 
same  condition  of  things,  it  will  be  recollected,  existed  here.  As 
late  as  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  and  after  the  price  of  the  staple 
had  begun  to  advance,  the  quotations  for  many  descriptions  of  cotton 
fabrics  were  lower  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  previous. 
The  increase  during  the  year  referred  to  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  was  however  inconsiderable — the  average  cost  of  "the 
staple,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  being 
11.07c.  per  pound  against  10.85c.  in  1860,  and  23.30c.  in  1862. 

The  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  and  restoration  of  the  national 
authority,  by  at  once  liberating  the  cotton  held  in  the  southern  states 
and  throwing  it  upon  an  already  glutted  market,  must,  in  its  imme- 
diate result,  work  a  great  reduction  in  the  price.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  consequent  depression,  but  intelligent  men.every- 
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where  recojgnise  the  bearing  of  these  events  upon  the  market  of  the 
world,  "  The  question,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  "  which 
appears  most  likely  to  influence  the  immediate  future  of  cotton  is 
— OlOw  long  will  this  American  war  last  ?"  Mr.  W.  C.  Plowden, 
Secretarv  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  the  government  of  the 
North- West  Provinces,  writing  from  India  under  date  of  24th  Oc- 
tober last,  says,  the  rumors  of  peace  in  America  had  disturbed  pri- 
ces throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Hume,  the  collector  of  Etawah, 
in  his  circular  addressed  to  the  cotton-growers  of  India,  holds  sub- 
stantially the  same  language.  The  European  Times^  in  an  article  on 
**  Cotton  and  its  Prospects,"  remarks : — **  The  ultimate  solution  of 
the  question  (of  price)  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
course  of  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  for  these 
events  we  must  patiently  wait." 

The  more  permanent  consequences  of  peace  have  likewise  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  Mr.  Hume,  in  discussing 
the  question  "  How  far  the  East  India  Cotton  Trade  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  America  ?"  says,  in  re- 
ference to  this  country : — ^*'  The  conditions  of  their  labor  market, 
their  internal  economy  and  political  relations,  have  so  vastly  changed 
that,  even  if  peace  were  made  to-morrow,  they  would  never,  I  be- 
lieve, regain  that  supremacy  in  the  English  cotton  market  that  thev 
once  enjoyed.  Their  prices  would  be  higher  and  their  exports  smal- 
ler." The  "  Friend  of  India"  in  December  last,  used  the  following 
language  : — ^'  That  the  Southern  States  of  America  will  ever  be  able 
to  produce  as  much  cotton  as  heretofore,  even  were  peace  concluded 
immediately,  is  fairly  open  to  question.  The  slave  population  has 
been  much  disturbed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  South  will,  in  the 
present  crisis,  destroy  the  Northern  pretence  for  the  war,  by  itself 
abolishing  slavery,  and  thus  taking  from  the  North  that  powerful 
support  in  England  which  their  supposed  anti-slavery  crusade  has 
brought  them.  If  the  South  had  done  this  long  ago,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  them  ;  and  probably  their  labor  market  Would  have 
been  but  little  thinned,  though  doubtless  it  would  have  affected  it  in 
the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  easily  have  obtained 
abundance  of  free  labor. 

FcTURB  OP  THE  SouTH. — The  views  thus  expressed,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  embracing  the  conclusions  of  the  great  majority  in 
Europe,  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Should  the  war  ter- 
minate at  once,  the  necessity  would  arise  for  re-organizing  the  indus- 
try of  the  South.  The  enslavement  of  the  negro  must  cease  with 
the  return  of  peace.  The  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  develop  new  power  in  the  colored  man  ;  but  time 
will  be  needed  to  adapt  him  to  his  n8w  condition.  Besides  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  of 
numbers  in  the  colored  population  of  the  S^uth.  Nor  can  we  doubt, 
with  the  recently  inaugurated  policy  of  recruiting  the  wasted  ranks 
of  the  rebel  army  from  the  negroes,  that  the  process  will  go  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  future.     Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  war 
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is  to  be  protracted,  one  of  its  consequences  must  be  the  extinction  of 
the  colored  race  within  the  Southern  States. 

How  then  is  th6  industry  of  the  South  to  be  built  up  1  I  answer 
by  Immigration.  No  sooner  will  the  national  flag  be  unfurled  in 
the  South,  than  millions  from  both  the  North  and  from  Europe,  who 
have  shunned  her  slave-trodden  fields,  as  they  would  the  shade  of  the 
Bohan  Upas,  will  rush  to  occupy  her  deserted  but  enfranchised  lands, 
and  will  develop  her  resourbes  as  they  never  were  developed  before, 
Even  the  blasted  wastes  of  slavery,  revivified  by  the  touch  of  Liberty, 
will  again  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  first  year  of 
peace,  in  all  hunian  probability,  will  witness  the  accession  of  a  mil- 
lion of  freemen  to  the  population  of  the  South,  bringing  with  them, 
at  once,  the  economies,  the  improved  processes  and  greater  pro- 
ducing powers  of  intelligent  labor.  Before  two  years  shall  have 
elaps^,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  America  will  resume  her  former 
supremacy  in  the  cotton  market  of  the  world,  never  more  to  be 
deprived  of  it. 

Even  should  peace  be  deferred,  it  is  certain  that,  between  the  ex- 
tension of  the  area  of  cultivation,  in  that  portion  of  the  Southern 
States  which,  of  late^  has  been  wrested  from  the  rebellion,  or  to 
which  repose  has  been  given  by  the  progress  of  our  arms,  the 
operations  of  legalized  trade  with  the  rebels,  and  the  captures  made 
by  our  victorious  legions,  an  increased  quantity  of  the  staple,  esti- 
mated by  some  at  1,000,000  bales,  will  this  year  be  brought  into 
market. 

Future  Demakd  for  Cotton. — ^The  demand  for  the  staple  re- 
mains to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  universal  application  that  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  an  article  tends  to  diminish  its  consumption.  Besides  the  enforced 
economy,  incident  to  an  exorbitant  price,  various  causes  have  con- 
spired to  abridge  the  demand  for  raw  cotton.  Owing  to  the  dear- 
ness  of  textile  fabrics  composed  exclusively  of  that  material,  those 
made  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  cotton  combined,  have,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, especially  in  the  colder  climates,  taken  the  place  of  the  former, 
for  the  purpose  of  clothing.  It  is  perhaps,  likewise,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  practice  which  formerly  prevailed  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tei^,  of  clandestinely  mixing  cotton  with  silk,  wool  or  linen,  iu  the 
fabrication  of  various  descriptions  of  goods,  has  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  In  numerous  branches  of  manufacture,  which  formerly 
consumed  large  quantities  of  cotton,  other  fibres)  have  supplanted 
it.  Conspicuous  among  the  branches  referred  to,  are  those 
of  sail-cloth,  cordage  and  carpeting,  in  all  of  which,  hemp  and  fiax 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  substituted  for  cotton.  Altogether, 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  demand  for  the  staple,  since  1860,  has 
fallen  oflf  considerably,  and  that  the  tendency  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  to  a  still  further  diminution.  It  follows  that  although  the 
United  Kingdom  was  able,  in  the  year  referred  to,  to  consume 
1,083,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  1,010,000,000  lbs.,  the  computed 
supply  of  1865,  will  be  in  excess  of  her  wants. 
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Thus,  it  would  seem  that  between  the  greatly  augmented  sup- 
of  cotton,  and  the  diminished  demand  for  its  use,  nothing  can 
oikg  delay  a  great  reduction  in  its  market  value ;  while  it  is  quite 
probable  that  an  early  restoration  of  peace,  will,  temporarily,  carry 
the  price  to  a  lower  point,  than  it  has  ever  yet  reached.  The  same 
grade  of  the  staple  which,  in  August  last,  brought  $1.90  per  pound, 
is  quoted,  in  the  newspapers  of  this  morning,  at  66c.  per  pound, 
showing  an  average  montnly  decline  of  18c.  A  continuance  of  the 
same  ratio  of  depreciation,  for  a  few  months  longer,  will  bring 
fiibrics  of  cotton,  once  more,  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us. 

Did  time  and  the  reasonable  limits  of  such  a  paper  permit,  some 
of  the  topics  which  have  been  referred  to,  might  have  been  discussed  at 
more  length ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the.  subject  is 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  American^.  This  silken 
wool  of  the  fertile  South,  is  only  one  of  our  numerous  great  staples. 
First  among  equals,  it  moves  in  harmony  with  all  our  commercial 
and  agricultural  resources.  While  the  assertion  that  Cotton  is  King, 
in  the  arrogant  sense  of  the  southern  planter,  has  been  proved  to  be 
false,  by  the  terrible  logic  of  the  last  four  years,  still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, Uiat  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  influence  in  the  councils  of  na- 
tions, in  the  marts  of  commerce,  and  among  the  oomforts  and  lux- 
uries of  domestic  life.  Cotton  has  a  power  and  a  dominion,  that 
belong  to  no  other  product  of  the  field.  Like  our  popular  sove- 
reignty, it  wears  no  crown  and  has  none  of  the  ostentation  and  ex- 
dusiveness  which  hedge  a  king,  yet  its  sway  is  growing  only  the  more 
resistless,  as  it  has  been  rescued  to  freedom  and  as  its  influence  is 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  society  and  is  felt  in  the  business 
and  bosoms  of  the  universal  people  of  the  world. 


ART.  VI.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  DE  WIH. 

'^InUmlnaUs  ftilget  honorlbos.^  • 

Whilst  IJoited  States  Consul  to  Amsterdam  for  many  years  prior  to  the  re- 
cent American  war,  the  writer  found  great  satisfiiction  in  consulting  the  ar- 
chives at  the  Hague,  where  he  discovered  much  valuble  material  in  relation  to 
the  career  of  the  g^rand  pensionary,  John  De  Witt  and  the  eventful  times  in 
which  he  Kved.  Believing  that  a  paper  upon  the  subject  would  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  Rsvirw,  he  offers  the  following  with  the  remark  that  it  re- 
lates, undoubtedly,  to  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that  ever  figured  in  his 
tonr,  and  perhaps  the  most  stubborn  adherent  of  republicanism,  it  was  owing 
to'  his  genius  as  a  statesman  that  a  small  and  weak  power  was  raised  to  the 
highest  rank,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  its  proudest  rivals.  Even  Eneland  was 
oonstraioed  to  sue  for  peace  whilst  a  Dutch  fleet  burned  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames. 

The  independence  of  the  seven  united  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands takes  its  date  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1648,  when  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  supremacy  which  he  had  previously  exercised  over 
them.     As  early  as  the  year  1581,  the  Deputies  of  the  United 
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States  had  assembled  at  Amsterdam,  and  declared  in  their  manifesto 
those  principles  that  are  now  considered  fundamental  in  all  free 
countries,  to  wit : — ^That  the  prince  is  made  for  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  the  prince.  That  the  prince  who  treats  his  subjects 
as  slaves  is  a  tyrant,  whom '  his  subjects  have  a  right  to  dethrone 
when  they  have  no  other  means  of  preserving  their  liberties.  That 
this  right  particularly  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  their  sovereign 
being  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  observe  the  laws,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  his  sovereignty. 

The  illustrious  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  martyr  in  the  support  of  these  principles,  was  bom  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  A.  D.  1625,  in  tne  renowned  city  of 
Dort.  His  father,  who  had  exhibited  great  fortitude  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  republic,  in  consideration  of  his  high  capacity,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  honorable  post  of  a  Burgomaster.  He  was  also  en- 
trusted with  diplomatic  business  by  the  States-General,  which  he 
discharged  much  to  his  own  credit  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Assembly  ;  but  his  untiring  zeal  did  not  save  him  from  a  close 
imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Louvestien,  the  common  receptacle 
of  state  criminals  who  refused  to  obey  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  a  ty- 
rant, but  which  has  been  converted  by  the  sufferings  of  a  Grotius,  a 
Bamevelt,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies,  into  a  sanctuary  of  mar- 
tyrs. 

John  DeWitt  indicated  precocious  signs  of  that  extraordinary  genius 
which  burst  forth  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at  its  meridian,  but  was 
doomed  to  go  down  in  a  sea  of  blood.  His  teachers  complained 
that  he  knew  more  tlian  they,  and  proposed  him  as  a  model  for  all 
youthful  aspirants.  He  early  developed  a  strong  passion  for  the 
law  and  the  matiiematics,  in  ^hich  he  composed  a  treatise  on  curves, 
which  displayed  ingenious  and  novel  views,  much  to  the  delight  of 
his  master,  Des  Cartes.  But  his  ruling  passion  was  for  the  control 
of  public  affairs.  He  was  highly  accomplished  in  what  were  then 
styled  the  seven  liberal  arts.  After  finishing  his  academical  course 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  taking  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Laws,  he  traveled  into  foreign  countries.  On  his  return,  he  was 
created  Counsellor  Pensionary  of  his  native  city,  in  his  25th  year, 
and  soon  afler  was  elected  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland  and  West 
Friezeland.  To  crown  his  happiness,  he  espoused  a  lovely  damsel. 
Miss  Wendela  Bikker,  a  grand  daughter  of  a  Burgomaster  of  the 
fJEimous  city  of  Amsterdam. 

This  painful  and  laborious  charge  prohibited  him  from  holding 
any  other  office  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  republic  He 
was  required  to  be  entirely  neutral  in  the  settling  of  difficulties 
bet  wen  the  cities,  towns  and  colleges  in  Holland,  as  well  ds  those 
of  other  countries.  He  could  neither  give  counsel  nor  accept  any 
pension  or  favor  from  any  foreign  state  or  prince,  under  any  pretext 
whatever.  He  was  in  a  special  manner  enjoined  to  exercise  1*1  his 
authority  in  preserving  unimpaired  Ifee  privileges,  rights  and  cus- 
toms of  Holland.     He  was  required  to  make  a  regular  report,  to  be 
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submitted  to  the  States-General,  on  all  matters  which  concerned  the 

Eublic  wel&re.  He  was  required  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 
nancial  interests  of  the  state,  and  although  he  was  not  permitted 
to  regulate  or  in  any  way  dispose  of  them,  he  was  required  to  give 
his  counsel  and  opinion  when  called  upon  by  «ny  member  of  the 
Assembly.  He  could  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  ambassadors 
of  the  state  in  foreign  countries,  but  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
have  any  written  or  verbal  communication  with  any  king,  prince  or 
ambassa'dor,  either  within  or  without  the  country,  concerning  the 
secret  affairs  of  state,  unless  he  was  expressly  authorized  by  a  re- 
solution of  the  States.  For  these  and  other  p<)wers  and  duties  too 
numerous  to  mention,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  small  annual  pension 
and  the  thanks  of  the  States-General.  His  office  was  to  continue 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  but  he  was  eligible  to  a  re-election  on 
being  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  votes.  But  in  the  event  of  his 
being  discontinued,  he  could  not  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
other  state  out  of  the  Province  of  Holland  without  the  consent  of 
the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friezeland. 

At  the  time  that  our  hero  took  command  of  the  ship  of  state, 
the  public  affairs  of  Holland  were  in.  the  most  embarrassed  condition. 
From  the  commencement  to  the  tragic  end  of  his  career,  this  able 
pilot  had  to  encounter  storms  that  would  have  overwhelmed  a  states- 
man who  did  not  possess  a  genius  of  inexhaustible  resources,  and  a 
fortitude  that  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  reverses. 

In  Holland,  as  in  other  countries,  there  were  two  great  parties 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to  obtain  a  predominating  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  These  were  the  partizans  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  the  Orange  faction  as  it  was  called,  who  de- 
sired to  enlar^  the  powers  of  the  Stadholder,  and  the  States-Gene- 
ral— a  kind  of  oligarchy,  who  were  in  favor  of  curtailing  his  au- 
thority, or  ^t  least  of  checking  the  inordinate  ambition  of  one 
who  might  be  tempted  to  destroy  the  balance  of  power  by  an  undue 
exercise  of  the  rights  and  influences  invested  in  that  responsible 
position. 

The  immense  losses  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  piracy 
of  their  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
heavy  debts  they  incurred  by  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  last 
Stadholder,  would  have  sunk  into  despair  any  nation  that  was  not 
endowed  with  the  indomitable  patience  and  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  they  had  to  wage  a  protracted  war 
gainst  EnglandjWith  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  its  head. 
The  Protector  having  put  to  death  the  grandfather  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  very  naturally  cherished  a  mortal  hatred  against 
that  illustrious  house,  and  would  never  have  terminated  the  war  unless 
the  States-General  would  expressly  stipulate  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
that  the  Prince  would  be  excluded  from  the  Stadholderate,  a  dig- 
nity which  the  descendants  of  their  great  ancestor  had  always 
considered  their  hereditary  right.  The  act  of  exclusion  declared 
the  heirs  of  the  house  of  StuSrt  to  be  enemies  to  the  throne,  and 
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charged  all  who  were  engaged  in  restoring  it  as  guiltjr  of  high  trea- 
son. 

The  differences  which  had  been  brewing  for  some  time  between 
the  two  republics  at  length  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  in  the 
commencement  of*the  year  1652  the  States-Greneral  published  a 
manifesto,  setting  forth  the  injustice  of  the  English,  and  ordered  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  on  one  side  of  which  the  Dutch  Republic 
was  represented  as  a  youthful  warrior  holding  a  pike  with  the  cap 
of  liberty  on  its  pdint,  and  surrounded  with  the  arms  of  the  seven 
United  Provinces,  all  bound  to  each  other.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
medal  was  engraved  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  beaten  by  the 
waves.  The  English  also  proclaimed  their  reasons  in  justification  of 
the  war,  and  having  recalled  their  ambassadors  from  each  other's 
territories,  they  put  to  sea  with  a  large  armament.  Admiral  Blake 
commanded  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-six  vessels.  The 
Dutch  fleet  of  forty  sail  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Tromp,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Vice-Admirals  De  Ruyter,  De  Witt  and 
Evertzen. 

The  commanders-in-chief  were  the  very  personification  of  their 
respective  countries.  Blake  possessed  an  ardent  and  fierv  genius, 
and  was  always  disposed  to  make  the  attack j  while  the  pnlegmatic 
Tromp  defended  himself  by  a  slow  but  sure  sagacity,  which  gene- 
rally enabled  him  to  conquer  his  adversaries.  No  sooner  were  the 
two  fleets  in  sight  of  each  other  than  the  signal  of  battle  was  given. 
They  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  six  of 
the  finest  English  ships,  which  were  sunk  by  Tromp,  while  Blake 
narrowly  escaped  from  being  captured  by  De  Ruyter.  The  loss  of 
this  battle  gave  much  chagrin  to  Cromwell,  and  he  immediately  des- 
patched orders  to  Blake  to  renew  the  battle,  in  these  words : — "Lord 
Admiral,  I  command  you  and  your  brave  companions  to  drive  back 
those  bull-frogs  into  their  marshes,  and  do  not  sufl*er  them  to  impop- 
tune  you  any  longer  with  their  croaking." 

The  eflect  of  this  message  was  to  excite  Blake  to  such  a  pitch  of 
impatience  to  revenge  himself  for  his  defeat,  that  he  flattered  him- 
self that  victory  was  now  certain.  But  the  second  engagement  was 
more  unfortunate  than  the  first ;  for  in  a  few  moments  afler  the 
fleets  met,  the  sea  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The  smoke 
from  their  cannon  so  darkened  the  skies,  that  they  could  scarcely  see 
the  .mutilated  bodies  of  their  enemies.  After  a  hot  fight,  which  con- 
tinued for  five  hours,  without  either  party  getting  the  belter  of  the 
other,  Blake  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  put  his 
whole  fleet  in  such  disorder,  that  they  fled  to  their  own  coasts,  and 
left  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  sea. 

The  news  of  this  second  victory  created  a  universal  rejoicing  in 
the  United  Provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  spread  great  constema- 
tiQu  in  England.  Cromwell  lost  his  usual  impassibility,  biit  conceal- 
ing his  mortification  as  well  as  he  could,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  equipment  of  a  new  fleet  for  the  next  year.  lie  enlisted  all  the 
seamen  who  were  in  the  diflerent  paAs  of  the  kingdom,  and  raked 
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and  scraped  all  the  vagabonds  in  the  streets  of  London,  with  all 
possible  diligence.  Blake,  who  had  recovered  from  his  wound,  again 
took  command,  thoroughly  resolved  to  repair  the  dishonor  of  the 
arms  of  the  Republic. 

In  this  engagement  the  Dutch  had,  at  first,  the  advantage,  but  the 
wind  being  favorable  to  the  English,  they  were  able  to  single  out 
the  Dutch  ships,  and  destroy  or  sink  them  in  detail.  Their  fleet  be- 
ing equal  in  other  respects,  the  contest  continued  for  many  hours, 
and  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  unusual  vigor.  Tromp  was  at 
last  killed  with  a  musket  ball,  which  so  disheartened  his  men  that 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  night,  which  was  setting  in,  to  retire 
with  their  shattered  vessels  to  their  own  shores.  Thus  perished  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  naval  commanders  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  after  having  been  engaged  in  more  than  thirty  battles,  in 
which  he  was  always  victorious.  But  he  willingly  sacrificed  his  life 
rather  than  survive  a  defeat  which  tarnished  the  elory  of  his  former 
victories.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Delft,  where  a  splen- 
did monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

Tiie  Dutch  having  lost  their  Admiral,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  fleet,  resolved  to  make  peace  with  Cromwell,  although  on 
terras  by  no  means  advantageous  to  themselves.  Four  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  London,  who  concluded  a  treaty  in  the  following 
year.  The  treaty  required  the  Dutch  vessels  to  lower  their  flags 
when  they  met  an  English  ship.  It  further  required  the  States- 
General  entirelv  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Charles  the  Second — 
and  that  they  should  make  a  formal  declaration  of  it  to  the  crowns  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Cromwell  undertook,  moreover,  to  attempt 
a  design  which  he  had  long  cherished — to  incorporate  Holland  with 
England.  His  plan  of  incorporation  was,  to  make  the  two  re- 
publics one  state,  which  was  to  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  and  free 
{)arliament,  to  which  the  United  Provinces  should  send  their  deputies 
ike  the  diflTerent  provinces  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  the  Dutch  preferring  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  justly  fearing  that  Oliver's  protectorate  would  aflbrd  them  that 
sort  of  protection  which  the  wolf  gives  to  the  lamb. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  afterwards  became  so  illustrious  as 
William  the  Third,  of  England,  was  at  this  time  only  three  years 
old.  The  masses  of  the  Dutch  people,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  suspected  that  the  act  of  exclusion  was  agreed 
to  by  the  States-General  at  the  instance  of  the  Grand  Pensionary, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  the  young  prince  to  such  a  res- 
ponsible position.  In  their  defence,  the  States-General  proclaimed 
that  the  province  of  Holland,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  could 
pass  the  act  of  exclusion.  That  in  doing  so,  there  was  no  breach 
of  the  union  and  amenity  between  the  pmvince  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land. And  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  general  alliance  between 
the  United  Provinces.  And  that  the  said  exclusion  was  not  con- 
trary to  any  precedent  resolution.  That  in  a  free  republic  no  in- 
dividual could  claim  high  offices  by  the  right  of  birth  j  and  that  the 
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exclusion  of  the  prince  was  not  contrary  to  liberty.  That  the  act  de- 
prived no  one  of  any  lawful  prerogative ;  and,  finally,  that  places  of 
trust  and  dignity  should  only  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  were 
worthy  and  capable  to  discharge  their  duties  faithfully. 

The  Dutch  ambassadors  returned  to  the  Hague  amidst  the  live- 
liest manifestations  of  joy,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Liondon. 
Some  of  the  provinces  murmured  that  these  proceedings  rere  con- 
ducted without  their  knowledge  or  consent ;  but  De  Witt  is  said  to 
have  made  a  powerful  and  pauietic  address,  which  succeeded,  for  a 
time,  in  reconciling  them  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  soon  afler 
availed  himself  of  his  first  leisure  moments  to  prepai*e  a  report  oo  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  which  at  once  displayed  his  marked 
ability  as  a  statesman.  The  object  of  the  measure  was,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  large  sums  of  money  which  the  last  Stadholder  had 
been  compelled  to  borrow,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  his 
brief  though  profligate  administration.  The  mother  of  the  young  prince 
being  displeased  that  her  son  should  be  deprived  of  his  titles  and 
honors,  by  the  act  of  exclusion,  submitted  a  remonstrance  to  the 
States-General  upon  the  subject ;  but  De  Witt's  civilities  and  atten- 
tions to  her,  so  far  won  her  regards  and  respects,  that  she  even  con- 
sented to  permit  him  to  become  his  tutor.  He  also  gained  much 
applause  by  the  tact  and  skill  which  he  displayed  in  settling  dis- 
turbances between  Sweden,  Poland  and  Denmark,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  a  free  navigation  of  the  North  Sea.  By  re- 
commending ricorous  laws,  he  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  tne  barbarous  custom  of  duelling,  which  had  victim- 
ized some  of  the  noblest  and  bravests  spirits  of  the  land.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  provinces  of  Holland  broke  out  with  increased 
animosity,  in  the  year  1657.  The  inhabitants  in  Tergoes  rebelled 
against  Uieir  magistrates — those  in  Groningen  against  the  Stadhold- 
er ;  and  in  Overyssel  one  city  was  opposed  to  the  other.  This  civil 
war  was  conducted  with  such  bitter  animosity,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  refer  their  differences  to  the  Grand  Pensionary  and  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  Amsterdam,  who  succeeded  in  restoring  the  belligerents 
to  their  ancient  friendship. 

The  reign  of  Richard  Cromwell  was  brief:  and  no  sooner  was  he 
deposed,  than  the  English  parliament  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second 
their  legitimate  king.  Charles  had  been  wandering  about  the  conti- 
nent for  many  years,  in  exile,  but  had  recently  sequestered  himself 
at  Breda,  where  a  dentation  of  five  hundred  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men was  despatched  to  escort  him  back  to  hb  native  country.  The 
States-General  also  requested  him  to  do  them  the  honor  to  become 
their  guest  on  his  passage  through  the  Hague.  He  was  followed 
by  a  cortege  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  carriages,  drawn  by  six  horses 
splendidly  caparisoned,  accompanied  by  pursuivants  and  outriders. 
The  stately  procession  marched  in  great  pomp  to  the  Hague,  where 
they  were  magnificently  entertained  for  several  days.  On  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Orange,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  Council  of  State,  headed  by 
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die  Grand  Pensionary,  called  to  present  their  congratulations,  ffis 
Majesty,  who  excelled  in  the  courtly  aeoompliahments  of  bowing 
and  scraping,  received  them  graciously,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
cordial  salutations.  De  Witt  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  address, 
in  the  name  of  the  States-General,  to  which  the  king  responded,  in 
committing  his  sister  and  his  nephew  to  their  protection.  Soon  after, 
he  was  escorted  by  the  whole  court,  and  an  immense  crowd,  to  a 
small  fishing  town,  called  Schevening,  where  he  embarked  for  Eng* 
land  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  multitude.  But 
so  sudden  are  the  vicissitudes  in  this  mortal  life !  No  sooner  had 
he  reached  England,  than  he  received  the  moumfbl  intelligence  that 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  sister,  were  suddenly 
taken  off  by  the  small-pox.  The  death  of  the  princess  was  sincerely 
regretted,  and  by  none  more  than  the  Grand  Pensionary,  to  whose 
ffuardianship  she  had  committed  her  infknt  son.  De  Witt  executed 
bis  trust  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  notwithstanding  the  hos- 
tility which  arose  between  them  at  a  later  period,  when  the  elevatioD 
of  l3ie  young  prince  to  the  Stadholderate  seemed  to  be  necessary,  ia 
order  to  avert  the  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  country. 

Charles  was  welcomed  home  with  the  most  tumultuous  rejoicings; 
but  soon  forgetting  the  hospitalities  of  the  Dutch,  and  abandoning 
himself  to  pleasure,  he  delivered  the  reins  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  profligate  cabals  that  ever  controlled  the 
destinies  of  England.  Under  various  plausible  but  flimsy  pretext* 
they  persuaded  nim  to  declare  war  against  Holland.  It  was  pre« 
tended  that  they  suffered  great  wrongs  and  indignities  by  the  sub* 
jeots  of  the  United  Provinces,  who  obstructed  their  commerce.  The 
English  seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  they  had  a  sort  of  divine 
right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  sea.  The  Dutch,  who  were  at  this  time 
the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  nation  in  Europe,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  monopolized  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  .They  hsA 
amassed  immense  riches  by  the  lusrring  fishery,  in  which  they  sor* 
passed  all  others  in  quality,  and  especially  in  their  manner  of  pre- 
serving them.  They  had  also  pursued  the  whale  fishery  on  the  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  {^abrador,  and  had  there  come  in  contact  with  the 
English,  who  claimed  the  whole  trade  to  themselves.  Their  navy, 
too,  had  become  so  formidable  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  their  neigh- 
bors, who  were  resolved  to  contest  with  them  who  should  hold  the 
trident  of  the  seas.  The  still  more  frivolous  pretext  of  De  Buy ter's 
refusing  to  lower  his  colors  when  he  passed  an  English  ship,  was 
urged  as  a  reason  why  the  two  nations  should  appeal  to  arms,  to  de« 
cide  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  mortally  hated  the  Dutch,  and  who  was 
ambitious  of  displaying  his  valor,  was  violent  in  arousing  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  to  revenge  themselves  for  their  imaginary  wrongs* 
The  Dutch  Ambassador  in  London  urged  every  argument  to  avert 
the  dire  calamities  of  war,  but  the  court  put  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
Dutch ;  like  iEsop^s  wolf,  who  charged  the  lamb  with  disturbing  the 
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dear  stream,  althongh  it  was  manifest  thai  ha  had  drunk  of  the 
troubled  water  far  from  its  source. 

"  But  who  can  tarn  the  stream  of  destiny. 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necesdty." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1665,  the  curtains  of  the  bloody  tra- 
gedy were  uplifted.  The  Dutch  immediately  placed  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  and  ordered  Admiral  Opdam  to  protect  their 
coast  with  a  numerous  fleet.  The  English  followed  their  example, 
and  captured  and  confiscated  many  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  had 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  their  ports  from  the  storm.  During 
the  engagement,  Opdam  was  blown  up  with  the  ship  which  he  com- 
niand^,  and  thus  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  Dutch  navy  was 
taken  away.    The  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert  fought  with 

Seat  bravery,  but  three  of  their  lieutenants,  Lords  Falmouth, 
nskerry  and  Portland,  were  killed  by  a  single  cannon-ball.  Some 
of  the  Dutch  captains  were  promoted  for  their  gallant  conduct, 
■everal  were  declared  infamous,  and  sentenced  to  dismission  from 
the  service,  and  had  their  swords  broken,  while  others  were  banished 
from  the  country,  afler  having  been  exposed  to  public  derision  with 
ropes  around  their  necks. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Dutch  received  a  severe  check,  but  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  give  up  the  contest.  A  new  fleet  was  fitted 
out,  with  Admiral  Tromp  in  command.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
famous  admiral  who  contemptuously  hoisted  a  broom  to  his  mast- 
head, to  indicate  that  he  had  swept  the  channel  clean  of  his  enemies. 
0)ntrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  De  Witt  volunteered  to  enter 
into  the  service  as  pilot,  ^^  to  guide  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm."  It  was  represented  to  him  that  his  enemies  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  involve  the  State  in  further  embarrass- 
ments ;  but  he  replied,  that  the  preservation  of  his  person  and  his 
happiness  depended  upon  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
that  the  good  or  ill  success  of  a  second  naval  contest  would  either 
make  or  mar  them ;  that,  the  sailors  had  enough  courage,  but  that 
they  wanted  the  necessary  discretion  to  enable^  them  to  come  off 
victorious. 

He  at  once  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  seal  to  inspect  and 
■upervbe  the  affairs  of  their  whole  marine,  and  his  intuitive  genius 
discovered  several  defects  which  had  escaped  the  penetration  of  old 
and  experienced  admirals.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  their  ships  out 
of  the  harbor  of  the  Texel,  as  the  winds  were  contrary,  and  thej 
were  surrounded  with  sand-banks  upon  which  the  breakers  ran  high. 
The  marine  experts  pronounced  their  ^ress  impossible,  but  De  Witt 
was  determined,  by  a  bold  mathematical  calculation,  to  make  the 
attempt.  Afler  studying  the  matter,  he  found  that  of  the  thirty-two 
currents  of  wind,  there  was  only  one  that  was  favorable.  Witli  the 
plumb-line  in  his  hand,  he  sounded  the  most  dangerous  places,  and 
remarked  that  in  those  spots  whore  the  water  was  lowest,  it  was 
seven  fathoms  deep.     Thus  the  whole  Beet  rode  out  triumphantly  to 
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•ea.  The  place  hms  retained  the  liame  of  De  WM9  Deep  to  this 
day.  Their  fleet  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  division  under  oom^ 
mand  of  De  Rayter.  The  whole  fleet  was  composed  of  ninety -two 
Tessels,  upon  which  there  were  more  than  four  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  fifteen  thousand  sailors,  besides  three  thousand  foot 
soldiers  who  had  heretofore  served  only  on  the  land.  A  portion  of 
them  was  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  to  intereept  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  that  were  on  their  return  from  the  East  Indies.  De 
Witt  had  given  instructions  that  in  case  of  any  of  their  vessels  being 
captured,  they  should  ca«t  into  the  sea  whatever  printed  documents 
or  other  writings  they  might  have  on  board.  The  advanced  squadrons 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  towards  Bergen,  and  found  that  there  had  been 
an  action  between  several  English  vessels  and  a  convoy  of  ships  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  which  the  former  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  A  violent  storm  arose,  in  which  the 
Grand  Pensionary  narrowly  escaped  being  shipwrecked.  His  ship  was 
old  and  leaky,  but  ho  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  While 
exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  he  piloted  the  ship  with  his  own 
hands,  his  Argus  eyes  watching  every  motion  of  the  sailors,  and  his 
voice  animating  them  to  the  dischai^e  of  their  duties.  He  occasion- 
ally engaged  the  fleet  iir  grand  sham  battles,  and  pointed  out  many 
errors  in  their  manoeuvres,  which  tended  greatly  to  increase  their 
yiffilance  in  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy. 

The  kings  of  i  ranee  and  Denmark  were  not  idle  spectators,  but 
resolved  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  States.  The  plague  and 
fire  broke  out  about  this  time  in  London,  which  carried  off*  about  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  laid  in  ruins  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  city.  This  threw  a  damper  on  the  ardor  of  the  English,  but 
did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  the  war.  The  overture  which 
they  made  to  enlist  the  king  of  Spain  in  alliance  with  them,  was  en- 
tirely unsuccessful,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  call  for  the  aid 
of  the  little  Bishop  of  Munster,  an  ambitious  prelate  who  pocketed 
a  large  subsidy  to  enable  him  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Dutch,  but 
soon  concluding  that  "  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,"  he 
abandoned  the  alliance  and  retreated  to  his  own  dominions.  It  is 
said  that  his  sending  a  stupid  Benedictine  monk,  as  his  ambassador 
to  the  English  court,  was  considered  as  ominous  of  disasters.  Sir 
William  Temple  was  sent  to  Munster  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  was  his  first  debut  in  diplomatic  life,  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  but  said  that  between 
boarhunting  and  wine-bibbing,  they  came  very  near  being  the  death 
of  him. 

The  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
sailed  from  Toulon,  and  soon  after  effected  a  junction  with  the  Dutch 
fleet,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  English  fleet 
to  prevent  it.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  William  Berk- 
ley was  killed,  and  his  ship  captured.  Admiral  Evertzen  was  killed, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  herfvy  gale,  the  cannon  balls  of  the  Dutch 
fhiled  their  aim,  and  lodged  in  the  sails  and  rigging.   On  the  second 
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dftj,  Tromp  and  De  Buyter  joined  their  forces,  and  battering  U> 
pieces  two-thirds  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  conbpelled  the  remainder  ta 
take  refuge  on  their  own  coasts.  The  veteran  Albemarle  and  the 
gallant  Ossory  behaved  with  their  usual  bravery  in  effecting  a  re- 
treat, which  was  considered  to  be  more  glorious  than  a  victory.  Sir 
George  Aisoue  having  struck  upon  a  sand-bank,  was  ci^tured  and 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  Lovestein.  On  the  day  following,  the  bat* 
tie  was  wa^^  with  desperate  valor  on  both  sides,  but  night  inter* 
vening,  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  party  gained  the  victory.  A 
quartrain  by  a  Dutch  poetaster  would  seem  to  entitle  them  to  that 
honor,  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  that  the  Dutch  claimed 
the  sur£ftce  of  the  ocean,  but  the  English  had  an  indisputable  title  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  fleet  having  been 
consigned  to  that  region. 

The  States  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  which  was  celebrated 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations  throughout  all  Holland. 

The  subject  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Rkvixw. 


ART.  Vn.-AMERICAKS  IH  LODISIAIfA. 

Tbs  folloiviDff  are  the  conclndiiig  pages  of  the  iotfodnctory  chapter  of  Jndge 
Gayarre's  mipublished  volume  upon  the  Amerioan  domination  in  Louiaiana.  They 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  interesting  material  in  regard  to  tl^  early  tronbles 
in  LouiBiana,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  administration  of  Governor  Clai> 
borne,  the  early  slave  traae,  finances,  militia,  eta,  etc. — EDrroa. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  produce  discontent  in  any  communify^ 
than  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium ;  and  when  a  discontent  ex- 
ists from  any  other  sources,  nothing  is  more  powerful  in  contributing 
to  bring  it  to  its  climax,  than  this  very  cause.  So  it  was  in  Louisiana 
at  this  time  (1804).  The  distress  in  the  province  had  become  very 
ffreat  from  the  scarcity  of  money.  The  flow  of  silver  from  Vera 
Uruz,  which  was  so  refreshing  under  the  Spanish  Government,  had 
ceased  with  the  change  of  domination,  and  Spain  had  shown  no 
prompt  disposition  to  redeem  a  large  quantity  of  paper,  which  she 
had  set  afloat  in  the  late  colony,  under  the  name  of ''  Liberanzas,"  and 
which  had  fallen  into  considerable  depreciation.  It  became  necessary 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  Claiborne  sought  it  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank,  styled :  "  The  Louisiana  Bank,"  with  a  capital 
which  was  susceptible  of  extension  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Were 
the  people  pleased  ?  Not  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  this  meas- 
ure created  lively  apprehensions.  A  bank !  such  an  institution  was 
unknown  to  the  primitive  population  of  Louisiana.  Many  thought 
that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  nothing  else  than  legalized  robbery.  Was 
not  the  bank  to  issue  paper  money  1  And  had  they  not  already 
greatly  suffered  from  the  depreciation  of  French  and  Spanish  paper  ? 
What  better  results  could  be  expected  from  American  paper  ?  They 
believed  it  to  be  the  renewal  of  what  the  ''  assignats  "  had  been  in  the 
worst  times  of  the  French  Republic  Hence,  the  general  impression 
was,  that  the  country  would  be  ultimately  ruined,  rather  than  bene- 
fited by  this  newly  devised  plan  of  relief. 
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The  militia  had  been  quite  a  respectable  corps  under  the  Spanish 
Govern ment  Laussat  had,  partially  and  with  considerable  difficulty, 
sucoeeded  in  bringing  it  together  during  the  twenty  days  of  French 
rule  in  Louisiana.  Claiborne  had  also  attempted  to  retain  it  in  ex- 
istence, but  at  last  it  had  become  entirely  disorganized.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  individuals  who  were  flocking  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  had  eagerly  ibrmed  themselves  mto  companies  of  va- 
rious denominations,  under  the  cheerfully  granted  patronage  of  Clai- 
borne,  who  hoped  that  it  would  stimulate  some  of  the  natives  to  fol- 
low such  an  example.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  They  stood 
apart,  and  looked  with  sullen  displeasure  on  these  new  military  ail- 
sociations,  to  which  they  were  keenly  hostile.  Besenting  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  colonists,  the  Americans  showed,  perhaps,  a  want  «f 
policy  in  parading,  more  than  was  necessary,  through  the  streets  m 
New  Orleans,  with  ostentatious  display,  and  with  what  was  supposed 
to  be  an  expression  of  defiance.  The  dissatisfkction  was  universal,  a 
more  marked  estrangement  from  the  new  order  of  things  ensued, 
i»d  a  line  still  more  distinct  was  drawn  between  the  two  popula- 
tions. 

At  last  the  dissatisfkction  rose  to  su<4i  a  pitch,  t^at  it  manifested  itseff 
in  open  and  public  acts.  In  the  name  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
mertshants  in  the  city,  and  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  plan- 
ters in  its  neighborhood,  a  public  meeting  was  called  for  the  1st  of 
June,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  apply  to  Congress 
for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  their  late  act  as  related  to  the  partition 
of  Louisiana  and  the  restriction  to  the  importation  of  slaves.  It  was 
further  resolved  to  ask  for  the  immediate  admission  of  Louisiana,  in 
its  original  entirety,  to  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  what  was 
deemed  the  obvious  intention  of  the  treaty  of  cession.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  next  public  meeting,  the 
drafl  of  a  memorial  to  Congress.  That  committee  was  composed  of 
Jones  and  Livingston,  Americans;  Pitot,  a  Frenchman,  and  Petit,  a 
Creole.  The  second  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  beginning  df 
July,  was  much  more  numerous  than  the  first,  and  an  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval was  given  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  Twelve  individ- 
uals were  chosen  to  circulate  copies  of  it  in  the  parishes,  and  to  pro^ 
care  the  signatures  of  the  most  notable  inhabitants,  withqut  tbrgetting 
ait  the  same  time  to  collect  voluntary  contributions  for  pay ingr  the 
expenses  of  the  deputies  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Washington  City, 
with  their  list  of  grievances  and  their  memorial  for  redress.  The 
third  and  last  meeting  took  place  on  the  18th  of  July.  A  deputation 
of  three  was  resolved  upon,  and  its  members  were  Derbigny  and 
Suave,  natives  of  France,  and  Destrehan,  a  native  of  Louisiana.  It 
18  evident  that,  in  this  choice,  the  Louisianians  were  guided  more  by 
their  sense  of  outraged  dignity  and  violated  rights,  than  by  pruden- 
tial considerations  of  policy.  Violent  prejudices  were  to  be  removed ; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  that  object,  three  deputies,  with  French 
habits,  French  minds  and  a  French  tongue,  could  not  be  called  a 
judicious  selection. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  territorial  organization  went  into  opera- 
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tion,  as  presoribed  by  CoDgreas  in  their  act  of  the  26th  of  March, 
with  Claiborne  as  Governor,  and  James  Brown  as  Secretary  of  tha 
tarritory*  On  the  18th  of  August,  Mr.  Madison  had  written  to  Clai- 
borne that  the  oontinuanee  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish  offioars  at  New 
Orleans  justly  excited  attention  ;  that,  in  every  view,  it  was  desirable 
that  those  foreigners  should  be  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  affront  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  or  to  mingle  by  their  intrigues  in 
the  afi^rs  of  the  territory ;  and  that  the  1st  of  October,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  Territorial  GrovemDient,  ifould  be  an 
epoch  which  might  be  used  for  letting  it  be  understood  that  their 
atay,  '^  so  much  beyond  the  right  and  the  occasion  for  it,"  was  not 
seen  with  approbation,  leaving  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  intima- 
tMn  to  the  discreet  judgment  of  the  Gvovernor.  In  answer  to  this 
dVmmunication,  Claiborne  wrote  on  the  5th  of  October :  ^^  There  is 
no  doubt  with  me,  but  that  the  Spanish  of&cers  encourage  the  dis- 
oontents  which  arise  here,"  and  on  the  9th,  he  hastened  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Marquis  of  Casacalvo,  the  late  GU>vemor  of  Louisiana,  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation 
to  his  desired  departure,  and  that  of  his  followers.  The  high-toned 
£^>aniard  appeared  surprised  at  the  churlish  treatment  exta:Hied  to 
him  and  to  his  subordinates.  He  replied  with  cool  superciliousness, 
that  his  master's  interests  required  his  presence  in  the  province,  and 
that  he  could  not  leave  it  without  being  recalled  by  the  authority 
which  had  sent, him. 

An  able  pamphlet  written  in  French  and  entitled  *'  A  sketch  of  the 
political  and  civil  situation  of  Louisiana,  from  the  90th  of  November 
1803,  to  the  1st  of  October,  1804,  by  a  Louisianian,"  had  been  widely 
circulated  and  had  produced  so  great  a  sensation,  that  Claiborne 
tliought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
communication  to  Madison.  This  pamphlet  contained  a  complete 
review  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  Louistanians  complained,  and 
the  tone  of  moderation  and  conviction  in  which  it  was  conceived,  ad- 
ded to  its  force  and  effect  It  attacked  unsparingly  the  conduct  of 
the  American  Government  and  some  of  the  acts  of  Claiborne.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  spoke  respectfully  of  that  magistrate's  character, 
and  rendered  unequivocal  justice  to  the  integrity  and  to  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from' the  fiict,  that 
the  excitement  then  prevailing  among  all  the  classes  of  that  popula- 
tion for  whose  perusal  it  was  intended,  had  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
point  of  intensity.  Claiborne's  communication  to  Madison  is  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  himself  against  the  charges  set  forth  in  the 
pamphlet ;  and  if  not  a  successful  argumentative  refutation,  it  is  at 
least  a  positive  denial  of  many  of  the  assertions  contained  in  the  ao- 
cusation.  His  defence  seems  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious  of  having  done  nothing  but  what  was  right ;  and  in  perus- 
ing it^  the  reader  can  hardly  refrain  from  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Governor,  whether  correct  or  not  in  his. views,  was  at  least  in 
earnest,  and  believed  in  the  truthfulness  of  every  line  which  he 
wrote. 

On  the  1 9th  of  October,  as  an  instance  of  the  inflammable  temper  of 
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the  popalaUon,  Claiborao  inrormed  Madison,  that  a  private  affair — 
the  caning  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  street  by  an  Englishman — ^had  nearly 
produced  a  very  serious  affray,  in  which  the  Americans  had  sided 
with  the  Englishman,  and  the  French,  or  those  of  French  extraction^ 
vrith  his  adversary.  "This  city,"  he  said,  '*  requires  a  street  police  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  of  various  descriptions,  many  highly  respectable, 
and  some  of  them  very  degenerate.  Great  exertions  have  been 
made,  and  with  too  much  success,  to  foment  differences  between  the 
native  Americans  and  the^ native  Lonisianians ;  every  incident  is  laid 
hold  of  to  widen  the  breach  and  to  excite  jealousy  and  confusion  \  thu 
intrigues  of  certain  late  emigrants  from  France,  and  of  some  of  the 
satellites  of  the  Spanish  Government,  have  tended  considerably  to 
heighten  the  discontents  in  this  quarter.  The  fact  is,  that  the  affeo> 
tion  of  many  of  the  Louisi:inians  for  their  mother  country  are  warm, 
and  others  seem  attached  to  the  Spanish  Government  I  have  to 
complain  also,  of  some  of  the  native  Americans.  They  are  rash  and 
very  imprudent;  they  give  inquietude  to  the  Louisianians,  and 
trouble  to  me.  The  present  state  of  things  mortifies  me  excessively, 
hot  I  hope  that  good  order  will  be  preserved." 

Another  of  his  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  State  contains 
these  sagacious  observations  :  **  Although  there  has  been  much  dis- 
content manifested  in  New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity,  yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  dissatisfaction  is  of  a  very  serious  nature,  or  that  it  is  ex- 
tensive. That  some  difficulty  should  have  attended  the  introduction 
of  American  government  and  laws  was  to  be  expected.  On  every 
change  of  dominion,  discontents,  more  or  less,  invariably  ensue,  and 
when  we  tike  into  view  the  various  &nd  rapid  transitions  and  trans- 
fers which  have  taken  place  in  this  territory,  we  may  indeed,  felici- 
tate ourselves  on  the  great  share  of  good  order  which  has  been  pre- 
served. When  despotism  reigns,  silence,  produced  by  fear,  is  viewed 
as  the  test  of  contentmont»  and  a  tame  submission  to  injustice  as 
proof  of  the  public  sanction.  Had  an  administration,  rigid,  coercive, 
and  unjust,  been  introduced  into  the  ceded  territory  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  1  am  persuaded  there  would  have 
been  le^  murmuring  and  a  delusive  appearance  of  popular  approba- 
tion. But  under  a  mild  and  just  government,  which  admits  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  opinion,  the  man,  indeed,  must  be  little  ao" 
quainteJ  with  human  nature,  who  would  expect  to  fiad  in  Louisiana 
union  in  expression  and  sentiment." 

On  the  dJ  of  November,  Claiborne  felt  much  perplexed  on  hearing 
that  two  hundred  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
l^ritish  Government,  but  who  had  successfully  risen  against  their 
captors  on  the  high  seas,  hid  entered  the  Mississippi,  with  the  de- 
sign of  coming  to  New  Oi  leans.  Considering  the  condition  of  the 
country,  Claiborne  thought  they  would  turn  out  to  bo  very  trouble- 
some guests,  and  s^nt  tliem  a  peremptory  order  not  to  proceed  any 
further.  But  the  Frenchmen  hid  no  idea  of  going  back  to  sea  and 
beinjT  captured  agiia  by  th3  British.  They  easily  found  their  way 
to  New  Orleans,  where,  in  a  few  days  afler,  "  they  proved,"  wrote 
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dftiborne^  *^  unworlhy  members  of  eoeietj,  and  disturbed  the  faar- 
moQj  of  our  community." 

The  arrival  of  these  two  hundred  Frenchmen  had  produced  some 
degree  of  agitation,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  another  incident. 
On  the  15th  of  Noyernber,  the  Sheriff  had  received  an  order  to  hcAd 
to  bail,  Captain  Manuel  Garcia,  a  Spanish  officer,  at  the  suit  of  C.  B. 
Morgan,  who  was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  beea 
employed  as  a  surveyor  for  Spain  in  West  Florida.  For  some  cause 
or  other,  Morgan  had  been  arrested  by  the  Spanish  authorities  on 
Spanish  ground,  and,  with  the  property  in  his  possession,  had  been 
put  on  board  of  a  ship  commanded  by  Manuel  Garda,  and  bound  to 
I^nsaoola.  On  her  way  through  the  lakes,  the  ship  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  St  John.  Morgan  made  his  escape  to  New  Orleans, 
aad  applying  to  Governor  Folch  of  Florida,  woo  was  then  in  that 
dty  on  his  way  to  Peosaoola,  sought  to  obtain  restora^n  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  was  detained  on  board  of  the  ship.  But  the  applioation 
not  having  been  attended  to^  Moi^^  had  recourse  to  iudicial  pro- 
cess against  Gktrda,  who  also  happened  to  come  to  the  city,  and 
against  whom  a  w^it  was  issued.  The  whole  city  was  throMru  into 
commotion.  Garcia  refused  to  give  bail,  and  the  Sheriff,  when  he 
attempted  to  arrest  that  gentlenoan,  was  resisted  by  a  number  of 
infuriated  Spaniards  with  drawn  swords.  In  a  short  time,  a  verv 
large  and  excited  crowd  had  assembled  round  the  house  in  whicii 
Garcia  was,  in  order  to  protect  him.  Finally,  however,  he  surren- 
dered to  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops. 

The  Spanish  authorities  were  much  excited  by  this  outrage,  as  they 
considered  it,  and  the  Marquis  of  Casacalvo  wrote  to  Governor  Qai- 
bome  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  of  indignation,  and 
maintained  that  Captain  Garcia  could  not  be  made  liable  on  Aroeri- 
ean  territory  for  what  he  had  done  by  the  command  of  his  superiors 
in  the  Spanish  dominions.  Claiborne  was  no  less  irritated  by  the 
tone  assumed  towards  him,  and  returned  a  minted  answer,  iu  which 
he  said  :  ''  The  court  is  independent,  and  not  subject  to  my  control. 
If  the  arrest  of  the  officer  be  illegal,  the  court  will  certainly  direct 
hb  liberation.  1  cannot  perceive  in  this  transaction  any  just  cause 
fcNT  the  agitation  which  has  been  display^  on  the  part  of  your  Ex- 
cellency and  of  Governor  Folch.  Your  Excellency  conveys  to  me 
•xpressions  which  are  derogatory  to  the  government  which  I  repre- 
sent, as  well  as  personally  offensive  to  me,  and  I  leani  with  regret, 
that  Governor  Folch  has  used  a  language  equally  exceptionable.  No 
threats  of  this  nature,  you  may  be  assured,  can  induce  me  to  swerve 
from  my  duty,  and  permit  n^  to  add,  that  the  power  does  not  exist 
which  can  shake  the  authirity  of  my  country  over  this  territory."  A 
long  correspondence  ensued  on  the  subject  between  Claiborne  and 
Catraoalvo,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  judiciary. 

But  as  soon  as  one  difficulty  was  settled,  another  would  spring  up, 
and  Claiborne  was  never  allowed  to  enjoy  long,  any  degree  of  undis* 
tnrbed  tranquillity.    Thus  he  had  hardly  got  rid  of  the  Garcia  con* 
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troTorsy,  when  aQotber  aroae  between  hin^  and  Ca«aoal70^  in  conse- 
quenee  of  his  refusing,  as  American  Gk)vemory  to  carry  kito  execution 
judgments  which  had  been  rendered  against  certain  individuals  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  Casacalvo  bitterly  complained  of  this  re- 
fusal, which  made  it  impossible  for  him,  he  said,  to  collect  ^'  the 
arrears  of  the  king's  revenues."  At  last  Claiborne  put  an  end  to  it 
by  saying  to  the  marquis  definitely :  ^'  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  all 
cases  of  this  nature  the  courts  of  this  territory  are  open  to  yon,  and 
are  vested  with  the  power,  no  longer  in  my  hands,  oi  redressing  any 
grievances  which  you  m^y  have  occasion  to  complain  pf." 

Another  source  of  tribulatiou  to  Claiborne  was  the  necessity  of 
soon  preventing  altogether,  that  slave  trade  to  which  the  colonists 
had  been  accustomed,  and  which  could  not  continue  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  It  was  a  task  which,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  th^  present,  to  perform  strictly  and 
effectually.  Negroes  were  daily  smuggled  into  the  territory  in 
^very  direction.  At  the  North,  Claiborne  was  accused  of  conniving 
at  the  trade,  and  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  imputation.  In  a 
communication  to  the  President  he  said :  "  The  searcher  of  all  hearts 
knows  how  litde  I  desire  to  see  another  of  that  wretched  race  set  bis 
^t  on  the  shores  of  America,  and  how  from  my  heart  I  detest  the 
rapacity  that  would  transport  them  to  us.  But,  on  this  point,  the 
people  here  are  nnited  to  a  man.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  senti- 
ment throughout  the  province.  They  must  import  slaves,  or  the 
eouutry  is  ruined  forever.  The  most  respectable  characters  could 
not»  even  in  my  presence,  suppress  the  agitation  of  their  temper, 
when  a  check  to  that  trade  was  suggested."  Claiborne  contended 
that,  under  such  circumstances  he  was  not  authorized  to  act  without 
precise  instructions,  which  he  had  not  yet  received. 

Duponceau,  a  Frenchman,  who  subsequently  obtained  great  celeb- 
brity  in  Philadelphia  as  a  jurist,  Kirby,  and  Provost,  a  stepson,  I  be- 
lieve, of  Vice-President  Aaron  Burr,  were  appointed  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Dominick  Hall  was  commissioned  District  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  Mahlon  Dickins,  District  Attorney,  and  I^ 
breton  D'Orgenois,  Marshal.  Duponceau  dedkied,  Kirby  died  be* 
fore  taking  his  seat,  and  Provost  opened  the  court  alone  on  the  9th 
of  November. 

On  the  27th  of  that  month,  the  peace  of  New  Orleans  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  quarrel  between  the  city  militia  and  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  arising  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  which  had  sprung 
up  between  them,  and  Claiborne  was  again  called  upon,  to  settle  tiiis 
difficulty,  on  formal  complaint  laid  before  him  by  the  City  Council 
against  Lieutenant  Wilson,  the  same  who,  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  United  States  troops,  had  arrested  Grarcia.  A  court- 
martial  had  to  be  convened,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  diarges 
brought  by  the  city  authorities  against  the  lieutenant,  and  the  anair 
was  finally  settled,  not  without  leaving,  however,  very  bad  feelings 
on  both  sides. 

The  President  had  with  great  judgment  selected  to  compose  the 
legislative  council,  thirteen  of  the  very  best  citizens  of  the  territory. 
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But  the  most  influential  among  them  spumed  the  nomination.  This 
refusal  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  to  takd  their  seats,  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  the  other  members,  who  held  back  in  dubious 
suspense  without  declining,  but,  also  without  accepting.  Two  months 
nearly  elapsed  and  no  council  could  be  formed,  notwithstanding  the 
incessant  eflforts  of  Claiborne  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  refractory 
tempers  he  had  to  deal  with.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this  perplex- 
ing emergency  ^  It  happened  that  the  President,  not  knowing  the 
first  names  of  the  persons  he  had  selected,  had  contented  himself 
with  designating  them  by  their  surnames  in  a  letter  to  Claiborne,  and 
had  sent  blank  commissions  to  be  filled  on  the  spot.  Claiborne, 
thinking  himself  authorized  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  the  mischief  which  would  have  resulted  from  further  delay^ 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  appointing  other  individuals  in  the 
place  of  those  who  had  declined.  In  this  way,  a  mere  quorum  was 
obtained. 

Cl<d borne  sent  to  that  body  an  appropriate  message ;  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that,  when  thus  going  through  the  solemnity  of  opening, 
with  commendable  dignity,  and  with  apparant  reliance  on  those  whom 
he  addressed,  the  Brst  legislative  assembly  in  Louisiana,  Claiborne 
was  aware  that  there  was  among  the  population,  very  little  faith  in 
the  duration  of  the  system  of  government  which  he  was  gravely  in- 
troducing to  their  supposed  grateful  acceptance.  This  is  proved  by 
his  communication  of  the  11th  of  December  to  Madison:  "The 
President's  message,"  he  said,  "  has  been  translated  into  the  French 
language,  and  I  will  tjike  care  to  have  it  circulated  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  tend  to  remove  an  impression  which  has  heretofore  con- 
tributed greatly  to  embarrass  the  local  administration — to  wit,  that 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  certainly  be  re-ceded  to 
Spain,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  So  general  has  been 
this  impression,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  many  citizens  have  been  fearful  of  accepting  any 
employment  under  the  American  Government,  or  even  manifesting 
A  respect  therefor,  lest  at  a  future  time,  it  misht  lessen  them  in  the 
esteem  of  Spanish  officers.  This  opinion  as*  to  Uie  re-cession  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  Marquis  of  Casacalvo  and  Governor  Folch, 
who  are  really  so  uninformed  of  the  strength  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  Spanish  monarch  could  readily  acquire  and  main- 
tain possession  of  Louisiana,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  have  made 
such  representations  to  their  cotfrt." 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  the  elements  of  discord  which  had 
distracted  the  country,  seemed  to  come  to  a  temporary  truce,  and  to 
be  disposed  to  allow  the  expiring  year  to  make  its  exit  in  peace  from 
the  stage ;  for  Claiborne  wrote  to  Madison  on  the  31st :  "  I  have 
never  witnessed  more  good  order  than  at  present  pervades  this  city, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  whole  territory.  I  discover  also,  with 
great  pleasure,  the  existence  of  a  friendly  understanding  between  the 
modern  and  ancient  Louisianians.  The  winter  amusements  have 
commenced  for  several  weeks ;  the  two  descri(>tion3  of  citizens  meet 
frequently  at  the  theatre,  at  the  balb,  and  other  public  places  of 
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amuaenvent,  5nd  pa98  thair  time  Id  perfect  harmony/^  Bat  this  rose- 
ate hue  which  bad  spread  over  the  horizon,  flattering  Claiborne  wiUi 
halcyon  days,  was  soon  to  give  way  to  the  darkening  shades  of  a 
stormy  sky.  Claiborne  had  suffered  himself  to  be  blinded  by  a 
pleasing  delusion.  The  discontent  which  was  rankling  in  many  hearts 
was  too  deep  and  bitter  to  be  soothed  by  the  occasional  amenkties  of 
social  intercourse  in  the  public  places  to  which  he  refers.  The  dis^ 
content  arose  from  the  feelings  which  were  proof  against  the  fascin»* 
tions  of  the  ball  room,  the  attraction  of  theatrical  performances,  the 
bewitching  influence  of  musical  entertainments,  or  the  sparkling  boi^ls 
of  the  festal  board.  It  was  not  long  before  Claiborne  discovered 
that  his  hopes  of  a  quiet  administration  were  to  be  frustrated. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Legislative  Council  had  gone  to  work.*  The 
territory  was  divided  into  twelve  counties,  with  an  inferior  court  for 
each,  composed  of  one  judge,  and  the  practice  therein  was  provided 
for,  as  well  as  in  the  Superior  Court.  Suits  were  to  be  instituted  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  in  chancery.  These  words :  "  A  bill  \n  chancery," 
ffrated  strangely  on  the  ears  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Louisiana. 
What  was  meant  by  chancery  1  What  was  a  bill  in  chancery  ?  The 
attempt  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  would  have  been  ludicrously 
futile ;  hardly  any  one  would  have  understood  the  explanation,  or 
would  have  cared  fi)r  it.  The  definition  of  crimes  and  the  mode  of 
prosecution  in  criminal  cases  according  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land were  adopted,  and  were  not  more  intelligible  to  the  population* 
Common  law!  What  was  it?  They  were  told  that  it  was  '*  un- 
written law.'*  Unwritten  law!  That,  indeed,  was  something  new 
under  the  sun,  for  those  who  had  always  been  governei  by  precise 
laws,  regulations  and  ordinances.  How  ci)uld  law  be  unwritten? 
Where  was  it  to  be  found  1  They  were  answered :  "  It  was  that  law 
which  derives  its  binding  force  from  immemorial  usage  and  univer- 
sal reception  in  England."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  shook 
their  heads  in  utter  bewilderment  ?  But  when  it  was  added,  for  a 
clearer  elucidation  of  the  matter,  that  they  might,  if  they  pleased, 
take  it  to  be  "  a  body  of  rules,  principles  and  customs,  which  derived 
their  authority  and  sanctity  from  their  filtration  for  centuries  through 
the  thick  strata  of  successive  British  generation-?,  and  which,  origin- 
ating in  nature,  justice  and  equity,  or  local  customs,  was  only  to  be 
evidenced  by  the  record  of  j\idicial  decisions,  scattered  through  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  written  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  compre- 
hend, the  only  distinct  impression  which  such  an  explanation  left  on 
their  minds  was,  that  the  common  law  was  the  most  unfathomable 
of  all  laws,  and  some  mysterious  complicated  engine  of  oppression, 
which  would  certainly  be  used  to  their  detriment.  Thoy  much  bet- 
ter understood  the  provision  which  was  made  for  the  inspection 
of  flour,  pork  and  beef.  They  also  understood  the  charier  of  incor- 
poration which  was  given  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  other  acts 
relating  to  the  formation  of  a  public  library,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  navigation  and  insuranca  companies.  The  creation  of  a 
university,  which  was  intrusted  with  thp  locating  of  schools  in  each 
county,  was  also  within  their  comprehension ;  but  as  no  appropriation 
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of  Aindfl  WAS  made  fbr  tAioae  setnloarids  of  loarnitig,  the  people  were 
sadly  puzzled  to  di8oo^rer  how  the  views  of  the  Legislature  were  to 
be  carried  into  execotioa  for  the  edacation  of  the  children.  This 
gaye  rise  to  sarcasms  and  squibs  on  the  part  of  the  discontented 
population.  How  could  the  sapient  council  make  911  ch  an  omission, 
was  the  common  exclamation.  It  was  jocosely  '^♦r^jr^fytejd  that  relief 
for  it  must  be  found  at  common  law,  and  by  a  bill  in  chancery.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  to  provide  for  general  education  in  Louisiana, 
md  it  turned  out  to  be  a  miserable  failure. 

The  council  adjoifrned  In  February,  1805,  afber  having  appointed 
ft  oommittee  to  prepare  a  civil  and  criminal  code^  with  the  assistance 
of  two  professional  men,  fbr  whose  remuneration  five  thousand  dol- 
lars were  appropriated.  A  moderate  remuneration  for  such  a  work. 
if  worthily  done  I  Thus  ended  the  organization  of  the  Territorial 
Goyemment 


ART.  yin.-AMEBICAN  COMMERCE;  ITS  PROGRESS  AND 
DEVELOPMENTS. 

TARTS  n.  A  in. :  COMMERCE  PRIOR  TO  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

Im  the  Fobraary  namber  of  the  Rbtibw  we  presented  the  flist  of  a  series  of 
articles  upon  this  comprehensiTe  subieet^  and  disonssed  the  origin,  progress»and 
influences  of  commerce.  The  promise  was  made  to  continue  the  discosaion  in 
seyeral  chapters,  which  we  now  proceed  to  do. — Edxtob« 

Ths  early  colonHits  were  exposed  for  a  fearfiil  probation  to  the 
moat  extraordinary  vioissitudes  and  necessities.  With  the  axe  in 
one  hand  they  reduced  the  sturdy  forests  into  the  farm-yard,  and 
with  the  knife  in  the  other  they  redsted  the  approaches  of  the 
stealthy  and  sanguinary  savage.  «A  meagre  subsistence  rewarded 
the  toils  that  knew  no  rest,  and  the  charities  of  the  mother  country 
were  invoked  fbr  men  whose  determined  wills  grew  stronger  as  they 
suffered.  This  period  had  its  different  limits.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  landing  of  W  ilUam  Sale,  we  find  the  proprietary  government  in 
England  complaining  to  the  Carolinas,  "  we  must  be  silly,  indeed,  to 
maintain  idle  men."*  Thirty  three  years  after  the  landing  of  Bien- 
yille,  in  Louisiana,  the  Western  Company  threw  up  their  charter  in 
utter  hopelessness  and  despair.f 

New  England's  rugged  soil  yielded  a  too  reluctant  tribute  to  the 
industry  of  her  people.  They  went  out  early  upon  the  ocean  by 
whioh  they  were  girt,  in  search  of  bread  that  the  plow  yielded  not. 
To  this  hardy  and  indomitable  people,  the  boons  of  nature  were  to 
be  found  in  her  apparent  denial  of  them  all.  Upon  the  pathless  deep 
they  are  described  in  eastern  gorgeousness,  while  yet  in  infancy,  by 
the  oratory  of  Burke,  struggling  at  either  pole  amid  tumbling  mount- 
Mns  of  ice ;  in  the  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits ; 
beneath  the  arctic  curcle,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the 
South. 

•  Boathem  Qasrterlx  B«Tl6W,  1845.    Art  GaroIIoft  PoUtiesl  Anasls. 
t  Oonunsraka  JReTiew,  toL  L    Art  Lndstsna. 
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The  SeyenteeDih  Centary  affords  ua,  howerer)  bat  a  few  partioalara 
of  the  trade  which  had  been  started  in  the  oolonies.  That  it  was 
limited  can  be  readily  imagined ;  that  it  should  be  worthy  of  any 
regard  at  all,  is  the  only  source  of  surprise.  The  materials  of  this 
portion  of  our  history  .are  meagre.  It  is  sufficient  that,  in  1647,  a 
trade  had  been  opened  from  the  Northern  ports  to  fiarbadoes,  and 
others  of  the  West  Indies ;  that  a  collector  of  customs  was  appointed 
at  Charleston,  in  1685,  and  that  the  hardy  enterprises  of  the  whale* 
m^  received  their  first  impulse  in  1690. 

In  the  year  1731,  we  find  a  petition,  read  in  parliament,  from  the 
American  colonies,  that  the  African  trade  be  thenceforward  laid  open 
to  them.  In  the  same  parlianoent  it  was  conceded  that  the  whole 
gain  of  tlra  mother  country  from  the  trade  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
alone,  amounted  annually  to  £180,000.  The  PennsyWanians  were 
exporting  com  to  Spain  and  to  Portugal,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  ships  and  cargoes  selecting  out  merchandize  in  the  English 
markets.  To  the  Dutch  alone  tney  sold  5000  pistoles  annually  in 
liquor  and  provisions.  Thev  had  their  invoices  to  Surinam,  and 
Euspaniola,  the  West  Indies,  Canaries,  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
oolonies^  and  J^i50,000  from  the  proceeds  to  traffic  in  Britain. 
*•  New  York,"  says  a  chronicle  of  this  epoch,  "  sends  fewer  ships  to 
England  thim  some  other  colonies  do,  but  those  they  do  send  are 
richer,  as  dealing  more  in  furs  and  skins  with  the  Indians,  and  they 
are  at  least  of  equal  advantage  to  England  with  those  of  Pennsyl- 
yania.  The  soil  of  New  England  is  not  unlike  that  of  Britain.  It- 
employs  about  40,000  tons  of  shipping ;  and  about  600  sail  of  ships, 
sloops,  etc.,  about  half  which  shipping  sail  to  Europe." 

At  this  period  began  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  country  toward 
the  colonies.  Nothing,  it  was  said  in  parliament,  nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  and  in  prospect  more  dangerous  to  any  mother  kingdom 
than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  colonies,  llie  only  use  of  col- 
onies, added  Lord  Sheffield,  is  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption, 
and  the  carriage  of  their  produce.  In  1730,  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land struck  an  inefifectuai  blow  at  the  American  trade  with  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies,  it  having  been  represented  to  them  as 
greatly  detrimental  to  England  and  her  colonies. 

In  1732,  a  writer  gravely  announced  that  the  convenience  of  the 
Americans  from  the  plenty  of  beavers,  hare,  coney  wool,  and  many 
other  furs,  gave  them  such  advantages  that,  unless  restrained,  they 
would  soon  supply  all  the  world  with  hats.  The  Board  of  Trade,  of 
the  same  year,  report  that  there  are  more  trades  carried  on  and  ma- 
nufactures set  up  in  the  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America, 
northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies.  In  1750, 
the  Americans  were  forbidden  to  work  in  iron,  and  Lord  Chatham 
declared  not  long  afler,  in  parliament,  that  the  colonies  of  North 
America  had  not  even  the  right  of  manufacturing  a  nail.  So  strin- 
gent had  become  the  restrictive  policy  ! 

In  1764  was  imposed  an  onerous  burthen  upon  American  corn- 
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merce  by  the  mother  country,  grown  jealous  of  its  too  great  exten- 
sion.* This  commerce  had  greatly  enriched  the  home  as  well  as 
the  colonial  governments,  but  the  former  was  too  much  blinded  by 
erroneous  policy  to  perceive  it.  She  heeded  not  the  annual  pur- 
chases made  in  her  markets  with  the  avails  of  lumber,  beef,  fish, 
pork,  butter,  horses,  poultry,  live  stock,  tobacco,  com,  flour,  Iwread, 
cider,  apples,  cabbages,  onions,  etc.,  disposed  of  by  our  traders  to 
the  eager  West  India  planters ;  and  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  commerce  of  the  American  States,  tells  us  that,  at  this 
time,  the  Carolinians,  of  their  exports  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  took 
back  one  half  in  the  produce  ot  that  country,  the  middle  provinces 
one-fourth,  New  England  one-tenth,  and  the  balance  in  specie  dollars. 
The  trade  of  Britain  with  the  American  colonies  employed  in  176d> 
1078  ships,  and  28,1>10  seamen.  The  value  of  her  imports  firom 
them  for  that  year  amounted  to  £3,370,000,  and  of  their  imports 
from  her  to  £3,924,606,  showing  a  large  difference  in  favor  of  the 
parent  country.f 

In  1770,  the  imports  of  Carolina  were  £585,714,  those  of  New 
England  £564,034,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  £851,140,  the  exports 
of  Virginia  at  the  same  time  being  double  the  value  of  thc^  of 
either  of  the  others  named.  Mr.  Burke  triumphantly  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  **  Our  trade  with  America  is  scarcely  less 
than  that  we  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the 
whole  world !  In  the  six  years,  ending  with  1774,  Ihere  was  an 
average  import  from  the  colonies  into  England  of  £1,752,142,  and 
an  average  export  to  them  in  turn,  of  £2,732,086.  Crippled  as  the 
energies  of  America  were,  they  could  not  be  repressed.     It  was  a 

*  The  Eoglisb  navIgttloQ  aet  of  1600  declared  that  oertaia  epedfied  articles  of  th«  prodiie« 
of  the  culoDies,  and  aince  known  in  commerce  X>j  the  name  **enuuicrated  articlea,^  ahoald  noi 
be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  coon  try,  hnt  that  they  shonld  be  first 
sent  to  Britilri,  and  there  nnladen  before  they  could  be  forwarded  to  their  final  destination. 
The  act  of  1764  provided  farther  that  no  commoditr  of  the  growth,  production,  or  numufactare 
of  Europe  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantationa,  but  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on 
board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon  Tweed,  and  in  EngUsh-bnilt  shipping,  whereof  the 
master  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  are  English.  Such  are  the  amazing  lengths  to  which  sys- 
tems of  restriction  and  monopoly  have  been  carried  by  nations  claiming  enlightenment  I 
Nearly  all  of  North  America  was  doomed,  during  its  colonial  dependence  upon  European 
powers,  to  the  same  senselees  and  suicidal  regime.  In  the  instance  of  Spain  it  is  even  yet 
ooi.tinued,  though  much  moderated.  She  levied  alike  upon  exports  and  imports,  the  alcaval* 
and  other  oppressive  taxes,  and  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurv,  it  waa 
shown  th&t  sue  derived  no  greater  advantages  firom  the  possession  of  Cuba,  Uispaniola,  and 
Porto  Rico,  than  England  or  France  from  the  smallest  of  their  dependencies.  The  coarse  of 
England,  however,  was  at  first  of  a  liberal  character,  for  we  find  the  colonies  empowered  In 
the  early  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  to  carry  on  a  direct  interoourse  with  foreign  States.  The 
permission  had  bet  a  brief  length,  ss  we  have  seen.* 

t  We  very  much  agrco,  after  all,  however,  with  McColIoch  and  his  school,  in  relation  to 
thebe  adverse  and  favorable  differences  which  the  world  have  entitled  ^  balances  of  trade,**  and 
made  no  little  hubbub  about  for  the  lost  century  or  two.  '*  It  is  diflSeuItTo  estimate  the  mis- 
chief which  the  notions  relating  to  the  balance  of  trade  have  eCcasloned  iu  almost  every  com- 
mercial countnr.  The  great,  or  rather  the  only  argument  insisted  upon  by  those  who  prevailed 
upon  the  legislature  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  to  declare  the  trade  with  France  a 
nuisance,  M'asfimnded  on  the  statement  that  the  value  of  imports  trwa  that  kingdom  con- 
dderably  excecdod  the  value  of  the  commodities  exported  to  it  It  never  occnrred  to  those 
'Who  S(»  loudly  r.bused  the  French  trade,  that  no  merchant  would  iniport  any  commodity 
from  France,  iiuicss  it  brought  a  higher  price  in  this  country  than  the  commodity  export^' 
to  pay  It,  and  that  the  profit  of  the  merchant  or  nation  would  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
this  excees  of  price.  The  very  reason  assigned  by  these  peraons  for  prohibiting  th«  trade 
affords  the  l>o6t  attainable  proof  of  its  having  been  a  lucrative  one,  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  interconrse  between  the  two  countries  Avonld  siiU  be  oif 
the  greatest  service  to  both.^ 
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vain  effort  to  confine  the  enterprise  of  a  people,  whose  views  em- 
braced the  world  itself,  into  the  narrow  compass  afforded  by  English 
ports,  and  by  portions  of  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre. 
When  the  day  of  reckoning  for  these  reckless  abuses  of  power  came, 
as  it  did  at  last,  and  they  were  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  im- 
mortal bill  of  rights,  not  the  least  of  the  usurpations  for  which  re- 
tribution was  demanded  is  to  be  found  in  the  clause  :  '^  She  has  cut 
off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  !  " 

The  follojving  table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hazard,  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources,  will  exhibit  the  trade  of  the  provinces  with  the 
mother  country  during  the  whole  of  the  periods  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ;  the  table  is  of  great  interest,  embracing:,  as  it  does,  in  one 
view,  almost  the  entire  commerce  of  America  for  seventy-six  years. 

From  these  statistics  we  learn  the  relative  commercial  position  of 
the  different  provinces.  Dividing  the  whole  time  embraced  into  pe- 
riods of  twenty -five  years  each,  wo  observe  in  the  first  period  thit 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  furnish  almost  the  eiiiirc  exports, 
and  import  much  more  largely  than  New  England  and  New  York. 
In  the  second  period  New  York  greatly  increases  her  imports,  which 
still  fall  short  of  those  of  New  England,  or  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
while  her  exports  are  enhanced  but  little.  The  whole  exports  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  combined  did  not  reach 
the  amount  of  those  of  Carolina  singly.  In  the  third  period  Penn- 
sylvania imports  more  largely  than  New  York,  but  less  than  New 
England  ;  the  Southern  provinces  retain  their  rank  fis  exporters, 
Carolina  being  still  greater  than  New  York,  Now  England,  and 
Pennsylvania  together ;  and  Georgia,  a  new  plantation,  equals  New 
York.     Truly  is  the  empire  of  trade  fickle  aud  inconstant. 

amjsrican  trade  bAore  the  revolution.* 

KBW  KNOLAND.    NEW  TORE.     PEKJJSYLVAMIA.  VIRO.  &  MAF.Y.      CAR(  LirfA.  GEORGIA. 

Tetn  Exp'ls  Iini>'ts  Exp'is  Imp'is  Exp'U  Imp'ls  Ezo'ts  lunp'is  Exn'tg  Inip'ts  Lxp'ts      lii'p'u 

1700..  41488..  9tni8..  17467..  49410..    4fi08..  Ifti29...3mi'2  ..1734EI..   H0.'8..  ll(Ki3..  .7! 7!... 

J710..  31112.  .10    1  B..  8203..  31475..     1J77..     8i91. .  .inri29. .  .1-276^9  .  2(.7.'3..  1;U13 

1714..  66515.. It:    .0.  2l""      """l..    5101..  17l82...17l7i6. .  .11)9J';4..  891^8..  ItiWl 

1720..  49806.. 12   .rU..  16  l7..     7';'28  .  24M1. .  3314152. ..  lUtl77. .  62-/36..  U200 

1725..  72U21..2(.7  8..  24  «..   I19BI..  42219..  214730... I'Jil  84..  iHbii..  3I182 

1780..  54701.  2(       6..     k  «..  105l'2. .  445*>2. .  .340823.  .  .I5<  9JI    .lii:i9  .  G47JL5 '. 

1733..  7289J..11    :  "5..  14  tf..  21919. .  4S814... 39^995.  ..22f3bl .   I4.':m8.  .1I7J37. .      3C1U  ..     W112 

1740..  7«89..n       1..  21  7..   i:i048..  56751. ..341997. ..:;8ir?B.V6,;>^;0.   1{M:21;.        9,4..      3^24 

1745..  38948.. H       3..  14  7..  lOUO..  54280. .  .399423. ..  I%799. .  9ir,47..  Sai.J 9*<9 

1750..  48455..  34       9..3J  10. .  28191.  .217713. .  50S939.  ..3;J  119.  .].lj>(!7.  .i:'4(i:i7. .       1912..      2125 

1755..  .'^9533..:^      i.  2i  I. .  32336.. 144456. .  .489668. .  .2C.'.l  7.  .3AW25  .  18*  8k7. .       44^7..      2CaO 

17G0..  3-a;2..6J'      7..  21  6..  22754.  7C7y93... 504451... C(i5C82. 162769.. 21L1L,1..     12ri8 

1761..  46225.. 3:  I- :5..  48  '0..  39170.  .204067. ,  .4.55(83.  ..54'-3.'>«.  .2J30()i.  .254:87. .      57i>4   ..     2<2?9 

n62,.  41733. .34-^  ;4..  48  6..  38091.  .206199. ..41X0  »..  418599.  .JSILOj  .1*4170..      &V22  ..    237.1 

1768..  71815..2:       4..  52  10..  3C228..2WI52..  .642294.  ..55.;30I.  .i.v23Co  .2511132..     MJ69  ..     41!)«8 

1764..  8«l.'i7..4^       5..  53  6.  362:8.  .430 191.  ..5.«»./0«. .  .5]  il92,  .t4i7i.'7.  .305808  .     31325..     UVxH 

1765.. 145819. 4i       9..  54  9. .  25148.  363368. .505671.  .  ^13224.  .:'8:S9J8  .3:M7f)<). .     34103..     2'.I65 

1768..  14 1733.  4(       2..  H  19..  26851.. 327314.  ..461693  .  3725-18    293.'»li7.  .:.%733..     5X74..     67^63 

1767..  128207.. 4('   II..  61  i7..  37641.  .3711130.  ..4^7926. .  .4876?8.  3''5f27  .?41(90  .     3*8.06  ..     22Ti 

1768.  148375.. 41   "'7..  67  10..  594C4..432l'>7. .  .4(6048. .  .475904  .  5<:  108  .2in868..     i2i(i^  . .    56562 

1769..120353..2(h  .■i2..  73  18. .  26111.  .1999C6. .  .361«9i. .  .4C8:i62.  .'n";ll4.  :,(b&^)  .     £2.70..     iC-40 

1770..1<80n..31'     1..  69  »..  281C9.  1348C1  ..435(94. .  7l77t?2.  .27irjft7  .116273..     55^32  ..     56193 

1771..  150381. 14iv.. 9..  9:  H   .  31615.  .728744. .  .577858. .  9?(*JiG..42li311     4."160..     tlJGIO  ..     7i  S93 

1772..  126265.  82<830.  9i  ;0..  29133.  507909  .  .5284(4. .  .7r'.'i9!0  .42.V«3    4-19610..     6(,(M3..     9?4C« 

1773..  1M624.. 5*7055.  7C  14. .  36652  .426448. .  .5«?803. .  3*^904.  .4.'>6.S13.  .31 -B-'iO. .     P/;3:)l..     62  32 

1774..  112248..  562476.  8Uw..^-,,J7. .  69611.  .625652. .  .612030.  .528738.  .4:  2:](j2  b7Gll6..  67o47  ..  :J-,\3 
1775..  116588..  71625  .187018..     1S18,  175962..     1366. .  .75C3.S6. . .     1921.  .57c:  n. .     Cil5..  1C?4''7  ..   im77 

1778..      762..  45050..     «318 1421..      365...  73226 13668 12^69 

♦  Prior  to  1760,  we  select  from  Wm.  nft»rd'i  tables  only  the  years  173<\  'lO/ir. '20,'2r, 
'iO,  'Sft,  '40,  '«.  'CO,  ^66. 
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ART.  IL-FBEEDMM  AND  FKEE  ME5. 

THB   LABOB   QUESTIOK  AT  THB    NOBTH    AND    SOUTH — ^nfDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTION — HUMAN  PROGRESS  AND  NATIONAL  WEALTH,   ETC. 

Mb.  Fitzhugh,  it  is  w^  known,  is  a  philosopher  of  his  own  school  He  does 
not  examine  questions  in  the  lieht  of  the  books.  He  expresses  home  truths  in. 
his  own  way,  and  hits  at  friend  and  foes.  He  has  long  been  a  writer  for  the 
Rbtiew,  and  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  he  is  always  read  with  interest 
Whilst  critics.  North  and  SM>ath,  make  freqaent  dashes  at  his  philosophy,  they 
pay  dne  tribute  to  the  genial  spirit,  the  originality,  honesty  and  honior  id  the 
man. — Editok. 

Last  fall  it  was  suggested  in  many  of  the  Northern  papers  that  a 
conrention  of  capitalists,  of  merchants,  and  of  farmers,  should  be 
held  in  New  York,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  giving 
value  and  efficiency  to  Freedmen's  labor. 

We  are  warmly  in  favor  of  such  a  convention,  but  would  give  it  a 
broader  basis  and  more  comprehensive  scope  than  that  proposed. 
It  is  a  crying  evil  that  negroes  work  too  little  everywhere.  Includ- 
ing Africa,  the  West  indies,  Mexico,  South  America  and  our 
Southern  States,  they  occupy,  and  render  worthless,  by  their  idleness 
and  indolence,  fkr  the  better  half  of  the  globe.  How  to  make  them 
work  more  is  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  for  the  products  of 
warm  latitudes  have  become  necessaries  of  life  with  civilized  man- 
kind, and  the  negroes,  almost  monopolizing  these  latitudes,  seem  re- 
solved that  no  more  of  these  products  shall  be  reared,  than  will 
suffice  for  the  most  meagre  home  consumption.  If  the  negro,  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  cannot  be  induced  to  become  a  regular,  industrious 
and  productive  laborer,  then  the  pipposed  convention  should  look 
out  for  substitutes,  of  Northern  domestic  growth,  for  those  Southern 
products  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  import. 

But  whilst  the  negroes  work  too  little,  it  is  a  far  more  serious, 
lamentable  and  pressing  evil,  that  the  toiling  millions  of  white  free 
laborers  throughout  Christendom  work  too  much,  and  that  free 
labor  is  too  cheap.  The  proposed  convention,  then,  would  have  be- 
fore it  the  double  task,  first  to  devise  means  to  relieve  white 
laborers  from  the  cruel  oppression,  exactions,  taxation,  and  exploita- 
tion of  capital,  and  secondly  to  bring  negro  labor  under  the  dominion 
of  capital,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  degree. 

Mr.  McCulloch  long  since  maintained  that  the  laws  of  political 
economy  and  free  competition  would  not  apply  to  the  negro.  And 
Mr.  Carl  vie  has  most  humorously  shown  that  the  laws  of  demand 
and  supply  have  no  more  influence  on  the  conduct  and  industrial 
habits  of  the  free  and  improvident  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  than 
such  laws  have  on  wild  horses  in  a  summer  pasture. 

Political  economy  stands  perplexed  and  baffied  in  presence  of  the 
negro.  Capital  can  get  no  hold  on  him.  Fashion .  cannot  increase 
ana  multiply  his  wants,  and  make  him  again  a  slave,  in  the  vain 
effort  to  supply  artificial  wants.    How  will  the  convention  deal  with 
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a  being  that,  being  liberated,  seems  resolved  to  remain,  really  not 
merely,  nominally  free?  How  make  him  work  ten  hours  a  day, 
whose  every  present  want  can  be  supplied  by  laboring  three  hours 
a  day  1  And  those  wants  will  diniinisn  when  he  here,  as  he  is  fast 
doing  in  the  West  Indies,  gradually  returns  to  his  natural  simple 
savage  life.  A  very  diffiouTt  subject  this  for  our  Industrial  Conven- 
tion. To  give  the  n^o  emulation,  ambition,  to  make  him  aspiring, 
provident,  covetous  of  wealth,  competitive,  and  resolved,  at  any  cost 
of  labor,  ^'  to  keep  up  with  the- times  and  fashions,"  will  be  as  knotty 
a  subject  as  the  solution  of  the  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  or  the  untying 
of  the  Gordian  Knot.  Yet  it  must  be  successfully  performed,  else 
Northern  commerce  and  manufactures  will  collapse,  Northern 
wealth  vanish,  Northern  capital  and  labor  be  unemployed,  the  rich 
be  without  luxuries  for  their  tables,  and  the  poor  extremely  scant  of 
necessaries ;  and,  in  fine,  the  glorious  feat  of  aboliUon  turn  ^ut  to  be 
the  saddest  drama,  if  not  the  cruelist  tragedy,  ev^  enacted  in  presence 
of  mankind. 

Yet  important  as  this  subject  of  negro  labor  is,  the  condition  of 
white  labor,  and  of  white  laborers,  is  still  more  important,  and  more 
painfully  interesting. 

Emancipation  does  confer  real,  actual  liberty  on  negroes — 
liberty  which  they  know  how  to  enjoy,  in  which  they  luxuriate, 
and  which  they  mean  to. retain.  The  neero  slave  worked  eight  or 
nine  hours  a  day ;  the  negro  freedmen  will  not  average  three  hours  a 
day.  Emancipation  of  white  laborers  remits  them  to  the  dominion 
and  exactions  of  capital,  of  skill,  of  fashion,  to  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  of  free  competition,  of  demand  and  supplv.  As  serfs  or 
*  villeins  the  laborers  of  Europe  did  not  work  three  hours  a  day,  yet 
all  had  homep,  and  the  rude  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
pertained  to  all  classes  in  feudal  times.  There  was  then  little  dif* 
ferenoe  between  the  cottage,  the.  furniture  and  the  fare  of  the  serf, 
and  the  dwelling,  &re  and  furniture  of  his  baronial  master.  Equality 
and  liberty  existed  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
exist,  consistently  with  any  subordination  or  government  at  all. 
But  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  remitted  tl^jem  to  the  heartless 
dominion  of  capital,  and  the  capricious  demands  of  fiiishion,  deprived 
them  of  homes,  and  of  masters  bound  by  law,  domestic  affection  and 
self  interest,  to  provide  ior  them  and  take  care  of  them.  To  live  at 
all,  they,  now,  have  to  labor  ten  hours  a-day.  Yet  the  ten  hours* 
labor  as  freemen  does  not  make  them  so  secure  and  comfortable^  as 
did  the  three  hours'  labor  as  slaves.  At  least,  no  one  will  dispute 
the  proposition  that  the  luxury  of  the  vulgar  parvenus  of  our  day, 
surpasses  the  scanty  fare  of  our  laboring  poor,  much  farther  than 
did  the  mode  of  living  of  the  feudal  nobilitv  excel  that  of  their  vas- 
sals and  slaves.  Then  there  were  no  poor-houses  and  no  poor-laws, 
because  there  were  no  poor  unprovided  for.  This  great  evil  in 
modem  society,  that  its  worthiest  class,  its  producing  class — ^is  like 
**  the  muzzled  ox,  that  treadeth  out  the  straw,"  is  one  which  our 
convention  must  need  gra|>ple  with  and  endeavor  to  correct.     Po' 
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litioal  arrangements  can  do  nothing  to  alleviate  or  correct  it  With 
us,  the  government,  by  reason  of  universal  suffrage,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  working  men.  Yet  those  working  men  are  holding  conven- 
tions outside,  the  government,  to  reduce  their  hours  of  labor  to  eight 
hours  per  diem.  Capital  all'  the  while  sneers  and  laughs  at  them, 
and  continually  increases  their  hours  of  work,  and  diminishes  their 
means  of  support.  They  are  the  worst  treated  of  all  slaves,  though 
nominally  they  were  emancipated  or  set  free. 

If  they  can  all  be  induced  to  join  temperance  societies,  and  live  on 
vegetable  diet,  capital  may  double  its  profits,  by  compelling  them  to 
live  on  half  their  present  wages.  It  does  so  already  in  China,  India 
and  Ireland,  where  the  working  class  live  almost  soldy  on  vegetables. 
Capital  has  no  heart,  no  feeling,  no  conscience ;  it  owns  the  earth 
and  all  things  in  it,  and,  so  fiur  as  laboring  men  are  concerned,  is 
omnipresent  and  omnipotent  It  tells  them  on  what  terms  they 
shall  live  on  this,  their  earth,  and  they,  the  poor,  must  submit  to 
those  terms,  or  starve.  This  is  an  ugly  state  of  affairs,  and  a  very 
perilous  one.  Capital,  all  property,  is  in  danger.  Throughout  free 
society  the  laboring  poor  are  restless  and  threatening,  and  they  have 
enlisted  on  their  side  four-fiflhs  of  the  writing  and  speaking  talents  of 
Christendom.  All  the  abolitionists  of  note  or  distinction,  are  avowed 
socialists,  and  have  only  been  postponing  '^the  rectifying  human 
relations^^  at  home,  nntil  they  have  set  things  to  rights  at  the  South, 
lliat  bdng  now  satisfactorily  effected,  property  holders  at  the  North 
may  look  out  for  squalls. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  it,  the  more  we  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  great  lAdiistrial  Convention.  Never  did  convention 
have  such  important,  world-wide  matters  of  pressing  interest  to  deal 
with,  as  will  this.  Probably  it  will  not  be  able  to  avert  the  storm 
of  social  revolution  that  impends  over  Christendom,  but  it  may  do 
something  to  mitaeate  its  force  and  destructivenem.  All  are  con- 
cerned in  its  deliberations,  in  its  resolves,  and  in  the  measures  it 
shall  adopt  or  advise,  and  all  therefore  should  be  represented  in  it 
Rich  and  poor,  practical  men  and  theoretical  men,  abolitionists, 
socialists,  pro-slavery  men,  agrarians,  women  and  women's  rights 
men.  Northern  men  and  Southern  men,  blacks,  whites,  nyilattoes, 
Indians,  Mongolians  and  Europeans,  should  attend  at  its  meeting,  and 
{take  part  in  its  deliberations.  A  World's  Fair,  that  has  to  do  with 
^'  trifles  light  as  air*'  compared  to  the  appropriate  business  of  this 
oonvention  attracts  strangers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  As 
fikr  is  man  is  superior  to  bullocks,  horses,  fowls,  vegetables  and  msr 
chinery  of  all  kinds,  will  our  Industrial  Convention  be  sup^or  in 
importance  and  interest  to  a  mere  World's  Fair. 

difficulties  increase  as  we  advance,  the  labors  of  the  convention 
become  at  each  step  more  arduous,  and  the  social  and  industrial 
problems  to  be  submitted  to  it  for  solution  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexing. 

Supposing  it  succeeds  in  devising  some  method  by  which  working 
men  shall  labor  shorter  hours,  and  ex^oy  more  of  the  proceeds  of 
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their  own  labor.  Why  then  all  human  progress  will  be  arrested, 
and  the  world  will  begin  to  retrogress.  Human  progress  results 
entirely  f^om  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses,  the  compelling 
them  to  labor  hard  and  continually,  and  then  the  taking  away  or 
exploiting  the  results  of  their  labor  by  skill,  capital,  and  govern- 
mental taxation.  Labor  creates  all  values,  but  skill  and  capital 
exploit,  take  away,  and  accumulate  those  values ;  expend  them  in 
works  of  art  and  luxury,  in  great  internal  improvements,  in  palatial 
private  dwellings,  in  grand  and  sumptuous  steamers,  in  costly  and 
magnificent  churches,  and  theatres,  in  colleges  and  universities,  in 
building  up  great  towns  and  cities,  and  in  whatever  beautifies,  en- 
riches and  adorns  a  country,  and  brings  about  among  the  rich  classes 
high  refinement  and  civilization. 

If  the  laboring  poor  consume  all  that  they  make,  if  they  be  treated 
fiiirly  and  equitably,  if  they  be  not  robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  industry,  the  rich,  refined  and  enlightened  must 
starve,  the  wheels  of  government  be  arrested,  society  stagnate, 
human  progress  cease,  and  human  retrogression  b^in.  That 
country  is  most  prosperous,  most  enlightened,  and  most  progressive, 
where  the  poor  are  worked  hardest,  and  ^or  the  least  wages  or  al- 
lowance; for  there  capital  may  and  does  accumulate  most,  and 
is  expended  in  great  public  and  private  worlds,  snch  as  we  have 
enumerated.  Such  a  country  is  England.  There,  pauperism  most 
abounds,  and,  as  a  consequence,  capital  reaps  the  richest  harvest. 
Labor  is  cheapest  there,  and  where  labor  is  cheapest,  and  the  masses 
hardest  worked,  and  worst  paid,  the  nadon  is  richest,  most  pros- 
perous and  progressive.  In  feudad  times  there  was  no  progress,  and 
little  accumulated  wealth,  because  the  white  slaves  or  serfs  were 
idlers,  and  consumed  all  that  they  produced.  For  the  same  cause 
there  was  little  wealth  and  little  progress  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  slaves  consumed  all  that  they  made,  and  left  nothing  to  be 
accumulated  and  expended  in  works  of  public  and  private  improve- 
ment. 

The  North  boasts  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor. 
The  fiict  is  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun,  for  all  the  public  and 
private  luxury,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  internal  improvements, 
all  the  capital,  all  the  mighty  wealth  of  that  section,  are  the  results 
of  labor,  that  has  been  defrauded  or  exploited  of  its  earnings.  The 
laboring  poor  whites  created  all  these  improvements,  all  this  wealth, 
yet,  by  popular,  democratic,  governmental  and  social  arrangements, 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  none  of  them.  They  are  nominally  the 
freest  people  in  the  world,  yet  actually  the  most  enslaved ;  for  there, 
free  competition,  free  trade,  and  political  economy  rule  supreme, 
unchecked  and  unrestricted  by  an  established  church  or  an  heredi- 
tary aristocracy,  under  whose  wings  and  protection,  the  poor,  in  other 
countries,  find  a  shelter.  Give  political  economy,  and  its  ofiTspring, 
free  competition,  full  play,  and  they  at  once  kick  liberty  and  equality 
out  at  the  door.  But,  they  increase  rapidly  national  wcialth,  and  pro- 
mote what  is.  called  Human  Progress,  by  -overworking  and  under- 
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feeding  the  laboring  poor.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Greelej  that  the 
political,  legal,  and  social  arrangements  of  the  North,  are  the  worst 
for  the  masses,  that  possibly  could  be  devised,  yet,  because  they  are 
the  worst  for  the  masses,  they  are  most  promotive  of  national  wealth, 
prosperity  and  progress.  The  full  efforts  of  those  i^rangements  are 
not  yet  half  realised,  because  the  laboring  poor  can  escape  from  the 
exactinff  dominion  of  capital  in  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  West, 
where  lands  are  cheap,  and  abundant,  and,  of  consequence,  capital 
comparatively  powerless. 

The  masses  will  not  much  longer  be  satisfied  with  mere  nominal 
liberty  and  equality,  when  they  loofe:  back  and  see  that  skves  in  all 
ages  and  countries  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  far  more  of  the  re- 
sults of 'their  own  labor  than  what  are  called,  the  free  laborers  of 
our  day.  Capital  is  the  most  cruel  and  exacting  of  all  taskmasters, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  capital,  wiU  soon  become  as  popular 
a  theme  as  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 

Let  the  convention  look  well  to  this. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

1.— THE  WHALE  FISHERY  IN  1865. 

«TATI8n08  or  THB  TEAR — LOOB  OF  $2,000,000  BT  PKTYAI 


TsE  WhaUmeif*  Shipping  Liit  of  New  Bedford  g^ves  the  following  statement 
of  the  whale  fishery  for  1865 : 

"  The  past  year  will  prove  an  eventiiil  one  in  the  history  of  the  whale-fishery. 
The  wanton  destroction  of  so  many  valoahle  ships  hy  the  pirate  steamer  Shen- 
andoah, in  the  -Arctic  regions,  was  a  sad  hlow  to  the  whaling  interest — partica- 
krly  that  of  New  Bedford— on  whose  merchants  a  large  pomon  of  the  loss  has 
&Uen.  But  the  injury  does  not  stop  here.  Besides  the  destmction  of  the  twenty- 
three  Ameriean  ships  and  outfits,  whose  value  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars,  thm 
is  the  loss  to  the  officers  and  men  of  those  vessds — some  losing  their  all,  and  all 
Boifering  from  loss  of  their  time,  and  their  effects  necessary  for  the  prosecaUon 
of  snch  voyages.  Then  add  to  these  Uie  loss  of  the  season's  catch,  not  only  of 
the  ships  burned,  but  also  of  those  bonded  by  the  Shenandoah  and  sent  into  port 
with  the  crews  of  the  vessels  destroyed,  ana  of  those  who  were  driven  from  the 
grounds  for  fear  of  being  captured,  and  we  ham  €tn  amount  exceeding  two  mil- 
lion doUare,  that  have  been  taJcen/rom  thepockeU  of  the  whaling  internt*  of  the 
country,  on  which  about  $600,000  was  insured  toith  the  war  dauee — much  of  it  at 
the  enormous  premium  of  fifteen  per  cent.  But  notwithstanding  these  reverses, 
those  engaged  in  the  business — particularly  in  New  Bedford — were  not  disheart- 
ened. After  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Shenandoah,  a 
number  of  ships  were  purchased  at  enhanced  prices,  and  were  immediately  fur- 
nished and  sent  to  sea — ^partially  filling  up  the  gap  made  by  those  destroyed ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  a  number  more  will  be  purchased  the  coming  spring, 
if  suitable  vessels  can  be  found,  and  added  to  the  fleet. 

''The  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whaling  business  January  1. 
1868,  is  268  against  276  in  1865— with  a  reduction  of  11,112  tons— a  portion  of  . 
which  reduction  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  reimbursement  of  vessels., 

"The  North  Pacific  fleet  of  1865,  exclusiire  of  those  burned,  and  the*  two 
wrecked  in  the  ice,  consisted  of  71  vessels,  including  69  American  and  12  for- 
eign. Of  these,  60  American  and  6  foreign  cruised  in  the  Artie  Ocean,  and  took 
the  season  84,9d()  barrels  of  oil  and  665,400  pounds  of  bone— an  average  of  624 
barrels  of  oil  and  10,096  pounda  of  bono ;  and  in  the  Ochotsk  Sea,  9  American, 
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and  6  foreign  yiBSsels  took  11,600  barrels  of  oil,  and  155,100  pounds  of  bona— an 
average  of  774  barrels  of  oil  and  10,840  pounds  of  bone.  Total  catch  of  the 
Northwest  fleet,  46,680  barrels  of  oil  and  720,600  pounds  of  bone— average  catch 
of  each  vessel,  655  barrels  of  oil  and  10,14d  pounds  of  bone. 

'*  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  is  an  improvement  on  that  of 
1864,  yet  but  for  the  advanced  prices  from  those  of  1868,  and  the  still  further 
advance  caused  by  the  work  of  the  pirate,  the  business  could  not  be  carried  on 
with  the  present  exorbitant  prices  of  fitting  ships. 

Imposts  of  Oil  feom  1846  to  1866. 

Imports  <rf  1865,  gallons    88,248 76,288 619,860 

1864,       "         64,872 71,868 760,460 

1863,  "        66.066 62,974 488,750 

1862,       "         65,641 100,478 768,6Q0 

1861,  "         68,982 188.717 1,088,450 

"  1860,       "         78,708 140,085 1,887,660 

1869,  "         91,408 190,411 1,928,860 

1868,  "         81,941 182,228 1,640,600 

1867,  "         75,440, 280.941 2,068,900 

1866.  "         80.941 197,890 ?,692,700 

1856,  "        72,649 184,015 2,707,500 

1864,  "        76,696 819,887 8,445,200- 

1868,  "      108,077 260,114 6,662.800 

1862,  "         78,872 84,211 1,269,900 

*'  1851,  "         99,691 , 828,488 8,966,500 

'*  1860,  "         92,892 200,608 2,869,200 

1849.  "       100.944 248.492 ........  2,281,100 

"           1848,  "       107.976 280,666 .'. .  2,008,000 

"           1W7.  "       120,768 818,160 8,841,680 

"          1846,  "        96,217 207,498 2,276,980 

ExpoaTS  OF  Spkhm  Oil»  Whale  Oil  A!n>  WHALEBOira  from  the  Untted  States 

FOR  THE  LAST   SeVEN  TeABS  ! 

1865... 20,108 1,660 202,100 

1864 46,000. 12,000 680,000 

1868 18,866 ..-.11.297 279,894 

1862 27,976 68,688 1,004,981 

1861 87.547 49,969 1,146,018 

1860 82,792 18,007 911,226 

1869 62.007 8. 1 79 1.707,9^9 

VESSELS  EMPLOYED. 

The  number  of  vessels  and  amoant  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 
since  1844,  hare  been  as  follows: 

Bbips  and  Barks.  Brlfrs.  Bebs.  Tonnafe. 

^an.  1,  1866 199 8 66 r....  68,686 

Jan.  1,  1866 226 7 48 79,690 

Jan.],  1864 268 6 41 88,786 

Jan.  1,  1868 ^.'.801 10 42 108,146 

Jan.  1,  1862 «72 10 41 126,465 

Jan.  1,  1861 469 14 41 168,746 

Jan^  1,  1860 608 19 42 176,842 

Jan.  1,  1869 661 19 46 196,115 

Jan,  1,  1868 687 ....18 49 208,148 

Jan.  1,  1867 698  22 40 204,209 

Jan.  1,  1866 6«5 ..21 29 199,141 

3an.  1,  1866 684 20 .....84 199,842 
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flblpt  and  Bariui  Biigt.  8difl.  TotUMM. 

Jm.I,  1854 602 28 88 208.8M 

Jan.  1,  1863 599 80 82 206,286 

Jan.  1,  1862 558 27 85 198,990 

Jan.  1,  1851 502 24 27 171,971 

Jan.  1,  1950 510 20 18 171,484 

Jan.  1,  1849 581 21 12 196,110 

Jan.  1,  1848 621 22 16 210,668 

Jan.  1,  1847 670 81 21 280,218 

Jan.  1,  1846 678 85 22 288,189 

Jan.  1,  1845 648. 86 .17 218.656 

Jan.  1,  1844 695 41 9 200,147 

2— BALTiMOBE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

XXFORT  OF  TOBAOOO  PBOM  TBI  POET  OF  BALTDCORB  FOR  TBS  LAST  TBIRTKKN  TKAR8. 

Yoftn.  Bremen.     Rotterdam.  AmstoftUm.     France.  All  other  pUoes.  TotaL 

1866 14,850. . : .  8,990» . .  .4,788 6,868 6.664 42.606 

1864 16,686. . .  .12,287. . .  .4,940. . . .  7,469. . . .  4.650. . .  .46,062 

1868 11,672..  ..  8,186 8,871 6,888 14,676. . .  .44,187 

1862 15,172. . .  .12,657 6,818 4,471 16.929 56.477 

1861 82.982 28.172 8,244 6,216. . .  .16,924 86,287 

1860 24,700 22,700 6,244 6,826 8,869. . .  .68,888 

'  1869 29,180 21,786. . .  .1,268 8,811 5.496. . .  .55,974 

1868 16,642 18,069. . .  8,826 16,986 11,178. . .  .66,684 

1867 wl8,084. . .  .11,711. . .  ?4.064 7,488 6.826. . .  .47.568 

1866 20,612. . .  .14,216 7,779 4,891 ....  8,801 55.79a 

1865 ^9,108 7,610 10 7,627 1,444 86,892 

1864 ,  ....18,016 7,407 6,588. ..  .10,180 4,006 46.285 

1868 18,947. . .  .10,896 9,980 6,880 6,986 60,688 

TOBACCO  IIMFBCTIOKB  AT  BALTXMOEB  FOB  THX  LAST  THIBTIBN  TBAB8. 
Tears.  MaryUuid.  Ohiow        S^  and  other  kinds.       Total 

1866 26,479 15,896 8,077 48,95a 

1864 28,518 .21,961 2,140 52,788 

1868 86,676 17,082 2,267 66.976 

1862 41,498 18,660 8,646 68,699 

1861 60,407 14,152 8,012 67.671 

1860 51.000 28,000 2,700 92.888 

1869 44,480 16,881 8,022 62.801 

1868 45,200 22,800 8,169 70.669 

1867 88.057 7,640 1,008 47.805 

1856 88.880. 12,959 1,568 62.852 

1866 28.470 10,097 991 89,658 

1854 26,048 10,862 ,.2.560 88,970 

1868 29,248 17,947 1,472 48.667 

STATEMENT  OF  INSPB0TION8,   EXPORTS  AMD  BIOCKS  OF  TOBAOOO  FOR  THE  LAST  TWKLTK 

TEARS. 

Tears.  .  Inspecttoni.  Exported.  Btodu^ 

1866 48,962 42,606 22,297 

1864 62,878 45,052 20,938 

1868 66.975. ......  .44,187 21,560 

1862 68,699 66.447 6,400 

1861 67,671 85,637 24,500 

1860. 92.888 68,388 16,181 

1869 62,801 56,974 8:854 

1858 :  70,669 66.634 4.219 

1857 47,805. .' 47.168 4.684 

1856 52.852 56,798 7,439 

1865 89,668 86,392.  l 8,73* 

1854. 88,970 46,286 9,779 
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8.— MOBILE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

OOTTOM  SBGULATIOMB. 

The  following  preamble  anci  reaolatioos  were  ananlmooaly  adopted  by  the 
Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Whkbbab,  The  system  which  has  existed  in  this  city  of  permitting  cotton, 
after  it  Is  sold,  to  be  removed  from  one  warehouse  to  another,  before  it  is  re- 
ported on  and  paid  for,  thereby  subjecting  it  to  loss  in  weight  and  exposure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  insurance  out  of  the  control  of  the  seller,  is 
belieTed  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  0¥mer  of  the  cotton, 
and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  result  in  serious  loss  both  to  the  factor  and  the 
broker ; 

Thtrtfortj  be  it  resolved^  "  That  in  future  no  cotton  shall  be  delivered  until  it 
is  reported  on  and  paid  for ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  object,  a 
preliminary  order  shall  be  given  on  the  warehouse  wherein  it  is  stored,  to  have 
the  cotton  turned  down  for  examination  by  the  broiler,  who  shall  have  it 
weighed  prior  to  sampling  it,  three  days  being  given  for  its  examination,  and 
if  the  weights  corresponawith  those  rendered  by  the  &ctor,  he  can  proceed  to 
sample  it  After  it  is  weighed  and  sampled,  and  found  to  be  correct  in  all 
respects,  it  shall  be  the  buriness  of  the  factor  to  give  an  order  for  the  delivery 
of  the  cotton,  on  payment  bein?  made  for  the  same.  If  the  cotton  fkUs  short 
of  the  factor's  weight,  or  it  is  rejected  for  any  cause,  the  factor  shall  be  notified 
of  the  fact  immedUtely,  so  that  he  ma^  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
cause.  In  case  the  cotton  i»  finally  rejected  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  broker  to  turn  over  the  camples  and  all  loose  cotton 
taken  out  of  .the  bales  to  the  iactori  to  be  sold  for  account  of  the  owner  of  the 
cotton." 

OOTTOK  EXPORTS. 

'HoBiut'^OomparaHve  TabUof  Exports  and  JUceipta  of  CotUm  at  thU  pcrt^  at  the 
end  of  ^ebmaiyt  for  twenty-Jive  yeare : 

Great  Britain.       FniMe.     Other  Ports.      Ooastwlse.         Total.  Beoefpts. 

1842 68,111 18,661....  8,656 88/267 128,685. ..  .222,877 

1848 116,687 18.896 8,999 66,o26 195,0<i8 814.185 

1844 ;  82.768 19,829....  1,199 124,848 178,184 801,806 

1846 76,676 80,746 18.698 78,467 198.476 876,621 

1846 ^..  66,166 24,980 6.648....  42,789 188,482 814,896 

1847 25,168 44,788 9.658 88.698 88,147.  ..266,948 

1848 60,200....  89,855....  16,595 44.740 160,890  ...810,676 

1849 186,087 81,421. . .  .21,170. . . .  84.282 272,960. . .  .407,186 

1860 64,026 24,221...".  5,982 57,715 141.893 272,878 

1861 76,067....  86,574 14,420....  60,776 176,987. .  ..843,711 

1862 106,869 48,381 11.028 70,221 285,489 847,182 

1863 141,616 28,663. . .  .11,086. . .  .114,813 296,078. . .  .453.794 

1854 91,675 89,396 10,466 80.468 221,900 879,888 

1855 88,987 88,358 6,454 27,498 166,298 181,642 

1866 142.884 72,718 30,719 98,630 839,951. . .  .478,790 

1857 98,017. . . .  70,392. . . .  10,876 104,065. . .  .232,840. . .  .480,181 

1858 101,793. . . .  46,754. . .  .11,649 64,663. . .  .218,769. . .  .873,486 

1859 159,864. . .  84,809 28,168 121»907 394,238 664,814 

1860 259.812 109,189 22,118 78,464 469,088 688,524 

1861 260,652 72,876 8,946 96,008 488,477 485,895 

1864.!!'.!!!  —  .*!!.  —  ....  — —  —  —  —  — 

1866! ! ! !! ! !i43,oo8! ! ! !  15,420! ! ! !    735! ! ! !ii6,204! ! ! !274,867! ! ! !38i,ii8 
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4.— COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

TOBACCO — BeoeipU  and  sales  of  the  past  four  yean  compare  as  follows : 

1865.  1864.      1868.      1862. 

Receipts,  hhds 16,480 42,860 19,850 18,050 

Sales  "     18,000 84,100 16,575 '9,ir58 

COTTON — ^Reoeipts  the  past  foar  years  compare  as  follows: 

1866.  1864.      1868.      1862. 

Bales.. .  .• .\  .89,225 88,247 27.500 89,480 

Sacks 4,225 2,680 1,085 888 

SUGAR — ^Receipts  of  the  past  four  years  compare  as  follows: 

1866.  1864.  1863.  1862. 

Sugar,  hhds. 17,790 17,672 8,688 23,468 

pkgs 37,887 7,288 6,448 4,170 

Molasses,  bbls 12,686 14,996 4,177 4,297 

FLOUR— The  production  of  the  city  mills,  and  the  ag^p*egate  receipts  by 
rirer,  rail  and  wagon,  of  the  past  four  years,  compare  as  follows: 

MraoflietDred.  Reoelpts.  TotaL 

Bamla.  Btfrelt.  BarreU. 

1866 748,286 1,182.700 1,906.980 

1864 782,660 807,371 1,689,981 

1868 758,422 689,241 1.447,663 

*   '     1862 906,860 647,819 1,564,279 

CORN — ^Receipts  of  the  past  four  years  compare  as  follows:  Sacks  for  1865 
oompnted  at  tw«  and  quarter  bushels. 

1865.  1864.  1868.  1862. 

Bushels 8,165,000. .  .1,064,200. .  ..1,299,864. . .  .1,784,219 

PROVISIONS— Receipts  of  the  past  four  years  compare  as  follows: 

Pork—  1865.  1864.  1868.  1862. 

Barrels 67.877 77,559 86,800 61.187 

Casksandtce . 12,266 4,711 4.180 6.615 

Boxes 371 902 2.155 8,680 

Pieces. , 888,218 716.671 610,789 487,580 

Bacon — 

Casksandtcs 8,948 9.047 7,070 10,838 

Barrels  and  bxs 1.667 10,629 8.700 10,862 

Pieces 62,496 130,988 40,480 106,315 

Lard— 

Tierces 18,668 24.461.    ...  16.669 19.407 

Barrel?,  Ac 6.790 7,796 22,976 21,975 

Kei?s 2,714 2,771 2,795 8,993 

Brar — 
Packages 3,109 8,438 2,100 

COFFEE — Receipts  of  the  past  four  years  compare  as  follows : 

1865.              1864.              1863.  1862. 

Bags 67,660 72,794 26,963 61,686 

6.— TRADE  BETWEEN  ST.  LOUIS  AND  ARKANSAS. 

The  merchants  of  St  Louis  are  making  great  efforts  to  extend  their  trade  in 
Arkansas  and  thus  the  competition  between  that  city  and  Memphis  Increaaea. 

The  Jacksotiport  Era  thus  discourses  upon  tliis  subject : 

**  Many  of  the  people  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Arkansas  are  now,  and  have  been 
during  the  war,  directing  their  trade  to  St  Louis,  Cairo,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
or  some  market  beyond  Memphis,  because  merchandise  of  avery  description  can 
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be  purchased  cheaper  there.  They  find  that  -when  they  purchase  in  Memphis 
they  only  get  goods  that  come  from  St.  Louis/  or  some  olher  market  beyond 
Memphis,  with  enormous  charges  added  in  the  shape  of  frdght,  drayage,  storage, 

Seroentages,  commissions,  Goyernment  duties,  dice.,  &c.  So  many  men  realize 
▼ings  from  goods  from  the  time  they  leive  the  manufactnrerb'  hands  in  the  North 
till  they  are  placed  in  the  consumers'  hands  in  Memphis,  that  the  Arkansas  con- 
sumer makes  a  great  taying  when  he  purchases  in  St.  Louis  and  places  his  pur- 
chases on  a  boat  direct  for  Jackson  port  He  saves  all  there  intermediate  charges 
incident  to  purchasing  at  Mempliis,  or  stopping  the  freight  there.  Even  the 
freight  charges  alone,  ve  are  told,  are  considerably  less  shipped  direct  from  St 
Louis  to  JaoKSonport  than  the  same  would  be  shipped  to  Memphis  and  then  be 
re-shipped  to  Jacki^onport.  There  is  now  a  strong  preference  in  behalf  of  St 
Louis,  and  if  St  Iieuis  houses  having  a  trade  and  acquaintance  with  Arkansas,  as 
well  as  those  which  do  not,  would  advertise  moderately,  and  set  at  work  a  judi- 
cious system  of  drumming  to  bid  for  and  influence  the  trade  of  Northeast  Ar- 
kansas, and,  withal,  would  establish  a  line  of  steamers  to  make  regular  trips  direct 
from  St  Louis  through  to  Jacksonport,  they  would,  beyond  doubt,  sweep  the 
•  trade  of  the  country'.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  any  other  market  north 
of  Memphis.  Persons  will  pursue  the  policy  which  redounds  most  to  their  in- 
terest, and-  when  they  once  know  that  they  can  make  cheaper  purchases  in  St 
Louis  than  Memphis,  the  task  of  influencing  their  trade  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  war  has  left  Arkansas  in  a  chaotic  and  unsettled  condition,  and 
nas  broken  up  the  former  relations  between  city  and  country,  between  planter 
and  merchant.  Consequently  those  who  make  the  first,  strongest  and  most  ef- 
fective bid  for  Arkansas  trade,  will  garner  its  profits.  The  country  is  rich  in 
natural  resources,  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  desolation  of  the  war,  and  will 
soon  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  again,  when  her  trade  will  be  an  enriching 
item  to  the  market  that  realizes  it"  -   v 

6.— COMMERCE  BETWEEN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  THE  SOUTR 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  the 
subject  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  that  city  to  the  South  was  discussed  and  a 
movement  set  on  foot  to  secure  its  early  establishment  Mr.  Catherwood  said 
at  the  meeting,  that  he  felt  very  mnch  interested  in  the  establishing  of  lines  of 
steamers  to  run  to  Southern  ports  from  this  citv,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be- 
come permanent  institutions.  On  Priday  last  he  had  fillea  up  several  orders, 
and  to  his  utter  dismay  ascertained  the  steamship  would  not  start  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  thoufi^h  that  time  was  fixed  by  advertisenient  for  the  vessel  to  depart 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  ship  his  goods  to  New  York  in  order  to  reach  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  and  Mobile,  Alabama— the  freight  being  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  New  York  than  from  that  place  to  their  final  destination.  We 
jnnst  do  more  than  merely  establish  a  line  or  lines  of  steamers.  We  must  have 
agents  in  the  Southern  ports,  the  same  as  New  York  has,  and  there  would  be 
no  difiiculty  in  securing  success  for  the  lines  of  steamers.  He  bad  seen  Southern 
business  men  at  the  Continental  who  desired  goods;  and  though  he  was  able  to 
supply  them  all  they  wanted,  yet  he  was  ashamed  to  be  compelled  ff  say  that 
he  would  have  to  ship  them  by  way  of  New  York.  We  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  freight  in  New  York.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  send  agents 
down  South,  as  well  as  to  establish  the  line  of  steamers.  There  are  gentlemen 
here  who  could  subscribe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  if  they  really  feel  an 
interest  in  the  business  and  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia  as  a  great  city." 

*  1— TRADE  OF  MEMPHIS. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  some  citizen  of  Memphis  will  furnish  us  with  the  statistics 
of  its  trade  for  the  present  year.  We  are  anxious  to  publish  the  results.  The 
followinsf  in  regard  to  cotton  we  take  from  the  Argus: 

"  On  the  last  day  of  January  our  reporter  counted  the  stock  of  cotton  in  the 
citv.  It  proves  to  be  larger  than  was  generally  expected ;  but  he  is  experienced 
in  busineas,  and  made  this — the  first  full  count  since  the  war — with  great 
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care.  Cotton  on  the  bluff,  8081  bales;  in  the  shedt  and  preesea,  21,648;  estim- 
ated amount  In  private  storage,  1600  bales.  Total,  29,179  balea.  The  derka  of 
sheds  reported  receipts  decreasing  on  the  Itiat  month,  bat  cotton  aocumnlating 
since  the  news  of  a  decline  in  Europe.  The  total  receipts  of  cotton  daring  the 
month  of  Jannary,  by  river,  were  6575  bales ;  by  Cnarleston  railroad,  8582 
bales;  by  Ohio  railroad,  8476  bales.  Total  by  river  and  two  railroads,  12,988 
bales.  Total  shipment  during  Jannary,  12,128  bales  against  28,728  bales  in  De- 
cember. Shipments  of  the  last  week,  3296  bales  the  week  before.  The  De- 
cember receipts  by  river  were  6902  bales. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments  from  this  port  for  each  month  of 
the  year  1866 : 

Bales. 

.  January »  8,179 

February 9,762 

March 18.644 

April 6,306 

May 16,280 

r  June 11,186 

July .* 13.228 

August 16,687 

September. 18,680 

October 28,624 

November 17,962 

December 22,728 

Total 180,900 

Weighing  84.469,768  pounds. 

8.— ZANZIBAR;   IVORY;    COPAL;   SLAVES. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  New  York  Statistical  Socielhr  we  take  the  follow- 
ing,  condensed  from  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Wm.  E.  Hines : 

The  population  of  Zanzibar  is  supposed  to  be  about  2,000,000,  three  fifths  of 
which  are  negro  elayes.  One  peculiarity  of  slavery  here  is.  that  any  slave  can 
own  a  slave  or  as  many  -as  he  please?.  I  know  of  cases  where  slaves  own  more 
slaves  than  their  masters,  yet  a  master  by  no  means  claims  these  as  his  pro- 
perty, nor  dooe  he  claim  any  moiety  of  what  the  slave  earns  by  his  own  slave. 
These  are  nice  distinctions,  considering  them  as  property.  I  have  known,  dur- 
ing my  residence  here,  of  17,000  slaves  brousfht  from  Keelwa  in  one  year. 
During  the  past  year,  I  presume,  that  10,000  will  be  about  the  number  imported. 
This  traffic  ra  permitted  by  treaty  with  England,  between  Keelwa  and  Zanzibar, 
but  once  outside  of  this  latitude,  English  cruisers  are  always  ready  to  pick 
them  up  as  legal  prizes.  This  island  is  probably  the  largest  dove-producing . 
country  in  the  world  Ivory  is  brought  here  from  Keelwa,  and  it  comes  largely' 
from  the  Lake  Tangancka.  During  the  last  twelve  months  there  was  exported 
to  the  United  States,  say  143,000  pounds  of  prime  ivory,  averaging  more  than 
70  pound^illiard  balls,  say  27,870  pounds ;  to  England,'say  76,000  pounds ;  and 
to  India,  say  260.000  pounds.  This  to  India  includes  every  qiiality,  that  to  the 
United  States  only  of  the  very  best.  This  trade  to  Zanzibar  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  houses.  The  purest  and  best  ffum-copal  in  the  world  is  found  on 
the  main  land  of  Africa,  near  Zanzibar.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  fossil  gum.  It 
•  is  duji^  from  the  earth  by  ne^^roes.  It  is  then  cleaned  with  a  solution  of  soda-ash 
and  lime,  and  put  up  carefully  in  boxes,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  h«me  market 
At  the  diggings  are  not  found  any  copal  trees  or  even  any  si^s  of  any,  and  to 
this  time  it  is  a  mere  conjecture  in  wluit  ages  these  deposita  of  copal  were  made; 
probably  many  thousand  years  ago.  There  are  g^m-oopal  treea  on  the  coast 
and  on  the  island,  but  the  eum  from  them  is  not  a  marketable  article  at  all,  and 
when  mixed  with  the  fossilg^m,  is  always  rejected.  Without  doubt,  the  quali^ 
of  that  drug  is  made  as  pure  as  it  is  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  peculiar  kind 
of  earth  in  which  it  is  buried.  Copal  dug  before  the  rains  is  always  more  im- 
pure and  dirty  than  that  dug  after  the  rains,  because  it  is  more  of  a  surface  gum ; 
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the  ground  has  beeome  hardened  by  the  ootiatAnt  hot  san,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
of  digging.  Just  after  the  rains  It  m  easier  digi^ng,  and  it  is  from  a  greater 
depth  of  earth ;  the  copal  then  comes  of  better  qafuity  and  larger  pieces,  and  is 
feSjly  of  more  yalne :  the  redder  the  earth,  the  better  is  the  gum.  The  trade  in 
oopalhas  become  yery  dull,  owing  to  the  American  war.  Turpentine  is  the  only 
article  suitable  for  making  yarnish  from  it  In  ordinary  times,  the  United 
States  receiyes  the  lareest  quantity  exported  from  Zanzibar ;  next  Hamburg,  and 
then  India.  Most  of  that  to  India  is  re-exported  to  England.  Cloyes,  as  stated 
before,  are  mostly  grown  on  the  island.  Pemba  Island,  about  80  miles  off,  and. 
one  of  the  depen&ncies  of  Zanzibar,  produces  considerable  quantities.  Two 
years  ago,  the  crop  of  Zanzibar  was  1,400,000  pounds,  last  year  2,460,000 
pounds ;  thisyear,  though  not  haryested,  it  is  estimated  at  7,600,000  pounds.  As 
to  iyory,  in  2«anzibar  a  tusk  is  always  odled  a  piece.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1863,  there  arriyed  say,  2,600  pieces.  Now  supposing  eyery 
piece  to  be  enUre,  and  that  eyery  tusk  of  iyory  has  its  piece,  12,600  elephants 
must  haye  died  or  been  killed,  to  haye  produced  this  supply.  Now  it  is  very 
uncertiun  to  find  two  tusks  that  one  is  absolutely  certain  are  pairs.  I  therefore 
think  it  a  low  estimate  of  the  death  of  elephants  to  produce  the  iyory  imported 
into  this  small  place  in  twelye  months,  to  say  tiiat  it  cannot  be  less  than  16,000 
elephants. 

9.— IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  EUROPE. 


llfFOBTS. 

BXFEVSSED  IN  THOUBAIDS  09 
1864. 
V.  8.  Bnxil  W.  I.  E.  L  Med.  Total 

BALKS. 

1866. 
U.  a  BrasilW.  I.  E.  L  Med.  Total 

Great  Britoin 

France. .......... 

198  212 

16     80 

9      7 

1   .... 

6     17 

60  1798  319  2687 
12    206  167  429 

7       98  ^  3   119 
...     21   ...      22 

6     146       7    181 
...       4     24     28 

462  840  181  1408  414  2766 
36    87     83     263  201    660 

HoUand 

7     10      4      80  ...    101 
6       2       1       62     4     76 

G^enoany 

Trieste , 

12     20     24     198      4    268 
1 2    63      66 

Genoa. 

8 

...       7       8     18 
4       16     29     92 

9    18      27 

Spain :. 

12    81 

6     21       9       14    43      93 

Ded*tinterm.  ship's.. 

241  800 
21     40 

89  2289  6673476 
10     392       6   468 

680  430  202  2026  737  3926 
87     66     16     636    17    669 

Add  stock  January  1 

220  260 
42     10 

79  1897  662  8008 
1     278     33   864 

493  876  187  1491720  3266 
24     19       6     666    48    648 

Total  Supply. 

Ded*t  stock  81  Dec.. 

262  270 
24     19 

80  2176  686  3872 
6     666     43    648 

617  894  193  2047  768  8914 
166    40     14     210   47    466 

Total  DeUyeries. .. .  288  261     74  1619  642  2724    862  864  179  1887  716  8448 


10.— COINAGE 
Suntmary  Exhibit  of  the 


Commence- 
ment  of 
Coinaite. 


Philadelphia 1763 

San  Franeiaco 1854 

Mew   Orleana   (to 

JaD.31.  *61) 1838 

Charlotte  (to  M'ch 

SI.  '61) U3t 

Dahnolega  (to  Feb. 

2«.'61) 1838 

Aaaf  OAoe,  N.  T.  18M 

DeoTer 1863 

Total 


OF  THE  U.  S.  MINT  AND  BRANCHES. 

Coinage  of  the  Jftnt  and  Branches  to  tlie  Close  of  the 

Year  ending  June  30,  1866. 

QoU  (Coinage.     Silver  Colnafe.   0>pper  Coinage.   Entire  Cdnagt. 

Value.  Yaloe. Valae.        .    '     Value. 

•  417.679.774  91      196,610.854  48         •  4,889,053  56        $521,179,088  94 
199.788,356  81  4,358,615  99  804.140,972  80 

40,381.615  00        89,890,037  13  70.271,659  13 

5,048,641^50         5,048,641  50 

6,181,919  00         6.121.919  00 

138.061,174  14  1,896,258  78      '     139.957.489  92 

545,363  90         545.363  00 

1807,610,841  36^    |134,755,166  38        #4,889,053,  55       1947,865,061  29 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscaf  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  will  show 
the  sources  of  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  as  deposited  for  coinage,  and  the  re* 
8pecli?e  amounts  from  each  State,  from  the  first  year  of  production : 

EASTERN  STATES.              OM.  SUver.  Total 

North  Carolina. $9,137,690  2»  $41,888  00  $9,179  578  28 

Georgia 6,923,247  89  6,928,247  89 

Virginia. 1,559,786  18 1,569.786  18 

South  Carolina 1,362,969  44  1,852,969  44 

Alabama 200,699  83  200,699  88 

Tennessee 81,406  76  81,406  76 

Vermont 614  00  614  00 

Total  Eastern  States  $19,266,312  87  $41,888  00  $19,298,200  87 
WESTERN  STATES. 

California. $670,061,069  74  $8,683  18  $670,069,742  92 

Colorado 11,406,820  68 11,405,820  68 

Idaho 7,279,889  82  7,279,889  82 

Oregon. 7,268.107  69  7.268,107  69 

MonUna 1,767,871  72  1,767,38172 

Nevada 73,143  79  2,697,198  91  2,670,342  70 

New  Mexico 66,947  63  26  84  66,978  87 

Washington 61,260  49  61,260  49 

Arizona 61,348  60  26,722  00  77,065  60 

Dacotah 7.958  88  7,968  88 

Utah 78,659  14  78,669  14 

Sonora 1,246  00  1,246  00 

Lake  Superior 141,913  41  141,918  41 

Total  Western  States  $598,110,922  98  $2,774,788  84  $600,886,711  82 

Totol  Eastern  States       19,266,312  87  41,888  00  19,298,200  87 

Parted  from  silver. .          2,754,848  64  2,754,848  64 

Parted- from  gold 4,676,678  46  4,576,578  46 

Other  dom'c  sources         8,166,282  46  8,166.232  46 

Total  to  June  30,  *66  $623,288,311  96  $7,393,264  80  ♦680,681,666  75 
Silver        "     "       "          7,393,254  80 

Total  gold  and  silver  $680,681,566  76 
Total  coinage  1798-  . 

1866 947,2jWS,061  29 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTUBES. 

1.— THE  SOUTH  A  FIELD  FOR  MANUFACTURING. 

There  is  (nuch  truth  in  the  following,  which  is  from  the  Memphif  Appeal 
There  never  was  such  an  opening  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  as  the  South  now  presents.  Will  the  eapital 
come  ?    Are  our  people  prepared  ? 

*'  A  system  of  Southern  manufacture,  broad  enough  to  convert  every  staple 
grown  on  Southern  soil  into  fabricated  iforms,  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
a  prosperous  future  can  be  constructed.  Such  a  system  has  always  been,  with 
many  of  our  thoughtful  writers  and  statesmln,  a  subject  of  fond  consideration. 
But  a  culpable  inertness  of  character,  and  the  ea^y  affluence  arising  from  famil- 
iar proceiKses  of  agriculture,  made  the  scheme,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  mere 
text  for  day-dreams.  That  form  of  agriculture  is  past,  the  obnoxious  labor 
which  performed  it  is  dead,  and  now,  the  actuations  of  self-development  and 
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the  aaeurance  of  heayy  divideDdf,  equally  solicit  the  people  at  homo  and  the. 
oapitaliete  abroad  to  the  subject  of  Southern  manufactones.  It  is  a  matter  of 
curious  speculation,  that  Northern  capital,  so  proverbially  alert,  eager  and  saga- 
cious, has  not,  before  now,  sunk  a  shaft  into  this  golden  mine.  We  are  acquainted 
"with  no  fidd  of  enterprise  which  offers  fairer  promise  of  fruitful  returns. 

"  Concerning  the  price  of  raw  material,  there  is  obviously  no  room  for  debate. 
"We  grow  the  stuff  we  design  to  fabricate.  The  factors  may  literally  overlook 
the  cotton  they  are  destined  to  weave,  the  hemp  they  are  destined  to  twist,  the 
tobacco  they  are  intended  to  press,  and  the  suganthey  are  appointed  to  granu- 
late. They  are  at  our  very  door,  and  thus  the  cost  of  transportation,  which 
sways  so  potently  the  general  result.  Is  reduced  to  nominal  significance." 

2.— MANUFACTURES  IN  CITIES,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

From  the  returns  of  the  census  of  I860,  the  following  is  gleaned,  showing  the> 
investment  and  products  of  our  cities  the  preceding  year, 

CAPFTAL   EMPLOYED  AND   VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 

[The  figures  at  the  left  indicate  the  rank  in  the  order  of  product  of  manu- 
factures.] 

City  or  Town.       Osp'l  in  MahTs 

47. .  PorUand $1,684,630 

85.. Bangor 699,000 

18.. Manchester T,2T4,845 

75..CoDcord 884,400 

60.. Nashua 2.814,650 

4.. Boston 18,927,280 

10.. Lowell 14,888,800 

61. .Cambridge 1,886,600 

8«..Roxbury 2,487.700 

91 . .  Charlestown 488,955 

87..Woroe8ter 1,872,600 

16. .  New  Bedford 18,409,400 

40. .Salem  2,477,400 

S4..Lynn t223,800 

24.. Lawrence 7,906,880 

41.:Tannton 2,888,000 


Val.  ofpro,  CltyorTpwn       Cap'IInManTs    Val.ofpro. 

$8,571,806  28..JweyClty 2,572,800       6.70t»,800 

1,050,030  80..Phter8on. 8,069.650 

10,507,828  89.. Trenton 2.871,865 

1,688,478  88.. Camden 766.450 

8,885,067  71..KIiiab€th 818,926 

86.119,018  68..  New  Brunswick....  1,214,600 

18,252,186     8..  Philadelphia 78,818.836 

8JB27.068  ll..Plttsbarg..'. &094.M1 


70.  Springfield 959,000 

26.. Fall  River 4,028.860 

88..  Newbury  port 1,88^000 

86. .Chelsea 244,950 

76..  Gloucester 1,182,160 

11..  Providence. 8^6,686 

86..8mithfi«ld 9,748.800 

6i.. North  Providence..  1,604.100 

96.  Newport 897,700 

88. New  Haven 8,986.665 

82. .Hartford 8,683,200 

46.  .Norwich 2,494,760 

81..Bridgepwt 1,466,400 

68.. New  London 1,879,200 

42..Wat«rbury 8,786.000 


6,455,970    67 .  .Alleghany 1,$58,760 

687,987    68.. Reading 8,785,567 

6,411481    69.. Lancaster 1,286.855 

11,775.641    96..Harrisbarg 626380 

8,967.290    29.. Wilmington 2,776,050 

6.198368     8. .  Baltimore 9,009,107 

a068306    49.. Washington 1,680,090 

8.910,962     8..CinolnnaU 17356,785 

1,785,440    88.. Cleveland 2,001.618 

7,788,619    44..Dayton 1,567,566 

8iajM)0    77. .Columbus l,171,t)70 

971,215    99. .Mill  Creek 827,200 

1,669.019    68.. Toledo 641,220 

1&840,802    45.  .Detroit 8,897390 

4,518.^48    89.. Indianapolis 727,144 

8,818247    74..Evanavflle 675,950 

479.900    66.. New  Albany 614,560 

8,747,794    80.. Fort  Wayne "    4R2,460 

6,288,486    16. .Chicago  6,422.225 

8,572,870    85. .Peoria 2.810,800 

6,678,920    66.  .Qujncy 1,867,150 

1168,588    26..Milwankee 2,878,820 

8,868.876    98.  St  Paul 169.700 


l..New  Yorit 61218,767    169,107,869    92.. Dubuque 479,260 


6. .  Brooklyn  • 12,820,876 

S8..BuflUo 4,649,748 

21. .Albany 6,626,850 

80..  Rochester 4316.080 

19. .Troy 438^974 

48. .Syracuse 8,982,776 

87..Utlca 2,280,070 

88. .Oswego 1616,086 

79. .Kingston 728.610 

6l..Newbnrgfa 646,100 

68 . .  Poughkeopsie 1,612370 

64..  Newtown 700,000 

82..Lockport 685,600 

lOO.HeropstMl 181,000 

69..Yonker8 975,500 

60.. Auburn 1,044,268 

98. .Flushing 886,600 

94. .Cortland. 837,200 

6.. Newark 11,986,540 


84,241,520    87..Dovenport 625,800 

a694,118      7.. St.  Louis. 9,205.206 

9,681,887    12..Louisvillo 4,967,683 

10,167,111    72..  Covington 628,866 

10,446.057    102. Newport 114,000 

8.788,749    18. .  Riclmiond 4,684,61 6 

4,192,549    48..Petersbnrg...« 1,108,660 

4,141,878    97  .Norfolk 1C9.447 

1.846.506    66..WheeHng 1818,000 

8,190,722    90.. Alexandria 860,&V> 

2,762,078    84.. Charleston 742,000 

2,999,000    84. .  Savannah. 902,8  0 

1,172,948    80..Augnsto 627,400 

809,W)0    78. .Mobile  1,198475 

8,615,000    17.. New  Orleans 8,698.746 

8,424,8  0    78..Merophta 790,200 

661,600    67.. Nashville 1,454.000 

005,540     9 . . San  Francisco 8.22 1 .300 

88,647,497  66..  Sacramento  City...       608.740 


6,588,867 

4,101.904 

1154,067 

1,781621 

8,088,298 

186,979,777 

11,^96,474 

2.776,414 

8,188457 

1,826,016 

669,226 

&,602,889 

81,088,617 

8,418,878 

46,486,648 

6L86lt,178 

8.784,166 

1,866.676 

891390 

1,854,566 

8,620387 

760956 

1620,648 

1.878.216 

1386.625 

11.740,684 

4,893,098 

2  879,448 

6,428  248 

1485,836 

667.040 

956,676 

21,772328 

12,988,098 

1748,166 

96,180 

12.8003S0 

3683,677 

447.881 

2,926.006 

751870 

1,064,716 

1,907867 

1807314 

1,8:9.986 

10,926,186 

1671^8 

1,857340 

19,818,714 

1,888,063 


Total $417,129,284  $874,984387 

*  f\it  entire  oonnty  Included,,  except  for  population. 
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8.— PROSPECTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  FACTORIES. 

HKATT  DiyiDBNDfl. 

Tiie  best  evidence  tbat  ean  be  ftirmsbed  of  tbe  proepexity  of  tbe  Eastern 
mannfacturing  companies  during  the  year  jnst  closed,  is  the  amount  of  their 
dividends,  some  of  which  will  be  found  below : 

^  Ckpttsl  DiT.  Per.  et 

Androscoggin  Mills $1,000,000  40 

Appleton 600.000  25 

Atlantic  Cotton 1,600,000  10 

Bates 1,000,000  86 

Chicopee 420,000  60 

Douglas  Axe 300,000  10 

Dwight  Mills 1,700.000  8 

Franklin 600,000  15 

Great  Falls 1,500,000  6 

Hill,  Lewiston,  MainI 700,000  15 

Hamilton  Otton 1,200,000  5 

Jackson,  Nashua,  N.  H 700,000  20 

Langdon 226,000  80 

Lowell  Bleachery 800,000  10 

ManchesUr  Print  Works 1,800.000  16 

Merchants^  Woolen  Company 700,000  7 

Merrimac 2,600,000  28 

Middlesex 760,000  17 

Nashua 1,000,000  85 

Naumkeag  Cotton • 1,200,000  10 

New  Market,  N.  H 420,000  28 

Pacific 2,600,000  24 

Salsbury  Mills 1,000,000  28 

Salmon  Falls 600,000  10 

SUrk  Mills 1,260,900  10 

Washington  Millsw 1,260,000  18 

Some  of  the  companies  made  up  their  dlTldends  upon  the  shares,  ranging 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  share.  It  is  stated  that  the  year  has  been 
the  most  profitable  one  known  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  States^  Over 
$8,000,000  will  be  paid  for  ^vidends  in  tbe  city  of  Boston  alone; 

4.— PORK  PACKING  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Cfurrent  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the  progress  of 
Pork  packing  in  the  West,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

BSOATITULAnOir. 

Iowa 9,000  26,900  64,766 

ininoia .<k 80,600  81,860  166,665 

Ohio 25,668  86,688  *  69,710 

Indiana 62,60^  62,188  98,880 

Missouri 88.900  111,800  190,098 


201,661  818,226  574,606 

Now,  by  adding  the  probable  packing  at  Louisville,  this  city  and  Chicago  to 
the  above  estimate  for  this  season,  and  the  total  packing  at  the  places  given,  last 
season,  there  will  be  furnished  a  pretty  accurate  basis  upon  which  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  final  result  ; 
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Total  padcod  18M-5. 
Ettlmftted  packing  at  the  places  given  above,  thit  season      818,22C        674,606 

Louisville 100,000  92,409 

Cincinnaa 876,000        860,600 

Chicago :   860,000        750,147 

1,148,226     1,767,662 

1,148,226 

Defidt  this  year 624,486 

This  is  equal  to  over  85  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  will  be  anv  increase  or  decrease  at  the  places  yet  to  hear  from,  to  essen- 
tially change  this  ratio,  and  if  this  will  not  vary,  then  the  whole  number  packed 
will  hardly  exceed  1,600,000  hogs.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  their  weight, 
however,  equal  to  20  per  cent.,  we  think,  which  would  make  the  crop  equal  to 
about  1,800,000  hogs.  The  final  result  may  rednce  the  deficiency  from  this  esti- 
mate, but  it  seems  to  us  now  pretty  clearly,  that  the  crop  in  pounds  will  not 
exceed  two  million  hogs  of  the  same  average  of  that  of  1864-6. 


DEPABTMEST  OF  AGRICDLTDBE. 

1.— SUGAR  BEET  AND  BEET  SUGAR,  NO.  IL 

BT  JOHN  KHYTM. 

Having  tried  to  direct,  in  my  first  article,  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
industry  of  making  sugar  from  beets,  let  me  now  give  some  details  in  regard 
to  my  subject  which  will  prove  of  interest  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as  for  the 
enterprising  men  of  all  classes. 

Choice  of  th$  Soil. 

Experience  has  taught  that  sandy  clay  soil  or  a  good  second-class  soil,  with 
porous  underground,  give  the  most  favorable  reftulta  in  raising  the  sugar-beets; 
results  fovorable  as  well  in  quality  as  in  quantity.  Too  heav^  soil,  particularly , 
if  wet,  is  by  no  means  beneficial  for  the  beet  It  acquires  great  weight 
in  such  soil,  but  in  proportion  to  its  sugar  contents,  such  a  multitude  of  watte 
and  other  foreign  substances,  that  its  application  is  not  profitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  New  land  ou^ht  to  be  avoided  entirely ;  and  "  elover"  or 
"  lucerne"  are  better  as  *  preceding  crop  than  com  or  '*  small  grains."  As  * 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  "  the  lighter  the  soil  the  better  the  beet  for 
sugar  manufacture. 

It  is  self  understood  that  the  soil  has  to  be  In  the  best  possible  state  of  cul- 
ture in  order  to  produce  the  necessary  quality.  Experiments  made  at  various 
times  have  proved  that  *'  marl"  is  very  favorable.  The  "  situation"  of  the  soil 
has  merely  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  beet  as  Car  as  concerns  the  "moire 
dry"  or  "  more  wet"  condition  of  the  same.  Wet,  low  situated  spots,  swamps 
and  morasses,  have  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  geographical  situations,  in 
certain  limits,  has,  according  to  good  authorities  on  tiie  subject,  no  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  sugar  substance. 

For  beets  raised  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  north  of  Russi*,  in  warm 
Hungary,  in  moderate  Germany,  and  in  cold  Scandinavia,  show,  under  other- 
wise equal  conditions,  no  difference  in  regard  to  their  sugar  contenta.  Heat 
and  Bunahine,  it  seems,  do  not  exercise  as  much  influence  as  one  could  expect; 
for  it  has  been  proved  that  in  Germany,  where  the  beet  does  not  ripen  before 
the  latter  part  of  October,  which  month  is  rather  cool  in  that  country,  the 
sugar  contents  increase  rapidly  during  that  month ;  further,  the  head  of  the 
beet  which  is  most  exposed  to  sunshine  eontaios  less  sugar  substance  than  any 
other  part  Much  rain,  however.  Is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sugar  in  the  beetp— especially  so  during  the' ripening  time ;  as  thereby 
the  water  in  it  is  conriderably  increaaed. 
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Plowing  the  Soil. 

As  the  beet  id  regard  to  iU  form  belongs  to  thoee  roots  'which  grow  into 
the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  us  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  main 
stem  should  not  grow  in  many  small  branches,  but  in  one  single  root,  and  as 
the  head  which  grows  out  of  the  ground  has  not  only  not  the  requisite  sugar 
contents,  but  al^o  contains  foreign  substances  of  dieadvantageous  influence  in 
the  production  of  sugar,  therefore  it  is  to  be  o'bserved  that  the  land  be  plowed 
quite  deep,  in  order  that  the  root  may  have  full  cliance  to  develop  itself  in  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

Ittjluence  of  Manuring, 

That  too  many  salts  may  not  accrue  by  which  the  sugar  suuetance  could  be 
diminished  it  is  necessary  to  care  for  a  fit  choice  of  the  dung. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  refuse  from  the  beet  sugar  factory  is  the 
best  dung  for  tlie  beet.  Horse  and  sheep  dung  are  disadvantageous,  as  they 
increase  the  nitrogenous  substances  of  the  beet  to  such  a  degree  as  to  afterwards 
prove  destructive  to  the  juice,  especinlly  under  the  influence  of  higher  tem- 
perature. The  best  artijicial  manures  are  "pulverized  bones"  and  "ground 
oil  cake.'  Fresh  manure  does  not  hurt,  but  should  be  avoided  if  other  can' be 
procured. 

Jnfiaenct  of  the  size  on  the  eitgar  contents. 

The  sire  of  the  beet  is  in  strict  connection  with  its  sugar  contents.  "  With 
the  increase  of  the  weight  the  sugar  contents  diminish  in  proportion."  This 
rule  may  be  considered  as  general.  Dr.  Schwarz,  from  Bninswick,  examined 
in  September,  1866,  which  year  was  very  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments with  beets,  twelve  beets  from  various  fields. 

Of   these  8,   weighing  up  to   1   pound,    gave    14.1    sngar. 
4,         •*  "         If      "  "         11.7      " 

6,        "  "        2i      "  "  9,1      " 

So  it  may  be  seen  that  larger  beets  contain  more  water  and  other  foreign 
substances,  proportion  to  sugar,  than  smaller  ones  do.  ^ 

Chemical  contents  of  the  Beet  are^ 

1.  Water. 

2.  Crystallizable  Sugar. 

5.  Cellular  tissue. 

4.  Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  combinations. 

6.  Pectine. 

6.  Gum. 

7.  VegeUHe  fat. 

8.  "Salts*'  of  alkali,  natron,  iron-oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  with  the  "acids" 
of  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  snitpeter,  phosphor,  apple,  clover  and  goUet. 

9.  A  substance  tA  peculiar  acid  taste. 

On  an  average  the  beet  contains  80  per  cent  of  water  and  10  to  18  of  sugar. 

2.— AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Thb  progress  in  agricultural  machinery  since  the  war  has  been  extraordinary, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  things  wliich  we  of  the  South  must  learn  in  regard 
to  such  machinery,  now  that  the  scarcity  of  labor  is  so  great  We  must  learn  to 
economise  in  its  use,  as  our  neighbors  do.  We  must  constimtly  be  on  the 
watch  for  new  improvements  and  new  implementsi  We  njust  take  the  agrieol- 
tural  papers  and  examine  the  lists  of  the  Agreultural  Machinists.  One  of  these 
lists  is  before  us.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  hundred  pages,  abounding  in  draw> 
ings  and  illustrations.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting.  It  is  issued  by  the  great 
agricultural  warehouse  of  R.  H.  Allen  «fc  Co.,  New  York,  well  known  to  the 
South.  Here  we  have  designs  of  bark  mills  and  beehives,  brick  machines, 
boilers,  cabe  niil!a,.enb  crue4iers,  com  mills,  planters  and  shellers;  cotton  cul- 
tivators, gins  and  hariows;  engines,  cotton  gins  and  mills  of  every  tort,  mow- 
ing machines,  plows,  pumps,  reaping  machines,  sugar  machinerj',  threshers. 
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etc,  and  the  list  embraeee  everything.  The  eatalogne  eontaine  full  deeeriptiona 
of  all  these  iropleroeDts.  In  the  seed  and  fertiUzei^  department  nothing  is 
wanting.  It  is  ourious  to  examine  euch  establishments.  They  are,  af  it  were, 
great  branches  of  the  patent  office.  The  produetive  power  of  the  South  can 
be  doubled  if  we  will  resort  to  labor-sayinff  machinerT.     It  is  an  sge  of  pro- 

frees.    The  press  of  the  South  will  dd  well  to  keep  advised  of  what  is  being 
one  in  Agricultural  Machinery. 

8.— THE  GREAT  COTTON  QUESTION. 

FACTS  Ain>  FIGUKES  AEOARDINO  TBS  OSOP  FOR  1865— TBS  PBODUOTrVE  POWER  OF 
THE  SOUTH — ^HOW  MUCH  COTTON  CAN  BE  RAISED — SPECULATIONS  AS  TO  PROBABLB 
PRICES.* 

Cotton  has  become  a  word  to  conjure  with.  Flatus  whispers  it  on  'Change, 
and  the  whole  commercial  world  becomes  excited.  Manv  there  are  who  think  - 
of  nothing  else,  speculate  in  nothing  else,  love  nothing  else.  They  talk  of  the 
fleecy  fabric  when  awake,  dream  of  it  when  asleep,  turn  it  now  into  greenbacks, 
now  into  gold,  and  now  build  with  it  all  sorts  of  castles  in  the  air.  The  cotton" 
crop  of  1860  was  6,386,897  bales,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  consumed  in 
this  country,  leaving  Uie  balance,  worth  at  the  old  emU  helium  price  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  to  take  the  place  of  specie  in  onr  foreign 
exchange.  It  is  not  wonderful  then,  that  cotton  is  re^rded  as  a  product  of 
great  importance,  and  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  expected  to  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  statistics. 

Much  specnlation  exists  as  to  the  probable  crop  of  1866.  Some  look  for  a 
crop  of  three  millions  of  bales,  while  others  again  are  &r  more  moderate  in 
their  estimate,  placing  the  prospective  crop  at  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half 
These  differences  of  opinion  arise  from  the  different  views  entertained  touching 
the  productive  value  of  free  and  slave  labor.  Some  think  that  the  freedman. 
will  be  more  effective  than  the  slave  as  an  agricultural  producer,  whilst  others 
imagine  that  he  will  be  almost  worthless. 

On  this  subject  we  have  been  favored  with  some  calculations,  msde  by  a  keen 
statistical  firiend  of  ours,  which  we  think  are  well  worthy  of  being  seriously 
pondered.  The  data  cannot  certainly  be  questioned,  and  all  of  our  readers  are 
at  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  If  the  figures 
and  deductions  which  we  are  about  to  offer  tend  in  any  manner  to  harmonixe 
commerce,  and  check  the  wild  mania  of  hazardous  speculation,  our  aim  will 
be  accomplished. 

Numerous  correspondents,  who  appear  to  be  interested  in  lowering  the  price 
of  cotton  now  held  by  the  producers  of  the  South,  coolly  state  thai  all  the 
negroes  have  gone  to  work  with  energy,  and  that  consequently  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  present  year  cannot  be  less  tlwn  2,500,000  or  8,000,000  bales.  Persons 
who  make  such  statements  cannot  have  visited  the  outskirts  of  this  and  other 
Southern  cities,  where  negroes  by  thontends  congregate,  and  are  living  in  com- 
parative idleness  and  destitution.  There  are  in  this  city  at  present  not  less  than 
76,000  negro  men  and  women,  who  have  drifted  hither  from  the  rural  districts 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  ima^nary  ease  and  pleasure  of  city  life.  A  similar  story  may 
be  told  of  every  city  ana  town  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
total  number  thus  drawn  away  from  agricultural  employments  is  indeed  enor- 
mous. 

According  to  our  friend's  statistical  table  there  were  about  4,000,000  slaves 
in  the  South  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  was  the  custom,  in  ancient 
times,  to  ^timate  one-tenth  of  every  nation  or  tribe  as  warriors,  or  persons 
capable  of*  bearing  arms.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  there  were, 
at  the  beginning  qt  the  war,  400,000  negro  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years.  Of  that  number,  200,000  entered  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  sword  and  disease  reducefl  their  ranks  to  100,000.    Since  the 

*The  aboTe  arttole,  taken  from  the  New  Orleans  7Vms«,  arrtres  at  the  same  results  that 
we  did  in  the  March  Number  hj  a  different  process  of  reasontng.— Eniroa. 
YOL._I.-NO.  IV.  28 
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dose  of  the  war  mAny  of  th6«e  have  been  disbanded  and  gone  to  the  North  and 
West  The  remainder  are  in  the  army  sUU.  Of  the  200,000  who  did  not 
enlist,  soaie  perished  in  the  Confederate  serrice  while  engaged  in  erecting  forts 
and  digf^ing  trenches;  100,000  are  now  to  be  fonnd  in  towns  and  Tillages 
throughout  the  South,  employed  on  board  of  steamboats,  in  hotels,  or  playing 
the  part  of  independent  freedmen.  Of  the  balance,  25,000  remoyed  into  the 
States  where  cotton  is  not  produced,  and  75,000  remained  at  home  on  the  old 
plantations,  and  most  of  them  may  now  be  found  in  the  field  at  work. 

Turning  to  the  <^posit^  sez,  we  find  400,000  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-fiye  years.  And  how  shall  we  account  for  them  7  Go.  ink  shedding 
Bohemian,  to  the  coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Follow  the  train  of  General 
Sherman's  grand  march  from  the  sea  to  Atlanta.  Go  to  Mobile,  Nashville, 
Memphis,  Yicksburg,  Savannah,  Jackson,  Baton  Rouge,  Monroe,  Shreveport, 
Alexandria  and  this  city.  Yldt  the  graveyards  in  our  towns  and  villages,  and 
ask  who  sleep  there.  It  will  be  easy  to  account  for,  the  disappearance  of 
100,000  negro  women — ^poor.  ignorant  creatures,  who  left  their  homes  to  follow 
triumphant  armies,  but  perished  of  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue  ere  the  bliss  of 
freedom  became  theirs.  We  are  speaking  now  of  grown-up  women.  The 
diildren  who  followed  them  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  slumber  in  unmarked,  nn- 
oonsecrated  graves.  To  seek  guarantees  for  their  promised  freedom,  26,000 
have  gone  North,  East  and  West,  and  125,000  are  aoout  towns,  cities  and  vil- 
lages, washing,  cooking,  or  following  &r  less  creditable  occupations.  This 
would  leave  150,000  efl£ctive  female  laborers  in  the  rural  districts.  Of  boys 
and  girlsy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years,  there  are,  perhaps, 
120,<XI0,  half  of  whom  are  either  employed  or  are  loitering  about  towns  and 
yillages.    We  have,  therefore,  of  available  cotton  raisers : 

Neg^  men 15,000 

Negro  women 150,000 

Negro  boys  and  girls. 60,000 

Total 285,000 

We  must  now  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  white  persons  who  will 
devote  their  attention  to  cotton  raising.  In  the  cotton  States  there  were  about 
260,0«)0  white  men  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  who,  if  so  inclined,  might 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  cotton.  Of  this  number  100,000 
haye  been  killed  or  disabled  during  the  war,  but  their  places  have,  to  some 
extent,  been  supplied  by  the  growui  of  boys.  We  think  that  it  would  be  a 
large  estimate  to  allow  200,000  white  laborers  for  the  cotton  fields  during  the 
present  seasoa    If  so,  we  have  a  total  effective  force  of  485.000  cotton  raisers. 

The  next  question  is — how  much  cotton  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  be  raised 
per  hand  7  Statistics  show  that  ia  1840,  with  a  force  of  600,000  laborers,  our 
crop  was  1,800,000  bales,  or  three  bales  per  hand.  When  the  laboring  force 
doubled  between  1850  and  1860,  the  crop  proved  to  be  4,500,000  bales,  equal  to 
three  and  three-quarter  bales  per  hand.  What,  then,  shall  be  our  estimate  for 
the  present  year  ?  We  must  remember  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  stock  and 
i^icultural  implements ;  that  fences,  gin-houses  and  habitations  need  repair ; 
that  food  must  be  provided ;  that  much  of  the  rich  cotton  lands  along  the 
Mississippi  are  not  yet  redeemed  from  overflow  by  the  rebuilding  of  broken 
levees.  Our  dependence  for  a  crop  must  rest  chiefly  upon  the  highland  farm?, 
which  are  far  less  productive  than  those  of  the  lowlands.  All  things  consi- 
dered, we  cannot  expect  more  than  three  bales  per  hand,  which  would  yield 
1,440,000  bales  in  alL  Now,  if  it  be  contended  that  this  estimate  is  below  the 
mark,  the  reader  wUl  please  remember  that  we  have  made  no  calculation  for 
the  labor  which  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  other  crops — sugar,  tobacco  and 
rice,  for  instance — nor  of  that  which  will  be  turned  to  mechanics  and  stock- 
raising.  These  employments  will  certainly  absorb  all  that  remains  of  the 
physical,  laboring  power  which  the  Southern  States  can  at  present  boast. 
With  all  these  ^Sm  before  us,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  a  cotton  crc^  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  bales. 
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Let  not  the  commercial  and  maaa&ctnring  world  be  deceiyed  by  the  loose 
calcnlations  of  Freedmen's  Bureaus  or  interested  specnlators.  Kor  will  it  do  to 
base  an  argument  on  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  dose  of  the  war — ^that  was 
made  up  f^m  the  eatings  and  hidings  during  five  long  years  from  the  torch- 
man  and  the  plunderer.  The  few  bales  that  the  planter  now  has  he  should  not 
sacrifice  at  existing  rates.  He  need  not  be  frightened  by  a  nightmare  crop  of 
three  million  bales.  No  such  crop  will  be  produced  either  this  year  or  next. 
What  will  be  raised  in  1868  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  enough  at  pre- 
sent to  know  that  we  cannot  raise  a  crop  exceeding  1,600,000  bales  wis  year ; 
and  as  the  demand  for  our  staple  will  be  much  greater  than  the  supply,  the 
price  will  assuredly  adrance.  We  steke  our  professional  reputation  on  the 
correctness  of  our  general  oonolusions  in  the  premises. 

4.— THE  COMING  COTTON  CROP. 

Much  has  bf  en  siud  and  written  respecting  the  amount  of  cotton  that  would 
be  Droduced  in  the  Umted  Stetes  the  present  year.  Some  writers  have  put  it 
as  high  as  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  while  others  have  contented  themselves  with 
half  a  crop.  Our  estimate  is  is  1,200,000  to  1,600,000  bales— what  we  term  a 
little  oyer  the  fourth  of  a  crop— the  fourth  of  the  crop  of  1861,  which  we  set 
down  at  4,800,000  bales.  This  is  a  high  figure,  and  may  possibly  be  oyer  the 
mark. 

In  proof  of  the  corrections  of  our  estimate,  we  will  stete  a  few  incontestible 
facts.  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  have 
been  the  great  cotton  producing  regions.  They  haye  been  relied  on  for  oyer 
three  millions  of  the  crop.  What  is  their  condition  now?  In  the  rich  and  pro- 
ductive territories  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  in  North  Alabama,  what  of  African  labor  was  left  by  the  Federal 
army  is  completely  demoralized,  and  is  composed  of  the  old,  infirm  and  women 
and  children.  The  larger  half  of  the  labor  that  cultivated  the  crop  of  1860-61 
are  absent  Some  are  dead,  some  are  in  the  army  and  many  have  con^egated 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  seeking  employment  more  agreeable  to  them  than  field 
labor. 

In  south  Alabama,  it  is  thought,  African  labor  is  in  better  trim.  There,  the 
absent  from  fidd  labor  are  not  so  numerous,  but  from  the  best  information 
we  can  gather  from  the  productive  sections  of  South  Alabama,  African  labor 
is  much  demoralized,  and  those  who  have  contracted  for  plantetion  service,  can- 
not be  relied  upon  for  more  than  half  the  service  they  did  perform  while  in 
slavery.  Even  there,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  laborers  are  absent  from 
plantetion  service. 

In  Georgia,  we  are  satisfied  not  more  than  the  third  of  the  crop  of  1861 
can  be  relied  on.  Planters  will  make  an  effort,  and  possibly  a  large  surface  will 
be  planted  with  cotton,  but  we  believe  the  labor  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  crisis 
<^  the  crop,  and  as  a  oonseonence,  grass  will  become  master  of  the  situation,  and 
much  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

In  South  Carolina,  as  also  in  Georgia,  the  valuable  Sea  Island  lands  are  in  pos- 
BkMi  of  the  negroes,  and  but  little  can  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  In  the  in- 
terior of  South  Carolina,  African  labor  has  been  greatly  demoralized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  B^ro  troops;  so  much  so,  that  but  little  labor  will  be  jrot  out  of  those 
even  who  contract,  and  but  little  cotton  can  be  looked  for  from  that  Stete. 

These  are  £acte  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  in 
which  the  war  had  left  the  cotton  region,  and  the  disposition  of  the  negro  as  a 
reliable  laborer  under  the  present  system. 

We  have  been  induced  to  write  this  article  from  having  seen  numerous  specu- 
lative opinions  sent  abroad  by  correspondente  and  commercial  firms,  whose  opin- 
ions heretofore  were  entitled  to  credit,  but  whose  present  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  "  situation,"  totally  unfito  them  to  be  reliable  advisers.  When  the  plimter 
could  control  the  labor  at  command,  he  knew  precisely  bow  many  acres  of  land 
he  could  plant  and  successfully  cnlUvate,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  estimate 
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from  former  dftta — the  seaMM  beine  equal — ^within  a  few  thovieaiid  bales  of  the 
amonnt  of  cotton  that  woald  be  prodooed.    . 

Such  is  Dot  the  case  under  the  changed  labor  eystem.  We  are  satisfied  thai 
not  only  the  prospeotiYe  crop  has  been  largely  oyer-estimated,  but  that  the  stock 
of  old  cotton  on  hand  in  this  country  has  also  been  over-estimated.  These  are 
matters  of  serious  import  to  our  pe(H>le  in  a  pecuniary  point  Erer  since  the 
erroneous  estimates  hare  been  goin^  forward,  cotton  has  manifested  a  downward 
tendency  abroad,  and  many  on  tlus  side  of  the  water  have  sustained  heayy 
losses.  Wo  do  not  charge  any  one  with  hari^  int^tionally  misrepresented  in 
this  matter — we  haye  more  charity  for  tbem.  But  we  do  ohanre  them  with  iguor- 
anoe  of  the  true  state  of  the  situation. — F^om  the  Columbm  (5it,)  Stm. 

6.— FENCES  AND  OUTBUILDINGS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  march  of  inyading  armies  and  the  hayoc  of  war,  have  made  sad  work 
among  the  plantations  of  the  South.  Whole  regions  haye  been  deyastated  and 
the  necesuty  for  fences  and  buildings  is  felt  eyeirwhere,  and  a  g^reat  practical 
drawback  results  from  the  scarcity  of  lumber.  Cfannot  this  be  cured  by  the  en- 
terprise of  our  laiqge  planters,  wno  will  introduce  portable  saw-mills,  and  thus 
rreatly  aid  in  the  restoration  of  our  agriculture.  Considering  the  cheapness  of 
ttiese  machines,  it  is  marvellons  that  so  few  of  them  are  in  operation  amons^  us. 
A  thousand  dollars  and  eyen  less,  will  purchase  one  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a 
large  estata  Among  the  best  known  of  these  machines,  is  that  which  is  manu- 
factured by  the  house  of  Geo.  Page  and  Company,  of  Baltimore.  With  their  mill 
and  horse  power,  lumber  can  be  cut  In  sufficient  quantities  for  the  largest  farm, 
and  at  times  when  horses  and  hands  are  unemployed.  One  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  can  be  cut  per  day,  leayiog  the  horse  power,  disposable  for  other 
fiirm  work.  The  South  must  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  labor-saying  ma- 
chines.   They  will  redeem  her. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  FEEEDMEN. 

1.— SYSTEM  PROPOSED  BY  GENERAL  BANKa 

The  year  before  the  dose  of  the  war.  General  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  haying 
command  in  Louisiana,  set  on  foot  a  system  for  the  reflation  of  the  freedmen 
of  the  State,  which  is  yery  elaborate,  and  has  the  merit  of  beinu?  the  result  of 
frequent  communications  between  the  planters  and  himself.  The  system  too 
met  the  approval  of  the  rabid  adyocates  of  Emancipation  at  all  hazards,  and  is 
worthy  of  study  and  preservation.  Although  it  yery  soon  fell  to  the  ground, 
there  are  points  in  it  that  will  haye  yalue  even  now  in  all  the  States : 

Omsral  Orden,  JVe.  28. 

The  following  general  regulations  are  published  for  the  information  and  gor- 
emment  of  all  Interested  in  the  subject  ci  compensated  plantation  labor,  public 
or  private,  during  the  present  year,  and  in  continuation  oi  the  system  established 
January  80,  1868: 

L  The  enlistment  of  soldiers  from  plantations  under  cultivation  in  this  depart- 
ment, haying  been  suspended  by  order  of  the  Goyemment,  will  not  be  resumed 
except  upon  direction  of  the  aame  high  authority. 

XL  The  Proyoet  Marshal  General  is  instructed  to  provide  for  the  division  of 
parishes  into  police  and  school  districts,  and  to  oi^ganize,  from  invalid  soldiers, 
a  competent  police  force  for  the  preservation  of  order. 

III.  Proyision  will  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools,  one  at  least  for  each  of  the  poliee  and  school  districts,  for  the  instmo- 
tlMi  of  odored  children  under  twelye  years  of  age»  which,  when  establishedf 
will  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education. 
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IV.  Soldiers  wUI  not  be  allowed  to  yisit  pUmtatioiis  without  the  written  con- 
Mnt  of  the  oommanding  officer  of  the  regimoDt  or  post  to  which  they  are  at* 
tached,  and  oerer  with  arms,  ezcept»when  on  daty,  accompanied  by  an  officer. 

Y.  Plantation  hands  will  not  be  allowed  to  pam  from  one  place  to  another 
except  onder  such  reg^ations  as  may  be  establlsned  by  the  ProTost  Marshal  d 
the  parish. 

YI.  Flogging  and  other  cruel  or  unusaal  punishments  are  interdicted. 

VIL  Planters  will  be  required,  as  early  as  practicable  after  the^roblication  oC 
these  regulations,  to  make  a  roll  of  persons  employed  upon  their  estates,  and  to 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Proyost  Marshal  of  the  parish.  In  the  employment  of 
hands,  the  unity  of  &milies  will  be  secured  as  far  as  possible. 

VIIL  All  questions  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  until  other  tri- 
bunals are  established,  will  be  decided  by  the  Proyost  Marshal  of  the  parish. 

IX  Sick  and  disabled  persons  will  be  proyided  for  upon  the  plantations  to 
which  they  belong,  except  such  as  may  be  receiyed  in  establishments  proyided 
for  them  %  the  Goyernment,  of  which  one  will  be  established  at  Algiers  and 
one  at  Baton  Rouge. 

X.  The  unauthorized  purchase  of  clothing,  or  other  property,  from  laborers, 
will  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  sale  of  whiskey,  or  other  in- 
toxicatlng  drinks,  to  them,  or  to  other  persons,  except  under  regulatiuns  estab- 
lished by  the  Proyost  Marshal  General,  will  be  followed  by  the  seyerest  punisb- 
ment 

XI.  The  possession  of  arms,  or  oonc^ed  or  dangerous  weapons,  without  au- 
thority, ynll  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

XIL  Laborers  shall  render  to  their  employer,  between  daylight  and  dark,  tea 
hours  in  summer  and  nine  hours  in  winter,  of  respectful,  honest,  faithful  labor, 
and  receiye  therefor,  in  addition  to  just  treatment,  healthy  rations,  comfortable 
clothing,  quarters,  fuel,  medical  attendance,  and  instruction  for  children,  wages 
per  month  as  follows,  payment  of  one  half  of  which,  at  least,  shall  be  resenred 
until  the  end  of  the  year : 

For  first  class  hands $8  00  per  month. 

For  second  class  hands 6  00  do. 

For  third  dass  hands 6  00  do. 

For  fourth  class  hands 8  00  do. 

Engineers  and  foremen,  when  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will  be 
piud  f2  per  month  extra.  This  schedule  o^  wages  may  be  commuted,  by  con- 
sent of  both  parties,  at  the  rate  of  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
crop,  to  be  determined  and  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Wages  will  be  deducted 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  rations,  also,  when  sickness  is  feigned.  Indolence,  inso- 
lence, disobedience  of  orders,  and  crime,  will  be  suppressed  by  forfeiture  of  pay, 
and  such  punishments  as  are  proyided  for  similar  offences  by  Army  Regulations. 
Sunday  work  will  be  ayoideu  when  practicable,  but  when  necessary,  will  be 
considered  as  extra  labor,  and  paid  at  the  rate  specified  herein. 

XIIL  Laborers  will  be  permitted  to*  choobe  their  employers,  but  when  the 
agreement  is  made,  they  will  be  held  to  their  engagement  for  the  year,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Goyernment  In  cases  of  attempted  imposition,  by  feign- 
ing sickness,  or  stubborn  refusal  of  duty,  they  will  be  turned  oyer  to  the  rrpyost 
Marshal  of  the  parish,  for  labor  upon  the  public  works,  without  pay. 

XIY.  Laborers  will  be  permitted  to  cultiyate  laud  on  priyate  account,  as 
follows :  ^ 

First  and  second  class  hands,  with  families,  one  acre  each. 

First  and  second  class  hands,  without  families,  one- half  acre  each. 

(Second  and  third  class  hands,  with  families,  one-half  acre  each. 

Second  and  third  class  hands,  without  families,  one-quarter  acre  each. 
To  be  increased  for  good  conduct  at  the  discretion  of  the  employer.    The  en- 
eouragemcnt  of  independent  industry  will  strengthen  all  the  adyantages  which 
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OApital  deriyes  from  labor,  and  enable  the  laborer  to  take  care  of  himaelf  and 
prepare  for  the  time  when  he  can  render  so  much  labor  for  so  much  money, 
which  is  the  great  end  to  be  attafaied.  No  .exemption  will  be  made  in  this  ap- 
portionment, except  npon  imperative  reasons,  apd  it  is  desirable  that  for  good 
conduct  the  quantity  be  increased  until  fedthful  hands  can  be  allowed  to  ^ti- 
yate  extenslTe  tracts,  returning  to  the  owner  an  equiralent  of  product  for  rent 
of  soil. 

XY.  To  pfttect  the  laborer  from  possible  imposition,  no  commutation  of  his 
supplies  will  be  allowed,  except  in  clothing,  which  may  be  commuted  at  the  rate 
ofJ|8  per  month  for  first-class  hands,  and  in  similar  proportion  for  other  classes. 
Hie  crops  will  stand  pledged,  wherever  found,  for  the  wages  of  labor. 

XVI.  It  is  advised,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  employers  orovide  for  the  cur- 
rent wants  of  their  hands,  by  perquisites  for  extra  labor,  or  oy  appropriation  of 
land  for  share  cultivation ;  to  discourage  monthly  payments  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  discontent,  and  to  reserve  till  the  fhll  harvest  the  yearly  wages. 

XVII.  A  Free  Labor  Bank  will  be  esUblished  for  the  safe  deposit  of  all  aocu- 
lAulation  of  wages  and  other  savings ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  wrong  to 
depositors,  by  official  defalcation,  authority  will  be  asked  to  connect  the  bank 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  this  department. 

XVHL  The  transportation  of  negro  families  to  other  countries  will  not  be  ap- 

E roved.    All  propositions  for  this  privilege  have  been  declined,  and  application 
as  been  made  to  other  departments  for  surplus  negro  families  for  service  in  this 
department 

XIX.  The  last  year*s  experience  shows  that  the  planter  and  the  negro  com- 
prehend the  revolution.  Tne  overseer,  having  little  interest  in  capital,  and  less 
sympathy  with  labor,  dislikes  the  trouble  ot  thinking,  and  discredits  the  notion 
that  an3rthin^  new  has  occurred.  He  is  a  relic  of  me  past,  and  adheres  to  its 
customs.  His  stubborn  refusal  to  comprehend  the  condition  of  things,  occa- 
sioned most  of  the  embarrassments  of  tne  past  year.  Where  such  incompre- 
hension is  chronic,  reduced  wages,  dimiqished  rations,  and  the  mild  punishments 
imposed  by  the  army  and  navy,  will  do  good. 

XX.  These  regulations  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  labor  is  a  public 
duty,  and  idleness  and  vagrancy  a  crime.  No  civil  or  military  officer  of  Uie 
Government  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  universal  rule.  Every  en- 
lightened community  has  enforced  it  upon  all  classes  of  people  by  the  severest 
penalties.  It  is  especially  necessary  in  agricultural  pursuits.  That  portion  of 
the  people  identified  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soul,  however  changed  in  condi- 
tion, by  the  revolution  through  which  we  are  passing,  is  not  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  toil,  which  U  the  condition  of  existence  with  all  the  children  of  Qod. 
The  revolution  has  altered  its  tenure,  but  not  its  law.  This  universal  law  of 
labor  will  be  enforoed  upon  just  terms  by  the  Government,  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  laborer  rests  secure  in  his  rights.  Indolence,  disorder  and  crime,  will 
be  suppressed.  Having  exercised  the  highest  right  in  the  choice  and  place  of 
employment,  he  must  be  held  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  unUl  released 
therefrom  by  the  Government  The  several  Provost  Marshals  are  hereby  in- 
vested with  plenary  powers  upon  all  matters  connected  with  labor,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Department  The  most  faithful  and  discreet  officers  will  be  select  for  this 
duty,  and  the  largest  force  consistent  with  the  public  service  detailed  for  their 
assistance. 

XXI.  Employers,  and  especially  overseers,  are  notified  that  undue  infloenoa 
used  to  move  the  Marshal  from  his  just  balance  between  the  parties  represent- 
ing labor  and  capital,  will  result  in  immedate  change  of  officers,  and  thus  defeat 
that  regular  and  stable  system  upon  which  the  interests  cf  all  parties  depend. 

XXII.  Successful  industry  is  especially  necessary  at  the  present  time,  whea 
large  public  debts  and  onerous  taxes  are  imposed  to  maintain  and  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.    All  officers,  civil  or  mil- 
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itary,  and  all  classes  pt  citizens  who  assist  in  extending  the  profits  of  labor,  and 
increasing  the  product  of  the  soil,  npon  which,  in  the  end,  all  national  prosper- 
ity and  power  depends,  will  render  to  the  Qoremment  a  service  as  ereat  &s  that 
derived  from  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  battle.  It  is  npon  such  consideration  only 
that  the  planter  is  entitled  to  favor*  The  Government  has  accorded  to  him,  in 
a  period  of  anarchy,  a  release  from  the  disorders  resulting  mainly  from  insen- 
sate and  mad  resistance  to  aensible  reforms,  which  can  never  be  rejected  with- 
out revolution,  and  the  criminal  surrender  of  his  interests  and  power  to  crazy 
politicians,  who  thought  by  metaphysical  abstractions  to  circumvent  the  laws 
of  God.  It  has  restored  to  him,  in  improved  rather  than  impaired  condition, 
his  due  privileges,  at  a  moment  when,  by  his  own  acts,  the  very  soil  was  washed 
from  beneath  his  feet 

XXIII.  A  more  majestic  and  wise  clemency  human  history  does  not  exhibit. 
The  liberal  and  just  conditions  that  attend  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  It  protects 
labor  by  enforcing  the  performance  of  its  duty,  and  it  will  assist  capital  oy  com- 
pellinir  just  contributions  to. the  demands  of  the  Government.  Those  who  pro- 
fess aUegiance  to  other  Governments,  will  be  required,  as  the  condition  of  resi- 
dence in  this  State,  to  acquiesce,  without  reservation,  in  the  demands  presented 
by  Government  as  a  basis  of  permanent  peace.  The  non-cultivation  of  the  soil, 
without  just  reason,  will  be  followed  by  temporary  forfeiture  to  those  who  will 
secure  its  improvement  Those  who  have  exercised,  or  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  wiU  be  required  to  participate  in  the  measures 
necessary  for  tite  re-establishment  of  civil  government  war  can  never  cease 
except  as  civil  j^vernments  crush  out  contest,  and  secure  the  supremacy  of 
moral  over  physical  power.  The  yellow  harvest  must  wave  over  the  crimson 
field  of  blood,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  displace  the.  agents  of  purely 
military  power. 

XXIV.  It  is  therefore  a  solemn  duty  resting  upon  all  persons  to  assist  in  the 
earliest  possible  restoration  of  civil  government  Let  tnem  participate  in  the 
measures  suggested  for  this  purpose.  Opinion  is  free  and  candidates  are  nu- 
merous. Open  hostility  cannot  be  permitted.  Indifference  will  be  treated  as 
crime,  and  MCtion  as  treason.  Men  who  refuse  to  defend  their  country  with  the 
ballot  box  or  cartridge  box,  have  no  just  claim  to  the  benefits  of  liberty  regulated 
bv  law.  All  people  not  exempt  by  the  law  of  nations,  who  seek  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  are  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  such  form 
as  may  be  prescribed,  sacrificing  to  the  public  g^ood,  and  the  restoration  of  pub- 
lic peace,  whatever  scruples  may  be  suffgesuS  by  incidental  considerations. 
The  oath  of  allegiance,  administered  and  received  in  good  faith,  is  the  test  of 
nnconditional  feidty  to  the  Government  and  all  its  measures,  and  cannot  be  ma- 
terially strengthened  or  impaired  by  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

XXV.  The  amnesty  offered  for  the  past  is  conditioned  upon  an  unreserved  loy- 
alty for  the  future,  and  this  condition  will  be  enforced  with  an  iron  hand.  Who- 
ever is  indifferent  or  hostile,  must  choose  between  the  liberty  which  foreign 
lands  afford,  the  poverty  of  the  rebel  States,  and  the  innumerable  and  inappre- 
ciable blessings  which  our  Government  confers  upon  its  people. 

May  God  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States. 

By  order  of  MAJOR-GENERAL  BANKS. 

Gbobox  B.  Dkakx,  a,  a.  General, 

2.— GENERAL  GRANTS  VIEW  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SITUATION. 

In  answer  to  the  senseleM  clamor  of  those  who  maintain  that  order  has  not 
been  restored  at  the  South,  and  that  military  rule  and  Freedmen's  bureaus  are 
necessary,  the  recent  able  letter  from  General  Grant  to  President  Johnson  is 
conclusive,  and  it  is  on  that  account  worthy  of  preservation.  Our  space  admits 
of  but  a  short  extract : 

*'  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  the  thinking  men  of  the  South  accept  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  in  good  faith.  The  questions  which  have  heretofore 
divided  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections — slavery  and  State 
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rights,  or  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  IJnion — ^they  regard  as  having 
been  settled  forever  by  the  highest  tribunal  (arms)  that  man  can  resort  to.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  from  the  leading  men  whom  I  met  that  they  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  decision  arrived  at  as  final,  but  that  now  the  smoke  of  battle  has 
cleared  away  and  time  has  been  gpven  for  reflection,  that  this  decision  has  been 
a  fortunate  one  for  the  whole  country,  they  receiving  the  like  benefits  from  it 
with  those  who  opposed  them  in  the  field  and  in  the  cause. 

"  Four  years  of  war,  during  which  law  was  executed  only  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  throughout  the  States  in  rebellion,  have  left  the  people,  possibly,  in  a 
condition  not  to  yield  that  ready  obedience  to  civil  authority  the  American  peo- 
ple have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  yielding.  This  would  render  the  pres- 
ence of  Fmall  garrisons  throughout  those  States  necessary  until  such  time  as 
labor  returns  to  its  proper  channel  and  civil  authority  is  fully  established.  { 
do  not  meet  any  one,  either  those  holding  places  under  the  Government  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  who  think  it  practicable  to  withdraw  the  military 
from  the  South  at  present  The  white  and  the  black  mutually  require  the  pro- 
teetion  of  the  General  Government. 

There  is  such  universal  acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  the  General  Govern* 
ment  througliout  the  portions  of  the  country  visited  by  me,  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  military  force,  without  regard  to  numbers,  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
order.  The  good  of  the  country,  and  economy,  require  that  the  force  kept  in 
the  interior,  where  there  are  many  freedmen  (elsewhere  in  the  Southern  States, 
than  at  forts  upon  the  sea-coast,  no  force  is  necessary),  shonld  all  be  white 
troops.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious,  without  mentioning  any  of  them. 
The  presence  of  black  troops,  lately  slaves,  demoralizes  labor,  both  by  their  ad- 
vice and  by  furnishing  in  their  camps  a  resort  for  the  freedmen  for  lon^  dis- 
tances around.  White  troops  g^erally  excite  no  oppoeitj|on,  and  thererore  a 
small  number  of  them  can  maintain  order  in  a  given  district  Colored  troops 
must  be  kept  in  bodies  sufficient  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  not  the  thinking 
men  who  would  use  violence  towards  any  class  of  troops  sent  among  them  by 
the  General  Government,  but  the  ignorant  in  some  places  might ;  and  the  late 
slave  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  property  of  his  late  master 
should  by  right  belong  to  him — at  least  should  have  no  protection  from  the  col- 
ored soldiers.    There  is  danger  of  collisions  being  brought  on  by  such  causes. 

"  My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States  are  anxious  to  return  to  self  government  within  the  Union  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  whilst  reconstructing,  they  want  and  require  prot-ection  from  the 
Government ;  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  wishing^  to  do  what  they  think  is  re- 
quired by  the  Government — not  humiliating  to  uiem  as  citizens — and  that  if 
such  a  course  was  pointed  out,  they  would  pursue  it  in  good  faith." 

6.— THE  FREEDMEN  ON  THE  SEA  ISLANDS  ^F   SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  series  of  admirable  letters  have  recently  been  written  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  by  Wm.  H.  Treecott  and  John  Townsend,  Esqrs.,  of 
South  Carolina.  In  these  letters  the  frightful  condition  of  things  is  faith^Uy 
depicted,  and  the  Bureau  implored  to  chan^  its  course  of  action,  and  accommo- 
date it  to  the  ]>olicy  and  plans  of  the  President 

Mr.  Townsend  says  :  "  Is  this  thriftless  and  reckless  waste  of  their  property 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  white  population  towards  the  freea- 
men  ?  Or  can  this  vagrancy,  accompanied,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  by  idleness 
and  waste  of  time,  lead  to  anything  else  than  want  and  starvalioti  ;  and  these 
again  to  robberies,  crime,  and  violation  of  the  public  peace  ?  How  fearful,  then, 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who,  being  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  labor  of  the  country,  upon  which  depends  the  sustenance  of  the  population, 
nevertheless,  inaugurate  (or,  perhaps,  only  permit),  a  system  of  measures  which 
make  that  labor  utterly  wortliless,  and  which  must  lead  to  crimes  and  disorders 
in  society,  fearful  to  think  o£  If  these  evils  be  traced,  link  by  link,  to  the 
ori^nating  main  cause,  they  will  be  found  to  arise  in  the  confident  expectation 
which  every  ne^nro  now  cherishes,  of  "  getting  his  share  of  the  lands,*  as  they 
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are  in  the  practice  of  expressing  themselves ;  and  he  thinks  himself  justified  in 
that  belief;  by  perceiying  that  there  is  now  no  discipline  exercised  over  him — 
no  restraints  upon  vagrancy ;  but  that  every  one  can  ramble  from  his  former 
home,  without  any  ostensible  business  or  employment ;  enter  upon  Uie  lande  of 
other  people  on  the  eeaboard,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  rightful  owners, 
and  take  possession  of  such  portions  of  them  as  he  may  fancy,  whilst  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  remains  passively  by,  doing  nothing  to  prevent  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  encourage  it,  by  Uie  impediments  which  it  allows  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  rightful  owner  in  recovering  his  property. 

"  If,  then,  robberies  and  crime  shall  grow  up  out  of  famine  and  starvation ;  if 
these  be  owing  to  the  vort/deseneM  or  want  of  labor,  arising  out  of  the  refusal  of 
the  negroes  to  enter  into  any  contracts  for  work;  and  if  this  refusal  is  based 
upon  exp^tations  to  obtain  lands,  engendered  by  the  action  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  on  the  seacoast,  then  the  verdict  of  all  impartial  men  will  be,  that  that 
Bureau  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  calamities  which  the  want  of  food,  next 
year,  shall  entail  upon  the  country.'* 

Mr.  Trescott  says :  1.  "As  we  have  said,  the  conduct  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South  during  this  war  has  been  wonderful.  They  have,  by  their  general  fidelity, 
vindicated  the  character  of  their  masters  by  such  a  demonstration  as  the  ex- 
tremest  slaveholder  could  scarcely  have  anticipated,  and  the  bitterest  abolitionist 
cannot  falsify.  Their  masters  feel  it,  and  we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,* 
that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  South,  there  is  today  among  the 
former  slaveholders  a  feeling  of  universal  kindness  to  the  new  freedmen,  and  a 
general  recognition  that  if  the  Government  succeeds  in  converting  the  former 
slave  into  a  nree,  thrifty,  intelligent  and  industrious  laborer,  great  as  is  the  boon 
conferred  upon  him,  far  greater  will  that  be  conferred  upon  Ms  master. 

2.  "  While  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  white  labor  can  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  Southern  starves,  it  is  certain  that  black  can.  The  immediate 
wants  of  the  South,  the  high  price  of  cotton,  the  capability  for  remunerative 
production  still  existing  in  the  soil,  all  combine  to  secure  instant  and  well-paid 
employment  to  the  freemen.  Already  agents  from  the  rich  lands  of  the  Missis- 
rippi  offer  for  free  black  labor  such  wages  as  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  except  for 
the  work  of  skilled  mechanics.  And  the  lands  of  the  South  once  restored,  those 
planters  who  can  recommence,  and  the  Northern  capital  which  will  t^ke  the 
place  of  ^hose  entirely  ruined,  will  insure  such  a  return  in  wages  to  free  black 
labor  as  will  exceed  any  return  of  profits  under  the  system  of  freehold  distribu- 
tion, for  it  excludes  the  risk  of  loss  and  the  responsibility  of  ownership. 

"  The  question,  then,  seems  fairly  to  be  this :  Having  made  the  former  slave 
firee,  Will  the  GoTcmment  take  the  next  mo'^t  obvious  and  most  natural  step,  and 
using  the  present  kindliness  of  feeling  in  his  former  master,  and  the  existing 
condition  of  the  agricultural  wants  and  interests  of  the  South,  secure  him  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  ^  well  paid,  industrious  and  independent  laborer,  or 
voll  it  place  him  in  direct  antagonism  to  all  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the 
entire  Anthem  people  among  whom  he  is  to  live  ?  For  to  assign  him  these 
forty-acre  lots,  the  Government  begins  by  an  act  of  odious  spoliation,  and  puts 
him  in  a  position  of  direct  and  hitter  hostility  to  the  former  owners. 

*'  In  the  next  place,  it  puts  him  in  a  p  'sition  where  the  want  of  capital  and 
systematic  direction  of  labor  assure  the  certain  deterioration  of  the  soil,  the  re- 
<Juction  of  the  means  of  support,  and,  by  forcing  the  rivalship  of  white  labor, 
bis  certain  extinction.  And  lastly,  it  places  him  on  the  seaboard,  exactiy  where 
the  commercial  wants,  the  interests,  the  enterprise  of  the  whole  country  will 
not  allow  him  to  remain.  By  fraud  or  force  he  will  be  driven  away.  For  let 
08  ask.  If  the  Island  of  Hayti,  with  its  institutions. and  its  population,  formed  a 
county,  we  will  not  say  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  but  of  New  York  or  Ohio,  or 
even  of  Massachusetts,  does  any  one  believe  that  for  ten  years  it  would  be 
allowed  to  exist  as  an  obstruction  to  the  magnificent  development  of  those  great 
Commonwealths  7  Would  it  not  perish  utterly  and  mistirably,  or  be  traut^ferred, 
like  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  cumbered  the  soil  of  other  states,  to  its  place  of 
sp€«dy  decay  ? 
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1.— SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISR 

Wk  cannot  fail  to  poy  a  tribate  to  that  fore  Bight«dne8s  and  energy  in  the 
South  which,  \n  the  calm  following  war,  is  taking  hold  of  railroads  with  an 
unprecedented  vigor,  and  restoring  theni  and  increanng  them  without  a  paral- 
lel there.  The  conduct  is  one  of  the  first  importance  to  State  and  city  wealth 
and  the  general  welfaie  of  the  r^on,  and  is  no  less  important  to  the  whole 
country.  It  means  the  rehabilitation  of  the  South,  and  pares  the  way  to 
those  exchangee  which  both  North  and  South  are  solicitous  for.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  there  was  not  an  efficient  road  between  the  Potomac  and  the  bay. 
Grant,  Thomas  and  Sherman,  had  completed  the  work  which  Johnson  and 
Beauregard  and  others  began.  In  some  places  the  track  was  torn  up  for  a 
short  diatance;  in  some  the  bridges  were  burned;  in  some  the  rails  were 
wrenched  away  and  destroyed  for  many  miles.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
these  roads  have  been  repaired,  renewed  and  enlarged  very  wonderfully,  so 
that  they  now  drain  nearly  all  of  the  territory  originally  aapped  by  them,  and 
something  more.  The  Oovernmect  has  lent  aid,  to  be  sure,  but  the  credit  is 
*chieity  with  the  South. 

To  day  a  project  is  under  way  for  building  the  road  from  Cincinnati  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  .the  former  city  agreed  to  famish 
$1,000,000.  conditioned  that  Tennessee  would  find  the  remainder.  The  road 
is  to  be  finished  in  two  years.  Another  road  is  proiected  from  Kentucky, 
through  Memphis,  into  communication  with  the  Gulf  roads,  and  another  between 
Montgomery  and  Nashville.  The  road  from  St  Joseph.  Missouri,  to  Galveston, 
six  hundred  miles  long,  is  likely  to  be  begun  before  long.  Another  railway  is 
building  between  LitUe  Rock  and  Memphis,  in  which  General  Sherman  wishes 
to  employ  the  force  of  negro  regiments  of  Arkansas.  A  road  has  been  begun 
between  Alexandria  and  FrederidEsburg,  Ya.,  fifty  miles  long,  runnine  nearly  to 
Mt.  Vf'rnon.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  propose  building  from 
Lynchburg  to  Danville,  Va.  Another  road  will  soon  be  built  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Salem,  where  it  joins  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  roads.  The  Manas- 
sas Road  Company  is  beginning  to  rebuild  its  bridges,  and  the  Leesburg  road 
is  getting  ready  to  run.  A  new  road  will  soon  be  finished  from  Washington  to 
Point  L<K>kout.  The  North  Carolina  roads  are  being  renewed,  and  trains  will 
soon  run  from  Richmond  to  Memphis.  Charleston  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
Ohio  river  by  the  South  Carolina  road,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  road  is  be- 
ing pushed  by  shipments  received  at  Savannah.  The  road  from  Savannah  to 
Augusta,  via  Milieus,  is  due  now,  but  that  from  Savannah  to  Macon  awaits 
awhile.  The  Missis^ppi  Central  progresses.  The  ^gefield  and  Kentucky, 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  Mississippi  Central  and  Memphis  and  Charleston 
roads  had  $1,075,000  appropriated  to  them  at  the  last  session  of  the  Tennessee 
Legislature.  The  Iron  Mountain  road  of  Missouri,  is  being  repaired,  and  the 
Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  will  soon  be  running  again.  The  Memphis  and 
Ohio  road  is  now  running  over  the  Natchez  river  to  Brownsville,  in  the  first 
time  for  some  years.  The  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  and  the 
Mobile  roads  are  both  being  pushed  forward  to  completion. 

Here  are  some  pretty  practical  proofs  that  the  South  is  really  taking  hold  of 
the  most  important  matters,  and  that  a  beginning  is  being  made  for  the  indos- 
try  of  the  future,  which  is  not  more  a  need  for  the  section  than  it  is  a  value 
to  the  country.  The  building  of  railways  is  but  one  branch  of  internal  im- 
provement It  cannot  pro.«per  wilhout  public  confidence.  They  must  be  well 
convinced  of  the  enduring  character  of  peace,  and  persuaded  of  the  eng^rossing 
nature  of  future  business,  who  essay  these  great  undertakings  while  money  is 
so  scarce  there,  and  so  many  obstucles  have  to  be  met  The  existing  energy 
only  shows  what  we  may  now  look  for  in  the  Southern  States,  and  what  a 
varied  and  active  business  will  soon  be  conducted  there. 
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EDITOWAL  AHD  MISCELLANIES, 


Ws  gite  place  cheetfully  to  the  fblloir- 
iog  criticism  on  the  article  by  George 
Fitzhtigb  in  a  late  number  of  tbe  Rktisw, 
entitled  "The  Uses  and  Morality  of  War/' 
It  is  from  tbe  pen  of  H.  A.  Ricbter,  Esq.^ 
antbor  of  tbe  MunicipdUst : 

As  tbere  will  be  fbreVer  good  abd  bod 
men,  gentlemen  and  rowdies ;  so  we  will 
hare  good  and  bad  times,  peace  and  war. 
Hen  are  not  angels;  virtues  and  vices, 
reason  and  passion  make  the  species, 
"bomo.^  Still,  as  there  is  no  morality  in 
rices,  and  not  much  of  reason  in  passion, 
tbere  cannot  be  morality  or  reason  in 
war,  generally  speaking.  Washing- 
ton, a  good  authority  in  war-matters, 
depreciated  all  wars,  except  for  defense. 
Civilization  condemns  dueling,  and  all 
violence  amon^  individuals,  except  for 
self  protection.  We  all,  however,  know 
that,  providentially,  from  evil  some  good 
may  spring  up.  Therefore  a  defensive  war, 
bow  much  j||  may  be  re^tted,  may  be 
far  from  being  an  unmitigated  evil.  On 
this  ground  tbe  defensive  war  of  the 
thirteen  Anclo- American  Colonies  is  ap- 

S roved  by  the  world.  The  very  King 
George,  who  fought  it  seven  years,  w^ 
at  lest  so  much  convinced  of  its  un- 
righteousness, that  be  even  indemnified 
them  for  loaaea  in  negro  property,  a 
most  significant  fact  to  be  appreciated, 
as  a  rare  act  of  plain  common-sense  jus- 
tice, in  all  times. 

llr.  F.  will  be  so  kind  as  to  admit  that 
the  writer  of  these  lines  is  not  indulging 
in  "  chimeras,"  when  he  ventures  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  peace  against  his  as- 
persions, e.  ^.,  **  that  over-fwdfic  individ- 
uals, sects,  nations  become  knavish,  cow- 
ardly, mean  and  contemptible,  depraved 
in  morals  and  intellect,  and  finally  the 
tbe  easy  prey  of  more  warlike,  virtuous 
and  intelligent  people,~that  peace  be- 
gets universal,  cheating,"  etc.  Of  our 
good  people  in  pariicular,  he  says :  **AI1 
education  was  directed  to  money  makine, 
and  we  had  the  best  fed  bodies  and  the 
worst  fed  minds  of  any  people  in  Chris- 
tendom." 

How  is  that  Mr.  F.  ?  Are  our  churches, 
colleges,  schools,  literature  and  arts,  a 
total  failure;  nothing  but  nurseries  of 
eoarse  materialism  or  doUarism  ?  No 
doubt  that  materialism  prevails  among 
OS.  Still,  this  is  not  a  product  of  peace,  but 
tbe  obvious  eftct  of  the  colonization  of 
this  country  bV  enterprising  adventurous 
Europeans,  aU  eager  to  make  a  living  and 
a  firtttne  besides.    This  natural  specula- 


tive spirit  has  been  immensely  stimulated 
by  tbe  unrestricted  industrial  liberty 
(nothing  to  say  of  political  liberty |^ere) 
of  suoh  **  prospecting"  men,  spreaaover 
a  vast  fertile  area,  inviting  to  grand 
exploitations,  alas!  too  often  at  the  ex- 

Sense  of  the  aboriginal  possesilors  of 
le  land.  This  '*  master  passion*'  for 
the  dollar  has  not  onlpr  "  swallowed  op 
the  rest"  as  Pope  baa  it,  and  roused  tbe 
energy  of  tbe  people  to  a  very  high 
pitch,  but  has,  under  a  lax  administra- 
tion of  tbe  law,  also  induced  them  to 
speculate  in  horrible  war.  Thus  we  ^ut 
of  late  again  a  four  years'  war,  of  rapine 
and  conouest  of  the  worst  kind,  as  the 
official  documents  prove.  And  conse- 
quently, the  United  States  have  ceased  to 
be  a  free-will  confederation,  and  are  now 
a  "  republic,  whole  and  inseparable/'  or 
a  new  "  military  nation/*  also  proved  by 
official  documents. 

Peace  is  the  effect  of  reason— state — 
law.  That  among  our  Free  States  a  four 
years'  war  could  be  waged,  so  demoral- 
izing and  ruinous  in  its  effects;  evea 
changing  our  whole  political  constitu- 
tional system,— proves,  that  tbere  was 
no  reason,  law  and  statesmanship  at 
work.  If  anything  is  to  be  complained 
of  the  workiuff  of  peace  in  this  land,  it 
would  be  the  Toss  of  reason  and  states- 
manship, and  the  creation  of  savage 
vandalism,  and  reckless  lust  for  rapine 
and  dominion.  When  *^  noble  woman" 
comes  forth  to  relieve  the  victims  of  this 
war,  does  it,  on  the  other  hand,  not  prove, 
that  tbe  women  did  not  lose  in  times  of 
peace  religious  charitable  feeling?  Mr. 
F.  will,  after  a  sober  second  thoueht,  ad- 
mit, that  the  eternal  wars  of  tbe  Komant 
ended  in  imperial  power  and  despotim. 
War  always  nas  destroyed  the  republics. 
Vide  the  liistory  of  Itome,  Oreeoe,  France, 
Mexico  I  A  republic  whole  and  indivisi- 
ble i.  e.f  a  military  demo'eracy,  will  and 
must  end  in  monarchy,  and  tbe  sooner 
the  better,  to  check  tbe  over-bell icosity^ 
of  war-writers,  war-speculators,  war-par- 
tizans  and  war-hero  worshippers. 

Prof.  Draper  tells  us  in  his  book  on 
our  Future,  that  we  got  up  an  "  imperial 
power/'  Well,  we  got  it  by  war,  ♦.  s., 
brute  force,  and  what  we  get  by 
force,  we  must  maintain  by  force,  as 
this  sublunarian  world  goes.  If  peace 
means  rest,  sleep,  indolence,  as  Mr.  F. 
thinks,  then  he  is  entirelv  mistaken  in 
regard  to  our  society,  tbere  is  never 
peace  of  this  kind,  but  an  eternal,  eager, 
restless  strife,  and  battling  for  wealth 
and    influence.     Everywhere  the  prin- 
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eipal  effect  of  industrial  and  political 
'libeitj  is  an  ardent  lore  of  wealth,  oflSces 
and  power,  causing:  a  fierce,  sometimes 
reckless,  but  bloodUu/  industrial  war- 
fare. That's  all  right,  as  the  species 
"homo"  is.  It  is  prove-bial,  that  it 
takes  three,  some  say,  five  **Jews"  to 
make  one  Swiss;  that  in  the  United 
State!  the  *'Jew"  ceases  withall;  that 
an  Englishman  sends  bis  son  abroad 
with  the  advice:    *^Qo  my  son,  make 

money,  honestly  if  you  can,  but make 

money."  and  that  the  Germans  say: 
*'  Steal  something  to  get  something,  but 
leave  every  man  his  own." 

Thrice  woe,  if,  in  such  a  stirring,  busy, 
energetically  active  society,  government, 
instead  of  preserving  ordfTf  by  a  f^ood 
and  firm  administration  of  the  law  oittis, 
is  indulging  in  chimeras  and  ideals,  and 
is  fostering  avarice,  sectional  hatred, 
rapine,  commotions  and  war,  by  meddling 
with  private  labor,  relations  and  indus- 
trial affairs  in  general  I 

But  enough  !  We  are  at  peace  again. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  it,  keep  it  faith- 
fully, make  the  most  of  it  as  intellectual, 
energetic  men,  and  never  jjlead  for  war. 
Why,  by  all  heaven,  make  in  free  socie- 
etpr  use  of  bloody  savage  violence,  instead 
of  reason  and  statesmanship?  "  No  po- 
litical change  is  worth'  a  single  drop  of 
blood."  so  said  very  wisely  Daniel  O'Con- 
nel,  the  great  Irish  agitator ! 


**  Tnx  camp  has  bad  Its  days  of  soDgl 

The  Bwurd.  the  bayonet,  the  plome, 
Have  crowded  oat  of  rhyme  too  long,   * 

The  pl&te^  the  anvil  aod  the  loom  I 
Oh,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 

Are  freedom**  heroes  bred  alone. 
The  training  of  the  workshop  yltrlds 

More  heroes  true  than  War  bos  known  I 

*' Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel. 

May  with  a  heart  as  valiant,  smite, 
As  he,  whc»  sees  a  foenan  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might  I 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time. 

That  graces  life,  ibat  lignteos  toil, 
Mav  spring  fhim  coorage  more  sablime 

Than  that,  whieh  make  a  realm  its  spolL 

**  Let  labor  then  look  up  and  see. 

This  craft  no  pith  of  nonor  lacks, 
The  soldier^a  ri£fe  yet  shall  bo 

Less  honored  than  the  woodman^s  axel 
Let  Art  his  own  appointment  prize. 

Nor  deem  that  sold  or  outward  height 
Can  eompensate  the  worth  that  lies 

In  tastes  that  breed  their  own  delight. 

^  And  may  the  time  draw  nearer  still. 

When  men  this  saered  tmth  shall  heed. 
That  from  the  ihonffbt  and  firom  the  will. 

Most  all  that  raises  man  proceed ; 
Though  pride  should  call  out,  calling  low. 

For  us  shall  dnty  make  it  aood; 
And  from  trnth  to  tmth  shnll  go. 

Till  life  aod  death  are  understood.** 


"'  To  HjlRpir  k  Brotobrs  we  are  indebt* 
ed  for  their  uaoal  favors : 

1 .  Jamet  Loutt  I^igru.  This  is  a  brief 
biographical  sketch,  beautifully  executed, 
from  the  pen  of  William  J.  Grayson. 
Mr.  Petigrn  was  for  nearly  half  a  centnry 
regarded  to  be  one  of  the  first  jurists  ia 
South  Carolina,  and  his  reputation  was, 
in  the  largest  sense,  national.  Althoagh 
he  differed  always  with  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  State,  he  was  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  classes  for  bis  social  vir- 
tues and  personal  character.  He  ear- 
nestly opposed  secession.  The  present 
memoir  is  made  up  from  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Petigrn,  and  is  prefaced  with  a  finely 
engraved  stieel  portrait. 

2.  Erp^dUiont  to  the  ZamheH  and  its 
THbutaruSf  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes 
Skirwa  ahd  ^yassa^  by  Dq^id  and  Charles 
Livingstone.  With  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. 

The  authors  are  well  known  to  the  lit- 
erary and  philanthropic  world  for  their 
valuable  explorations  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  which  have  appeared  in  several 
elaborate  volumes. 

'  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a 
clear  account  of  the  country  previoosly 
unexplored,  with  its  river  systems,  nata- 
ral  productions  and  capabilities,  and  to 
make  clear  the  misery  caused  by  the  slave 
trade  in  its  inland  phases.  The  authors 
have  spent  eight  years  in  Africa  since  the 
preparation  of  their  last  work.  The 
labors  of  Livingstone,  Barth,  EUis,  Bur- 
ton, Reade,  Anderson,  Speke,  Davis, 
Wilson  and  Du  Chaillu  have  now  taken 
away  from  Africa  its  title  of  terra  incog' 
nUa.  The  Harpers  advertise  all  of  these 
works. 

8.  Frederick  the  Greats  by  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.  The  sixth  volume  has  at  last  ap- 
peared, which  closes  the  work.  It  con- 
tains a  very  complete  index  of  the  whole, 
together  with  several  beautiful  maps  and 
a  steel  portrait  of  Frederick  at  the  age  of 
78,  mounted  on  a  superb  charger.  This  vol- 
ume embraces  the  fifth  campaign,  which 
closes  the  seven  years  war,  and  exhibits 
the  great  statesman  and  warrior  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  his  life.    The 
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aoooaot  of  his  4eath  U  exceedingly  inter- 
ctting. 

4.  MasadL  DnwiU :  a  NotoI,  by  F.  G. 
Trafford. 

6.  Jffnet :  a  Norel,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
aatbor  of  the  *'  Laird  of  Norlaw/'  Ac. 

These  coostitnte  Nos.  266  and  264  of 
Harper's  Library  of  Select  Norels,  pub- 
lished in  cheap  style. 

From  Huao  A  Houobton,  New  York, 
we  receire — 

1.  7%tf  LsUfrt  of  Jfotart,  translated  by 
Lney  Wallace,  with  a  portrait  and  fao- 
aimile,  in  two  Tolumes.  In  these  letters 
is  strikingly  set  forth  how  Ifosart  lired 
and  labored,  enjoyed  and  suffered,  and 
with  a  degree  of  Tirid  and  graphic  reality 
which  no  biography  conld  equal.  There 
are  delineations  of  countries  and  people, 
of  the  progress  of  the  arts,  theatres  and 
music.  The  inspiring  genius  of  Mozart 
will  more  the  world  for  generations  to 
come. 

2.  ChasUlard :  a  Tragedy,  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  The  personages  are 
Mary  Stuart,  Mary  Hamilton,  Damley, 
Murray  Randolph,  Ac,  which  suggest 
the  subject,  the  country  and  the  time. 

8.  Th4  Criterion;  or.  The  Tui  of  Talk 
aboui  Familiar  Tliingt.  A  series  of  Es- 
says by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  The  sub- 
jects are— Inns,  Authors,  Pictures,  Doc- 
tors. Holidays,  Lawyers,  Sepulchres,  Ac- 
tors, Newspapers,  Preachers,  Statues, 
Bridges.  The  Essays  are  of  the  most 
agreeable  description,  and  are  in  the  au- 
thor's best  rein. 

From  Akson  D.  F.  Rakdolpr; 

1.  OMotherDtarJ^irutaUm/  The  Old 
Hymn,  its  Origin  and  Genealogy.  Edited 
by  William  0.  Prime,  author  of  **  Boat 
Life  in  Egypt."  Two  hundred  years 
hare  passed  since  this  grand  poem  was 
ushered  upon  the  world.  It  is  full  of 
power  and  beauty.  It  was  sung  by  the 
martyrs  of  Scotland,  and  has  been 
chaunted  by  the  lips  of  kings,  queens 
and  nobles.  The  style  of  issue  is  exqui- 
lite. 

2.  Life  qf  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D., 


by  his  son,  Henry  M.  Baird,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  New-York. 

The  Christian  world  is  rery  familiar 
with  the  labors  of  Dr. .Baird.  His  exten- 
sive travels  in  Europe,  and  the  works 
which  he  published  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Church  and  of  Protestantism  are 
matters  of  familiar  knowledge.  He  was 
an  able  and  zealous  man,  of  great  indus- 
try and  piety,  and  the  record  of  his  labors 
will  instruct  and  interest  the  philanthro- 
pist, the  scholar  and  the  theologian  eve- 
rywhere. 

8.  TU  B^rfect  Light;  or ^ Seven  Hueeqf 
Christian  Character,  by  Julia  IIL,  Olin. 

Seven  beautiful  historical  sketches  are 
furnished  by  the  author  of  "  Women  in 
France  and  Italy,"  noted  for  their  eminent 
virtues  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life. 

From  Mason  Brothers  : 

1.  Primary  School  Edition  of  Webeter^e 
Pronouncing  IHctionary, 

2.  The  Song  Garden— First  Book. 
Messrs.  Mason  publish  all  the  school 

editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  a 
series  of  school  music-books  progressive- 
ly arranged  for  every  class  of  students, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 

From  Jamis  Pott,  5  Cooper  Unioo, 
New  York: 

1,  The  Churchman^ »  Reaeone  for  hit 
Faith  and  Practice,  by  Rev.  N.  S.  Rich- 
ardson, D.  D.,  author  of  *•*  Reasons  why 
I  am  a  Churchman."  Second  edition. 
The  work  discusses  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  a  visible  society,  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  Christ's  ministry,  the  Christian 
ministry,  American  Methodism,  fruits  of 
modem  systems,  popular  objections 
against  the  Church  answered* 

2.  Sermane  on  the  Boob  of  Common 
Proiyer,  by  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  There  are 
nine  discourses,  by  Francis  Tinton,  J.  D. 
Huntington,  W.  Stevens  Perry,  Morgan 
Dix,  George  Burgess,  J.  Cotton  Smith, 
A.  C.  Coxe,  William  Bacon  Stevens  and 
T.  W.  Coit. 

8.  Uuueehold  Prayere^  for  four  weeks. 
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with  additional  prayers  for  special  occa- 
sions, to  which  is  appended  i^  course  of 
Scriptural  reading  in  the  family  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.  A 

The  American  edition  is  edited  by  the 
learned,  eloquent  and  popular  F.  L. 
Hawks,  D.  D.,  so  well  known  to  Chris- 
tians North  and  South,  and  is  a  mest  con- 
Tenient  compilation  of  the  book  of  house- 
hold prayers  published  by  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Riddle  several  years  since  in  England. 

4.  Th4  Englith  Tjifiguagt,  Elementary 
Primer  No.  1.    By  Francis  L.  Hawks. 

We  are  very  happy  to  announce  that 
Dr.  Hawks  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a 
series  of  this  kind,  and  from  his  eminent 
qualifications  predict  the  greatest  success 
to  it.  No  one  better  understands  the 
English  language,  or  has  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  an 
instructor.  The  principle  to  be  carried 
out  in  these  books  has  worked  success- 
fully with  the  author,  and  under  it,  with 
A  Judicious,  intelligent  and  patient  teach- 
er, the  child  rapidly  overcomes  the  weari- 
some and  disgusting  task  of  mastering 
the  simple  elements  of  the  language. 

From  D.  Applbton  k  Co : 

1.  Origin  of  (fu  LaU  War ;  Traced 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  States,  by 
Geo.  Lunt. 

The  author  is  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
liassachusetts,  which  will  give  an  especial 
interest  to  his  labors.  He  shows  where 
the  responsibility  for -the  late  conflict  in 
large  part  belongs,  and '(whilst  he  does 
not  justify  the  course  of  the  South) 
fastens  it  upon  the  radical  and  disorgan- 
ized  spirits  who,  in  disregard  of  the  Con- 
stitution  and  the  most  plighted  faith, 
kept  the  country  in  continual  agitation 
tnd  turmoiL  He  reviews  the  course  of 
Northern  politicians,  the  press  and  the 
pulpit,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  free  institutions  of  the  country  are 
placed  in  condition  of  greatest  peril.  He 
tees  nothing  in  store  for  the  negro  but 
evil.  '*  If  it  should  seem,"  he  says,  "  to  be 
a  logical  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of 
negro  equality  and  negro  suffrage  should 


follow  even  upon  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  the  colored  population,  the 
question  may  thence  arise,  whether  the 
premises  themselves  were  well  laid  down 
which  could  lead  to  consequences  so 
much  out  of  the  order  of  nature  and 
practice." 

The  work  most  exercise  a  wholesome 
tendency,  now  that  good  men  everywhere 
are  endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  dis- 
jointed elements  of  the  country,  and  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 

2.  Stonewall  Jachont  a  Military  Bio- 
graphy, by  John  E.  Cooke,  formeriy  of 
General  Stuarf  s  staff.  The  volume  is 
published  in  exquisite  style,  with  a  steel 
portrait  of  Jackson,  and  many  handsome 
maps. 

North  and  South,  and  in  Europe,  the 
name  of  Stonewall  Jackson  looms  up  as 
one  of  the  ^eatest  heroes  of  the  war,  and 
perhaps  of  modem  times.  The  magnift- 
cenoe  of  his  strategy  and  his  indomitable 
energy  were  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  foes,  whilst  his  personal  character, 
like  that  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  was 
beyond  reproach.  By  some  he  was  fa- 
cetiously styled  the  inspired  madman. 

In  the  work  before  us  the  author  for* 
nishes  a  full  biographical  sketch,  and  dis- 
cusses the  various  battles  and  campaigns 
in  which  the  name  of  Stonewall  most 
largely  figures,  and  does  justice  alike  to 
Federal  and  Confederate  forces. 

3.  Literature  in  Lettered  by  John  P. 
Holcombe,  LL.D.  The  work  consists  of 
a  selection  from  the  correspondence  of 
distinguished  persons,  in  reference  to 
arts,  manners,  criticism,  biography,  his- 
tory and -morals.  Our  language,  says 
the  author,  abounds  in  letters  which  con- 
tain the  most  vivid  pictures  of  manners, 
and  the  most  faithful  and  striking  de- 
lineations of  character,  which  are  full  of 
wit,  wisdom,  fancy,  useful  knowledge, 
noble  and  pious  sentiment. 

From  Yan  Evrib,  Hobton  &  Co.,  KS 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  : 

1.  The  Old  Guard.  Yols.  1,  2  and  8,  for 
the  years  1868,  *4  and  'o.  The  work  is  il- 
lustrated with 'steel  portraits  of  the  lead- 
ing American  statesmen.    It  is  published 
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in  monthly  form,  and  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  1776  and  1767.  The  Editor 
it  C.  Channcej  Bnrr.  We  know  of  no 
pnhlication  which  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  preservation  of  the  old  principles  of 
American  liberty  and  states  rights,  and 
none  which  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
^ircnlated  and  read.  It  lashes  with  ter- 
rible stripes  ^very  description  of  radi- 
calism and  heterodoxy  in  onr  political 
schools.  We  are  obliged  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  three  handsomely  bound  vol- 
umes. 

2.  7%€  OontUifdion  of  the  UniUdStatet, 
with  Notes  and  Explanations  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  jurists,  with  His- 
torical and  explanatory  Notes  on  every 
article,  by  0.  Chauncey  Burr,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  ffistory  of  the  Union  and  ihs  Contti- 
UUion  (pamphlet),  by  C.  Chauncey  Burr. 

4.  The  NegroU  Place  in  Nature^  a  paper 
read  before  the  London  Anthropological 
Society,  by  Rev.  James  Hunt,  F.  R.  S., 
President  of  the  Society  (pamphlet),  with 
introduction  by  Dr.  H.  Van  Evrie. 

6.  AnU-AboUHon  Trade,  No.  1,  Aboli. 
tion  and  Secession ;  No.  ,2,  Negroism  . 
No.  8,  The  Abolition  Conspiracy  to  des- 
troy the  Union,  etc 

From  the  American  News  Compant, 
New  York,  we  receive  the  following: 

Eoeeniric  I^reonagee^  by  Wm.  Russell, 
LL.D.  These  are  a  series  of  biographies 
of  such  characters  as  Beau  Brummell, 
Lady  Stanhope,  Beau  Nash,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Daniel  De  Foe,  Jonathan  Swift, 
Lady  Montague,  John  A^methy,  etc., 
etc  The  work  is  a  most  popular  and 
readable  one,  and  will  undoubtedly  go 
through  a  very  heavy  edition. 

We  are  indebted  to  Frank  Mooer, 
Editor  of  the  Rebellion  Record,  for  a  copy 
of  his  very  handsomely  executed  and  is- 
sued work,  eotiUed,  Diary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,    2  vols,  in  one. 

The  material  for  these  volumes  is  taken 
from  Whig  and  Tory  newspapers  pub- 
lished during  the  war,  and  is  very  curious 
and  often  amusing.  Private  diaries  and 
contemporary  writings  are  also  consulted. 


Mr.  Moore  made  free  use  of  the  collections 
/>f  the  New  York  and  other  Historical 
Societies,  and  his  work  will  undoubtedly 
find  a  place  in  every  American  library. 

From  Oranqr  Jodd  k  Co. : 

1.  Myeteriee  of  Bee  Keeping,  This 
volume,  by  M.  Quimby,  practical  bee 
keeper,  contains  the  result  of  twenty-five 
years*  experience.  He  gives  directions 
for  using  the  movable  comb  and  box 
hive,  together  with  improved  methods  of 
propagating  the  Bee.  Such  a  work 
should  be  on  the  table  of  every  Southern 
cultivator,  now  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
diversify  our  industry. 

2.  The  Rural  Annval  and  Horticultural 
Direotoryy  1866.  This  is  a  cheap  almanac, 
of  much  value  to  farmers,  and  is  from  the 
office  of  the  American  agriculturist  one 
of  the  best  journals  for  the  farm,  garden, 
and  household. 

From  J.  SMrrs  Homans,  Editor  Bankers' 
Magazine : 

The  MerehanVe  and  £anier*8  Almanne 
for  1866.  This  has  been  noticed  by  us 
before.  It  contains  lists  of  National  and 
State  Banks,  and  Private  Bankers,  all 
over  the  world;  names  of  Cashiers, 
Savings  Banks,  lists  of  standard  works 
for  Bankers,  and  prices  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  etc. 
The  daily  price  of  gold  for  four  years  is 
given,  and  engravings  representing  lead- 
ing banking  buildings  in  our  country  and 
Europe.    Price,  $2. 

From  Tiffany  k  Co.,  New  York.  Their 
circular :  The  magnificent  accumulations 
of  valuables  and  gems,  which  are  present- 
ed by  some  of  the  large  establishments  at 
the  North  are  truly  bewildering  to  the 
observer.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  war 
seem  to  have  had  no  effect.  They  are  as 
grand  and  as  gorgeous  as  if  peace  and 
prosperity  had  never  ceased  to  smile. 
The  house  ofTiffuny  &  Co.  is  one  of  these. 
They  have  added  new  branches  to  their 
vast  business.  That  of  fancy  stationery, 
of  which  they  send  us  the  circular,  is  the 
last. 

The  large  stock  has  been  selected  with 
an  especial  regard  to  prevailing  fancies, 
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firom  the  best  doxnestio  assortmeDts  and 
the  celebrated  hoases  of  De  La  Rue  &  Co., 
of  London  ;  Marion,  Bertot,  and  others, 
of  Paris,  and  various  European  manu- 
facturers. 

In  the  specialty  of  mooogramatio  illns- 
trations  thej  have  the  semcee  of  an 
artist,  whose  skill  and  genius  are  well 
known,  and  in  card  designing  and  en- 
graving, the  printing  of  illuminated 
initials  and  borders,  and  the  general 
decoration  of  cor^espondenoe  papers, 
their  st^le  is  exquisite,  as  it  is  also  in 
monograms,  heraldic  insignia,  etc 

Judge  Oajarre's  excellent  Comedy  of 
Errors,  entitled,  Dr.  Bluff  in  SusHa,  will 
be  appropriately  noticed  by  us  in  another 
issue. 


Please  note  directions  on  the  4th 
page  of  Cover  to  subscribers,  post- 
masters and  agents,  and  will  all  the 
friends  of  the  Rbvikw  aid  the  Editor  in 
re-establishing  the  work  upon  its  former 
flourishing  foundation  ? 

The  addresi  of  the  Editor  will  be 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Articles  upon  the  condition  and  pro- 
perty of  the  South,  and  upon  the  work- 
ings of  emancipation,  are  solicited. 

^y  The  OflBce  of  the  Rkvikw  at 
Nashville,  and  the  Branch  Office  in  New 
York,  will  execute  orders  upon  receipt 
of  the  funds,  with  small  oommissions,  for 
any  articles  of  Southern  or  Northern 
manufacture  advertised  in  its  pages,  or 
any  other  articles  which  may  be  required 
by  planters,  farmers,  interior  dealers  and 
others.  It  will  also  act  as  agent  for  the 
sale  of  country  estates,  which  upon  the 
receipt  of  five  or  ten  dollars,  will  be 
mentioned  more  or  less  fully  at  the  close 
of  the  Editorial  columns. 

gy  Errata,  February  No.  :  Mr. 
Stein  is  made  to  use  the  word  '*  embank- 
ment,'' on  page  186,  2d  line,  instead  of 
■ "  embouchure ;"  page  187,  line  86,  read 
**bank  it  up"  and  in  two  places  read 
<* assumed"  instead  of  "assured;"  page 
189,  line  48,  read  "  Hydrodgnoinics." 


DEBOWS  REVIEW  ADVEETISINa 
INDEX. 
All  advertisements  in  the  Rbtikw  will 
be  regularly  noted  in  this  index.  Our 
terms  are  the  same  as  before  the  war» 
and  considering  the  large  circulation  oC 
the  Rxvixw  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
and  especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
its  limits  should  be  occupied.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  South,  and 
those  having  lands  for  sale,  would  do 
well  to  imitate  in  advertising  the  enter- 
prise of  Northern  cities.  Our  pages  are 
open  to  all,  and  it  is  from  this  source 
only  that  the  Rbvibw  can  be  made  re- 
munerative. 

Advertisiog  Agency— O.  P.  Rowall  &  Co. 

AgricoUanl  Implements— MachJnery—Fertlltotfri 
— Seed.eto-R.  H.  Allen  lb  Co. ;  D.  Landreth  t 
lb  Son ;  Baueh  &  8(ins ;  Oraham,  Emlen  h 
Passmore ;  Elwauger  &  Barry ;  Joho  B.  Sardv; 
C.  H.  Slocomb,  New  Orleans :  John  S.  B«ecM 
&  Cu.;  AUen  &  Needles. 

Books.— School  Books,  etc  —  Bleelock  It  Co., 
New  Orleans ;  James  Potts. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— John  Slater. 

Bankers.— Doocan,  Sherman  lb  Co. ;  E.  Q.  BeU. 

Charleston  AdTertisement.— One  PH|:e. 

Commission  Merchants.— Dolian,  Carroll  k  Co. ; 
Chnrch,  Darnels  lb  Co. 

Clocks.— Jamas  Barber. 

Clothing,  Shirts,  lie.— Henry,  Moore  lb  Chenong  ; 
S.  N.  Moody  ;  F.  Derbey  It  Co. ;  Harlem  ft 
Oo. 

Dry  Gjods.— Batler,  Broom  It  Clapp. 

Engravers.— J.  W.  Orr. 

Express  Co.— Soothem. 

Fancy  Goods.— C.  F.  A.  Hvirich. 

Furnishing  Goods.- Wlndle  It  Co. 

Qrocera.— BaskerTille.  Sherman  It  Co. 

Hardware.— Geo.  Wolfe  Oroee ;  C.  H.  tlocomb. 

Insarance.— JEtna  Insurance  (!o..  New  York ;  Ao- 
ctdental  Insurance  Co. 

Iron  Sate.— Herring  lb  Co. 

Jewelry.— Tiffany  lb  Co. ;  Ball,  Black  k  Co. :  J. 
M  BowonkCo. 

Law  Cards.— W.  W.  Boyce ;  Ward  k  Jones. 

Land  Aganciee.— American  Land  Agency  .  O.  F. 
Kroll  k  Co. ;  W.  H.  Quincey. 

Machinery.— Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  ke.— 
Thomas  Gannon,  Jacob  Schanck  :  Thovnas  B. 
Bodler  k  Co.,  New  Orleans  ;  Wm.  Montgom- 
ery ;  Poole  k  Hnnt :  E.  M.  lyens,  New  Or* 
leans  ;  John  H.  Haskell ;  Jas.  A.  Robinson ; 
J.  Wyatt  Held. 

Medicines.— Radwav  k  Co.;  Aleock's  Ponras 
I'lasters  :  Branareth's  Pills :  Tarrant's  Ape- 
rient; Thorn's  Extract  id  Copaiba,  B.  W. 
Merwlo. 

Musical  Instruments.— Zogbaom  k  FairdhUd. 

Organs.— Mason  k  Hamlin. 

Pianos.— Knabe  k  Co. 

Photographers.— S.  Anderson. 

Scales.— Fairbanks  k  Co. 

Straw  Goods.— Bostwick,  Sabin  k  Clark. 

Stationers.- E.  R.  Wegener,  New  Orleans ;  Frtm- 
cis  k  Loulrel. 

Sewing  Mschines.— Singers. 

Steel.— Sanderson  Brothers  k  Oo. 

Washing  Machines,  Wringers,  kc-Oakley  4t, 
Keating ;  B.  C.  Bruwmng.     ,     . 

Yeast  Powders.- B.  T.  Babbit.       ^ 
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SOLUBLE  FACIFIG  fiUANO; 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 


The  I'aciiio  Guano  reEembles  Peru^'iao  Guano  m  npjienrftnce,  odor  and  c«ii 
position,  tho  ftiBj^renco  bein^  in  tUc  propnrtlotifl  only  of  lUe  eame  elctnent^  of 
fertiUty*    Tlie  ft>l!e>wtu^  compfirtson  will  i^how  tbo  composUion  of  eneh  : 


PEKUVIAN  GUAIfO  contain*  organic, 
mtjaal  matter,  $Q  per  cent.,  7 iddinf  azs. 
mcpiiL^  12  10  15  por  cbdI, 

PkQSpbate  oi  lilmtif  25  to  as  per  c«nt., 
A  la  S  of  whtck  ar*  Balublci* 


FACirlO  GUAHO  contains  orcanie 
anlima]  mattor  25  to  40  per  CAOt^  |d«]diQi| 
amjaaiiU  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Fhospbatv  of  Limt «  40  lo  4d  per  ««al^ 
13  to  lA  ol  which  arfl  tolubts* 


Frouj  thU  compaiiaon  il  will  b&  »*ren,  th»t  while  Piiriirlaa  GuHti^  i?(>ntalria  tnofw  amfsoaiii 
tho  J*li<?]nd  I'^ntelnB  Dftrly  twice  tha  cjuJimSty  of  tJHn  Tar  tiif»ne  ^^scniial  clf^mpiitw  *f  foJoU^ 
AHit  bone  rbo»p^Evtt}  bf  IJixie.  It  ia  now  ffitzililij^hcd  Wjcud  Cfifilrovcrsy*  Ihat  tb«  TaliiA  uf 
ftiii[]iQn/a  iu  gQaoo  It  iimfteil  cblpfly  to  Its  iolrt^til  ^ffi^ts  on  Iha  i^ftrLhy  phi^plsatep;  1i^>ia« 
huTifi^,  04  in  thli  f(iiaao,  fo  )Arg#  a  por  ceiiL  or  th<*  f^orttiy  pho^tthaita  alr^^afty  toliLl^lia  la 
wat«f,  tli4  tarf  cr  pi:r  catiL  of  ntntiiDnla  oan  b<>  i!l«prnK«td  witli. 

Hi  LI  ULldltlanftl  qa&ntitf  of  «^U'tbj?  aiid  to)aMft  r>hc^pbati»  of  I  true  futind  In  lbt»  ruann,  inori 
thna  c^mp^aiatea  for  iha  iliO'e/ctice  \n  timjjio»{ar'^'ttpe&it.\}y  when  wl^  eon^klrr  tUt  faet  waicA 
ifl  DOW  ettabtkhrd  hj  tlia  btet  {kuLborUy,  tbal  nn  ncre  af  cultiratckl  frotl  rcri'lvi-a,  by  sl»or|ift1«i 
from  ilia  f^tmoipbere,  frvin  rtin  Jind  i]f:wjk^mQre  ttntinonin  thjui  It  C4HiDiaf4  hymsf  etvf^ 
^^f  Sat  on  LUiiifi  y^L  Laws  qf  Ha^hiSfidru- 

Th<J  flt-ftct  Id  PeniTlan  Guino  nai^neAtltmablj  nrt^ei  from  iti  doBclenoF  la  eartbf  l*lMifphal« 
er  Lime ;  and  U  k  a  f»ct  dpubid  ot  di?nvuii  strati  an,  tbat  tinlcfti  appli^i  la  lats^i-  <invit1llc« 
than  iri  co&t  %%1]1  lu%tiTj,  ita  cuatlTiuctl  iii«  inuitTi^a't  to  rxhunitEon,  hccanse  it  d^K-t  not  eam- 
p^'Eirtiitfi  ib«  »iiti  f^tr  itt  9oBi  •iLfiUkinirfl  Iq  produdat;  tho  o-opL  f^aeldc  Gtia.na,  oa  ti'O  caritjrarj, 
whlla  its  effects  fully  fqunl  PfrurJan,  more  tliSB  f.omp(miuit«»  for  tbU  josi^  bjr  ti!«i^Ti;i  (if  lu 
IflFiro  per  ci-aL  of  kmihj  pbotptiatea  ;  heiie^  InciuftE^d  fi^rtHltj  moit  fi^Uow  lU  u**. 

'fhe  price  of  till i  pnaaij  Ji  but  littt^  in^r*  than  oaa  half  tho  prieu  dt  Pernvian.  vbll*  tta 
ae^u^f  tsalne  t»  abtoiuUip  i^rArjf^r,  fur  tbe  rc&A^cn  sboro  luincd.  Tbie  fdai^o  mantfcata  aU 
the  roMisrtable  JWtftfltf  of  lVrtirl*n  ;  but  »i  U  furnliliea  uioru  a^taal  nonriftbmeat.  It  Hasulaa 
aad  triRtUfvii  the  ctoj^  better,  whvth&r  nf  «fi4on^  l^ibaccfj^  ur  wb<*at.  Kvory  can o  of  tbJ*  twuhi 
U  »ahjecle4  Ut  careful  anal^HEp,  bf  Dr.  A,  9nr,Twi1e:n  Pl^ott,  of  thla  cfly,  whlcJi  amudfe  «*  » 
fiLmtite«  *>r  Its  valTji*^  befcirQ  mIb..  Th*  i'duf/Ls  Pttmfio  fftiana  wlil  ha  fijrnl.<fh«d  to  ih» 
pluitfTtof  tlke^outb  tbron^'h  ivgtsacipi  eiLabllalied  In  VU  8iiiith«ni  mark^ta.  Ertr/  tn^  Ik 
braaded  witb  the  nam*  of  tha  aad<^Tftlcii«dt  to  wtiom  f:umEiiiuiicilioii»  mtut  ba  rnddresMvl 

JOHN   S.  REESE    &.   CO., 

0«ii6f«!  if  eiU  for  Fadfio  (kano  Ca.,  fiolUmon^  114 


Guaranteed  Free  from  Adulteration. 

Tbe  Importaocd  to  agrlcqltonj  of  ihH  impn>T«'d  iiTCparBlion  nf  fl^me  as  a  fi^rtMlxcri^iinaQtba 
ckUmaCf  if.  Tho  hnptrfeet  etitiditiob  in  which  hont  was  noec^^arllf  uaeij;  by  i-^asun  id  Ha 
Impos^lbUUj  of  r«i*Jiiolng  ft  to  dna  poiiPder,  wa*  a  serlaus  dmwbpiak  to  Ua  uw  and  vAlue.  Karir, 
bowtfUff,  thin  41fficullT  li  efftcHinlly  oTcrrfliru',  bv  a  rc<^rTit  npfilicutlati  of  macblaerT,  whjcli 
rcdatjea  raw.  qnattfameib  aaburnt  b»nc»to  the  cucidltlon  i»f  flmjr,  Tho  value  of  bono  is  that 
fncr>i?a»d  fully  one  hiindr«d  per  cant,,  iii&klrvjr  tt  aa  rnpEd  in  tUi  Action  ns  dlBAoUt^d  bOTtn.  Thtt 
iip>De  la  ontj'-tbtrU  *rguiiFo  Aiilrnal  inatterH  yl^liUn^  npuu  dt-compoaUJod  foor  «ml  11  btlf  p«f- 
ccnc,  atfimonliL  Tbo  nipld  da  oom  poet  Hon  bt  np  by  rrae^uj  of  the  riiinntd  dlTii.}on  of  partl- 
dieB  dlfteng^a^ti  Ua  ^artby  pha»phat«a,  Te&dtHng  U'iuinuHllatf  ly  cfftctl^^.  \Va  ^rarfattt  thli 
boti«  to  la  absniatt^^  /"«"*p  and  iHlI  giro  a  muaoy  cuamntee  to  that  effect  whta  d^iirad.  It 
If  praei^on^  only  by  the  Jloaton  Millfng  and  Misntifoctii'Hn;^  C^u  uhoar«  ttaa  fttteiitc#a  and 
ownra  <if  the  liiipruved  trinclilritjr7  by  mhkh  It  it  pnlverJzetL  Thc«  «nlll»  wera  fnTODtrd  »»d 
are  maanfacturcJ  i^f  pi-clally  f<vr  red uelai:  cold  ouartz  end  oj\'i,  biit  ara  eqoaUy  adaptt^  ^r  tha 
mlwve  piij-pise.  Tbl»  artTcle  li  eold  in  all  the  floothern  tnarki^lB  by  Ttgulm-lT  tppatntcd  aiea- 
ciei^  and^by  thejander*li;ne<L    BT#ry  padls^ce  Lm  bmnded  with  tbe  CoJa  trade  maik,  wMob  la 

JOHN   S.  REESE   Sl   CO., 

GaiMral  A^enti  hr  Santhei^  Btatea,  BaltiiBarai  Mi- 


tbe  fuajranlcta  of  ^iaulooneu^ 


l^lf. 
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ABT.  L^OMIHtCE  AND  FfflANCE  IK  fflSTORT.-m  H. 

We  can  only  advert  to  the  most  noteworthy  phenomena  ol 
the  operation  of  Commerce  and  Finance  in  effectuating,  or 
affecting,  the  grander  changes  of  History,  and  then  hurry  on. 
It  ia  worth  inquiriDg — ^for  we  are  not  aware  that  the  inquir]f 
has  ever  been  distinctly  made — how- far  the  long  retentioti  of 

g>wer  by  Augustus,  and  his  firm  constitution  of  the  Imperial 
overnment,  were  favored  by  the  stability  which  the  Empiro 
Festered  to  tke  finances  o£  Borne,  by  the  encouragement  which 
peace,  und^r  the  strong  arm  of  a  military  despot,  extended  to 
commerce,  and  by  the  security  which  it  afforded  to  the 
industry  and  enterprise,  cherished  and  recompensed  by  it. 
*^Z^Empirej  e^est  lapairy  The  Empire  of  Augustus  was  the 
peace  of  the  world.  '^  Pax  RomanaJ^  The  toird  closing  of 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  no  longer  the  trivial  symbolism  of 
the  conoition  oi  a  single  city.  It  was  a  most  serious  and 
solemn  erent,  and  marl^  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  History  of  Humanity. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  profound  implication  of  financial  impulses 
with  other  causes  of  Civil  War,  that,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Antony,  the  restoratioB  of  domestic  peace  and  the  dosing  of 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  the  value  of  property  doubled  at  Bcxme, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  fell  to  two-thirds  of  what  it  had  recently 
been«  With  the  decline  of  the  Empire  the  rate  of  interest  rose 
again  to  a  frightful  disproportion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  de* 
creea  of  CooBtanline  on  the  subject.  The  reign  of  Au^^tna, 
too,  was  as  remarkable  for  the  augmeatation  of  public  and 
private  revenues,  and  for  the  mnltipdieation  of  productions,  as 
m  France  has  been  that  cf  Louis  Napoleon  nimself.  Like 
Louis  Napoleon,  too,  the  Emperor  Augustus  diligently  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  bis  private  fortunb,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
VOL.  I.-NO.  V.  29 
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anecdotes  of  Suetonius,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Ancyrane 
Inscription.  In  that  memorable  and  instructive  monument  he 
punctiliously  announces  to  posterity  the  vast  sums  which  he 
nad  brought  into  the  exhausted  Treasury  of  the  State ;  the 
large  amount  of  taxes,  diKes,  and  benevoleaces  which  he  had 
remitted;  the  ample  expenditures  devoted  to  public  works; 
the  liberal  donations  made  by  him  to  colonies  and  municipali- 
ties ;  and  the  numerous  and  bountiful  distributions  of  sub- 
sistence and  money  bestowed  upon  the  people  from  his  public 
purse.  The  sums  are  all  specified,  with  the  precision  of  a 
transcript,  from  the  account-books  of  a  bank,  but  it  would 
avail  nothina  to  our  purpose  to  report  the  figures  here.  If  he 
had  no  Cre(m  Mobilier  at  his  back,  as  the  agent  and  screen  of 
his  financial  schemes,  he  proved  himself  as  able  and  successful 
a  financiit*  as  Isaac,  or  Emile  P6reiro,  6r  any  of  the  house  of 
Abraham,  and  developed  prodigiously  the  public  revenues  and 
his  own.  The  marked  prominence  wnidi  is  given  by  Augustus 
to  the  financial  transactions  of  his  long  reign  in  the  unique 
record  of  the  Lapis  Ancyranus,  may  assure  us  both  of  the 
financial  disturbances  which  attendea  and  preceded  the  long 
Civil  Wars,  and  the  immense  financial,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial advancement  which  characterized  the  Empire.  At  any 
rate,  this  prominence  reveals  what  was  held  to  be  in  conr 
temporary  estimation,  the  principal  claim  of  the  Emperor  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  Bomau  world,  and  what  was  the  principal 
cause  of  that  adhesion  to  his  authority  which  rendered  nis 
sovereignty  so  acceptable  -and  peaceful  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antony.  The  suggestions  of  this  lapidary  testimony 
may  also  impress  most  strongly  upon  our  mmds  the  general 
importance  of  financial  and  commercial  influences  in  History, 
and  their  special  importance  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
Uie  movement  which  transmuted  the  IComan  Republic  into  the 
Eoman  Empire. 

**  If<m  Togumam  di  lor,  ma  guarda,  #  p<ij9€L,** 

We  cannot  discuss  these  great  events,  and  their  various 
causes;  we  can  take  only  one  nasty  glance,  and  pass  to  other 
examples. 

The  immeasurable  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  Romans, 
which  were  amazing  under  the  latter  Republic,  but  became 
almost  incredible  under  the  Empire,  created  a  rapid  and  ac- 
celerating reflux  of  the  tides  of  gold  and  silver  to  India,  and 
the  further  East ;  and,  while  they  impoverished  the  Roman 
world,  and  gradually  denuded  it  of  the  precious  metals,  they 
ministered  to  that  accumulation  of  metallic  treasure  in  the 
ooontries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  kindled  the  imagination 
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of  the  Orientals,  blazes  in  the  tal^  of  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  and  excited  the  adventurous  enterprise  of  the 
rising  commerce  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries.  The  mines  of  Europe  were  exhausted,  and  in  great 
measure  abandoned,  while  this  continued  drain  to  Asia,  and 
especially  to  India  and  China,  was  proceeding.  The  tide  did 
not  set  westward  again  till  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Then 
it  infused  life,  and  vigor,  and  health  into  the  ^ett;y'  States  of 
Italy  ;  and,  if  it  did  not  give  birth  to  the  Free  Cities  of  that 
Penmsula,  it  certainly  brought  to  them  riches  and  prosperity  ; 
and  bestowed  power,  and  glory,  and  art,  and  lettei*s,  and  re- 
finement on  Yenice,  and  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  and  indirectly  on 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  their  brilliant  contemporaries. 

A  long  lapse  of  time  had,  however,  intervened  between  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  culmination  of  the 
Italian  Republic.  Nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Dark  Ages 
lies  between  these  extremes.  Nearly  seven  centuries  passed 
between  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  return 
of  wealth  to  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  Tuscany.  They  had 
been  centuries  of  calamity  and  distress,  of  unproductive  ex- 
ertion, of  brutal  wars,  and  of  penury,  to  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Europe.  The  stagnation  of  mdustry  had  been  ag^a- 
Vated,  if  not  also  in  large  measure  occasioned,  by  the  exceasive 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  absence  of  any  other 
circulating  medium,  consequent  upon  the  Roman  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  to  the  East,  and  the  cessation  of  mining  in 
the  former  auriferous  and  argentiferous  regions  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  along  with  this  deficiency  of  the  precious  metals,, 
commerce  was  impeded  and  trade  confined  within  narrow 
boundaries.  TJaquestionably,  the  disintegration  of  States  by 
Teutonic  invasion ;  the  comminution  of  populations  by  the 
action  of  the  feudal  system ;  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of 
communication,  resulting  from  domestic  wars  and  barbarian 
inroads,  operated  powenully  in  suppressing  commerce.  But 
these  potent  (5auses  operated  in  concurrence  with  the  financial 
embarrassments  engendered  by  the  destitution  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  prevailed  throughout  those  troubled  generations. 
The  student  of  Gibbon,  the  reader  of  Savigny,  Guizot,  and 
Ozanam,  is  fully  aware  of  the  wretchedness  attendant  upon  a 
failing  revenue  and  declining  incomes,  which  constituted  the 
most  general  and  notable  phenomenon  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  its  decay.  He  knows  tne  miseries  and  oppressions  which 
resulted  from  these  influences.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
ostentatious  poverty  of  the  Emperors,  anci  of  the  Imperisd 
Treasury.  He  is  cognizant  of  tne  unavoidable  exactions  by. 
which  tne  existence  of  land  ownei-s,  and  merchants,  and  arti- 
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sans,  and  cultiyatoTS  of  the  soil,  was  rend^*ed  so  intolerabto 
that  thej  fled  from  their  estates  to  the  barbarous  hordes  whidi 
encompassed/  the  Empire  on  all  sides,  or  welcomed  their  usurpa- 
tions of  Boman  territoiy  and  Imperial  jurisdiction;  he  re- 
members that  the  Empire  was  covered  with  Bagandse — con- 
federated beggars — ^and  roving  banditti ;  he  calls  to  mind  the 
swarms  of  mendicants  who,  from  the  Milvian  Bridge  or 
Golden  Mile-Stone  at  Eome,  radiated  in  all  directions,  snd  in- 
fested every  church,  monastery,  or  place  of  public  concourse; 
and  he  understands  the  multiplication  of  eleemosynarj  institu- 
tions of  all  sorts,  in  consequence  of  the  still  greater  augmenta- 
tion of  the  helpless  claimants  of  beneficent  aid.  The  very 
name  of  Charity  was  in  these  ages  perverted  from  its  appro- 
priate signification,  of  Christian  love,  to  the  mechanical  routine  of 
alms-giving,  hj  the  endless  demands  then  presented  for  the  dole 
of  the  compassionate.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  ascribe  all 
these  melancholy  incidents  oi  a  dissolving  civilization  to  the 
mere  diminution  of  the  moneys  circulation  of  the  Empire,  or  to 
the  obstruction  of  commerce  and  industry,  because  tnese  were 
themselves,  in  part,  the  effects  of  other  co-existent  causes.  But 
the  financial  and  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  time  were 
assuredly  among  the  most  potent  agencies  in  extending  and 
deepening  miseries,  and  in  promoting  the  wretchedness  by 
which  thev  were  themselves  promot^.  Causes  seldom  act 
singly  in  the  great  transactions  of  society,  nor  do  they  operate 
in  a  chain  of  undisturbed  succession.  Thev  are  usually 
conjoint  in  their  origin,  and  conjoint  in  their  operation; 
and,  while  operative,  thev  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
modifying,  at  all  times,  both  the  effect  produced  and  the 
degree  and  character  of  the  several  forces  ^which  conspire 
to  the  production   of  that  effect.    Hence  anses  the  difficul- 

Sof  discerning  the  true  affiliation  of  events  in  History, 
ence  arises  also  the  necessity  of  not  ignoring  the  effectual 
action  of  anv  cause,  because  other  causes  are  present  and  co- 
operating. Hence,  too,  arises  the  urgency  of  estimating  all  tiie 
concurrent  causes,  instead  of  being  content  with  the  easy  but 
shallow  procedure  of  accepting  one  as  sufficient  and  exclusive. 
The  influences,  whose  action  we  have  just  been  noting,  con- 
tinued to  propagate  their  disastrous  consequences  throughout 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  long  after  the  Empire 
of  the  West  had  been  occupied  by  the  rude  and  vigorous  tnbes 
of  Germany.  It  was  only  by  a  slow  and  suffering  experience 
that  some  vantage  ground  was  gradually  regained,  and  the  new 
societies  of  Europe  placed  in  a  condition  to  provoke  or  profit 
by  the  changes  wnicn  might  re-open  to  that  portion  of  the  earth 
a  career  of  advancement,  distinction,  and  happiness. 
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But  in  Asia,  whither  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Roman 
Republic  and  Empire  had  drifted,  a  new  people — ^a  nation  pre- 
viously unknown  to  fame — had  gone  forth  conquering  ancj 
to  conquer ;  a  mighty  Empire  had  arisen,  like  an  exhalation,  or 
like  the  plague  or  frogs  from  th©  festering  slime  of  the  fertili- 
zing Nile.  It  had  fretted  its  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  was 
already  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  when  the  arms  of  Europe 
were  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  precious  metals,  which  had  been  setting  Eastward  so 
strongly  unaer  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  had  communicated 
to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  East  that  impulse  and  ani- 
mation which  its  ebbing  waters  withdrew  from  the  Western  re- 
rions  of  the  world.  The. Arabians  profited  by  this  change  of 
tne  tide.  They  were  in  a  position  and  in  a  condition  to  profit 
by  it.  We  owe  to  the  singular  and  unanticipated  discovenes  of 
very  recent  years  the  late  explanation  of  the  startling  phenome- 
na of  Saracenic  ascendancy,  of  Saracenic  conquests,  and  of  the 
Saracenic  Empire.  The  exploration  of  Singhalese  antiquities, 
and  the  detection  of  a  long  and  ancient  series  of  Singhause  re- 
cords enable  us  at  length  to  complete  the  solution  of  the  tri- 
umph and  career  of  Mahomet  and  his  successor.  When  the 
Prophet  of  Islam  appeared,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the 
populations  of  the  extensive  peninsula  of  Arabia  by  presenting 
to  them  a  novel  creed,  which  could  be  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
by  all,  the  Arabians  of  the  coast  had  long  oeen  engaged  in  an 
increasing  and  prosperous  commerce  with  India  and  China ; 
with  the  Islands  of  Spice,  and  the  lands  of  silk,  and  porcelain, 
and  ebony,  and  sandalwood ;  with  the  regions  of  strange  pro- 
ductions, and  of  rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds.  Their  eyes 
had  been  long  opened  by  the  magic  salve  of  commerce  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  wealth  and  wonders  of  the  earth.  The  wild 
stories  arid  wilder  adventures  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments are  filled  with  the  glorified  memories  of  this  remote  and 
ancient  commerce,  and  like  the  legends  which  the  merchants 
and  travelers  brought  back  from  the  distant  lands  visited  by 
them.  Ceylon  was  for  ages  the  convenient  station,  midway 
between  the  extremes,  where  the  Arabian  merchants,  from  the 
Gulf  Ormus  all  round  the  almost  interminable  shore  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  gathered  in  crowds  to  exchknge  the  pro- 
ducts of  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  commodities  brought  from  the 
adjacent  Continent  of  Afi-ica  and  from  the  ftirther  west ;  for 
the  various  and  valuable  merchandize  of  the  more  distant 
Eastern  world.  How  early  this  commerce  had  commenced 
there  is  as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Fragments  of 
china  are  found  amongst  'the  earliest  relics  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity.   Did  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  Arabian  traders  ? 
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The  antiquity  of  Petra  may  fiamish  a  delusive  hint.  But  Ara- 
bian commerce  was  probably  enlarged  when  Tyre  and  Sidon 
and  the  other  Phoenician  cities  were  overshadowed  by  the  Ba- 
bylonian Empire.  It  were  probably  further  extended  when 
Babylon  sunk  beneath  the  Persian  arms,  arid  when  Egypt  be- 
came a  Persian  province.  The  destruction  of  Tyre  and  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria  would  rather  stimulate  than  impede 
this  prosperous  trade.  The  overthrow  of  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  perhaps,  prevented  its  being  wrested  from  Arabian 
hands,  in  consequence  of  Hanno's  anticipation  of  Vasco  di 
Gama's  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Ocean  line  of  transportation  round  the 
Continent  of  Africa,  seventeen  centuries  before  this  was 
achieved  by  the  Portuguese.  The  epithet  employed  by  Ho- 
race, in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

**  led,  befttes  Anbam  iorides 

ceases  to  be  an  unmeaning  or  poetic  hyperbole,  if  the  cities  of 
littoral  Arabia  had  been  at  that  time  enriched  for  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  by  an  active  and  uninterrupted  commerce 
with  Cis-Gangetic  and  Frans-Qangetic  India.  This  trade  would 
be  encouraged  and  its  profits  enhanced  by  the  luxurious  habits 
and  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
and  by  that  boundless  expenditure  and  unmitigated  display 
which  increased  with  the  increase  of  private  fortunes  and  with 
the  concomitant  decline  of  this  Empire  itself.  All  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  the  previously  civilized  kingdoms,  republics, 
and  powers  of  the  earth  had  been  appropriated  by  the ;  long 
course  of  Roman  conquest  and  the  avmity  of  Roman  plunder : 
and  all  that  survived  the  waste  of  centuries  returned  m  the  di- 
rection from  which  it  had  come,  and  furnished  forth  the  motive- 
power  for  Eastern  industry,  and  the  reward  for  the  still-grow- 
ing Arabian  commerce.  This  must  have  been  stimulated  and 
recompensed  still  further  when  the  caravan  routes  were  impeded 
and  rendered  hazardous  by  Parthian  and  Turcoman  incursions, 
by  revolutions,  disturbances  and  dissensions,  in  Persia ;  ana 
by  the  long  wars  between  Persia  and  the  Roman  Empire,  from 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  especially  from  that  of  liiocletian. 
The  early  career  of  Mahomet,  as  a  wandering  merchant, — a 
daring  adventurer,  half-military,  half-mercantile, — is  only  atyp- 
ical illustration  of  the  character  of  that  carrying-trade  by  the 
internal  routes  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ardbian^ 
co-incidently  with  the  expansion  of  their  maritime  transactions, 
in  consequence  of  the  contemporaneous  condition  of  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  world. 
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In  this  series  of  changes,  proceeding  continuously  through 
many  centuries, — ^in  this  gravitation  of  commerce,  and  of  me 
metallic  basis  of  'commerce,  to  the  cities  of  Arabia,  we  find  an 
explanation  of  the  rapidness  and  development  of  the  Saracenic 
power,  and  an  evidence  of  the  long  discipline  and  preparation 
07  which  the  Arabian  tribes  were  trained  for  their  sudden  and 
dazzling  career.  All  that  was  wanting  was  the  fire  from  hear^ 
en  to  nise  together  the  disconnected  elements  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  nationality,  and  to  crystallize  them  into  a  solid  and 
definite  form.  This  vital  spark  was  communicated  by  the  sim- 
ple creed  of  Mahomet,  which  furnished  a  common  faith  and  in- 
spired a  common  efibrt — ^which  brought  together  and  animated 
all  the  previously  dissociated  forces  of  weiuth  and  energy, — ad- 
venture, numbers,  industry,  and  commerce, — and,  by  the  sud- 
denness and  completeness  of  the  union,  launched  on  the  are- 
na of  History  a  nation,  irresistible  in  its  youth,  enjoying,  and 
fitted  to  enjoy  from  the  commencement  all  the  fruits  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization;  capable  of  perpetuating  and  of  extending 
that  civilization  while  the  Western  and  European  populations 
were  sunk  in  lethargy,  or  struggling  with  barbarism.  The 
rapid  rise,  and  instantaneous  wealth  of  the  successive  capitals 
of  the  Caliphate— -Oufit,  Bassora,  and  Bagdati,  and  afterwards  of 
Cairo — was  due  to  the  translation  of  the  lines  of  commerce, 
along  with  the  seat  of  Empire,  to  more  favored  localities. 
Hence,  too,  it  is  that  Arabia  itself  counts  for  so  little  in  the 
development  of  the  Empire,  after  the  institution  of  the  Empire 
bv  the  successive  of  the  early  fanatical  Caliphs.  But,  as  that 
Empire  extended  its  conquests  in  the  North,  and  East,  and 
West,  and  became  tranquillized  and  consolidated,  the  trade, 
and  with  it  the  circulating  medium  accumulated  in  the  East,  re- 
turned gradually  to  the  ancient  routes,  and  was  concentrated 
once  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Nile. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  phases  through  which  the  Caliph- 
ate passed  in  its  maturity  and  in  its  decline.  We  cannot 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  lingering  around 

"  A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  tSm^ 

"Wb^  It  WAS  Id  the  goklen  prime  ^ 

Of  ffood  Halloa  AlrMohia  * 

It  is  equally  nn necessary  to  point  out  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  Caliphate  upon  tne  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  By- 
suintine  Empire.  These  wide  topics  might  furnish  abundant 
and  suggestive  illustration  of  the  action  of  these  great  motive 
powers  in  determining  the  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of 
states ;  but  the^  cannot  be  admitted  into  these  hasty  delibera- 
tions, and  the  mquiry  must  be  renounced. 
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The  Western  conquests  of  the .  SaraOens  drew  ia  their  wake 
a  portico  of  the  w^tb,  and  of  the  9oarce8  of  weahh,  whiofa 
hm  helped  to  generate  die  fitBt  nianiliaatetioQ  of  Saraoenic 
sopremaej.  The  Saracenic,  victories,  and  the  migrations  of 
mipgled  warriors  and  traders,  which  oonstitated  Saracenic  eon* 
quest,  led  bsick  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  ABia  and  oi  the 
wcH'ld  through  Cairo  and  Cainnan,  to  Serille  and  Cordova, 
tod  the  fertile  yalley  of  the  romantic  Guadalquivir.  As  the 
Eastern  Caliphate  declined,  and  was  rent  in  pieces  by  internal 
feuds,  or  Tartar  encroachments,  the  Ommiad  Caliphate  in  An- 
dalusia received  a  large  share  of  the  genial  inflae&ces,  and  rose 
in  power,  splendor,  magnificence,  inaustry,  comfoeree,  arts,  let* 
ters,  and  re^nement  Thus  a  new  turn  in  the  tide  of  trade  in* 
itiated  by  foreign  hands  the  restoration  to  Europe  of  the  wealth 
i^hich  in  antecedent  agea  bad  been  exported  to  the  East 

The  effect  which  was  produced  upoin  the  rising  nations  of 
modern  Europe  by  the  example  and  contagion  of  the  Saracens 
of  Spain  has  been  often,  though  scarcely  sufficiently,  exhibits 
ed  in  general  and  special  histories  of  tibe  Middle  Ages,  in 
numerous  essays,  and  in  manv  incidental  notices.  But  the 
example  could  operate  only  feebly  and  slowly  ua4il  commerce 
was  revived  by  some  powerful  incentive,  and  until  an  aoces* 
sion  was  made  to  the  almost  exhausled  stoi^e  of  the  precious 
metals,  adequate  to  (he  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  other 
commodities^  and  to  the  employment  of  Uhor.  When  the 
grand  and  beautiful  cathedrals  of  England  were  built^  tke  oua* 
tomary  wages  of  the  laborer  were  only  a  penny  a  day.  The 
scarcity  of  money  vfhs  so  great  as  to  be  scarcely  conceivable 
BOW«  We  are  informed  by  Koger  de  Hovecfen,  in  1194^  there- 
fore when  industry  had  deddedly  revived,  that  "  The  price  set 
upon  a  bull  shall  be  four  shillings,  and  upon  a  cow  the  sarae^ 
upon  a  plough-home  the  same^  upon  a  sheep  with  fine  wool  ten 
pence,  upon  a  sheep  with  coarse  wool  six  pence,  upon  a  sow 
twelve  peuoe,  s^  upon  a  boar  twelve  penos."  These  valua- 
tions are  contained  in  the  instructions  piesoribed  tx>  the  firsi 
justices  in  Eyre,  commissioned  in  England.  But  in  the  Byzanr 
tine  Empire,  which  was  within  the  sphere  of  commerce  and 
nearer  to  the  wealth  of  Asia,  prices  varied  but  little  during  the 
four  or  five  centuries  which  followed  the  division  of  the  Em- 
pire. For  many  qentm-ies  the  Bezants  of  Conatantinp^/iuv 
jufibed  all  the  cpia  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Western  Europi^ 
* — and  their  whole  amount  of  cpin,  hoarded  or  in  cin^ulatioo, 
has  been  lai^gelv  estimated  at  $160,000,000.  ^'  Britain^  eapieoir 
ally,  was  so  exhausted  of  the  precious  metals  in  tjie  &>tm  of 
mouBj  that^  in  trafficking!  what  the  Sajcon  wiitem  <^l  liviittr 
money  was  usual  and  legal."     '^  This  consisted  of  slaves  and 
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eattle  of  all  kiods,  wbkh  had  a  value  set  upon  them  by  law,  at 
which  they  passed  current  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  llie 
purobase  of  commodxtierof  all  kin^''  {Prioe.  Inquiry  into 
the  Prooioua  Metals.  Yol.  I.  p.  813.)  But^  besides  the  need 
of  a  circulating  medium,  there  was  also  a  farther  necessity  be^ 
fore  either  trade  or  indvtry  would  flourish.  A  considerable 
enlai^ment  oi  chattel  property  was  required,  in  order  that  it 
might  become  of  suffimently  genend  importance  to  secure  its 
protection  by  the  State  a^nst  the  lawless  or  le^ized  rapacity 
of  feudal  barons  and  roving  banditti.  And  an  increase  of  both 
property  and  currency  was  essential  before  the  regal  or  public 
tevenues  became  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  any  regular 
system  of  police,  or  to  the  establishment  of  a  truly  national  ju- 
diciary. Such  resouroee  were  only  painfully  and  gradually  ac- 
quired by  the  state,  as  the  multiplying  interests  of  the  people 
and  their  augmented  products  r^nderra  sensible  the  need  of 
sudi  security,  and  enaUed  the  community  to  provide  or  the 
sovereign  to  exact  the  means  for  their  rapport.  The  history 
of  Europe  from  the  close  of  the  Eleventn  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Fifteenth  Oentury  is  fllled  with  startling  transact 
tions  and  wide-spread  mutations,  which  remain  unintelligible 
till  their  solution  is  sought  in  the  concomitant  movements  of 
trade^  industry,  and  finance. 

The  Crusades  did  not  merely  animate  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christian  populations  of  Europe,  and  reveal  to  them  the  sense 
of  a  common  interest^  a  common  civilization,  a  common  desti- 
ny, and  a  common  faith,  through  the  presentation  of  a  com- 
mon rdigious  aim;  but  they  revived  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
Asia  and  the  East;  they  re-animated  the  long-languishing 
oonuneroe  of  Europe,  they  recalled  the  long-lost  treasure ;  imd. 
by  these  means,  stimulated  all  the  branches  of  industry,  ana 
roused  both  the  dormant  sentiment  of  art,  and  the  desires  of 
improved  political  and  socnal  condition. 

Thus  we  may  rder  to  these  erratic  but  chivalrous  enterprises, 
undertakea  under  the  inspiration  of  an  ardent  passion,  which 
was  more  sagacious  tdianany  cool  contemporary  reason,  and 
more  profound  than  most  retrospective  criticism,  both  the  oe/tx^ 
munication  of  the  motive  power  to  modern  industry  and  the 
aooumulation  of  the  means  oy  which  that  industry  was  sustained 
and  develc^cL  The  oomme^^  of  the  maritime  States  of  Italy, 
which  was  cherished  and  augmented  by  those  oft-repeated  ex- 
peditioiis^  and  by  4hoeoii8litution  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, revived  industry  throughout  t^  European  nations,  estab^ 
lisbed  Lombard  bankers  and  brokers  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  generakA  a  daily  growing  internal  trade,  with  a  daily  in^ 
creasing  cirde  of  numu&ctures.    This  is,  bowev^,  only  one  of 
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the  man^  phases  of  adyanoemeiit  thus  engendered,  and  one  of 
the  earhest 

It  is  neither  an  accident,  nor  a  phenomenon  unconnected 
with  the  commercial  impulses  due  to  the  Crusades,  that  those 
Crusading  Centuries  were  distingaished  by  a  new  and  brilliant 
display  of  philosophical  genius,  and  bjr  a  rapid  development  of 
liberal  political  sentiment  As  the  years  passed  on,  and  the 
first  re-action  of  the  Crusades  began  to  diffoae  its  influences, 
and  to  exercise  a  cumulative  force  on  the  contemporaneous 
generations,  we  witness  the  rise  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Italy  and 
their  splendid  prosperity ;  the  multiplication  and  growth  of  the 
Communes ;  the  more  varied  <tnd  wider  activity  of  all  the  in- 
dustrial classes;  the  consolidation  and  regulation  of  the  public 
authority ;  the  crystallization  of  the  loose  feudal  aggregations 
into  definite  nationalities ;  the  augmentation  of  wealth  and  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  the  revival  of  Letters  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
To  this  period  belong  the  commencements  of  nearly  all  our 
modern  Literatures ;  to  these  generations  appertain  the  begin- 
ning, if  not  the  completion,  of  all  the  noblest  Cathedrals, 
Churches,  Monasteries  and  Hotels  de  Yille,  which  exhibit  the 
ffrace  and  erftudeur  of  Gothic  architecture.  Let  it  be  repeated, 
However,  that  these  results  are  not  attributed,  immediately  or 
exclusively,  or,  in  all  cases,  principal  Iv  even,  to  the  financial 
and  commercial  stimulation  generated,  by  the  Crusades.  In 
many  instances  they  were  only  secondary  effects,  in  some, 
they  were  deduced  by  a  long  and  circuitous  process  of  deriva- 
tion. As  has  been  already  remarked,  few  great  mutations  in 
social  or  political  conditions  can  be  ascribed  to  any  solitary 
cause.  Tne  ulterior  consequences  are  produced  by  the  conso- 
ciation of  the  numerous  series  of  intermediate  causes,  which 
have  called  into  existence  and  action  by,  or  coincidently  with, 
the  first  moving  cause — ^the  primum  mobile — and  its  dependent 
influences.  Still,  though  the  ultimate  results  spring  from  many 
concurrent  impulses,  as  all  of  those  impulses  received  a  part  of 
their  being,  or  of  their  energy,  from  tho  primary  momentum 
impressed,  it  is  just  to  regani  that  original  and  continuously- 
transmitted  pressure  as  an  important  member  of  the  chain  of 
causation.  It  is,  consequently,  injudicious  and  delusive,  in  the 
,  highest  decree,  to  omit  or  overlook  all  consideration  of  its  po- 
teticy,  in  the  study  of  the  remote  developments  which  have 
proceeded  principally,  or  partially,  from  it. 
itAb  time  wore  on,  and  other  generations  sunk,  overpowered 
by  the  burdens  of  life,  and  transmitted  the  duties  of  li&  to  still 
succeeding  generations,  the  same  forces,  gathering  strength  with 
time  and  with  the  progress  of  their  action — vives  Bequint  eumdo 
— and  moving  along  the  same  line  of  action^-  to  the  production 
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of  ampler,  but  analogous  effects,  occasioned  new  revolations 
in  society  and  new  phenomena  in  political  affairs.  We  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  attention  distinctly  called,  in  anj 
professed  history,  to  that  surprising  explosion  of  democratic 
sentiment,  that  insatiable  appetency  for  republican  institutions, 
that  singular  concnrreiMe  of  popular  revolutions,  which  so  sig- 
nally characterized  the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  march  of 
Democracy  was  as  plainly  and  ffenerally  manifested  in  that 
period  as  during  the  French  Bevolution  and  the  passing  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  incidents  oi  tiiose  times,  furnish  as 
abundant  material  for  the  philosophical  reflections  of  an  Alexis 
De  Tocqueville  as  Democracy  in  America,  or  the  Democratic 
movement  in  Europe.  Cola  di  Rienzi  and  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde  have  inspired  English  poets  and  novelists,  as  well  as  for- 
eign authors,  by  the  meteoric  brilliancy  Of  their  revolutionary 
career.  James  Van  Artevelde  has,  in  some  degree,  partici- 
pated in  the  literary  prominence  of  his  younger  and  less  illus- 
trious kinsman.  But,  except  in  the  notes  to  Burke's  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  in  a  reference  al  Coleridge  to 
Burke's  note,  and  in  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France,  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  profound  political  con- 
vulsion which  is  represented  by  the  career  of  Marcel  in  ^aris. 
When  shall  we  look  for  any  truly  philosophical  or  historical 
appreciation  of  the  wide-spread  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  in 
France  ?  When  shall  we  look  for  any  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  disturbances  headed  by  Wat  Tyler  in  England?— dis- 
turbances which  had  been  foreshadowed  and  prepared  by  the 
political  faction  of  John  of  Qaunt,  and  by  the  religious  inno- 
vations of  Bobert  Qreathead  and  John  Wickliffe.  We  do  not 
overlook  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss 
Bepublics,  because  this  manifestation  of  the  Democratic  ten- 
dency was  mainly  due  to  special  causes,  and  because  this  sub- 
ject has  been  fully  treated  oy  the  historians  of  Switzerland. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  other  instances  noted,  we  ob- 
serve commotions,  of  a  similar  character,  simultaneously  per- 
vading Italv,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  England  ;  and  (Ger- 
many and  Spain  might,  perhaps,  be  added  to  the  list  There 
must  have  been  some  community  of  impulse  in  their  produc- 
tion, some  conjunction  of  like  forces  throughout  Western  Eu- 
rope, to  occasion  this  peculiar  and  premature  set  of  political 
currents  in  the  same  airection.  The  Democratic  tendency  of 
the  times  is  abundantly  revealed  in  the  phenomena.  But  the 
Democratic  tendency  affords  no  explanation,  because  it  is  the 
thing  to  be  explained.  The  recent  and  progressive  emancipa- 
tion of  the  ser&  furnishes  a  part  of  the  solution,  but  not  the 
whole,  and  itself  requires  interpretation.    That  emancipation 
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had  not  been  dTected  by  legislfttive  enactments :  for  every  leg- 
islatiye  tentative  had  been  met  with  indignant  protests  and 
reaolnte  resistance.  It  had  been  silently  and  gradually  brought 
about  by  ecclesiastical  influences,  and  by  the  reco^ition  of  the 
unprofitable  expense  of  serf  labor,  ana  by  experience  of  the 
increasing  efficiency  and  economy  of  free  labor.  That  is  to 
say,  the  social  condition  was  changing,  and  changing  under  the 
influence  of  more  active  industry,  more  zealous  competition, 
more  enriching  trade  and  a  more  intense  stimulation  of  money. 
The  fervent  prosecution  of  Alchemy,  and  the  anxious  search 
for  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  indicated  both  the  urgent  need  of 
gold  and  a  lively  perception  of  its  increased  uses.  But  the  so- 
cial state  was  more  profoundly  affected  than  even  these  mani- 
festations reveal.  We  have  some  experience,  at  this  time,  of 
tiie  mode  in  which  the  abrogation  of  slavery  causes,  as  its  first 
effect,  a  multiplication  of  the  miseries  of  the  recent  slaves  and 
an  increased  destitution  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  rest 
of  the  laboring  population.  But  we  have  not  yet  fully  dis- 
cerned how  these  afflictions  are  aggravated  by  a  concurrent 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  circulation,  and  by  a  contempora- 
neous expansion  ot  the  metallic  currency  of  the  world,  by  the 
yearly  accretion  of  the  precious  metals  The  last  of  these 
topics,  in  its  most  obvious  cispects,  has  only  within  the  late 
months  exercised  the  anxious  m(juiries  of  reflective  and  t)rac- 
tical  men  in  Europe.  Such  considerafions  have  not  yet  been 
suggested  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary  outburst  of,  the  . 
revolutionary  spirit  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  And  yet,  it 
seems  to  us,  that,  if  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  move* 
ments  of  commerce  and  finance,  in  the  composition  and  inter- 
pretation of  History,  it  would  nave  been  discovered  that  the 
social  and  political  phenomena  of  that  agitated  period,  were 
due.  in  the  main,  to  the  social  discords  which  had  been  gener- 
ated by  the  amazing  commercial  and  financial  advancement  of 
that  and  the  preceding  ages. 

If  not  a  familiar  observation,  it  is  one  whose  truth  will  be 
instantaneously  recognized,  that  periods  of  sudden  manufactur- 
ing, commercial  and  monetary  prosperity  are  not  favorable  to 
the  stabiKty  of  governments,  the  tranquility  of  society,  or  the 
well-being  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  commtmity.  Th6 
routine  of  generations  is  broken  up ;  the  channels  of  business 
are  deranged  and  violently  altered ;  prices  rise,  and  wages  do 
not  rise  in  proportion :  or,  the  wages  of  labor  rise  out  of  pro- 
|)ortk)n  to  the  price  or  other  things ;  there  is  a  progressive  fall 
m  the  power  of  money,  if  not  always  in  its  apparent  value ; 
the  burden  of  l^ese  changes  weighs  ruinously  upon  certain 
classeB  of  the  population,  wnile  it  elevates,  in  a  more  than  cor- 
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responding  degree,  the  profitB  and  fortunes  of  others.  Every- 
thing is  difloraered«  The  times  are  out  of  joint ;  the  waters 
have  overflowed  their  banks }  the  landmarKS  are  submerged 
and  swept  away ;  the  torrent  rolls  on,  gathering  force  and 
depth  as  it  rolls ;  it  himries  on,  to  their  speedily-reached  goal, 
those  who  can  ride  on  tne  crest  of  the  flood  and  preserve  their 
steerage  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge ;  it  drowns,  mangles,  or 
oasts  lifeless  on  the  strand,  tiiose  who  attempt  to  resist  the  inun- 
dation, who  endeavor  to  wade  where  formerly  they  walked 
dry-shod^  (Mr  who  stand  idle  and  unmovinff  in  perplexity  and 
despair.  If  tho  advanitages  of  a  sudden  enhancement  of  pros- 
penty  could  be  equitably  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  population,  non^  of  these  results  would  occur.  But  this  is 
impracticable,  or  if  not  positively  impracticably  is  contrary  to 
all  experience.  In  point  of  fact,  the  greater  and  the  more  rapid 
is  the  au^nrientation  of  wealth  in  such  memorable  eras, — and 
we  are  at  this  time  pasong  through  one  of  them, — ^the  greater  is 
the  inequalily  and  disproportion  of  the  benefits  whibh  flow 
from  it,  the  larger  and  ike  more  sudden  become  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  acquire  wealth,  the  more  grinding  and  intolerable 
become  the  distress  and  the  penury  of  those  whose  charactero  r 
condition  disables  them  from  riding  \>n  the  whirlwind  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  directing  the  storm.  A  profound  infrac- 
tion of  the  social  continuity  ensues.  The  chasm  which  divorces 
the  rich  becoming  richer  from  the  poor  becoming  poorer  widens 
and  deepens  every  day.  Unusual  bitterness  between  classes  is 
generated  by  this  vast  disproportion  of  wealth ;  because,  to 
most  <^  the  sufferers,  it  appears  to  have  been  effectuated  either 
by  the  fraud  or  extortion  of  those  who  proiroer,  or  to  be  owing 
to  the  wildest  and  most  immoral  caprice  of  destiny.  The  re- 
spect for  property  is  entirely  destroyed,  both  by  the  acrimony 
thus  generated  and  by  the  disturbance  ot  all  settled  notions  in 
regaid  to  the  li^timate  modes  of  accumulation  by  the  patient 
industry  and  long-continued  exertions  oi  successive  generations. 
Wealth  ceases  to  represent  labor  aud  frugality,  and  comes  to 
represent  adventurous  audacity,  accident,  greed,  rapacity,  or 
dishonesty,  in  popular  estimation.  This  feeUng  is  further  in- 
Qamed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  character  ot  many  of  the 
favourites  of  fortune,  and  by  contrasting  that  character  with 
the  innocent  dispcedtions  and  blameless  manners  of  many  of  her  . 
discarded  and  disinherited  children,  who  have  been  crushed  to 
the  common  level  by  the  displaoement  of  the  weights  in  die 
balance.  Himee  arise  social  oisoord,  desire  of  innovation,  dis- 
regard of  ancient  laws,  prescriptive  usages  and  settle  rights. 
Hence  proceed  democratic  aspirations,  with  the  prospect  of 
agrarian  license^  insurrection,  {mdrevpltr—teDdingtorevdiutkm, 
but  not  always  achieving  it 
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This  is  a  very  hasty  and  insufficient-indication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  those  mighty  forces  which  were  operating  throughout 
Europe  during  the  ages  of  reviving  copimeroe  and  industry, 
and  which  eventuated  in  the  republican  fervour  and  democratic 
explosions  of  the  Fourteenth  Century*  Hasty  and  imperfect 
we  are  obliged  to  leave  them,  because  we  are  not  explaining 
the  historical  phenomena  of  the  times,  bat  are  simply  illus- 
trating the  action  of  commerce  and  finance  in  causing  and 
shaping  the  phases  of  History.  If  the  solution  presented  in 
this  and  in  previous  instances  approximates  to  the  truth,  the 
necessity  of  a  diligent  study  of  these  complicated  and  wide- 
ramifying  influences  in  any  satisfiactory  history  is  at  once  made 
manifest,  and  a  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  practical 
interest  is  communicated  at  once  to  historical  studies.  It  may 
be  added,  moreover,  that  the  significances  of  these  forms  ot 
human  activity  and  development  lose  their  narrow  and  special 
characteristics  when  viewed  in  this  aspect,  and  are  raisea  to  a 
much  higher  dignity  when  regarded  as  amongst  the  potent 
agencies  in  fashioning  the  condition  of  societies  and  in  r^u- 
lating  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Infinitely  various  are  the  forms  which  the  operation  of  these 
great  motive  powers  assumes:  and  the  change  of  form  is  per- 
haps most  marked  in  passing  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  The  revolutionary  tendency,  which  has  just 
been  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  former  of  these  ages,  passed 
away  as  soon  as  the  social  equilibrium  was  in  some  degree  re- 
stored by  the  more  equable  diffusion  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  spreading  commerce  and  more  productive  industry  of 
renascent  civilisuition.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  our 
study,  the  xnoet  important  phenomenon  of  the  latter  age  was 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  how  the  wealth  of 
these  mines  was  won  in  consequence  of  the  maritime  adventure 
and  spirit  of  geographical  discovery  which  constituted  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  th^  Fifteenth  Century.  And  it  would 
be  equally  superfluous  to  dilate  upon  the  fact  that  this  adven- 
ture cmd  these  discoveries  had  oeen  instijgated  by  the  ante- 
cedent stimulus  given  to  commercial  enterprise.  Thus,  Ag&in^ 
commerce  is  seen  to  be  a  principal  motive  power  in  acoompltsb- 
ing  those  grand  national  mutations  which  History  commemo- 
rates :  and  thus,  again^  commerce  is  the  occasion  of  inaugurating 
a  financial  revolution  which  alters  the  whole  economy  of  the 
world,  and  modifies  both  the  internal  and  the  external  relations 
of  sdl  civilized  States.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  the  results 
attained  were  not  contemplated  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
plans  which  became  their  cause,  that  the  mines  of  Mexico 
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and  Peru  were  undreamt  of  by  Columbus  and  Vasco  di  Gama 
and  Don  Henry  of  Portugal.  This  is  true ;  just  as  true  as  that 
the  advancement  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  disenthral- 
ment  of  the  masses  throughout  Europe,  were  unimagined  in 
the  heroic  fervor  of  the  Crusades.  But  this  is  the  law  of  life, 
and  the  law  of  social  progress.  The  ultimate  issues  are  unseen 
by  the  agents  in  their  production.  Step  by  step  they  proceed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  definite  objects  immediately  desired ; 
the  indefinite  objects,  unanticipated  and  unthought  of,  which 
are  found  in  the  retrospect  to  have  been  achieved,  are  more 
numerous  and  incomparablv  grander  than  all  that  had  been 
distinctly  contemplated  in  advance.  We  are  all  led  by  certain 
desires  towards  uncertain  ends ;  a  larger  wisdom  than  man's  sa- 
^city,  a  loftier  aim  than  human  appetency,  shapes  the  destinies  of 
individuals  and  of  nations.  The  sum  of  the  issues  that  will  even- 
tuate from  any  course  of  social  action  cannot  be  foretold,  but 
when  the  fulness  of  time  has  come,  and  their  accomplishment 
can  be  at  length  studied  in  the  past,  then  they  may  be  explain- 
ed and  referred  to  their  due  causes.  It  is  a  narrow  intellect 
and  a  most  restricted  vision  which  are  unable  to  see  what  they 
were  unable  to  foresee. 

.  The  opening  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain,  and  through  Spain  into  the 
other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  produced  a  gradual,  but 
general,  revolution  in  finance,  commerce,  industry,  manufac- 
tures, and  in  all  the  forms  of  public  policy,  and  all  the  condi- 
tions of  social  existence.  We  are  obliged  to  abridge  even  our 
brief  notices,  and  to  bring  our  hasty  illustrations  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  We  shall  not — we  cannot — occupy  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  this  paper  in  exhibiting  the  mode  m  which  these 
fresh  tide^  of  gold  and  silver  operated  in  stimulating  the  lust  of 
universal  dominion  in  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  and  in  sus- 
taining their  assaults  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe.  We  may 
not  explain  how  they  concurred  in  both  provoking  and  uphold- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  United  Provinces ;  bow  they  insti- 
gated and  sustained  the  heroic  warfare  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
rising  navy  of  England  against  Philip  and  the  Spanish  Armada ; 
how  they  became  implicated  with  the  wars  of  the  Reformation ; 
how  they  disturbed  the  finances  of  States,  and  aflfected  the  ne- 
cessities, the  revenues,  and  the  policy  of  princes.  We  cannot 
show  their  connection  with  either  the  glories  or  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  reign  of  the  Maiden  Queen,  with  the  contentions 
of  the  Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments,  with  the  great  Bebellion, 
the  ascendancv  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  IL  The  whole  constitution  of  society  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Ihe  whole  order  of  industry,  the  public  economy,  the 
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relations  of  sovereigns  to  tbeir  subjects  and  of  nations  to  each 
other,  were  profoundly  disturbed  and  modified  by  this  eao^ 
mous  accession  of  the  precioas  metals  to  the  treasure  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  depression  of  the  ancient  dominations, 
the  elevation  of  unanticipated  powers,  the  rise  of  new  States, 
the  aggrandizement  of  obscure  potentates,  internal  disconls, 
revolutions  and  foreign  wars,  were  all  partially  generated  by 
this  impulse.  Nor  did  the  agitation  of  the  waters  subside  en- 
tirely till  after  the  Treaty  of  UtrediL  Even  then  the  move- 
nient  so  strongly  communicated  was  propagated  in  altered 
forms.  The  struggle  for  commercial  ascendancy  ensued  upon 
the  temporary  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  of  currency.  The 
contests  between  England  and  France  and  Spain,  for  colonial 
empire,  were  deflections  of  the  ancient  current,  rather  than 
wholly  new  currents,  and  substituted  commercial  for  purely 
financial  phenomena.  Thence  ffrew  the  American  Bevolution, 
and  from  the  American  Beyolution  the  French  Reyolution 
and  the  Empire  of  Napoleon. 

The  exile  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  and  the  Treaty  o 
Vienna  restored  peace,  if  not  tranquility,  to  Europe  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  During  this  interval  tne  re-discovery  of  the 
cold  mines  of  the  world  relieved  the  increasing  restnction  of 
uie  monetary  circulation  of  Europe,  and  favoured  the  expansion 
of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  afforded  neither  prognostication  nor  illustration 
of  the  profound  effects  which  were  to  result  from  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia. 

We  are  now  living  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  dis* 
turbanoe  resulting  from  this  vast  and  sudden  augmentation  of 
the  metallic  treasure  of  the  world.  In  the  din  and  harry  of 
events,  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  appreciate  either  the  extent  or 
the  exact  character  of  the  commotion  excited.  ,Nor  can  any 
cool  or  precise  estimation  be  ^et  attempted,  because  the  evolu- 
tion of  the,  effects  is  only  incipient,  and  because  the  new  sources 
of  the  precious  metals  are  not  yet  fully  explored,  as  every  year 
adds  fresh  auriferous  realms  to  the  amazing  production  of  those 
previously  in  operation.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have 
re-enterea,  under  ampler  auspio^  and  a  mightier  exertion  of 
similar  forces,  upon  tne  path  which  was  traversed  by  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
and  may  anticipate  analogous  changes,  -though  in  grander  pro- 
portions and  with  accelerated  velocity. 

We  know  that  nearly  all  prices  are  enhanced — ^that  incomes 
cannot  now  command  the  same  relative  enjoymedls  which 
equal  revenues  did  in  former  years.  We  know  that  the  rapid- 
ity   with   which  fortunes    are   acqcdred,  and    their   magui* 
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tade  are  wonderfully  increased :  that  the  chasm  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  wiaens  every  day  \  that  small  capitals  are  be- 
(Sbming  more  and  more  impotent  in  tlie  hands  qf  tneir  owners; 
that  private  fortunes  are  oecoming  coosolidaJ^  into  corpo- 
rate capitals,  Aat  numberless  enterprises  of  vast  and  perilous 
range  are^d^tlv  undertaken,  and  are  pushing  im})rovemeat8^ 
commerce,  and  manufactures  into  the  remotest  r^ions  of  th^ 
earth,  and  into  its  most  secluded  comers.    We  apprehend,, 
with  an  instinctive  shudder,  that  both  so€;ieties  anii  govern^ 
ments  are  convulsed  and  throbbing  ^ith  the  agony  of  a  com- 
plete transformation.     We  discern  the  spectral  phantoms  ot 
mighty,  but  yet  undetennined^cbangep — which  are  preparing  to 
transmute  present  forms  and  types  of  existence  into  other  and 
ampler  shapes.    But  all  is  still  indistinct — '^  without  form  and 
void — and  darkness  is  upon  tha  fece  of  the  deep."    By  moat 
persons  the  disturbance  of  forces,  elements  and  organizational 
18  rather  recognized  by  a  vague  feeling  of  disoompjosure  and 
dread,  than  by  any  clear  understanding  of  the  mutation  in  pro- 
gress.   Dim  and  formless  as  the  rising  creations  still  are,  th^ 
throes  which  precede  and  accompany  their  nativity  are  thrill- 
ing through   the   whole  framework  of   the  civiliiied  world. 
Their  completion  must  precede  their  adequate  interpretation. 
All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  recognize  the  breaking  up  of 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  the  immediate  dependence 
of  this  portentous  commotion  upon  the  increased  production  of 
the  precious  metals  by  the  disQOvery  of  the  aurilerous  wealth 
of  California  and   Australia,  and  therefore    upon    financial 
stimulation.    Having  done  this,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  sympa- 
thize with  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  prescient  sagacity  of  the 
f  oet  of  the  passing  age :  ^ 

"  Even  now  we  bear  with  inward  strife 

A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 

The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

TMnuog  to  mix  hiniwtf  wiili  life. 

*^  A  slow  developed  tttciifftk  awaita 

CoiapMioD  io  *  paiaful  adiool ; 

Ph&ntoms  of  other  fonat  of  mle^ 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  !5tate» — 

"  The  warders  of  the  grow  ins  hoar. 
But  vague  !n  vapor,  hara  to  mark  : 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 
Vhtik  gcMl  oonftrivaoMS  of  Power." 

*      VIIL.  I.-KO;  ▼.  S» 
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ART.  n^-THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS*    DUTIES  OF  THE  HO0B.     • 

In  the  preeent  anomalous  condition  of  our  country,  what 
course  do  wisdom  and  policy  demand  of  those  to  whom  the 
management  of  public  affairs  is  committed }  Two  prindpkl 
plans  have  been*  proposed,  as  widely  divergent  as  opposite 
points  of  the  compass.  The  tendency  of  the  one  is  conciliating, 
that  of  the  other  exasperative.  One  of  the  twq  must  eventuallV 
prevail,  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  which 
becomes  effective ;  for  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  within 
the  bounds  of  our  country,  however  humble  or  obscure  he  may 
be,  who  will  not  be  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  result ; 
while-every  great  and  commanding  public  or  private  enter- 
prise, and,  mdeed,  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation  are  vitally 
ooncemed  in  the  issue.  Let  us  endeavor  to  take  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  view  of  the  subject,  unbiassed  by  party  prejudice 
or  sectional  animosities.  Let  us  candidly  consider  wnat  coun- 
sels are  best  and  safest  in  our  present  emergency. 

As  a  nation  we  have  just  passed  through  an  ordeal  which  has 
IM>  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  government  was 
ever  yet  so  £>rmidably  assailed,  no  rebellion  was  ever  so  sys- 
tematioUly,  so  perseveringly  conducted,  and  with  such  gigantic 
means,  such  -devoted  eneiigy,  such  deliberate  purpose ;  and  yet 
mo  government  was  ever  yet  so  signally  triumphant — ^no  reoel- 
lioo  was  ever  more  thoroughly  suppressed.  For  years  whidi 
embrace  the  personal  recollections  of  most  men  now  living,  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  and  enmity  has  been  growing  up  between 
the  two  sections  of  our  country— ^he  North  and  South — ^and 
there  have  never  been  wanting  evil-minded  demagogues  on 
either  side  to  take  advantage  of  every  subject  of  discord,  and 
by  fair  or  foul  means  to  aggravate  its  tendencv  and  to  ex- 
aggerate its  importance,  nntilit  finally  culminatea  in  feelings 
of  deadly  hatred,  and  24  deliberate  purpose  of  final  and  com- 
plete separation. 

It  has  become  fa^ionable  at  the  North  to  hold  the  South 
wholly  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  that  have  resulted 
from  this  attempt  at  separation.  The  immense  expenditure  of 
treasure,  the  loss  of  productive  industry,  the  destruction  of 
public  and  private  property,  and  those  far  greater  and  incom- 
putable items— the  corruption  of  morals,  the  sacrifice  of  life, 


the  impairing  of  physical  energies,  and  the  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing of  millions  of  b^veaved  and  impavenebed  relations — all 
have  been  laid  to  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  South,  as  if  the 
North  had  been  entirely  blameless  in  the  matlser,.,  But/i^  this 
right  t    Is  it  just  or  reasonaole  t    When  we  consider  that  the 
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South  Dither  znade  nor  attempted  to  make  any  aggressions  on 
the  rights  or  even  the  prejudices  of  the  North,  that  she  never 
assailed  any  of  its  principles  or  prerogatives,  but  acted  onlj  in 
defense  of  her  own  clearly  defined  constitutional  rights ;  that 
she  was  for  vears  the  victim  of  hostile  and  invidious  legislation, 
that  an  institution  in  which  most  of  her  weakh  was  involved, ' 
which  was  deemed  essential  to  ier  prosperity,  and  which  was, 
moreover,  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  solemn  compacts  of  a  Con- 
stitution which  o«ght  to  have  been  respected  bv  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South,  was  assailed  by  every  lawful  and  unlawful 
means  with  which  responsible  and  irresponsible  agents  could 
reach  it;  when  we  consider  that  she  was  reviled  and  persecuted, 
that  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  sons  were  insulted,  maligned  ana 
vituperated  with  a  virulence  that  has  no  precedent  in  the  Eng- 
lish lan^age,  and  that  these  assaults  formed  the  staple  of  har- 
angues m  popular  and  religious  convocations,  in  public  assem- 
blies and  private  circles,  in  the  substantial  as  well  as  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  North,  all  repeated  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  growing  more  vindictive  and  fiendish  with  every  repeti- 
tion ;  when  we  consider  these  things,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  South  was  not  without  provocation  in  taldng  that  course 
which  many  of  her  people  thought,  and  honestly  believed,  to  be 
the  only  course  which  could  ssicnre  them  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  own  rights.  They  declared  themselves  ab- 
solved from  the  political  compact  that  bound  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  and  howfever  mistaken  they  may  have  been  in  fact, 
it  may  fairly  be  claim^  for  them  that,  in  seeking  this  remedy, 
— a  peaceful  separation,  which  the  theory  of  our  government 
admits  to  be  the  inalienable  riffht  of  an  oppressed  people — they 
should  at  least  be  held  excusea,  if  not  justified. 

True,  it  is  claimed  that  the  South  never  has  been  oppressed, 
and  I  am  free  to  admit  that  in  my  opinion  her  oppressions 
were  never  such  as  to  justify  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  But 
no  one  will  contend  that  she  has  had  no  cause  of  complaint, 
and  we  know  of  no  rule  that  should  authorize  her  bitterly  vin* 
dictive  opponent  to  determine  the  amount  of  oppression  which 
would  justify  her  in  resorting  to  even  forcible  means,  if  neces- 
sary, to  obtain  redress  from  the  wrongs  which  that  opponent 
was  so  maliciously  bent  upon  infltcting.  She  was  undeniably 
forced  into  a  deiensive  position,  and  may  be  excused  if  her 
judgment  was  somewhat  biased  when  adjudicating  her  own 
cause.  It  may  Airther  be  plead  in  her  excuse  that  the  war 
which  followeci  was  not  of  her  choosing.  A  necessary  conse- 
quence it  doubtless  was  of  her  own  act ;  and  yet  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  6f  her  prominent  men,  and  tlie  ardent  wish 
of  all,  that  the  North  would,  willingly  acquiesce  in  a  dissolution 
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of  tbat  Union  which  had  bebome  flo  extremdy  distastefol  to 
both  sections. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment,  tboo^b  perhaps 
not  improper  to  state,  that  for  one  we  never  indulged  in  antici* 
pations  of  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  that  firm 
principle  and  policy  were  opposed  to  secession:  Entertainina 
for  the  American  Union  a  profound  reverence,  the  result  of 
education  and  reflection ;  foreseeing  for  it  a  destiny  of  glory 
and  grandeur,  proudly  pre-eminent  among  earth^  greatest 
nationalities ;  and  having,  moreover,  no  extravagant  &ith  in 
the  ability  of  any  fractional  part  of  a  dissevered  government 
to  attain  to  even  a  secondary  position  in  the  family  of  nations," 
we  could  not  but  feel  that  every  thing  which  a  people  ought  to 
prize  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility, 
and  that  ail  our  dreams  of  national  aggrandizement  were  from 
that  moment  doomed  to  disappointment.  But,  seriously  as  we 
deprecated  the  course  pursued,  we  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  pass  indiscriminate  censure  upon  those  who  thought  and  felt 
dinerently.'  Among  the  elements  that  were  operative  in  the 
attempt  at  dissolution,  there  was  doubtless  much  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  but  these  were  not  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  ^uth,  and  there  was  certainly  not  wanting  a  rar  higher 
and  nobler  sentiment. 

But,  whether  right  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  that  terrible  retribution 
which  the  South  has  suffered.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  effects  of  the  late  desolating  war.  Where  fivo 
years  i^o  every  thing  wore  the  cheerful  aspect  of  affluence  and 
refinement,  where  happiness  and  prospenty  abounded,  whert 
were  apparent  domestic  and  social  amenities  such  as  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  anv  other  portion  of  men's  earthly  herit- 
age, there  is  now  desolation,  poverty,  sorrow  and  suffering ; 
fields  are  lying  waste  and  uufenced  tbat  were  then  teeming 
with  rich  abundance ;  heaps  of  ashes  and  naked  chimneys  now 
mark  the  sites  of  Uiousands  of  splendid  dwellings ;  hopeless 
misery  and  helpless  despair  now  brood  in  sullen  i^ence  where 
but  recently  princely  hospitality  and  every  social  and  domestic 
virtue  were  found  in  their  most  attractive  forms.  In  fact,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  South  the  march  of  hostile  armies, 
the  deadly  carnage  of  fiercely  contested  battles,  and  all  tlie 
horrors  and  devastations  of  ruthless  war  may  be  traced  in 
ruins,  blood,  and  new-made  graves.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that 
ike  South  was  wrt^ng^  but  has  she  not  suffered  a  sufficient 
atonement  7  Conid  Christian  charity,  could  refined  humanity, 
could  even  justice  itself  demand  more  of  those  so  severely 
chastened  and  scourged  i    Is  it  not^  then,  manifestly  tiie  dictate 
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of  eyery  feeling  and  principle  thatongbtto  control  the  actioiiB 
of  a  refined  and  Christianized  people  to  extend  a  lenient  policy 
to  those  who  were  lately  in  arms  againt  the  Qovemment  I 

But  setting  aside  every  consideration  of  feeling  and  equity, 
let  us  view  the  subject  as  a  questiom  of  political  economy.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  States  lately  m  rebellion  are  unsur- 
passed in  richness  and  variety  by  any  equal  extent  of  territory 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  abound  in  almost  every  valuable 
mineral,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  fostering  encourage- 
ment of  a  liberal  government  to  make  them  a  source  of  iiMi- 
yidual  wealth  and  of  large  public  revenue.  The  leading  agri- 
cultural productions  are  all  of  a  kind  that  enter  largely  into 
the  commerce  between  this  and  other  nations.  Their  extent  is 
such  as  to  control  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
are  almost  without  any  competition.  With  all  the  resources  of 
these  States  developed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  there  is  no 
flection  of  our  widely  extended  country  that  would  contribute 
in  an  equal  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  or  to  the  re- 
duction of  our  enormous  public  debt  Cramped  and  crippled 
as  these  States  now  are,  by  the  effects  of  a  gigantic  and  deva»> 
tating  war,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  contribute  but  little  to  the 
relief  of  the  public  burden ;  and,  with  the  unfriendly  poli^ 
marked  out  by  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  North, 
there  is  hardly  a  chance  of  their  doing  more  for  years  to  come. 
If  kept  in  a  state  of  territorial  vassalage,  with  unfriendly  de- 
nunciations continually  thundered  in  their  ears,  and  prosecu- 
tions and  confiscations  held  in  terrorem  over  them,  the  owners 
of  the  soil  have  but  little  encouragement  to  invest  either  their 
energies,  or  the  little  that  is  left  them  of  their  former  ample 
means,  for  the  development  of  that  boundless  hidden  weallli 
that  might  contribute  so  materially  to  our  national  prosperity. 

We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  appreciate  the  force  or  those 
arguments  which  urge  a  vindictive  policy  toward  the  Southern 
States.  It  certainly  cannot  be  defended  on  the  score  of  magna- 
nimity nor  humanity,  its  justice  is  by  no  means  self-evident, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  subversive  of  the  dignity  and  true 
interests  of  the  country.  Those  States  have  done  what  they 
joould  to  repudiate  the  errors  by  which  they  were  led  astray. 
There  i^  scarcelv  a  man  in-all  the  South  who  is  not  willing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  with  an  honest  purpose,  too^  of 
keeping  it  inviolate,  and  of  becoming  a  loyal  and  useful  citizen 
of  tne  United  States.  The  stern  logic  of  the  late  war,  if  it 
has  not  corrected  entirely  the  prevaihng  fallacy  by  which  these 
States  were  led  into  rebellion,  nas  at  least  convinced  every  ont 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  submission  to  a  government  so 
prompt  and  able  to  vindicate  its  authorily.  Every  one  is  ready 
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to  acqaieace  in  the  results  of  tfaie  war,  and  to  accept  its  decisions 
as  final  and  irrevocable,  and  it  needs  only  a  kind  and  magna- 
nimous policy  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  render  that  acquies- 
cence cheerful,  and  to  restore  the  Union  on  a  firmer  basis  and 
with  ti  far  more  cordial  fellowship  than  ever  before  existed. 
The  prime  cause  of  \ill  onr  former  enmities  and  bickerings  is 
now  removed,  and  by  that  removal  the  South  has  been  reduced 
to  a  condition  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of  every 
heart  not  actuated  by  purely  vindictive  sentiments.  With  the 
extinction  of  slavery  the  resources  of  every  one  have  been 
more  or  less  cripplea,  while  with  many  it  has  involved  the  loss 
of  their  entire  wealth,  and  reduced  them,  as  it  were  in  a  mo- 
ment, from  affluence  to  poverty.  But,  great  as  is  their  loss  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  scarce  a  murmur  i»- heard  at  the  re- 
sult, and  nothing  is  now  wanting  but  kindness  and  conciliation, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  can  well  afford  to  manifest  those  gen- 
erous qualities,  in  order  to  convert  this  present  calamity  into  a 
signal  and  lasting  blessing. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  countrv  that  we  have  at  the  head  of 
our  affairs  a  man  who  is  well  qualified  to  grapple  with  the 
emergencies  of  the  times,  one  who  has  the  wisdom  to  compre- 
hend the  requirements  of  this-  anomalous  condition,  ana  in 
whom  are  united  that  sterling  honesty  of  purpose,  that  sincere 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  that  firmness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a*  high  and  honorable  trust  which  will  carry  him  tri- 
umphantly and.  honorably  through  the  responsibilities  of  that 
high  trust  The  history  of  nations  has  furnished  but  few  poli- 
tical problems  of  such  difficult  solution  as  the  one  pi^esented  in 
the  present  crisis  of  our  afiTairs.  To  work  out  tnis  problem 
successfully  requires  a  high  order  of  statesmanship.  Had  the 
selection  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  been  made  with  a  view  to 
such  a  contingency  it  is  quite  probable  that  Andrew  Johnson 
might  have  been  left  in  the  quiet  walks  of  private  life.  The 
strange  vicissitude,  therefore,  by  which  he  was  raised  to  that 
high  station,  is  well  calculated  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those 
who  recognize  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  the  management 
of  our  public  affairs.  For  the  course  he  has  marked  out,  and 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  thus  far  manifested  in  his  efforts 
to  reconstruct  the  G^overnment,  and  to  restore  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  our  distracted  country,  seem  to  designate  him 
as  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  arduous  duty.  Indeed,  the  strange 
combination  of  circumstances  by  which  he  was  raised  to  the 
position  he  now  occupies,  the  singular  fortuitv  by  which  every 
other  part  of  those  wicked  schemes  by  which  he  was  so  unex- 
pectedly elevated  were  frustrated,  have  worked  out  a  result  so 
signally  adopted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  that  it  would 
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seem  almost  impious  to  doubt  the  iaterpositbQ  of  a-  super- 
human agency. 

But  will  the  President  be  able  to  contend  sucoeesfully  against 
the  factious  opposition  of  the  bigoted  radicals,  who  can  neither 
comprehend  tne  wisdom  nor  appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  his 
policy !  His  course  is  doubtless  beset  with  many  embarrass- 
ments, and  no  means  which  malicious  ingenuity  can  suggest 
will  be  spared  to  defeat  bis  patriotic  designs;  but  we  have  faith 
in  his  sterling  integrity  of  purpose,  and  would  not  distrust  the 
beneficent  designs  of  ttat  rrovidence  which  has  hitherto 
watched  oyer  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  With  the  history  rf 
the  past  so  fresh  in  our  recollection,  we  need  not  be  greatly 
troubled  at  the  puny  eflforta  of  those  who  are  striving  with  all 
their  might  to  intensify  and  perpetuate  the  animosities  that 
have  hitherto  been  productive  or  so  much  evil.  The  result 
oan  hardly  be  doubtful ;  and  yet  the  radical  violence,  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  rumor  and  sectional  hatred,  by  which  the  opposi- 
tion in  Congress  is  characterized,  cannot  fsiL  to  produce  lasting 
mischief. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  end  the  radicals  in  Congress 
propose  to  themselves  hj  the  course  they  are  now  pursuing. 
The  good  of  the  country  is  certainly  lost  sight  of  in  their  pro- 
gramme ;  for  the  true  policy  of  any  Government  unquestion- 
ably is  to  conciliate  its  people  and  promote  harmony"  and 
friendship  among  all ;  whereas,  implacable  enmity  and  blood- 
thirsty vindictiveness  characterize  all  their  measures  relating  k> 
the  South.  It  seems  to  be  their  leading  desire  to  estrange,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  two  sections,  and  to  render  them  even  more 
hostile  and  odious  to  each  otiier  than  they  have  ever  before 
been.  In  thefr  hatred  of  the  South  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
severity  and  acrimonious  zeal  for  wisdom  and  statesmanship— 
an  error  common  to  contracted  minds.  And  yet  there  are  not 
"wanting  among  them  men  of  intelligence,  however  much  iheir 
deification  of  a  single  idea  may  have  cramped  and  biased  their 
ludgment.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain ;  if  their  aims  are 
honorable  and  patriotic,  they  have  read  history  to  little  pur- 
pose not  to  have  discovered  that  a  harsh,  revengeful,  vindie- 
tive  policy  never  yet  restored  harmony  to  any  people,  never 
yet  promoted  the  welfare  of  any  nation,  and  never  failed  in 
disgrace  and  ruin  to  its  authors.  From  such  men  as  Senator 
Sumner  and  a  few  others  a  more  enlightened  course  might 
have  been  expected,  though  the  inevitable  tendency  of  aboli- 
tionism seems  ever  to  have  been  to  denaturalize  and  inhuman- 
i^e  its  victories.  The  antecedents  of  Stevens  are  said  to  have 
been  such  that  nothing  better  could  be  expected  of  him.  Sup- 
pose their  places  were  now  occupied  by  such  men  ^  Daniel 
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Webster  and  Henry  Clay,  and  others  of  that  mastrious  galaxy 
that  once  adorned  and  honored  our  national  councils.  It  needs 
but  the  simple  mention  of  their  names  to  suggest  a  magnanim- 
ity and  wisdom  commensurate  wifh  the  ^eatness  of  the  occa- 
sion— ^impossiWe  for  the  mind  to  associate  those  names  with 
that^  narrow,  bigoted  policy,  by  which  spiteful  demagogues 
are  so  ambitious  to  manifest  their  sectional  prejudices. 

Whatever  excuse  there  may  have  been  for  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing and  severity  while  the  South  occupied  a  position  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Union,  no  such  excuse  now  exists,  for  the  South 
has  abandoned  that  position.  She  has  shown  every  disposition 
to  accept  as  final  the  decisions  of  the  late  war,  and  to  submit 
tramurmuringly  to  her  changed  condition.  The  ordinance  of 
secession  has  l>een  everywhere  revoked,  the  statutes  of  every 
State  that  had  thus  far  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  have  been 
pureed  of  everv  obnoxious  act,  their  constitutions  amended  in 
conformity  wit&  the  new  order  of  thin^ ;  and  what  shows  still 
more  conclnsivelv  her  sincerity,  she  has  called  to  offices  of 
honor  and  trust,  both  in  State  and  Federal  affairs,  only  those 
who  were  known  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  restoration  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union.  What  more  could  be  required  of 
her  ?  The  North  and  West  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
common  good  of  the  country,  to  repudiate  those  who  are  sb 
fetally  bent  upon  perpetuating  those  party  and  sectional  ani- 
mosities that  nave  hitnerto  been  so  disastrous,  and  which  can 
never  result  in  any  thing  but  evil. 


ART.  IIL-PECUMART  fflDBPEKDEKCE-WHAT  IS  IT? 

We  believe  good  men  and  bad  men,  slaveholders  and  non- 
slaveholders,  Northerners  and  >Southerners,  all  alike,  desire  to 
become  at  least  moderately  independent  of  their  pecuniary 
circumstances. 

The  desire  we  think  not  only  natural,  but  very  meritorious. 
It  incites  to  energy  and  industry,  and  promotes  economy  and 
frugality.  In  fact,  without  this  universal  desire,  and  the  action 
it  begets,  society  would  stagnate  and  retrograde,  and  civiliza- 
tion gradually  disappear.  Were  all  content  to  live  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  there  would  be  very 
littfe  work  done  by  any ;  for  no  one  would,  by  his  own  labor, 
be  willing  to  produce  more  than  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life, 
in  a  society  where  all  were  poor  and  plain. 

Yet  while  all  desire  to  become  independent,  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  understands  what  constitutes  independencei  jnor 
what  he  is  engaged  in  whilst  successfully  endeavoring  to 
achieve -independence. 
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,  As  wl^iy  trodefstooS,  to  be  independent  taeiuig  to  be  tMb 
toH.7eOQ  fhe  ineome  of  one's  property  without  labor.  'The 
Tnl^r  eiTor  icouMsts  ia  this,  thai  iteti  tbink  that  property  or 
capital  18  productive,  and  begets  income  without  robbing  any 
one,  "  Where  ignoranoe  is  bliss. 'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  Yet, 
oruel  as  the  pixioednre  is,  it  is  our  duty,  in  self  vindieation,  t6 
dispel  the  pleasing  illusion  that  makes  independent  men,  irith 
pharasaical  self-complacency,  ^'  thank  Ood  that  tiiey  are  not  as 
other  men." 

Now,  their  property  does  not  breed,  does  not  increase  of  it- 
-self,  bnt  merely  enables  them  to  command  the  labor,  or  the  tq- 
%Bidt8  of  the  labor,  of  other  people,  without  consuming  or  ex- 
pending any  j»rt  of  that  property .%•  Property-boldersi,  or 
capitalists,  pay  not  a  cent  to  the  labor  which  they  employ,  or 
for  any  of  tne  products  of  labor  which  they  buy,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  expend  more  than  theif  incomes. 

Property-holders  have  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages 
of  labor,  or  to  pay  for  anything  they  p«irchase,  except  their 
.property ;  and  so  long  as  that  remains  intact,  they  are  living 
without  labor  on  the  nnrequited  labor  of  other  peqple.  They 
are  masters  without  slaves,  and  those  who  labor  for  them  slaves 
without  masters.  Or  rather,  they  are  mere  joint-owners  of  an 
tmdivided,  undefinable  interest  in  the  laboring  class.  "Whilst 
the  laboring  class,  although  slaves  io  the  propertjr^holding- 
class,  have  no  partioular  individual  masters.  An  ingenious 
Chancellor  could  readily  divide  the  laboring*class  among  the 
oapitalist-olass,  for  a  given  amount  of  capital  confers  on  its 
owner  the  command  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor.  For  ex- 
ample, a  man  worth  twenty  thousand  doIMrs  commands  the 
labor  of  twenty  human  beings,  taking  them  in  families.  The 
man  Worth  forty  thousand  the  labor  of  forty,  and  so  on. 

The  man  exerting  himself  to  become  independent  is  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade.  The  man  who  has  become  independent  is 
a  slave-owner.  We  believe  the  usual  appraisement  of  the 
value  of  a  male  adult  immigrant  is  one  thousand  dollars.  We 
think  they  are  worth  two  thousand  each.  Worth  to  whom? 
Why  to  our  property-holding-class,  who  at  once  command 
their  labor  for  less  than  if  they  were  imported  from  Africa,  for 
free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  But  there  never  was, 
nor  ever  can  be,  any  trade  except  the  slave  trade,  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  productive  or  vaiuaUe  property  except  pro-; 
perty  in  man. 

Vet  there  must  ever  be,  in  civilized  society,  masters  and 
riaves,  atki  it  is  better  to  be  a  master  than  a  slave. 

It  is  tkereftyre  right  and  meritorioae  to  become  independent 
though  we  thereby  become  masters  of  our  fellow  men,  ana 
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6kxk  life  withoQt  labor  on  the  unrequited  labor  of  other  people. 
The  relation  of  master  and  slave  may  be  concealed  from  view, 
but  can  never  be  disrupted,  so  long  as  the  few  hold  property 
and  the  mac  v  have  none.    , 

We  are  all  struggling  to  Acquire  property  that  will  give  us 
the  command  or  ownership  of  human  labor.  But  men,  no 
more  than  horses,  are  good  to  eat,  and  ownership  of  their  labor 
is  ownership  of  then^selves. 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  are  unavoidable,  where  pro- 
perty exists.  Let  the  efforts  of  all  good,  wis^  and  practical 
men  be  directed,  therefore,  to  devising  some  means  to  secui^ 
the  better  treatment  of  the  laboring  dass  by  their  masters,  the 
property-holding-class.  ^  They  are  most  cruelly  treated  now. 


ART.  lY.-THE  CAUSES  OF  COMMERCIAL  GREATIfESS. 

A    BBVnW    or    THB    HIStORT    OF    TBS    XA8T    INDIA    TBADX. 

It  is  nothing  but  the  densest  ignorance  which  congratulates  itself 
upon  a  perpetuity  of  commerciaf  greatness  because  it  is  now  pos- 
sessed of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Babylon,  Thebea» 
Carthage,  Rome,  Athens,  Alexandria, — all  once  seats  of  imperial 
power  and  renowned  commercial  magnificence, — thought  themselves 
secure  in  the  trade  and  commerce  which  had  made  them  what  they 
were.  Babylon  in  the  East,  and  Tyre  in  the  West,  for  centuries 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  East.  Caravans  fh>m  India 
traversed  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  before  Greece  or  Rome 
came  into  view.  Carthage  rose  into  oommercial  power  by  trade 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  and  by  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Spain. 
After  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  Alexandria  became  the  great  entrepot 
of  ancient  commerce,  monopolizing  the  trade  of  Europe,  Asia  aad 
Egypt.  Indeed,  the  entire  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  have 
been  dotted  with  grand  and  mighty  cities.  Where  are  they  now  1 
Why  deserted  1  Does  New  York  possess  any  elements  of  vitality 
more  lasting  than  these  cities  enjoyed  ?  Fine  harbors  do  not  make 
cities.  The  harbor  of  Tyre  is  to-day  as  good  as  when  she  was  the 
entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies,  when  her  ships  went 
forth  ^'  even  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.'^  Alexandria  has  a  good  har*^ 
bor  now,  but  no  trade.  Venice,  Lisbon,  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam 
have  just  as  good  facilities  for  trade  as  they  had  when  they  were  re- 
spectively the  leading  cities  of  modern  Europe.  But  why  all  these 
cnanges  in  oommercial  emporiums  1  The  world  surely  is  not  gov- 
erned by  chance.  The  Great  Creator  of  the  Universe  works  by 
fixed  and  uniform  laws,  and  it  is  the  province  of  man  to  discover 
those  laws  and  place  himself  in  harmony  with  them, '  He  then  ae- 
eures  his  own  happiness  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  sctenee  'and 
oivilisatioai 
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The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  tlmt  poison  wbich  is  left  of  production 
oyer  obnsumption,  and  it  naay  be  set  down  as  a  ikct,  Chat  holds  eood 
throoghoat  all  history,  thai  populations  in  temperate  latitudes  bare 
never  grown  rich  without  tropical  trade,  unless  the/  deprived  a 
portion  of  society  of  the  just  rewards  of  their  labor,  by  slavery,  vas- 
salage, or  serfdom.  The  climatic  necessities  require  that  one  portion 
of  the  year  shall  be  mainly  occupied  in  providing  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  other-  portion.  Besides,  no  commerce  really  can  be  said  to 
exist  between  people  that  produce  like  results  from  their  labor.  The 
hatter  does  not  trade  with  the  hatter.  The  farmer  of  Illinois  is  not 
die  patron  of  the  farmer  of  Indiana.  There  must  be  dissimilarly  of 
occupations  and  productions  to  form  the  basts  of  commerce.  W  ith- 
out  this  essential  element,  theve  would  have  been  no  need  of  caravans 
ships,  canals,  steamers,  railroads  and  other  agencies  of  commercial 
intercourse.  This  gredt  and  all-important  fact  should  be  Wept  stead- 
ily in  view,  and  witn  it,  as  a  key,  we  shall  be  able  to  unlock  to  our 
readers  the  theory  of  commerce  and  the  secret  of  all  the  glory  and 
the  splendor  of  ancient  emporiums  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
their  downfkll. 

Europe,  proper,  possesses  no  tropical  region.  Hence  her  products 
are  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  do  raise  a  few  semi-tropical  productions ; 
but,  as  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  Europe  is  utterly 
deficient  in  those  articles  so  essential  to  a  high  state  of  dviliziatioli 
and  refinement.  Asia  Minor  is  similar  in  climatio  characteristics  to 
Europe.  It  occupies  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  eesentiallv  dissimilar  in  its  natural  productions.  On  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  is  believed,  tlM  great  roaster  race  of  mankind  was  created 
by  the  Maker  of  All,  and  £h>m  thence  spread  over  the  woiid.  Baby*- 
lon  became  the  first  great  city  of  the  East.  Situated  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  only  separated  from  India  by  Persia,  she  was  the 
first  seat  of  the  East  Indian  commerce,  the  coveted  prize  of  all  the 
andent  and  modem  world.  India  has  been  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  has  turned.  As  dties  and  nations 
have  monopolized  it  they  have  risen  to  imperial  splendor,  and  when 
they  lost  it,  have  at  once  fiiUen  fh>m  their  proud  positions  as  Hie 
oonimeroial  emporiums  of  the  world.  Whatever  commerce  a  city 
may  have  preserved,  if  it  lacked  the  East  India  trade  it  lacked 
the  one  thing  needfUl.  The  essential  element  of  diversity  of  pro- 
ductions was  wanting.*  The  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  the 
temperate  for  the  tropical  region  is  the  only  way,  then,  that  a  lucra- 
tive commerce  can  be  establbhed.  No  nation  in  a  temperate  lati- 
tude has  ever  made  a  mark  in  the  world,  by  simply  exchanging  the 
ordinary  productions  of  ^is  latitude.  If,  for  instance,  the  Nortli 
American  continent  extended  onW  to  Mason  &  Dixon's  line,  we 
cannot  oonceiver  of  our  country  difltoring  essentially  from  Norway  or 
Sweden,  and  hence  it  could  only  enjov  a  limited  conuneree.  The 
bulk  of  our  trade  is  not  with  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.   These  are  oomparatlvely  unimportant  countries  to  us,  and 
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A&y  Mif^t  be  btfied  o«t  «f  m^  frlUioiit  aActing  m  naftendly ; 
lor,  as  we  go  Nordi,  tkm  pewer  of  productioii  beoomat  feeUer,  Mid 
the  surplus  over'-pffodQetioD  leas,  imfcil|  fittsll /,  both  cease  altogetber 
and  mao  oDljr  preduoea  eao«gh  for  hia  own  aiibeiateaca.  As  we  go 
South  the  ease  is  exactij  reversed.  Leaa  aad  lass  labor  is  required 
.  to  provide  agasnat  cUmaiie  naoessitiea,  and  hence  the  more  ia  left  for 
prodttotive  emplojment,  $md  a  lai)ge  auvplva,  of  cousae,  exists  over 
Iponsuaapdon.  This  surplus  represeato  so  much  hibor,  and  it  ia  the 
foundaiioii  of  all  the  oapital  and  wealth  of  the  world.  From  tkm 
earliest  times  the  Iropteai  regions  of  Asia  were  oaltivAted,  and  its 
Inaoufacturea  produced  by  vassak,  serft,  or  slaves.  These  persona 
received  but  a  amaU  share  of  the  prodoeta  of  their  labor,  and  this 
beiag  monopolifed  by  the  ruling  clMaaa  ia  India,  laid  ike  foundalaou 
of  that  trade  and  oonuneroe  whi<^  haa  made  that  eoontrjr  fibraona  aa 
the  source  of  wealth.  When  we  Ofiiisider  that  for  ^entnriea,  over 
150^000,000  of  this  aubjeet^opnlattoa  have  exited  in  India,  under . 
the  moat  favorable  eiroumataneei  of  eTiroate,  and  thenMelvea  enjoying 
^cnly  a  mole^  of  the  results  of  their  incessant  labor,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  apparently  fabulous  stories  of  "  the  wealth  o!f 
Ormua  and  of  lad"  were  not  entirely  the  reault  of  gross  exaggera- 
Uons.  We  lay  it  down,  therefore,  aa  a  proposition  which  ia  not  saa- 
-oeptible  of  sueoessful  eontradiation,  that  the  €xck^Mn§9  of  thtm  JRtgt 
Jntti&M  or  AnatU  produ6ti<m»  ha9  ewer  farmid  the  btuis  of  the  lucrm- 
tufe  commepee  af  Am  and  Europe^  amd  that  no  c%  tn  the  Eoitarm 
Memuphere  ewer  roee  to  the  rank  of  afiret  dhss  eovimfireM  emporimm 
without  it. 

India  or  Hindostan  is  about  the  size  of  tiM  entire  area  of  the 
United  Statea.  From  the  earlieat  agea  it  haa  been  densely  popu- 
lated, and  is  auppoaed  now  to  contain  200,000,000  inhabitanta. 
When  we  contrast  this  vast  population  with  our  meagre  80,000,000, 
and  the  great  wealth  we  have  aocumulated,  we  can  form  aome  idea 
of  the  riches  which  this  people  mtsfat,  produce,  if  they  were  at  all 
industrious.  But  when  we  consider  that  at  least  150,000,000  of  these 
are  compelled  to  labor,  and  that  a  form  of  involuntary  servlee  has 
always  existed  in  India,  we  can  form  aome  idea  of  the  Immense  ccmb- 
meroial  results  which  that  country  has  produced.  Us  surplus  pro- 
ductions, both  of  raw  and  manufactured  ariielea,  have  ever  been 
enormous.  In  no  fAkoe  in  the  worM  woald  gold  buy  so  much  aa  in 
India.  In  other  words,  in  no  place  was  labor  so  cheap.  Hence  the 
artidea  brought  from  India  yielded  an  enoraioua  profit  to  thoae 
■MTchants  or  cities  monopolixing  them.  We  have  no  exact  data 
npon  which  to  haae  atatemenCs  aa  to  the  profits  of  the  India  trade  in 
ancient  times.  If  we  may  believe  the  statemeata  of  Pliny,  that  India 
ailk,  sent  to  Borne,  brought  its  weight  in  gold,  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  profits  of  the  Alexandria  merohants  who  imported  it  We 
have,  however,  yety  positive  statistics  of  the  first  profits  of  the  India 
trade  to  England.  Mr.  Thomas  Hun,  one  of  the  first  Directors  <$f 
the  first  British  East  lad'uk  Company,  in  a  lrac(  pubU^ed  in  lOdt, 
aagrs  that  the  amount  of  produes  bppught  from  Indin  up  ts  that  time 
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ht4  60«l  £MQ)2§8|  tAd  had  hem'imjp09^  of*  foi'  the  enormtoa* 
and  apparently  impoMiUe  nin  of  £1^914,600,  or  five  handred  pet 
eent^  more  tluM  eo^  I  A  oatioii  that  oovid  monopolize  suck  a  trade 
as  this,  and  lay  the  world  under  tribute  to  it  in  this  way,  would 
rapidly  aooumalate  wealth. 

The  proddctioBs  of  India  consist  of  eottod,  eaKooes,  silks,  pearls^ 
drij^,  poroekin,  ivory,  pepper,  olores,  ma«e,  nutmegs,  indigo,  bi^- 
sams,  precious  stones,  shawis,*etc.,  ete*  Her  oorioiis  and  exqniailtt 
productions  of  silka,  shawls  and  cotton  roamifiictures  were  fabrksatoa 
almost  as  cheaply  by  hand  as  they  have  in  modem  times  been  fnm^ 
isbed  by  machinery.  When  it  is  recollected  that  it  required  the 
Hiost  elaborate  ai>d  intricate  machinery,  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  an  almost  unlimited  nnrober  of  laborers,  belbre  Great  Bri* 
tain  could  compete  with  India  in  the  commonest  manufactured  goods, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  cbeafmess  of  labor  there,  and  the  rela* 
,^on  it  bears  to  our  labor.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  will 
suppose  that  an  article  which  it  would  require  ten  men  here,  each 
one  day's  labor  to  produce,  is  imported  from  India.  There  it  cost 
only  the  price  of  one  of  our  day's  work;  hence  its  advance  in  value, 
as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  our  market,  is  that  of  tone  days'  labor, 
or  nine  hundred  per  cent.  * 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  eheapneas  of  labor  in  any  given  locality 
becomes  the  gain  of  that  loealtty,  which  secures  the  results  of  thaSt 
labor  for  less  than  its  equivalent,  as  compared  with  its  own  standards 
If  the  labor  of  a  white  man  in  Great  Britain  and  a  coolie  in  Hindos- 
tan  cost  exactly  the  same  there  would  he  no  profit  in  exchanging  the 
vesnlt  of  the  one  for  that  of  the  othec.  It  would  be  exactly  similar 
to  the  old  etory  of  ^^awapping  jackets ;"  but  as  the  coolie  in  India 
liv«8  on  a  few  ponnds  of  rice  per  year,  and  wears  little  or  no  dotb^ 
ing«  and  hence  gets  no  pay  lor  his  labor,  and  asiie  works  nearly  the 
entire  year  round,  while  the  laborer  of  Great  Brttatn  is,  in  all  te-' 
speets,  the  reverse  of  this,  we  see  at  once  why  the  India  trade  is  pro- 
duetive  of  wealth.  Sven  if  her  prodnetions  eost  the  bullion,  it  is 
like  the  husbandman  sowing  seed  in  good  ground^^it  will  bring  fbrUi 
a  kundred  fold.  Whether,. therefore,  we  regard  India  in  the  light  of 
her  diversified  and  profuse  tropiod  productions,  ^whioh  eould  h%  ob- 
tained by  the  ancient  world  Irom  no  other  source,  or  wkether  we 
eonttniplaie  htx  as  the  earliest  roanufiietiiring  loeality,  we  sea  how, 
by  the  cheapness  of  bar  labor,  she  has  ever  contributed  to  add  to  tbe 
wealth  of  tbe  world,  and  in  fiict,  been  the  link  necessary  ta  complete 
the  chain  ^rf*  kwmtive  cemmerce. 

It  will  be  imposnble  to  Mly  vnderstand  tbe  effect  of  the  India 
trade  witbont  a  cknea  at  its  history*  First,  it  sbonldbe  borne  in 
mind  that  tbe  &oms  etf  tbe  Peraan  Gulf  in  the  £ast,  and  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  tkk»  West,  were,  fmm  tbe  begiuning  oi  the 
world  to  tbetimeef  CSirist^aad  for  fifteen  hundnsdyeaM  »(iterwarda, 
tiwiseat  of  all  tbe  imfpertani  commerce  of  the  world.  Modem  Ei»- 
rejpean  comnaeroe  has  all  ot^ginated  ainee  tbe  year  l^OO^andis  tbare- 
fore  only  M^  yeani  okU    For  ag^a,  thaptfone,  in  tbe  pasl^  tbe  siiita 
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of  Assyria,  of  India,  of  Syria,  of  Bgy^  of  Arabia,  of  Carthage,  of 
Borne,  of  Greece,  etc,  etc,  have  been  from  time  to  time  the  seats 
of  commercial  power  and  wealth,  and  have  arisen  when  the  laws  of 
trade  have  been  complied  with,  or  fallen  when  th^  haye  been  disre- 
garded.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  ancient  Assyrian  Empire,  of 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  the  principal  cities,  was  the  first 
na^n  that  enjoyed  the  East  India  trade.  Both  were  sltvated  upon 
%ivers  that  flowed  into  the  Perman  Gntl^  and  they  were  connected  by 
canals  whidi  evinced  a  superior  knowledge  of  toe  principles  of  hy- 
draulics. Roads  for  caravans  were  constructed  across  the  desert 
and  united  Phoenecia  and  Palestine  with  Babylon.  There  were 
several  of  these  roads  leading  in  difierent  directions.  The  one  to  the 
East,  a  celebrated  military  and  commercial  road  described  by  He9H>- 
dotus,  led  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  in  ninety  days'  journey,  ^d  was 
fomished  with  stations  like  our  modem  stage  routes.  It  also  admits 
of  no  doubt  that  a  large  coasting  trade  was- carried  on  from  Nineveh . 
and  Babylon  for  many  hundred  years  with  India,  and  perhaps  even 
China.  There  was  surely  a  considerable  overland  trade  through 
Madia,  Hyaeania  and  the  centre  of  Asia.  In  fact^  Babylon  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  center  of  the  trade  of  the  world ;  she  is  called 
by  Ezekiel  "  the  city  of  merchants."  The  merchants  of  Tyre  on  the 
Meditoranean  sent  her  their  cedar-wood  and  various  articles,  for  which 
they  received  India  goods,  which  they  distributed  over  the  then  un- 
oiviliaed  Western  world.  The  Tyreans,  or  Phcenecians,  were  the  first 
Bavigators,  and  before  Rome  was  known,  or  Carthage  founded,  those 
enterprizing  people  became  a  nation  of  traders,  expforing  and  estab- 
lishing colonies  wherever  Ihey  w^at.  They  founded  Gradez  (modem 
Cadiz)  and  some  suppose,  coasted  bb  iu  w  Gaul,  Britain  and  Hol- 
land. Carthage  was  one  of  the  most  noted  colonies  of  Tyre,  and 
became  the  seat  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Africa 
before  Borne  rose  to  power. 

Babylon  had  an  extensive  market  for  her  East  Indian  commodities, 
the  trade  of  which  was  of  course,  monopolized  by  her.  Its  profits 
were  doubtless  enormous,  and  she  sold  her  spices,  cotton,  procious 
stones,  ivory,  silksi,  etc,  for  such  fi^uious  prices  that  she  drew  the 
bullion  of  the  whole  world  to  her  emporium,  and  thus  enjoyed  ^  the 
balance  of  trade"  As  to  the  wealUi  of  the  aneient  A^yrian  eav- 
pirei,  we  can  form  no  statistical  computailnons,  but  the  researches  and 
explorations  of  Layard  prove  that  it  must  have  been  immense  At 
the  downfall  of  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  rather  than  give  up  ^ 
luxuries  he  enjoyed,  it  is  said  he  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  burned 
himself  np  in  it,  wid»  his  wives  and  his  treasures.  Theae  treasures 
were  a  ''thousand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold  and  ten  time*  as  nnuiy 
of  silver,"  Asa  myriad  contains  ten  thoosaad,  and  one  sin^ftiyrtad 
t^ents  of  silver  is  about  tl6/)00,0Q0,  cue  would  bo  lost  in  atlempit- 
ing  to  estimate  the  amount.  If  we  set  down  this  account  as  fabulous, 
as  no  doubt  it. is,  still  the  evidences  are  abm^dant  that  the  aodent 
Assyrian  empire  rose  to  amazing  wealth  and  splendor,  and  the 
great  sssret  of  it  was  the  nymi^poly  of  the  East  India  trade.; 
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After  the  downMl  of  the  aDcieni  ABsjr^sa  empire,  and  its  division 
into  sevei^  parts,  the  trade  of  India  was  snccessivelj  secured  bj 
sereral  nations.  The  Jews  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  it  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  that  was  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
David  conquered  Idnmea,  and  thereby  secured  the  ports  of  Elath 
and  Esiongeber,  two  towns  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  From  these  two  ports  went  forth  Solomon's  triennial  esxpe^ 
ditions  to  Ophir  and  Tar8hish;4and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  . 
productioi^  said  to  have  been  produced, — ivory,  spices,  gold,  silver, 
ete., — that  it  must  have  bee^  the  East  Indies,  although  the  gold,  or  a 
portion  of  it  at  least,  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  The  death  of  Solomon,  however,  was  the  downfall  of  the 
glory  of  Jerusalem.  The  revolt  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  stiffiiecked- 
ness  of  Rehoboam,  produced  the  most  disastrous  results,  and 
turned  the  course  of  wealth  described  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Chron- 
icles, the  proceeds  of  Solomon's  East  India  ^^  ventures,"  and  the 
Syrians  recovered  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea.  Tyre  was  greatly 
benefited  thereby,  and  soon  enjoyed  nearly  the  entire  monopoly  of 
this  trade  for  many  years.  The  Syrians  established  for  this  purp(^ 
the  seaport  of  Bhinoculura,  lying  between  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine ;  but  at  one  period  the  main  business  appears  to  have  been 
.  done  by  caravans  across  Mesopotamia  to  Gerre,  a  seaport  town 
south  of  the  mout^  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Persian  Guff.  At  alt 
events^  they  enjoyed  the  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  protection 
of  the  Persian  monardis.  Tyre  attained  her  greatest  pre-emineqee 
as  a  commercial  city  about  55<y  to  650  years  before  Christ.  At  that 
period  the  Tyrean  merchants  were  the  fikctors  and  agents  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  emphatically  ''  ruled  the  wave"  as  the  greatest 
maritime  nation  of  the  world.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  slaves,  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  goats,  pearls,  precious  stones,  coral,  wheat,  balm,  ho- 
ney, oils,  spices,  gums,  wine,  wool  and  silks,  are  some  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  commerce  of  Tyre. 

Tyre  retained  her  proud  pre-eminence  until  the  war  of  Alexander 
the  Great  with  the  Persian  Empire :  waged,  without  doubt,  mainly 
to  obtain  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade.  She  long  resisted 
kts  Conquering  march,  but  was  finally  forced  to  succumb.  No  man 
was  more  sagaebus  in  commercial  matters  than  Alexander,  and  with 
a  wise  foret£>uffht  he  fbunded  a  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  naming 
it  after  himself  which  eventually  even  rivalled  the  fiunous  Tyre. 
From  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  (383  B.  C.)  Tyre  gradually 
declinedi  until  the  denimoiations  of  the  prophet  came  true :  her  palaces 
were  levelled  in  the  dust,  and  she  beeama  ^  a  plaee  for  the  spreading 
of  nets  ih  the  midst  of  the  sea."     ' 

Alexandria  was  so  located  that  there  was  less  overland  carriage 
for  goods  fi^m  India  than  by  any  other  ronte  that  ever  had  been  in 
use.  They  ivere  first  carried  in  Mps^from  Berenice,  whidi  coasted 
along  the  shores  nntil  tiiey  reached  the  moudi  of  the  Indus.  Sube^ 
qwently,  daring  tba  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  mariners  ventured  to 
mil  with  the  western  mootoon  from  the  straits  of  Babelmandel 
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across  tbelndum  Ocean.  Tbecai|Eoe«fr(>m-IiidU)iaraM|bMnl«9^ 
at  BerenicCy  wher^  theuco  convejed  bj  caravans  to  Coptos  on  the 
Nile,  where  ther  were  transferred  to  lighters,  and  sent  down  tha 
river  to  Alexandria,  whence  thej  were  distributed  M  over  Eiut^^ 
Alexandria  added  to  her  India  trade  almost  every  other  natural  ad- 
vantage. She  was  the  depot  of  the  grain  trsde  pf  Egypt»  sod  jet 
creat  as  this  trade  was,  it  was,  after  all,  the  India  trade  that  caused 
her  chief  wealth  and  niagnificenca  JUs  wonderful  city  long  roaii^ 
tained  her  proud  pre-eminence  as  a  commercial  power,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  discoveries  in  navigation,  and  their  efi^ets  upon  the 
localities  of  trade,  would  no  doubt  at  Ibis  moment  have  been  the 
London  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  As  science  and  learning  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  commerce  and  wealth^o  Alexandria  became  the 
scat  of  the  schools  and  philosophy  of  Earope  and  Asia.    Thither 

S^ptian^  Grecian  and  Brabmanic&l  philosophers  wended  their  way. 
ercbants  of  all  countries  and  all  climes  congregated  there  from  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges  in  the  East,  to  &Mun  and  Gaul  in  the  West. 
The  Alexandrian  library  was  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  and  for 
300  years  this  remarkable  city  was  the  great  entrepot  of  oom- 
m^ciai  trade.  Then  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans, 
who  removed  most  of  its  works  of  art  to  Home.  This,  however, 
did  not  materially  mar  its  prosperity,  whkh  was  not  seriously  af> 
fected  until  the  founding  of.  Constantinopm  and  the  removal  of  thft 
seat  of  empire  thither.  After  this  it  began  to  decline,  and  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  war  of  the  Saracen  ;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
recovered  from  even  all  these  calamities,  had  it  not,  in  1497,  received 
a  blow  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  filmost  swept  it  from  existence. 

It  was  not  until  after  tne  death  of  Alexander  the  Greats  and  there- 
fore subseq^uently  to  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  that  Rome  began 
to  assume  a  position  as  a  cultivated  and  civilized  city.  The  Romans 
were  not  originally  a  naval  or  sealing  people.  Carthage  taught 
her  the  first  lessons  in  this,  as  die  Portuguese  subsequently  did  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  Yet  Rome  was  not  slow  in  oompre* 
hending  the  advantages  of  the  wealtb  that  flows  from  well-regulated 
commerce.  About  300  B,  C.  she  naade  a  treaty  wit^  Cartbagoi 
which  proved  the  bone  of  contention  forever  afte^  and  the  direct  or 
indirect  cause  of  the  celebrated  Punic  wars.  Her  first  war  with 
Carthago  was  for  3lcily,  an  island  producing  iifiore  articles  of  a  tropi- 
cal character  than  any  other  country  in  the  l^tediterrapean.  Then 
she  took  Sardinia,  ana  followed  up  her  conquest  by  subdningall  the 
Easter^  natioios^  Maeedoulf^i.Syrifi  and  ^e  Grecian  cities  of  AaU* 
She  bad  all  the  world  under  tribute  to  her»  She  dr^ve  the  Garth  a- 
genians  out  of  Spain,  possessed ,  herself  of  the  '*  gold^  CberOiBenestts," 
and  by  her  precious  ipetals  and  the  labor  of  her  n^llions  of  haIC> 
starved  slaves,  amassed  enoiunoi^  wealth*  She  finally  conquer^ 
Alexandria,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  destroy  A^^^^  js  se^po^  in 
southern  Arabic^  lei^t  it,  should  £iU  mto  hostUe  handstand  thus  \nX^^ 
fere  with^  her  ^onopotjr  of  t%  IttcrfMiv^  lUst  ]b4}a'trs/fiai    Boipe 
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waft  the  Dorthem  port  whence  the  East  India  goods  were  distributed 
to  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe,  who,  as  these  lux- 
uries became  cheaper,  consumed  the  more  of  them,  and  as  civilization 
advanced,  demanded  the  more.  The  profligacy  and  the  consequent 
downfall  of  this  city,  with  the  intestine  wars  that  followed,  drove 
that  trade  away,  and  Venice  gradually  loomed  up  as  the  distributing 
point  of  the  trade  of  Europe.  During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
she  monopolized  the  East  India  trade  via  the  Alexandria  route,  and 
her  merchants  became  the  wealthiest  of  Europe.  The  adventurous 
Portuguese,  however,  struck  the  blow  in  1407  that  dispossessed  the 
proud  Venetians  of  all  the  fancied  stability  of  their  port  as  a  com- 
mercial emporium.  The  imperial  palaces  of  the  Doges  sunk  into 
decay  as  the  golden  stream  of  wealth  fVom  India  was  directed  to 
another  channel. 

From  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commerce  of  the  world  was 
revolutionized.  The  glory  of  the  Mediterranean  had  departed.  The 
shores  of  that  mare  internum^  so  long  the  seat  of  opulent  cities  and 
the  theatre  of  great  exploits,  now  began  to  give  evidence  that  the 
learning,  art  and  civilization  which  had  followed  in  the  pathway  of 
commerce  were  rapidly  seeking  oth^r  localities.  While  Greece  and 
Rome  enjoyed  the  advantage^of  the  traffic  with  India,  either  through 
Syria  or  Egypt,  they  rose  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  commercial 
prosperity,  and  to  the  proudest  distinction  in  art,  science  and  learn- 
ing. But  kingdoms  that  were  supposed  to  be  immovable,  and  cities 
said  to  be  "  Eternal,"  faded  away  and  sunk  into  poverty  and  decay 
>a8  the  tide  of  the  tropics  swept  around  instead  of  across  the  African 
Continent.  We  now  come  to  a  new  era  in  the  East  India  trade,  and 
we  shall  make  the  glance  at  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  Portuguese  wdre  not  slow  In  taking  advantages  of  the  suo- 
cesses  of  their  maritime  explorations.  The  Pope  declared  the  route 
to  India  the  exclusive  property  of  Portugal,  and  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  no  other  European  nation  interfered  with  them.  Lisbon 
rose  to  be  the  first  city  of  Europe,  and  this,  "  the  golden  period  of 
Portugal,"  is  recounted  with  no  little  pride  by  her  historians.  In 
1580,  however,  Portugal  came  under  the  control  of  Spain,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  followed.  ^  The  coercive  policy"  of  Philip 
the  Second  was  the  downfiUl  not  only  of  Portuguese  commerce,  but 
prepared  the  way  for  the  decline  of  Spain  herself.  The  Dutch  gave 
no  quarter  to  Spanish  or  Portuguese  commerce.  They  expelled  the 
latter  from  the  Moluccas,  formed  trading  establishments  in  the 
Persian  Gul^  and  thence  along  the  coasts  and  isles  of  India  to  Japan, 
and  especially  to  Ceylon  and  Java.  For  years  this  was  a  lucrative 
trade,  and  the  Dutch  realized  vast  profits  on  their  East  India 
ventures. 

Amsterdam  now  became  in  tarn  the  entrepot  of  the  India  trade ; 

and  being  also  the  grain  mart  of  the  Baltic,  she  rapidly  rose  to  the 

rank  of  the  first  ci^mmercial  city  of  Europe,  which  she  maintained 

from  1580  to  1750.    In  1700  her  tonnage  is  estimated  to  have  been 
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900,000  tons,  while  that  of  England  was  only  261,000  tons.  The 
wealth  of  the  Dutch  traders  was  immense.  In  the  eighteenth  centory 
they  were  the  money-lenders  of  Europe ;  and  previous  to  1788  had 
lent  sixty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  England  alone ! 

The  temptations  of  lucrative  commerce,  however,  soon  found  their 
way  to  England.  The  Dutch,  after  the  English  were  compelled,  by 
the  war  with  Portugal,  to  get  their  East  India  products  of  them, 
raised  the  price  of  pepper  200  per  cent.,  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
growing  maritime  prosperity  of  England,  caused  that  country  to 
.bestow  more  attention  upon  East  Indian  possessions.  The  French 
gradually  acquired  most  of  the  possessions  of  Holland  in  India  ;  and 
then  commenced  the  great  contest  between  France  and  England  for 
the  mastery  of  the  Continent.  There  had  been  an  East  India  Com- 
pany in  England  since  1600,  but  it  had  been  hampered  by  restric- 
tion, and  though  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  had  not  done  much 
towards  developing  commerce.  It  was  not  until  1744,  France  and 
England  being  at  war  in  Europe,  that  war  broke  out  between  the 
French  and  English  in  India.  The  success  of  Clive  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  to  English  rule,  bel<»igs  to  the  familiar  history  of 
the  day. 

It  is  not  so  generally  recollected,  however,  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  terrible  and  bloody  war  with  Nap61eon.  England  had  now  not 
only  possessed  herself  of  India,  but  by  her  discoveries  and  colonial 
possessions  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  was  laying  all  Europe  under 
tribute  to  her.  She  was  monopolizing  not  only  the  Eastern  but  the 
Western  world,  and  turning  the  trade  of  the  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres  to  her  ports.  Her  power,  unless  checked,  would  over- 
shadow all  Europe.  This  was  really  why  France  embraced  with  joy 
the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  in  1776,  and  the  sagacious  mind 
of  Napoleon  conceived,  after  our  independence,  his  **  continental  sys- 
tem," the  declared  object  of  which  was  to  free  Europe  from  the 
tribute  she  was  forced  to  pay  England  for  the  colonial  or  tropical 
goods  which  she  received  from  her.  The  combination  of  Europe 
under  one  monarchy  would,  of  course,  have  afforded  a  means  of 
controlling  the  commercial  power  of  England,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  have  free  intercourse  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Continent, 
and  draw  from  them  their  wealth  to  enrich  her  emporium.  Hence, 
the  wars  between  England  and  France  were  the  same  old  contest 
over  again.  The  Assyrians  against  the  Egyptians,  Solomon, 
against  the  Edomites,  Alexander  the  Great  against  the  Tynans,  the 
Komans  against  the  Macedonians  and  Egyptians,  and  the  Datdi 
against  the  Portuguese,  are  all  historical  parallels  and  forcible  illus- 
trations that  this  world  is  governed  by  uniform  and  general  laws, 
and  that  mankind  in  different  generations  are  really  performing  the 
same  feats  upon  different  stages  of  action. 

England  was  successful,  and  the  consequence  is  that  to-day  she  is 
the  maritime  nation  of  the  world.  The  amount  of  wealth  transferred 
from  India  to  England  from  1750  to  18  10,  has  been  estimated  at 
two  thousand  millions  of  ddlars !    Nor  is  this, at  all  unreasonable. 
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The  first  Dutoh  East  India  Ck>mpany  in  twenty  years  divided  among 
its  stockholders  30,000^000  guilders,  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  besides  owning  vast  amounts  of  property  in 
colonies,  fortifications  and  vessels.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Eng- 
land did  not  begin  to  rise  in  wealth  with  any  rapidity  until  she  ob- 
tained the  monopoly  of  the  India  trade.  Since  then  she  has  far 
outstripped  every  modem  nation,  and  to-day  has  more  wealth,  per 
copitOy  than  any  other  people  on  the  earth.  Not  long  since  the  writer 
read  a  report  in  the  papers  of  a  state  dinner  of  the  Queen,  where  all 
the  vessels  were  of  gold,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  were  the  wealth 
of  England  equally  divided  among  the  people,  ea^h  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  kingdom  would  have  $10,000  a  piece.  This,  no  doubt, 
fiir  exceeds  all  the  wealth  of  the  ancients,  even  that  of  Croesus,  Sar- 
danapalus  or  Solomon. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  great  law  of 
commerce,  fixed  by  the  nature  of  things,  is  that  w^th  springs 
mainly  from  the  tropics,  and  that  the  exchange  of  commodities  of 
dissimilar  latitudes  constitutes  the  main  basis  of  all  lucrative  trade. 
As  nations  have  conformed  to  this  law,  they  have  risen  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  commercial  power  fmd  splendor.  As  they  have  neglected 
or  disobey<Bd  it,  they  have  sunk  into  poverty  and  forgetful ness.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  this  brief  sketch  is  anything  like  a  full  account 
of  this  interesting  subject.  The  writer  has  only  given  the  outlinea, 
and  traced  its  history  only  in  the  more  important  respects.  There 
were  many  cities  and  localities  that  enjoyed  at  times  a  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  India,  especially  various  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia 
and  Arabia,  but  the  sketch  given  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  viz., 
to  show  that  India,  the  tropical  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
world,  has  been  the  great  source  of  its  wealth,  and  that  the  monopoly 
of  its  commerce  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  the  commercial 
eniponums  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

The  history  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  brief  though  it 
be,  is  but  a  counterpart  of  the  history  we  have  just  related.  Spain 
had  the  most  important  and  the  most  fertile  portion  of  this  Continent 
under  her  control  for  many  years.  While  Portugal  was  extending 
her  commerce  in  the  East,  Spain  was  pushing  her  discoveries  and 
colonies  in  the  West.  The  enormous  wealth  that  flowed  into  Spain 
from  Mexico,  when  conquered  by  Cortes  in  1518,  and  from  Peru 
and  Chili  when  conquered  by  Pizarro ,  and  Almago  in  1528,  is  a 
matter  of  authentic  history.  The  estimated  income  of  Spain  from 
her  American  colonies  was  $30,000,000  yearly  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  $20,000,000  in  cochineal,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  hides,  etc.,  eta 
The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  and  the  want  of  any 
adequate  system  of  labor  in  them  since  then,  have  not  oa\y  destroyed 
them  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  mother  country,  but  to  every  other 
nation.  The  latter  cause  has  also  destroyed,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
value  of  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  European  nations  on  thi4 
Continent.     Hayti,  a  revoltei  colony  of  France,  exported,  in  1790, 
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while  a  oolan  j,  produets  to  the  yakie  of  $37,898,000:    A  short 
time  ago  her  total  exports  were  stated  at  $5,000,000. 

The  British  West  India  islands,  with  one  or  two  exoeptiom,  de 
not  show  so  great  a  dedine  in  their  prodoctiTeness.     Tlie  great 
efforts  made  within  the  past  few  years  to  introduoe  Asiatic  laborers 
into  them,  on  nearly  the  same  principle  of  labor  that  has  made  India 
die  source  of  snch  enormous  wealUi,  has  matariallj  increased  the 
production  of  those  fertile  iskods.     A  vast  amount  of  wealthy  how- 
ereTy  has  gone  to  Europe  from  these  islands,  as  they  have  passed 
suocessively  from  the  hands  of  one  power  to  those  of  another.    Cuba, 
to-day,  furnishes  to  Spain  the  most  important  and  the  most  valuable 
g{  her  commerce,  and  yields  the  largest  extent  of  her  revenue.    No 
nation,  at  present,  can  be  said  to  be  achieving  great  wealth  from  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  tropical  region  of  this  Continent,  simply 
because  it  is  very  imperfectly  and  only  partially  cultivated.     LAv- 
ii^  the  islands  and  going  to  the  mainland,  we  find  the  entire  Con- 
tinent, from  the  Equator  to  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude,  little  better 
than  an  uncultivated  waste.    Brazil  is  the  only  oasis  in  the-  SouA 
American  desert  of  decrepitude  and  decay.     Our  Gulf  States,  em- 
bracing only  about  five  degrees  of  semi-tropical  climate,  have  been 
the  only  really  productive  region  in  the  warm  latitudes  on  this  Con* 
tinent.    The  staple  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  India,  though 
superior  in  quality  and  really  more  important  now  to  the  civilized 
world  than  those  of  that  country.    The  control  of  those  productions, 
their  exchange,  their  shipment,  with  the  oommisnons,  freights  and 
revenues  arising  from  them,  have  constituted  a  lucrative  source  of 
commercial  power  and  national  prosperity.     As  the  East  India  or 
the  tropical  region  of  Asia  built  up  Great  Britain,  it  would  seem 
that  we,  as  a  people,  would  be  unworthy  children  of  an  honored  Mre, 
if  we  did  not  kam  from  so  eminent  an  example  how  to  torn  Uie 
tropical  region  of  this  Continent  into  our  source  of  commercial  glory 
and  national  wealth.     If  we  make  use  of  t^e  means  and  adrantages 
which  the  God  of  Nature  Im»  placed  in  our  hands,  we  shiUl  b«ild  up 
an  empire  here,  before  which  all  the  glories,  art,  wealth  and  leani' 
ing  of  the  past  shall  be  utterly  eclipsed. 

it  is  now  247  years  since  New  York  was  feunded.  lliis  is  nearly 
as  long  as  Alexandria  was  a  great  city,  longer  than  Venice  revelled 
in  her  magnifioenoe,  and  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  period 
that  Lisbon  was  the  center  of  European  commerce.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  New  York  only  extended  to  Wall  street  and  its  popula- 
tion was  only  1,500.  One  hundred  years  since  it  extended  to  the 
present  City  Hall  Park,  and  had  apc^lation  of  18,000.  New  York 
could  not  and  did  not  grow  during  its  colonial  vassalage  to  Great 
Britain,  for  the  restrictions  placed  upon  her  commerce  wQuld  not 
allow  it.  in  1800  her  population  had  increased  to  60,480.  And 
this  period  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  date  of  her  actual  birth  as 
a  raaratime  and  commercial  city.  The  operation  of  a  uniferm  sys- 
tem of  revenue  laws,  incident  upon  the  formation  of  the  Union,  grad- 
ually concentrated  business  in  this  locality.     Our  old  merchants 
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will  remember  when  the  Soatheiti  States  did  an  active  and  direot 
trade  with  Europe^  but  the  natural  adaptation  of  Northern  men  for  the 
sea,  who  live  like  the  Phosnecians  did,  on  a  sterile  and  rock-bound 
coast,  soon  made  them  the  carriers  to  Europe  of  Southern  produc- 
tions, and  New  York,  as  possessing  a  fine  harbor  and  a  favorable  lo- 
cality, soon  became  the  entrepot  ^f  American  commerce.  Mer- 
chants soon  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  a  city  becoming 
the  depot  of  the  raanu&cturee  and  productions  of  all  countries  and 
dimates,  possessed  rare  advantages  for  procuring  assortments  of 
goods.  New  York  rapidly  rose  under  this  system.  Still,  she  labored 
under  serious  disadvantaoes.  Externally,  she  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  bt^t  internally  A»  lacked  those  fluvial  communications  by 
which  the  goods  of  her  merchants  could  be  distributed,  and  the  grains 
and  produce  of  the  agriculturists  received  in  return.  This  was  one 
great  reason  of  the  commercial  power  of  Alexandria;  all  the  ex- 
haustless  fertility  of  the  Nile  poured  into  her  port  New  York  had 
only  Uie  Hudson,  a  river  reachingto  the  North,  and  not  remarkable 
for  the  fertility  of  its  borders.  Had  the  St  Lawrence  poured  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  into  the  harbor  of  New  York,  her  inter- 
nal trade  would  have  corresponded  with  the  external.  The  sagacity 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  supplied,  as  well  as  man's  ingenuity  could  sup- 
ply, the  deliciencies  of  nature.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  ia: 
1826,  gave  New  York  another  acceleration,  for  it  brought  her  in 
water  communication  with  thousands  of  miles  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  lands  of  the  temperate  latitude.  Thus  was  the  city 
built  up.  The  key  to  its  prosperity  has  be^  its  relation  to  Southera 
productions,  for  these  were  Jbhe  great  cause  of  its  external  trade, 
which  developed  and  rendered  necessary  its  internal  traffic.  Had 
there  been  no  staple  of  foreiffi  commerce,  there  would  have  been  no 
great  necessity  fur  the  Erie  Canal.  First,  because  a  vast  amount  of 
agricultural  productions  which  now  reaches  tide-water,  would  not 
have  been  needed*  There  would  not  have  been  the  population  here 
to  have  consumed  it,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  trade.  And 
secondly,  the  quantity  sent  abroad  could  have  been  easily  obtained 
from  the  sea  coast,  if  all  portions  of  our  country  had  been  compelled 
to  confine  themselves  to  grain  and  production. 

To  show  conclusively  Siat  New  York  owes  her  maritime  power 
to  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is  only  ne- 
oessary  to  mention  one  singular  but  impressive  fact :  The  tonnage 
of  the  country  has  kept  pace,  pari  paau^  with  the  cotton  crop,  the 
somber  of  iMiles  of  cotton  forwarded  being  always  just  about  the 
same  as  the  number  of  tons  of  shipping.  It  is  also  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  whenever  the  quantity  of  shipping  has  been  increased  bo- 
yond  one  ton  to  a  bale  of  cotton,  the  inevitable  effect  had  been  to 
produce  depression  in  freights  and  loss  to  tiie  shipper.  To  show 
what  the  North  reaped,  in  one  item  alone,  from  Southern  produc- 
tions, we  have  only  to  recur  to  the  value  of  the  freights.  Their  to- 
tal value  is  estimated  at  $28,000,000 ;  of  this  large  sum,  $3,500,000 
^omes  from  the  North,  and  the  balance,  $24,500,000,  is  from  the 
South.    But  this  was  only  a  small  item  of  the  profits  upon  Southern 
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productions  which  the  North  and  New  York  city  principally  reaped 
from  thi8  souroe.  It  is  estimated  that  the  South  used  to  send  North, 
per  annum,  $522,000,000  in  value,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
^onsand  millions  of  exchange,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  large 
financial  operations  of  the  North.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  wri- 
ter to  go  into  the  details  which  make  up  this  aggregate. 

This  vast  wealth,  therefore,  concentrated  mainly  in  New  York 
city,  has  rendered  it  the  metropolis,  the  Alexandria  of  the  western 
continent.  The  diffusion  of  the  profits  arising  from  commerce  and 
trade  is  felt  in  every  ramification  of  business.  It  increases  the  value 
of  real  estate,  improves  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  gives  employ- 
ment to  thousands,  builds  our  marble  stores,  erects  the  palace 
homes  of  our  merchant  princes,  paves  our  streets,  Jays  out  our 
magnificent  parks,  creates  aqueducts  rivalling  those  of  Babylon  or 
Rome,  patronizes  art,  encourages  science,  aids  learning,  and  intro- 
duces all  those  refined  and  luxurious  enjoyments  of  the  mind  and 
taste  which  are  the  irrepressible  yearnings  of  the  human  soul,  as 
they  have  been  the  dream  of  the  poets  in  all  ages  and  in  all  dimes. 
New  York  city,  then,  has  been  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
Western  world,  simply  because  she  has  monopolized  the  trade  and 
traffic  of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions  of  this  continent 
But  suppose  there  be  no  productions,  or  a  very  limited  amount  of 
production  in  our  Southern  States,  what  then  f  It  is  now  very  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  have  not  over  a  quarter,  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
fiflh  of  a  crop  of  cotton  this  year.  Can  New  York  city  sustain  her 
commercial  position  upon  such  a  basis  as  this  1  Indeed,  is  it  not  time 
that  New  York  merchants  looked  this  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
throwing  aside  prejudice,  proudly  meet  the  naked  truth.  Will 
they  permit  mere  political  or  party  affiliations  to  interfere  with  the 
demands  of  commerce  and  trade?  A  few  plain  facts  only  need  to 
be  considered. 

The  white  race  Is  adapted  to  temperate  latitudes,  and  never  has 
there  been,  nor  can  there  be,  a  white  laboring  population  in  the 
tropical  regions.  The  physiolc^y  of  the  races,  if  generally  under- 
stood, would  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  state  the  faci^  that  no  productive  white  labor 
has  ever  existed  in  the  tropical  regions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  saddest 
experiments  of  this  kind  ever  known  to  history  is  related  by  Ma- 
eaulay,  in  his  graphic  account  of  the  attempt  to  found  Caledonia,  by 
ft  colony  of  rough  and  adventurous  Scotchmen,  under  the  lead  of  a 
man  named  Paterson,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  1699.  Scotland 
was  in  a  furor  of  joy  over  the  idea  that  she  was  to  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  Indies  of  America.  Streams  of  wealth  were  to  flow 
mto  the  laps  of  her  citizens.  A  company  was  formed,  and  every 
efibrt  made  to  render  the  project  a  success.  In  August,  1699,  (bur 
ships,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  on  board,  sailed  for  Caledonia. 
In  October  letters  were  received  from  New  York  announcing  that  a 
few  miserable  men,  the  remnants  of  a  colony  which  was  to  have 
been  the  garden,  the  warehouse  of  the  world,  their  bones  peeping 
through  their  skins,  and  fever  written  in  their  fkoes,  had  arrived  in 
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the  Hadsoiu  They  had  been  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and 
but  few  had  been  saccessful,  for  nearly  all  had  either  died  before 
leaving  the  Isthmus  or  on  the  passage  from  it.  Maoaulay,  com- 
menting upon  the  infatuation  which  1^  to  this  calamity,  says  : 

"  None  of  Paterson*s  dupes  considered  how  colonists  from  Fife  or 
Lothian,  who  had  never  in  their  lives  known  what  it  was  to  feel  the 
heat  of  a  distressing  midsummer  day,  could  endure  the  labor  of 
breaking  clods  and  carrying  burdens  under  the  fierce  blaze^f  a  ver- 
tical sun.  It  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  such  colonists 
would  have  to  do  for  themselves  what  English.  French,  Dutch  and 
Spanish  colonists  employed  negroes  or  Indians  to  do  for  them.  It 
was  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  white  freeman  in  Barbadoes  or  Martinique, 
in  Guiana,  or  at  Panama,  was  employed  in  severe  bodily  labor. 
But  the  Scotch  who  settled  at  Darien  must  at  first  be  without  slaves, 
and  must  therefore  dig  the  trench  round  their  town,  build  their 
houses,  cultivate  their  fields,  hew  wood,  and  draw  water  with  their 
ovm  hands.  Such  toil,  in  sudi  an  atmosphere,  was  too  much  for 
thenu  The  rate  at  which  the  emigrants  died  was  such  that  none  of 
them  seemed  likely  to  live  till  November.  Those  who  were  not 
laid  on  their  beds  were  yellow,  lean,  feeble,  hardly  able  to  move  the 
sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  and  quite  unable  to  repel  the  expected 
attack  of  the  Spaniards.  The  cry  of  the  whole  community  was  that 
death  was  all  around  them,  and  that  they  must,  while  they  still  had 
strength  to  weigh  anchor  or  spread  a  sail,  fly  to  some  less  fatal 
region.  The  voyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any  Guinea  slave-ship 
has  ever  had  such  a  middle  passage.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifly 
persona  who  were  on  board  the  Su  Andrew,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fed  the  sharks  of  the  Atlantic  before  Sandy  Hook  was  in  sight  The 
Unicom  lost  almost  all  its  officers,  and  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
men.  The  Caledonia,  the  healthiest  ship  of  the  three,  threw  over- 
board a  hundred  corpses. 

All  history  and  experience  confirm  the  above  experiments.  The 
labor  of  the  negro  is  the  essential  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
tropical  regions,  but  the  very  inertia  of  his  nature  prevents  him 
from  laboring,  except  under  the  stimulus  of  the  white  man's  men- 
tal vigor  and  constitutional  activity.  He  must  be  forced  to  do  what 
constitutionally  he  is  not  inclined  to  do,  and  thus  it  is,  that  it  has  been 
truly  remarked  that  the  muscle  of  the  negro  and  the  brain  of  the 
white  man  are  the  essential  requbites  for  industry  and  production  in 
the  tropical  r^ons. 

If,  therefore,  the  negro  does  not  labor,  the  result  will  be  the  loss  of 
production  in  the  entire  Gulf-State  region.  The  three  great  staple 
articles  of  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  will  be  blotted  out  of  the  list  of 
American  productions.  Theif  are  so  blotted  out  now,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be,  unless  the  negro  labor  is  oi^anizod  upon  some  sub- 
stantial basis.  The  efiect  uppn  New  York,  upon  the  North,  upon 
our  national  prosperity,  can  easily  be  understood  by  every  person 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  peruse  this  article.  No  matter  what 
people  may  say  about  present  prosperity,  based  upon  the  feverish 
inflation  of  a  paper  currency,  the  definite  future  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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New  Tork  citj  must  fall  from  her  pinnacle  of  prosperity  if  the  tro* 
pioal  and  semi-tropical  productions  of  this  continent  are  destroyed. 
These  were  ever  constituted  national  wealth,  and  it  is  now  simply  a 
question  how  are  they  to  be  secured  ^  The  great  and  mighty  field 
of  enterprise  before  New  York  merchants — of  a  thousand  times  more 
importance  to  them  than  are  the  gold  fields  of  California  or  the  sil- 
ver mines  of  Idaho — is  the  development  of  the  tropical  region  of  this 
Continent.  Thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  embracing  the  most  beauti^l 
and  fertile  lands  the  sun  of  Heaven  ever  shone  upon,  lies  an  unculti- 
vated wilderness.  Even  in  its  natural  state  it  is  a  land  almost  literally 
overflowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Jo  only  needs  to  be  touched  with 
the  spade  to  laugh.  A  race  adapted  by  the  Creator  li>r  the  climate 
is  given  us,  and  shall  we  allow  them  to  cumber  the  ground,  to  die 
out  and  rot  out  in  idleness  and  return  to  savagery,  or  organize  sonde 
system  of  labor  which  shall  insure  production,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  their  own  civilization  and  Chnstianization  1  This  is  the  prob- 
lem to  be  worked  out  It  is,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  solution.  At 
all  events,  upon  it  depends  not  only  the  commercial  greatness  of 
New  York  city,  but  the  future  well-being  of  the  entire  country. 


ABT.  Y.-CHARMS  OF  BURAl  LIFE. 

A  yesr  or  two  prior  to  the  war,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Grayson,  of  CharlesloD,  one  of 
the  finest  scholars  and  most  versatile  writers  of  the  SonUi,  amused  his  leisure 
hours  -with  the  compoeitlon  of  an  ezotiisite  poem  on  the  subject  of  Country 
Life  which  he  dedicated  to  the  elder  Wade  Hampton. 

This  beautifti]  prodootion  with  which  the  Author,  now  aUs  I  bo  more,  funlsh^ 
Bs  an  early  copy,  though  printed  in  beautiful  style  in  his  native  city,  was  hat 
little  circulated,  in  consequence  of  the  political  troubles,  and  comes  up  now  be- 
fore us,  a  waif  from  the  wreck  of  the  past. 

We  determine  to  give  the  Poem  the  benefit  of  our  wide  dlstributioo,  in  the 
hope  that  *'  war's  stem  buf  le"  havin?  sounded  the  last  note,  it  will  tend  to  rs> 
•tore  and  cement  the  genial  and  kindly  rirtues  among  us. — ^Enrroa. 

THE  COUNTRY. 
*  Hoc  erat  in  voHs, ^Hoeaob. 

Wit  S^tr0ttmfttt* 

TBI  post's  wish  rOR  COUHTBT  LIFI  ;  PSW  APPBBCIATI  rr ;  TBI  MITLTITUDI  PRB7BB 
GOLD  OB  POWBB ;  TBI  COUNTRT  THE  CBOICB  OF  SACK,  POST,  STATKSMAir,  WBOXOBD 
BT  THB  WOBLD,  OR  WBART  OP  IT  ;  PROnUCBS  TBB  BBT  DBPBIf  OBBS  OT  A  KATIOB  ; 
TBI  IROKBIDSa  OP  CROMWBLL,  THV  SWISS,  THB  CLANS  OP  SOOTLANO^  TAB  ARABS,  TBB 
ROBAHS;  TBBIB  PRAISES  OP  COUKTRT  LIFE;  THEIR  CHARB  STILL  APPRECIATED  DC 
TBI8  PAR  WBSTBRB  WORLD  ;  017R  PEOPLE,  LIKE  TBAT  OP  ROBE,  ADOtCTBD  TO  RURAL 
PURSUITS  AND,  UKB  TBBB,  DESTIBBD  TO  ORBAT  BNOS  PBOB  SBALL  BBBINNIBOB  ;  TBBIB 
PROGRESS  ;  TBB  PBONTIBB  BUKTEB,  TBB  SETTLED  PABBBB,  THE  BARLT  PRRACBBR  ; 
TBB  PEOPLE,  A  NOBLE  ONE;  PBOMPT  TO  DEPEND  THEIB  COUNTRY ^BENNINOTOB, 
king's  BOUNTAIN,  new  OBLBANS  ;  POBTUB ate,  IP  TBBT  ADBBBB  TO  TBBIB  BOBAI. 
OCCUPATIONS  ABO,  IK  ADOBBING  ABD  IBPBOVUfO  TBBIB  BOBE,  POLLOW  BOBLB 
BZABPLES, 

The  Sabine  farm  amid  continuous  hills 
Remote  from  honours  and  their  kindred  ills, 
Its  chrystal  fountain,  and  inviting  shade 
By  groves  of  ancient  oak  and  chestnut  made, 
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Where  flocks  and  herds,  in  noonday  heats  repose, 
Or  linger  grazing,  at  the  evening's  close ; 
Where  bees  abroad,  on  thyme  or  willow  reap 
Their  harvest  sweets,  and  rivulets  murmur  sleep; 
The  sunny  fields,  the  modest  mansion  there, 
The  sober  plenty  of  the  rustic  year, 
Friends,  leisure,  books — the  Muses'  various  art — 
That  calm  and  banish  from  the  Master's  heart, 
The  thorns,  the  cares,  prolific  passions  yield, 
As  noxious  weeds,  are  vanquished  from  the  field. 
This  made  the  poet's  prayer— alas,  how  few 
Enjoy  the  bliss  or  deem  the  blessing  true ! 

How  few  from  gold's  alluring  visions  fly 
Or  shun  ambition  with  undazzled  eye, 
Turn  from  the  specious  gifls  their  sorceries  give. 
And  taught  by  Time's  long  lesson  learn  to  live ; 
Law's  fairy  fortune  fled,  a  bankrupt  scheme,* 
Napoleon's  boundless  rule,  a  baseless  dream ; 
Chained  to  his  roek,  fW)m  arms  and  power  apart, 
With  vulture  memories  feeding  on  his  heart, 
In  broken  accents  of  imperial  sway 
.    And  stem  command,  he  breathed  his  soul  away, 
In  vain— nor  less  in  vain  the  lesson  fraught 
With  gentler  lore,  by  nobler  spirits  taught, 
When,  for  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war  and  state, 
Untainted  bv  the  pleasures  of  the  great, 
They  seek  the  happiness  thai  never  cloys 
Of  homelier  pleasures  and  serener  joys ; 
In  vain — new  schemes  bewilder  and  betray. 
New  crowds  pursue,  where  honours  point  the  way ; 
Alike  the  dupes  of  vanity  and  lies, 
'  If  won,  or  missed,  the  hard  contested  prize. 
From  the  drained  cup,  the  insensate  revellers  crave 
A  deeper  draught,  insatiate  to  the  grave. 
Crashed  the  fond  sdieme !  yet  haunted  by  its  ghost 
They  clutch  the  shadowy  form,  the  substance  lost, 
As  storm  tossed  seamen  seize  the  broken  mast, 
Cling  to  t^e  wreck,  and  struggle  to  the  last. 
The  foundered  demagogue  of  party  strife 
Cleaves  to  his  purpose  and  intrigues  for  life ; 
Fallen  from  the  topmeet  pinnade  of  place. 
He  rails  and  wrangles,  at  the  miry  base. 
And  as  the  drunkard  hugs  his  hapless  doom. 
Raves  and  harangues,  like  Adams  to  the  tomb.f 

*  Iaw,  in  the  pride  of  8800Ma»  bed  peers  end  priDeee  of  Vtonoe  et  hie  door^  aoUdtiiig  his 
Uroan, 

t  Adsms  slone  of  sll  oar  Prestdents  Hoeered  on  Uie  stege  of  pablio  life  after  the  doee  of 
his  ofllelal  term.  We  prefer  the  example  of  Washington  as  indioatuig  better  taste  and  soonder 
Judgment 

**Saperllnoas  lags  the  Teteran  on  the  stsge.** 
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In  ancient  Elis,  to  the  Olympic  game, 

From  towns  and  states  when  joyous  myriads  came 

For  fame,  or  gain,  or  idler  crowds  to  see, 

With  tranquil  eye,  defeat  or  victory, 

In  calm  spectator  and  exciting  strife, 

The  Sage  of  Samos  viewed  the  scenes  of  life, 

Claimed,  as  his  own,  the  cool  observer's  part. 

Disdained  the  racer's  speed,  the  wrestlers  art, 

The  craft  of  state,  the  trader's  busy  care, 

To  dwell  with  nature,  in  a  purer  sphere. 

Her  games,  her  strifes,  her  various  tribes  explore, 

In  field  or  wood,  by  sea  or  river  shore, 

With  Holbrookes  eye,  to  watdi  their  changeful  mood 

And  hoard  the  wisdom  won  from  solitude. 

Such  the  calm  shelter  for  his  weary  age* 
Of  Milton's  prayer — the  peacefVil  hermitage : 
Such  the  pure  life  by  Rydal's  grassy  meiMd, 
Mountain  and  lake  Uiat  Wordsworth  loved  to  lead, 
That  Shakspeare  sought,  contemptuous  of  the  bays, 
The  town's  poor  pleasures,  and  uncertain  praise ; 
That  Cowper  found  a  healing  balm  to  cure, 
Or  soothe  the  ills  that  stricken  hearts  endure ; 
That  Shenstone  dressed,  with  taste  and  love  ^lied, 
That  Soott  adorned  on  Tweed's  romantic  side. 
That  Horace  wished,  that  Mantua's  poet  knew, 
That  Cowley  praised  and  Thomson's  pencil  drew. 

Here  Statesmen  wronged  or  wearied  seek  repose, 
Relief  from  labour  arid  retreat  from  foes, 
Zama's  great  victor,  in  his  rural  home. 
Scorned  or  forgot  the  ingratitude  of  Rome, 
And  Tully  from  the  noisy  Forum  came. 
In  lettered  ease  to  -find  new  fields  of  fame ; 
Waked  from  long  slumber  when  the  boundless  rage 
Of  license  ruled  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
On  trampled  altars,  when  the  tiger  moodf 
Of  France  ran  riot  with  the  taste  of  blood, 
From  Burke's  retreat,  arose  the  voice  of  power 
That  checked  and  quelled  the  phrenzy  of  the  hour, 
Abashed  the  exorcis'd  demon  slunk  away. 
And  Truth  and  Order  reassumed  their  sway. 
But  not  for  Poet,  nor  for  sage  alone. 
To  calm  and  teach,  is  Nature's  influence  known ; 
Her  subtle  spells  and  plastic  powers  controul 
The  spirit's  power  and  form  the  heroic  soul ; 

^  And  mfty  At  iMt  hit  wmit  ot# 
Find  out  the  peaceral  hermi («£:«.  ~Il  PiNiEtoso. 
t  Voltalro  deaeribod  the  Frendi  ohanoter  u  half  ape,  half  Ugtr. 
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She  bids  the  heart  with  patriot  ardour  glow, 
She  hurls  its  vigour  on  the  invading  foe, 
Awakes  its  wrath  for  violated  laws, 
And  points  its  sword,  in  Faeedom's  sacred  cause. 

Of  such  the  iron  bands  that  formed  and  taught 
By  Cromwell's  skill,  in  Naseby'a  battle  fought, 
No  placeless  lackies  taught  to  cringe  and  bow, 
In  city  haunts,  bqt  yeomen  from  the  plough ; 
The  sword  of  Gideon  disciplined  to  wield 
They  drove  the  Stuart's  gay  pennon  from  the  field, 
Made  distant  tyrants  on  their  mad  career 
Of  carnage  pause,  and  bigots  pale  with  fear ; 
From  Piedmont's  caves,  no  more  the  dying  cries* 
Of  stifled  oaultitudes  for  vengeance  rise; 
On  Savoy's  hills,  religious  murders  cease. 
And  child  and  mother  pray  and  sleep  in  peace. 

In  Alpine  valleys  such  the  hardy  host. 
And  such  the  clans  of  Scotland's  rugged  coast. 
Stem  on  their  native  hills  as  when  a&r 
Their  Slogan's  voice,  amid  the  din  of  war. 
Thrilled  on  the  fevered  matron's  slumbering  ear. 
In  Lucknow's  walls,  and  spoke  of  succour  near  : 
Resistless  there,  with  fierce  avenging  wrath. 
Through  rebel  ranks,  they  clove  their  crimson  path ; 
Maid,  mother,  children,  hailed  the  tartaned  brave. 
And  blessed  the  hero  sent  of  heaven  to  save. 

Such  be  our  champions,  children  of  the  field. 
Strong  with  the  vigour  healthful  labours  yield, 
Not  the  pale  growth  of  cities,  of  the  gloom 
Of  cellars,  cripples  from  the  mill  or  loom ; 
Gaunt  in-door  workmen,  never  trained  to  bear 
The  summer's  heat  or  winter's  biting  air, 
Whose  fiu^ulties  are  cramped  and  cabined  in 
To  cut  or  point  the  wire  that  forms  a  pin. 
Or  polish  needles,  or  like  spiders  spread, 
In  muslin  webs,  the  attenuated  thread ; 
Weak,  toiling  artists,  fated  to  supply 
Wealth's  idle  wants  and  labour  till  they  die ; 
To  swifb  extinction  doomed,  but  Nature's  hand 
Marches  new  levies  from  the  teeming  land. 
Recruits  the  decimated  ranks,  sustains 
And  lends  new  vigour  to  their  feeble  veins. 

•  Avenge  Oh  Lord,  ihj  tlanghiered  Mdntt  vboM  bonat 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  monntafns  cold— 
BlaiB  bj  Um  bloody  PledmoateM.— Miltox. 
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Mother  of  men !    Thy  nittic  vigoar  gives 
Alone^  the  heart  by  which  a  Nation  Iifcs  ; 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  untamed  the  Arab  roYet 
His  waste  of  sand,  and  guards  his  spioy  groves, 
Unoonqiiered  by  the  Turk's  destroying  horde, 
Assyria's  arrow,  or  the  Roman  sword, 
While  all  his  holy  cities  sink  the  prey 
Of  rice  submissive  to  the  stranger's  sway. 

From  fields  and  folds  the  martial  Roman  came. 
The  dauntless  spirit,  the  athletic  frame, 
By  labour  nerved,  on  rustic  plenty  fed. 
To  health  and  vigour  by  endurance  bred. 
In  warlike  virtues  trained  by  rustic  cares. 
To  scorn  the  toil  of  camp,  the  battle's  fears. 
Yet  prompt,  with  crowns  of  triumph  on  his.brow 
The  sword  renouncing,  to  resume  the  plough, 
He  flew  his  eagles  till  the  wasting  blight 
Of  city  vices  checked  their  onward  flight. 

Nor  versed  in  arms  alone !  he  learned  to  praise 
The  fields  he  cherished  in  immortal  lays ; 
To  teach  the  art  that  guides  the  farmer's  hand, 
When  with  the  plough  to  turn  the  fertile  land. 
How  wed  to  ash  or  elm  the  yielding  vine, 
What  cares  attend  the  fleecy  flock  or  kine, 
Or  horse  of  nobler  breed  ;  what  signs  betray 
The  storm,  or  promise  the  serener  day. 
What  nice  experience  aids  the  roving  bee, 
To  make  and  store  his  vernal  luxury  ; 
How  guard  the  grassy  mead  with  bank  and  drain, 
What  seed  the  valley  asks  and  what  the  plain 
Which  soils,  or  rich,  or  stoney,  readiest  suit 
The  olive's  wealth,  the  orchard's  blushing  fhiit, 
Unfold  the  varied  purpose  of  the  year. 
Its  simple  pleasures  and  abundant  cheer. 
Spring's  fragrant  breezes,  summer's  cool  resorts, 
Autumn's  gay  feasts,  and  winter's  bracing  sports. 

So  with  unequalled  dignity  and  grace 

The  Mantuan  bard  instructs  the  rustic  race. 

With  stately  ease  and  elegance  describes 

The  forest's  grandeur  and  its  leafy  tribes. 

The  tall  Narycian  pine,  Dodona's  oak, 

And  sacred  beech,  where  Jove  in  whispers  spoke. 

Cedars  of  fragrant  green,  the  flexile  yew. 

That  gave  its  vigour  to  the  Parthian  bow. 

The  sea  of  box  on  green  Cytorus'  sides. 

The  Alder  flourishing  where  Minoius  elides, 

Caucasian  woods,  that  winter  storms  delight 
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To  rend  and  scatter  from  the  mountain  height : 
Warm  with  the  theme,  his  kindling  verses  glow, 
With  growing  beauty,  brightening  as  they  flow ; 
Oh,  blest  oHweaven !  the  Wrapt  enthusiast  cries. 
Too  greatly  blest ;  whom  Nature's  hand  supplies. 
Far  from  the  selfish  clamours  of  the  crowd. 
Far  from  the  gilded  mansions  of  the  proud, 
With  plenty,  peace,  security,  content, 
A  life  in  simple  cares  and  pleasure  spent. 
Safe  slumbers  in  the  shade  of  caverued  rocks. 
The  rural  music  of  the  lowing  ox, 
Of  bird,  or  breeze,  or  sound  of  rustling  tree*, 
Of  pebbly  brook  at  play,  or  murmuring  bees, 
Where  frugal  wants  and  quiet  toils  engage 
Laborious  youth  and  venerable  age ; 
Where  Justice  lefl  her  parting  footsteps  driven 
From  earth's  pollutions  to  her  native  lleaven  ; 
Oh,  who !  what  God,  what  Muse's  present  aid, 
Will  lay  their  votary  in  the  sacred  shade 
Of  Hosmus,  and  his  joyous  days  prolong 
In  Tempe,  smitten  with  the  love  of  song. 
From  wealth  afar  and  power's  delusive  smile, 
The  world's  vain  cheats,  its  arrogance  and  guile. 

So  sang  the  poet ;  Latium's  echoes  caught 
His  strains,  the  rustic  listened  as  he  taught,  ' 
Fresh  joys  in  rural  haunt  and  hamlet  played 
And  statesmen  fbund  new  pleasure  in  the  shade. 

Away  from  Tiber's  banks,  in  climes  remote. 
Still  loved  and  honoured  lives  the  Poet's  note, 
Where  nobler  streams  reflect  a  bluer  sky, 
Where  greener  fields  and  broader  valleys  lie. 
Where  deep  in  forest  hid  and  mountain  glen, 
Cradles  of  States,  add  nurseries  of  men, 
A  sturdy  brood,  like  Rome's  undaunted  race. 
Trained  to  the  plough  and  hardened  to  the  chase, 
To  empire  rushing  from  the  Atlantic  shore. 
Climb  the  blue  hills,  the  distant  plams  explore ; 
Their  course,  nor  toil  retards,  nor  foes  restrain, 
Stream,  mountain,  desert,  check  their  speed  in  vain ; 
Weak,  too,  at  first — like  Rome's  yet  infant  state, 
When  Gkinl's  barbarians  thundered  at  her  gate—* 
They  braved  the  tomahawk  of  savage  strife. 
The  midnight  warwhoop,  and  the  bloody  knife, 
Till  now  resistless  grown  in  manhood's  might, 
Swift  and  unswerving  as  the  eagle's  flight 
Their  onward  march-— they  see  and  folk>w  far 
In  western  skies,  the  light  of  Empire's  star, 
And  stay  the  advaneing  standard  only  where 
The  broad  Pacific  stops  their  bold  career. 
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So  from  his  fountain  of  dissolyiog  snows, 
At  first  a  feeble  rill  Missouri  flows, 
Now,  loitering  with  the  idle  sedge  at  plaj, 
Now,  murmuring  at  the  pebble  in  his  way, 
Beneath  overhanging  boughs  a  verdant  arch 
Of  hemlock,  stealing  now  his  quiet  march ; 
Then,  through  the  rocky  cleft,  the  torrent  toils, 
Along  the  roaring  rapid  foams  and  boils. 
Till,  with  the  tribute  of  a  thousand  streams. 
Broad  in  the  sun  the  boundless  river  gleams. 
Pours,  in  full  flood,  his  deluge  on  the  plain. 
And  rolls  resistless  to  the  distant  main. 

First  in  the  march  the  hardy  hunter  dares 
Each  untried  peril,  and  the  way  prepares 
For  feebler  steps  :  amid  the  stately  pride 
Of  oak  and  elm,  the  quiet  brook  beside, 
Where,  far  and  wide,  before  his  searching  eyes. 
Savannahs  blossom,  and  dark  forests  rise, 
His  rifle,  axe,  and  dauntless  heart  invade 
The  unknown  secrets  of  the  woodland  shade ; 
With  logs  to  measure  notched,  and  roughly  cut. 
Course  after  course,  he  rears  his  homely  hut. 
Of  shingle  forms  the  roof,  the  narrow  door 
Of  timber  squared,  of  trampled  clay  the  floor ; 
One  room  supplies  his  wants,  one  chimney  place 
For  all  his  household,  spreads  an  ample  space, 
Warms,  through  the  day,  his  cabin  home  and  lights, 
With  knots  of  pine,  his  busy  winter  nights ; 
Beside  the  blaze — white-headed  urchins  near 
To  watch  or  help — the  hunter  mends  hi^gear; 
His  wife  apart  prepares  the  evening  meal. 
Or  plies  the  labour  of  the  loom  or  wheel ; 
Hough  hounds  along  the  floor,  at  ease  retrace. 
In  sleep,  the  fortunes  of  the  morning  chase. 
With  twitching  limbs  and  dreamy  yelps  pursue 
The  buck,  and  drag  him  to  the  ground  anew. 

No  costly  forms  of  furniture  provide,        ^ 

For  idlers,  ease,  complacency  for  pride. 

No  sofa's  length  invites  the  lounger  here, 

The  bench  or  block  supplies  the  easy  chair, 

White  beechen  trenches,  spoons  of  polished  horn. 

And  cups  of  shiiking  tin  the  shelf  adorn. 

Or  massive  table,  by  the  wall  apart 

Secure  from  paint  and  iimocent  of  art ; 

OV  chimneys  nailed,  broad  horns  in  antlered  state 

Of  bucks  sustain  the  rifle's  idle  weight, 

Or  bristling  on  the  oak  as  trophies  stand. 

And  tell  the  skill  that  guides  the  hunter's  band. 
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Now,  on  the  forest,  the  long  war  begins, 

A  bloodless  field,  the  hunter  ready  wins ; 

To  left,  to  right,  with  skillful  arm  he  wields 

His  oonquering  axe — the  stately  hickory  yields^ 

Majestic  oaks,  submissive  meet  their  fate, 

The  strong  earth  trembles  with  the  falling  weight ; 

Well  dried  by  sun  and  wind,  on  spring's  return 

In  crackling  fires,  the  gathered  branches  burn. 

And  leave  a  fertile  space — ^the  hoe  subdues 

And  turns  the  soil  to  mellowing  showers  and  dews ; 

With  bounteous  harvest,  every  field  is  spread, 

Broad  gourds  for  dishes,  yellow  maize  for  bread. 

The  climbing  bean,  the  pumpkin's  ample  round. 

Spread  their  wide  leaves  and  shade  the  cumbered  ground. 

Expectant  children  watch  the  coming  cheer. 

Feast  on  the  ripening  pod  and  milky  ear, 

And  y>e  glad  matron  to  her  standing  store 

Of  bear  or  venison,  adds  one  dainty  more. 

When  summer's  toils  are  past  and  summer's  sun, 
Nor  yet  grim  winter's  sleety  storms  begun, 
When  on  the  hills  afar,  in  smoky  haze. 
The  Indian  summer  veils  its  mellow  rays ; 
From  northern  hills,  when  chilling  breezes  strew 
The  wood  and  glen  with  leaves  of  altered  hue. 
Gold,  crimson,  purple,  showers,  that  mingling  fly, 
And  swept  by  winds  in  rustling  masses  lie ; 
When  in  his  hollow,  with  industrious  care, 
The  squirrel  hoards  his  wonted  winter  fare 
Of  shining  nuts,  and  from  their  airy  height 
The  cry  of  passing  geese  is  heard  at  night ; 
Impatient  of  repose  the  hunter  eyes 
The  rifle's  length  and  to  the  covert  flies. 
Now,  the  bear's  glossy  spoils  reward  his  search, 
Or  bearded  goblei:is  from  the  morning  perch, 
Now  stealing  on,  with  cautious  step  and  slow, 
He  stalks  the  buck,  or  strikes  the  barren  doe, 
Far  to  their  haunts,  pursues  the  flying  game 
And  thins  their  numbers  with  unerring  aim. 

If  long  harassed  to  distant  wilds  they  flew, 
The  ready  hunter  changed  his  homestead  too, 
Though  fair  his  cabin  home,  a  fairer  fills 
Boone's  fancy,  beckoning  from  the  distant.hills, 
Though  rich  his  valley  land,  a  richer  lies 
Beyond  the  ridge — a  hunter's  paradise — 
Away  he  roams  to  wood  and  waste  unknown, 
Hand,  eye  and  rifle,  his  defence  alone, 
Skilled,  savage  wiles  with  subtler  wiles  to  meet, 
He  drove  the  Indian  from  his  dark  retreat, 
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By  mighty  streams,  in  forests  dim  and  dreaf', 

Bearded  their  chiefs  and  scorned  the  thought  of  fear; 

A  captive,  tortured,  with  unflinching  will, 

He  bore  and  braved  the  torturer*s  baffled  skill, 

Fled  from  their  toils,  with  vengeance  fired  by  pain, 

Took  the  long  rifle  and  the  woSds  again. 

Unyielding  kept  his  stem  determined  way. 

And  held  his  conquests  with  a  monarch's  sway.    . 

But  not  in  thought  alone  of  forest  striie, 

Or  woodland  sporty  was  spent  the  hunter's  life ; 

From  some  steep  mountain's  lingering  orest  of  snow 

He  gazed,  transported,  on  the  soeoe  below, 

When  spring's  light  touch  had  waked  the  forest  trees, 

And  new-born  blossoms  wooed  the  balmy  breeze. 

When  over  prairie  wide,  and  forest  glade, 

Hill  top,  and  valley,  herds  unnumbered  strayed. 

Of  shaggy  buffalo,  tall  elk,  and  deer. 

At  pleasure  browsing,  careless  yet  of  fear — 

Unknown  the  rifle — to  the  hunter's  brea^ 

Stole  gentle  thoughts  that  whispered  peace  and  rest, 

Old  memories  of  boyhood's  home  and  friends 

By  Yadkin's*  banks,  and  with  the  vision  blends 

A  deeper  feeling — shadowy  thoughts  arise 

Of  awe,  instinctive,  pointing  to  the  skies 

From  Nature's  aspeots — but  not  long  the  charm 

That  stops  the  step,  or  stays  the  hunter's  arm, 

l)own,  with  swift  foot,  he  takes  the  craggy  pass 

And  the  buck's  blood  imbrues  the  springing  grass.    . 

Off  with  their  game,  the  children  of  the  chase 
Impatient  pass,  a  more  laborious  race 
Subdue  the  forest ;  from  the  mountain  brow, 
Along  the  vale,  obedient  to  the  plough, 
Broad  farms  are  seen ;  the  clouds  drop  fatness  there. 
In  fertilizing  showers ;  from  earth  ilSid  air. 
Things  whisper  happiness ;  with  audible  voice 
Streams  murmur  gratitude,  the  hills  rejoice, 
Pouring  from  maple  founts,  their  sweets  in  spring,f 
And  filled  with  corn,  the  valleys  laugh  and  sing. 

In  quiet  pastures,  i^^  unnumbered  flocks, 
The  frisking  colt,  the  slow,  laborious  ox ; 
Herds  of  fair  form  engage  the  farmer's  care. 
And  droves  of  swine,  the  sylvan  banquet  share ; 

j  Fit  emblem  of  the  Epicurean  sty, 

I  To-day  that  revel  and  to-morrow  die. 

Their  mast  and  maize,  the  greedy  host  consume. 
Feast  to  the  knife,  and  fatten  for  their  doom. 

\  *  Boone  removed  to  Kentncky— the  4ark  veA  Moodf  lud— Ihwn  Ui«  buk*  of  ib«  TftdUn. 

t  The  maplo  to  tapped  for  Its  sugar  in  earlj  spring. 
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In  oottag^  ;arcUi»  fiqailiar  souvd^  are  baard^ 
The  sharps  shrill  chalkcge  of  the  martial  bird. 
The  noisy,  restless  hen  from  Guinea's  coast, 
And  quacking  ducks,  and  geese  a  cackling  host; 
There  struts  the  gobler's  state,  with  crest  of  pride, 
The  radiant  peacock  marches  at  his  side, 
Bright  tints  expand,  like  gen^  from  monarch's  won. 
And  spread  their  gorgeous  circle  to  the  sun : 
Alert  and  hungry,  with  inquiring  cries 
And  sidelong  glances  shot  from  shining  eyes, 
They  watch  the  matron  at  her  morning  stand, 
The  brimming  basket,  and  the  liberal  hand, 
Rush  to  her  <^1,  with  flapping  pinions  greet 
*  The  scattered  feast,  and  scramble  at  her  feet. 

No  foe  to  fear,  exulting  children  play, 
And  gather  nuts  or  flowers  the  livelong  day, 
•  Detect  the  clustered  grape  with  prying  eyes, 
And  climb  the  vine  to  win  the  purple  prize ; 
Wild  echoes  on  the  hills,  to  shouting  boys 
Shout  in  reply ;  with  sympathetic  joys, 
The  dog,  their  blythe  companion  gambols  round. 
Chases  the  flitting  sparrow  from  the  ground, 
And  clamorous  at  the  oak's  deep  rooted  base. 
Bays  the  shy  squirrel  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Embanked^d  guided  now  the  mountain  rill, 
No  longer  idle,  turns  the  exacting  mill, 
The  log-built  cabin  and  rude  fence  are  gone. 
Trim  painted  pales  enclose  the  grassy  lawn, 
And  eim  or  oAk  beside — ^a  leafy  screen — 
With  lattice  windows  of  contrasted  green, 
White  mansions  gleam,  and  gamers  statelier  still, 
Rise  through  the  vale  or  crown  the  adjoining  hill ; 
Close  in  the  rear,  an  ample  garden  spreads 
'With  roses  gay,  a  maze  of  walks  ana  beds ; 
Orchards  with  minstrel  music  never  mute 
In  blossom  blush,  or  glow  with  autumn's  fruity 
And  on  the  new-mown  field  the  tedded  hay, 
With  grateful  fragrance  cheers  the  brightening  day. 

Along  the  rattey,  spires^  ni  oalm  repose. 
That  forest  trees  half  hide  ami  half  disoloae, 
Arrest  the  eye,  with  wiser  lessons  ftnuffht 
Than  Grecian  ssge  or  Roman  ever  taught; 
There,  in  the  grave's  sad  refbge  sivroberers  lie 
And  wait  their  joyous  smnmoiis  to  the  sky ; 
For  savage  yells  and  shrieks  of  earlier  days. 
Swells  the  sofl  solemn  voiee  of  Sabbath  praise; 
While  teachers  toil  with  earnest  zeal  to  nnd 
YOL.  I.~HO.  Y.  3i 
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Each  easier  access  to  tbe  rostio  mind ; 

And  where  from  Nature's  scenes  the  Indian  drew 

Of  Nature's  author  all  the  loye  he  knew, 

To  purer  faith,  they  bid  her  forms  convey 

A  clearer  light,  to  guide  the  rustic^s  way  ; 

He  sees,  with  pensive  eye,  ^he  forest  round 

Restore  its  faded  foliafe  to  the  ground, 

Learns  from  the  swelling  bud  and  opening  flower, 

More  grateful  thoughts,  for  genial  dew* and  shower ; 

And  when  wiUi  heavier  hand  he  turns  the  soil, 

Digs,  breaks  and  harrows  with  redoubled  toil 

And  sees  as  deeper  sinks  the  ru^^ed  share. 

That  richer  harvests  fill  the  closing  year; 

So  too  he  finds,  when  troubles  harder  grow. 

And  the  torn  bosom's  ploughed  with  sharper  woe, 

From  seeming  griefs,  celestial  pleasures  rise. 

And  the  heart's  harvest  blossoms  for, the  skies; 

He  feels  the  heavenly  husbandman's  controul, 

And  learns  how  sorrows  fertilize  the  soul. 

Such  thoughts  they  gain  from  men  in  humble  guise, 

Though  rude  in  garb,  in  saintly  wisdom  wise, 

Trained  by  no  college  to  their  simple  creed, 

And  bold  and  hardy  as  the  flocks  they  feed. 

The  Bible  furnishing  their  pulpit  lore, 

The  leathern  saddle  bags,  their  worldly  store, 

The  horse,  their  help,  companion,  friend,  they  go 

Through  summer's  burning  heat  and  winter's  snow, 

Climb  the  rough  mountain,  swim  the  icy  stream. 

Dare  the  wolfs  howl,  and  brave  the  panther's  scream ; 

The  fallen  leaves  their  bed,  at  evening's  dose,  * 

Broad  sheltering  oaks  invite  them  to  repose, 

Their  steps  no  danger,  toil,  nor  want  delays, 

The  forest  echoes  to  their  song  of  praise. 

As,  strong  in  fidth,  through  pathless  woods  they  ride, 

The  sun  or  mossy  trunk  of  trees  their  guide. 

And,  steadfast  like  the  sun  to  place  and  day, 

Hasten  to  teach  the  borderer  how  to  pray, 

Religion's  pioneers,  to  do,  or  bear 

What  martyrs  suffer,  or  what  heroes  dare, 

They  prec^h  with  nmple  eloqueuoe,  reprove, 

Sow,  in  rough  hearts,  the  seeds  of  Christian  loye. 

Rough  hearts  but  honest,  no  devices  there 

Clothe ^lib  hypocrisy  in  forms  of  prayer, 

Plain,  as  their  homespun  garb  of  household  dyes. 

But  pure,  the  fiMth  that  le^ds  them  to  the  skies. 

Time's  grand  historic  picture  never  drew 
A  nobler  race,  brave,  self-dependent,  true ; 
Nq  tenants  cringing  to  a  landlord's  will, 
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They  till  the  lsnd»  bat  own  the  land  they  till ; 
No  serfs  of  kings^  they  vote  the  tax  they  pay, 
And  make  themselves  the  laws  that  they  obey ; 
With  sturdy  axes^  from  the  forest  hew 
An  empire's  space,  and  rule  what  they  subdue ; 
No  tythes  nor  customs,  rents  nor  dues  betray 
Their  rights  and  filch  their  hard  earned  crops  away ; 
No  nobles  gorem,  whether  wise  or  fool,   - 
Drones,  madmen,  knaves,  yet  privileged  to  rule, 
Bom  for  preserves,  parks,  patronage  and  place, 
Stars,  garters — playthings  of  a  noble  race, 
While  landless  laborers  ever  toil  and  strive. 
But  taste  no  portion  of  the  sweets  they  hive. 
Yet  boastful  of  the  bliss  their  fates  afford. 
And  always  prone,  like  Moore,  to  love  a  lord ; 
The  passions,  Reason  labours  to  Restrain, 
With  all  her  force,  yet  ever  strives  in  vain, 
Thus  nursed  by  laws,  assume  a  darker  shade. 
The  noble  pamper,  and  the  mass  degrade, 
With  subtle  power,  the  multitude  debase, 
And,  for  a  people,  form  a  populace. 

Stript  of  a  birthright  <n  their  native  soil. 

No  arts  can  elevate  the  sons  of  toil ; 

No  mastership  in  gems  or  gold  ^stows 

The  ennobling  thought,  the  humblest  peasant  knows 

Whose  field's  hSs  own — a  labour  then  of  love. 

The  daily  toil,  the  nightly  vigil  prove ; 

The  joy  of  home  about  his  cottage  clings, 

A  joy. unknown  in  palaces  of  kings ; 

The  simplest  flower  widi  softer  beauty  blows, 

A  richer  flragranoe  blushes  in  the  rose, 

Stocks,  stones,  acquire  a  magic  power  to  eliarm, 

And  foster  memories  for  the  yeoman's  farm  ; 

Though  rude  the  clime,  each  tropic  grace  unknown, 

He  loves  it  still,  if  rugged,  't  is  his  own. 

By  drooping  boughs  of  fir,  or  gloomy  pines, 
'Where  bound  in  chains  of  ice  Penobscot  shines, 
He  wields  his  axe,  and  with  a  master  hand 
Strikes  the  broad  forest  from,  the  subject  land ; 
On  swelling  streams,  when  snows  dissolving  levxl 
Their  aid,  in  spring,  compacted  rafts  desoend. 
Guided  by  skitiftil  hand»--tlie  impetuous  tide 
Sweeps  the  hage  masses  to  thci  Of^can'^s  side, 
There  the  tali  pine,  a^aiti  before  the  gale, 
Bends  to  the  blust,  an  J  sprcHtls  tho  bellying  saiL 
In  caves  and  dens,  h&  hunt^  the  torpid  bear. 
Through  banks  of  snow,  pureues  the  struggling  deer. 
Rouses  the  antlered  elk — a  nobler  chase — 
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In  wildt  where  spmce  and  hemloek  interlace 
Their  duskj  limhs ;  in  yain  the  quarry  flies, 
Where,  drift  on  drift,  the  wintry  labonr  liea, 
He  reels,  he  stops,  he  feels  the  &tal  blow, 
And  the  deep  crimson  stuns  the  treacherous  snow. 

With  graver  step,  the  plodding  farmer  goes 
A  field,  in  milder  elimes,  where  Lehigh  flows. 
Or  where,  reflecting  towns,  on  either  side, 
And  States,  Ohio  glides,  in  beauty's  pride. 
By  fertile  valleys,  fields  of  waving  maize, 
Long  grassy  slopes,  where  floelu  unnumbered  graze, 
Green  meadows,  ordiards  flushed,  on  every  spray. 
Or  white  with  fjragrant  promises  of  May ; 
Round  hills  that  every  gift  and  diarm  combine. 
The  purple  dusters  of  t^  distant  Rhine, 
The  mossy  rock,  dim  glen  and  sunny  glade, 
And  the  wide  stretch  of  ancient  forest  shade. 
Where  quiet  farms  in  sheltered  nooks  appear. 
And  health  and  plenty  bless  the  circling  year. 

In  climes  where  fields  of  tropic  vigour  rear 
Rich  crops  that  ta^  the  Southern  fhrmer's  care. 
Cotton  of  snowy  fleece,  luxuriant  cane, 
And  rice  with  drooping  heads  of  golden  grain, 
Where  safe  frora  lor  tune,  sable  labourers  share 
The  feast,  rejoicing,  that  their  hands  prepare, 
Stem  in  resolve,  and  ardent  like  his  diies, 
To  tread  the  shining  path  where  glory  lies, 
Frank,  courteous,  brave,  tenacious  of  his  claims, 
Prompt  to  abaDdon  gun  for  nobler  aims. 
The  dauntless  yeoman  laughs  at  war^s  alarms. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  world  in  arms. 

These  make  our  country's  strength,  the  nerve,  the  bone ; 
The  love  of  country  dwells  with  these  alone ; 
Or  North,  or  South,  their  healthful  vigour  gives 
The  crimson  stream  by  which  a  nation  lives; 
Trained  to  the  rifle's  use,  they  fear  no  £>e. 
And  war  conflront,  though  heroes  strike  the  blow  ; 
Twice  over  ocean  England's  warriors  came. 
Proud  in  their  strength,  and  vauntmg  of  their  fiune,* 
Twice  back  defeat,  has  scourged  the  broken  host, 
Their  honour  dimmed,  and  Mamed  their  idle  boast ; 
Though  trained  to  arms,  the  bravest  of  her  brave. 
They  won  and  kept  no  oooquest  but  a  grave. 

In  Vermont's  valleys,  when  the  startled  ear 
Of  matrons  heard  the  sounds  of  battle  near. 
And  for  their  homes  and  hearth,  not  empty  fame. 
To  arms,  the  host  of  sturdy  farmers  came. 
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By  Spartan  speech  iAu>ired,  with  Spartao  blow, 
Starke'd  levies  crushed  the  mercenary  foe,  ' 

With  slaughtered  warriors  heaped  the  orimsou  plain. 
Turned  to  the  field  and  drove  their  teams  again. 

And,  South,  when  gathered  hosts  of  yeomen  sped 
Their  secret  march  to  King's  broad  mountain  head ; 
In  bucksisin  shirt  arrayed,  from  forest  farms, 
The*hnnter?s  knif^  and  rifle  all  their  arms, 
Their  bed,  the  earth,  their  tent,  the  tree  or  ^kies, 
Their  stores  what  woodcraft  wins,  or  diance  supplies. 
The  rugged  borderers  came — three  bands  divide, 
Surround  and  dimb  the  wooded  mountain  side, 
In  turn  they  yield,  in  turn  advance  to  meet 
The  foe^s  attack  and  press  his  slow  retreat^ 
Here  Campbell  charges — to  the  mountain  height 
Here  Laoey  leads,  here  Cleveland  cheers  the  fight^ 
Fiercer  with  every  shout  the  onset  crows, 
On  every  side  at  once  th«'  hunters  close  V 

Around  the  conquered  host,  and  mingling  now. 
On  the  bare  summit  of  the  mountain  brow, 
They  pause — their  wild  huzzas  of  victory  ftfl 
The  wood  and  vale  and  roll  from  hill  to  hill ; 
Williams,  feint,  bleeding,  hears  with  kindling  eye. 
Starts  at  the  sound,  and  dies  as  heroes  die. 

From  Biscay's  coast,  when  Engiand^s  navy  bore 

Her  war-trained  armies  to  our  Western  shore, 

Proud  of  their  fame,  in  serried  rsnks  they  stood, 

At  early  dawn,  by  Mississippi's  flood, 

In  fancy  saw  his  feeble  legions  fly, 

And  clutched  the  spoils  of  easy  victoiy ; 

But  vain  the  plunderer's  hope,  the  warrior's  wrath, 

Grim  in  his  lair,  a  lion  in  the  prth, 

A  stem  old  chief,  of  iron  heart  and  hand, 

Marshalled  his  host,  the  champion  of  the  land. 

Girt  with  strong  arms  and  hearts — more  brave  and  true 

Crusade  or  courtly  tourney  never  knew. 

There,  with  no  stirring  sound  of  trump  or  drum, 

From  boundless  fbrests  troops  of  yeomen  oomej^ 

Where  glides  deep  Cnmberlaad,  in  regal  pride, 

Where  Holston  rashes  from  the  mountain  side, 

Where  Tennessee  with  bold  imperial  sweep. 

Rolls  Itts  fiiU  tribute  to  the  distant  deep. 

Where,  in  a  wilderness  of  vine-dad  bowers, 

Sequatehy  lingers  through  his  vale  of  flowers, 

Lett  in  the  forest  haunt,  the  hunted  deer, 

Left  in  the  fbrrow's  mould,  the  shining  shear, 

Swifl,  silent,  steady,  through  the  pathless  waste, 

Active  and  strong,  the  willing  hunters  haste, 
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With  nerve  of  iron,  skilled,  and  fiilcon's  sight, 

To  tame  the  bounding  deer,  the  eagle's  flight, 

Along  the  rampart's  Tine,  at  ease,  they  He 

And  watch  the  fbe — with  courage  stem  and  high 

They  come — before  the  rifle's  fatal  ball, 

The  leaden  hail  of  battle,  hundreds  fall ; 

From  ocean's  tempest  as  with  sullen  roar 

"Wave  breaks  on  wave,  along  thQ  unyielding  shore. 

Row  after  row,  as  autumn's  towering  cane, 

Falls  at  the  reaper's  stroke  and  loads  the  plain, 

Befc»*e  the  rampart,  sinking  hopelessly. 

Line  heaped  on  line,  the  charging  squadrons  lie. 

In  vain,  hb  rallying  shout  the  leader  cries. 

At  every  rifle's  flash,  a  Briton  dies. 

In  vain,  he  leads  the  desperate  charge  again. 

He  sinks  his  sword,  his  hand  deserts  thi  rein, 

Fought  his  last  field,  *brave  Packenham  no  more 

Hears  the  faint  echo  of  the  battle's  roar ; 

Fast  to  the  shelter  of  the  welcome  fleet. 

With  shattered  ranks,  his  sullen  bands  retreat, 

And  ne'er  again  shall  foot  of  hostile  host 

The  tale  forgotten,  dare  the  &tal  coast, 

While  hunters  cheer  the  hound,  while  yeomen  strain 

Their  smoking  teams  along  the  furrowed  plain, 

Draw  health  and  vigor  from  the  wood  and  field. 

And  liv«  contcAEited  with  the  joys  they  yield. 

How  ereat  their  blessing !  if  the  bliss  they  know. 
And  wun  the  scenes  polluted  cities  show, 
Kor  leave  the  silent  woods  «erenely  aweet, 
For  filth  and  noise,  the  sewer  and  the  street, 
And  dazzled  by  a  false  refinement  brave 

~   The  specious  ill,  the  feverish  pleasure  crave. 
Court  idle  courtesies  where  selfish  pride. 
And  glossing  vanity  alone  preside, 

.  Endure  the  chilling  smile,  the  hollow  phrase, 
The  covert  sneer,  the  patrouizing  praise. 
Wealth's  petty  arrogance,  detraction's  lies. 
And  the  base  brood  of  social  treacheries, 
There,  the  frank  voice  of  truth  is  seldom  heard, 
There,  smiling  slander  murders  with  a  word, 
There,  villany  assumes  a  softer  name, 
Keen  fraud's  a  dodge^  and  swindling  leads  to  fame, 
Sharp  knavery  is  laughed  at  and  excused. 
The  clerk's  base  theft  is  confidence  abused, 
Thieves  are  defaulters,  rogues  are  in  arrears, 
And  cunning  scoundrds,  dextrous  financiers ; 
Like  swine  or  sheep  in  reeking  pen  or  fold, 
The  independent  voter 's  bought  or  sold  ; 
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III  every  keart  the  rage  for  money  Iwros, 
Commerce  to  gambling  speculation  turas. 
All  grasp  at  gold  to  squander  and  abuse 
Its  power,  at  onee  rapacious  and  profuse, 
Bulls,  bears,  sneak  o^  like  Schuyler  in  disgrace, 
But  other  swindlers  fill  the  abandoned  pla^ ; 
Extremes  of  want  and  wasteful  luxury  teeet, 
Banks  fiul,  yet  flourish,  quacks  delude  and  cheat. 
These  trick  with  promises  to  cure  and  they 
Defraud,  with  bankrupt  promises  to  pay ; 
While  fashion^s  thoughtless  crew  of  idlers  nurse 
The  growing  ill,  and  swell  the  country's  curse ; 
For  them  the  mouthing  player  struts  and  prates, 
Lives  the  licentious  Fife  he  personates, 
And  foreign  dancers,  with  indecent  arts. 
And  fiddlers  come,  while  pristine  worth  departs; 
Athwart  the  glare  of  theatre  or  ball. 
The  shadowy  forms  of  vice  and  misery  fall, 
To  drunken  orgies,  gay  saloons  entice, 
Grey-headed  seniors  leer  at  flaunting  vice. 
The  gambler's  toils  around  his  victim  close. 
And  crime  unwhipt  of  justice  bolder  grows ;   . 
No  longer  murder  stabs  and  steals  away, 
.    But  stalks  defying  in  the  light  of  day. 
Riot  and  drunken  rowdies  haunt  the  street, 
Mob  matched  with  mob  in  brutal  conflict  meet, 
Then  in  the  coarse  debauch  of  midnight  crown 
The  day's  exploits,  and  cere  and  conscience  drown.* 
No !  for  the  fevered  city's  glare  and  noise. 
Change  not  your  purer  scenes  and  calmer  joys. 
On  the  glad  fields,  if  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
In  golden  harvests,  wealth  unknown  before. 
Adorn  your  homes — with  taste  and  skill  impart, 
New  charms  to  Nature  by  the  help  of  art ; 
Teach  plants  of  other  climes  and  stranger  flowers 
To  breathe  their  fragrance  on  your  native  bowers  ; 
With  fairer  herds,  the  dairy's  wealth  increase. 
On  growing  flocks,  bestow  a  softer  fleece. 
Give  to  the  courser  wings  to  sweep  afar 
Your  country's  pennon  through  the  storm  of  war ; 
Enclose,  drain,  till  with  nicer  hand,  prepare 
Field,  meadow,  orchard,  with  increasing  care. 
Help,  with  more  open  hand,  the  neighbor's  need. 
Or,  with  the  plough,  each  generous  feeling  speed. 
The  genial  board,  prepare  with  fresh  delight, 
Yet  warmer  make  each  hospitable  rite. 
Like  him — long  honored  in  his  native  land 

•  TlM  ddMriptfon  «f  eit7  lilii,  here  giytk, applies  to  Uie  ffrica  em$$  oiOy  of  ttie  XJaitddSliilie 
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Late  inotinied — tfae  noble  heart,  the  bounteoas  hand^ 

Prompt  with  his  purse  to  aid  each  citio  end, 

Prompt  with  the  sword  his  country  to  defend, 

In  war,  no  bolder  breast,  no  stronger  arm, 

Adorning  peace  with  ererj  sodal  charm, 

To  whom  no  sorrow  e^er  sighed  in  vain. 

Who  felt  a  dream  of  mesnness  like  a  stain 

Whose  frank,  warm  Natnre  made  his  ample  hall 

A  home  for  friends,  a  place  of  joy  for  all, 

Like  Hampton — ^flcicks  and  herds  and  homes  iroproye. 

And  give  due  honour  to  the  field  and  grove. 


ART.   VJ.-COTTOIf   MABUPACTimES  -  GREAT  FIELD  FOR  THE 

SOUTH. 

The  necessities  of  sUyery  restricted  the  Southern  peo|^  to  the  pursuits  of 
sgrioolture.  This  mast  now  be  changed.  Free  labor,  white  or  black,  will  seek 
other  channels.  The  fact  is  patent,  and  it  becomes  capital  and  enterprise  to  be 
on  the  alert. 

We  desire  to  discuss  this  subject  in  the  Rbtrw,  and  wish  fbr  the  latest  infor- 
mation. Those  who  haye  practical  knowledge  on  it^  will  pkase  oonmiaflicate 
with  US. 

In  the  absence  of  later  information,  we  pnblish  the  excellent  paper  prepared 
■ome  years  aeo  by  General  Charles  J.  James,  of^Rhode  Island,  who  demonstra- 
ted the  capacities  of  the  Sooth  for  Cotton  mannfactares.  His  fignres,  altered  to 
sidt  the  circnmstanoes,  will  be  af^pllcable  to  the  present  times,  and  the  oanses 
which  connteraoted  his  policy,  are  ceasing  to  eziat. — ^finivoa. 

In  the  first  place,  the  planter  employs  the  labor  of  about  half  as 
many  horses  and  mules,  as  field  hands.  In  the  second  place,  the  cul- 
tiyators  of  his  cotton-field  must  be  his  best,  able-bodied  hands,  wHile 
two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  operatives  of  the  cotton  mills  arc  boys  and 
girls.  In  the  third  place,  the  planter  has  to  employ  the  labor  of  such 
boys  and  girls  many  months  in  the  year,  to  gather  his  crop  in  the 
fields.  AIL  these,  together  with  other  matters  that  might  be  named 
in  connection  with  the  culture  of  cotton  and  its  preparation  for  mar- 
ket, would  very  nearly  cancel  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  240,000 
British  hand-loom  weavers,  and,  especially,  when  we  consider  that 
the  latter  are  not  employed  much  over  one-half  their  time,  and,  even 
then,  at  rates  of  wages  which,  without  the  aid  of  public  charity, 
would  not  prevent  starvation. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  British  manufacturer,  while,  for 
slave-labor,  the  planter  pays  none.  True — but,  be  it  remembered, 
the  value  of  the  hand  is  $500  at  least ;  the  interest  on  which  is  $30 
per  annum.  Then,  the  planter  feeds  and  clothes, his  hands,  furnishes 
them  with  dwellings  and  fuel,  and  with  medical  attendance  in  time  of 
sickness ;  and  maintains  them  when,  from  old  age  or  other  cause, 
they  become  unable  to  labor.  -Thus,  the  average  cost  of  labor  b 
'pfvobably  quite  as  great  to  the  cotton  planter,  for  a  given  number  of 
bandi,  as  to  the  British  manufacturer ;  and,  reckoning  his  entire  num- 
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ber,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  and  bringing  in  the  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  his  mules  and  hortee,  he  faM  as  many  to  provide 
fi>r.  True,  again,  the  Brili^  mannfactnrer  has  to  disburse  a  small 
portion  of  bis  proceeds  for  other  materials  than  cotton  and  labor — 
such  as  coal,  oil,  starqh,  etc.  But  the  planter,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  his  land  to  clear,  Yak  baling  and  bale  rope  to  furnish,  his  cotton 
to  gin,  press  and  transport  to  market,  etc,  etc.,  whidi  meet  a  great 
proportion  of  all  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  except  cotton  and  labor. 
In  short,  taking  everythhig  into  account,  the  net  products  and  profits 
of  manufecturing  cotton  in  Qreat  Britain,  will  exceed  those  from  the 
culture  of  cotton  for  that  purpose  in  the  United  States,  by  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  profits  made 
on  480,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  the 
planter  should  receive,  as  his  net  proceeds,  at  least  $60,000,000, 
whereas,  he  receives  at  most,  but  $80,000,000.  And  why  is  there 
this  enormous  difference  1  Two  replies  are  at  hand,  each  of  them 
satisfiictory  and  conclusive ;  and  each  of  them  plain  and  simple. 

In  the  first  fjlace,  the  planter  sends  his  cotton  abroad  to  be  manu- 
fiuitured,  and  thus  loses  the  profits  of  the  process,  when  it  might  as 
irell  be  done  at  home.  In  the  second  place,  he  produces  a  surplus 
of  the  article  every  year,  sends  it  to  £urope  in  surplus  supplies,  has 
to  solicit  sales,  and  hence  must  submit  to  have  purchasers  make  their 
own  prices,  and  give  him  for  the  article  just  what  they  please.  This 
he  may  know  from  the  fHct,  that  an  occasional  short  crop,  or  a  tem- 
porary deficiency  in  the  supply,  creates  a  corresponding  advance  in 
prices;  "while,  when  the  demand  has  been  fully  oancell^,  prices  fall 
again  to  their  usual  level,  and  probably  below  it.  Let  us  now  take 
another  view  of  this  subject,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  cotton  plan- 
ter to  the  principal  cotton  manufacturing  States  in  our  Union ;  and 
where,  we  venture  to  predict,  we  will  find  the  balance  against  him  as 
great  in  proportion  as  in  Great  Britain,  although  labor  is  consider- 
ably dearer  in  this  country  than  in  that.  Could  or  would  the  cotton 
planters  of  this  country  employ  all  the  capital  and  labor  now  appro- 
priated to  the  culture  of  cotton,  to  a  business  as  lucrative  as  the  cot* 
ton  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  in  the  ratio  of  the 
present  market  value  of  that  article  now  shipped  to  the  British  market 
realize  at  least  $120,000,000  per  annum,  instead  of  $30,000,000  now 
returned  to  them.  This  difference  appears  enormous,  but  such  is  the 
fact  The  entire  cotton  crop  of  1840,  as  per  official  statements  and 
returns,  was  790,479,275  pounds.  Assuming  25  per  cent,  for  the  in- 
crease since  that  period,  which  is  probably  a  near  approximation  to 
the  truth;  the  crop  of  1848  was  985,098,93  pounds.  Assuming, also, 
six  cents  a  pound  as  the  return  to  the  planter ;  the  entire  amount  re- 
alized for  the  crop  was  $59,285,945,58.  Though  persuaded  that  this 
estimate  is  a  high  one,  we  will  yet  increase  it,  and  put  it  down  in 
round  numbers  at  $60,000,000  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Taking 
our  former  estimates  as  a  basis,  to  produce  this  quantity  of  cotton, 
would  require  3,991,036  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which,  at $25  per 
acre,  would  be  $99,775,900.    There  wouldalso  be  required  the  labor 
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of  395,200  hMidfl.  The  toIva  of  HUm  iraaiW  of  abla-bodMl  sUvea, 
say  as  befbre,  t500  eaeh,  would  be  $107,600,000,  and  wbioh  with 
«the  ooet  of  ootton  gins,  horaae  and  mdea,  eto.,  eto^  will  amoant  toai 
least  to  $300,000,000.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  is  done  by  the  ap« 
propriation  of  capital,  labor  and  skill,  together  with  the  material  in 
the  cotton  mills  of  our  principal  manu&otariag  States. 

In  five  of  the  New  England  States,  there  are  employed,  about 
75,000  operatives,  manufiMSturing  cotton  labrioa.  The  c^tal  em- 
ployed in  the  business  as  estimated  at  $42,082,120,  and  the  gross 
product  at  $300,180,14a  Dedwat  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent, 
from  the  latter  sum  for  cost  of  all  materials,  labor  excepted,  say 
$13,639,881,  and  you  have  as  net  product  of  Ubor,  $27,278,762.  This 
sum  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  entire  amount  received  by  the  Southern 
planter  for  all  the  cotton  he  ships  to  Oreat  Britain.  Yet  this  is  re- 
alised on  the  employment  of  a  ca|Htal  of  something  less  than  $43,« 
000,000 ;  while  the  planter  employs,  as  has  been  seen,  to  prodooe 
that  cotton,  capital  in  land,  slaves  and  fixtures  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,000.  The  difference  in  Uie  interest  on  tbesd  two  sums,  per 
annum,  at  six  per  cent,  is  no  less  than  $6,420,000,  a  very  desirable 
item  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  manufiieturer.  Agam,  to  produce  that 
result,  we  have  also  seen  that  the  planter  must  employ,  at  leasts 
180,000  hands,  able-bodied  persons,  whereas  the  Eastern  manu&o- 
turer  employs  only  57,000,  being  kss  than  one-third  part  of  thenum* 
ber,  and  who  create,  by  their  labor  more  wealth  than  the  former.  In 
proportion  to  the  capital  and  labor  employed,  the  planter  should  re- 
alise nH>re  than  thrice  the  amount  of.the  manufiieturer,  but  does  not, 
in  fkcty  realize  quite  as  much.  Yet,  not  less  than  two-thirde  of  the 
whole  number  of  operatives  in  cotton  mills  are  women  and  childrenr 
Thesd  are  plain  and  unembellished  facts,  based  on,  and  borne  out  by, 
the  most  authentic  data  that  can  be  obtained ;  and  which  we  shall, 
hereafler,  attempt  to  illustrate  more  fully  and  verify  more  substanti* 
ally  by  the  exhibition  of  practical  details  and  known  results,  too  sim- 

Ele  to  be  misconstrued,  and  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt. 
1  fact,  the  superiority  in  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  of 
the  manufacturing  States  compared  with  that  of  the  cotton-growing 
States,  afibrds  almost  incontestible  proof  of  the  fiiot,  that  manufiM- 
tories  create  wealth  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  ootton  oul* 
ture — if  not,  then,  whence  arises  the  difference  1  for  there  oertainly 
is  a  great  difference.  Labor  and  skill  are  more  judiciously  distribu- 
ted in  the  manufkcturing  States  than  at  the  South  and  more  eoonom-. 
ieally  applied.  With  the  planter,  the  object  is  to  work  a  certain 
number  of  hands — to  make  all  the  oottOn  with  them  that  he  can,  and 
to  sell  it  for  what  others  may  be  disposed  to  give.  The  market  is 
glutted— cotton  must  be  sacrificed  at  a  Low  price.  Instead  of  divert* 
ing  a  portion  of  his  means  to  some  other  and  more  profitable  object, 
he  exerts  hiofiself  to  produce  more  ootton  this  year,  that,  by  increase 
of  quantity,  he  makes  up  his  loss  in  price ;  instead  of  which  he  en- 
hances the  supply,  reduces  the  price  still  lower,  and  still  oontinues  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  brokers.  As  a  general  thing,  this  is  not  the  way 
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wHh  the  pe<^6  of  tlte  mttmrfkoiorhig  Stales,  ^dr  object  is  to  pur- 
sue any  certain  branch  of  business  no  farther  than  it  is  found  profit* 
able.  -When  it  ceases  to  be  so,  they  r^Hnqnish  it  and  try  their  hand 
at  some  other.  For  this  reason,  labor  is  properly  distributed  and 
economically  applied.  In  other  words,  people  are  careful  that  labor 
should  be  employed  on  objects  most  prodocttre,  and  in  sudi  a  way 
as  to  insure  the  greatest  result  in  ^  shortest  time.  So  of  sliill,  ma- 
terials and  capital. 

Would  a  Northern  ditoate  admit  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  had  a 
Yankee,  in  either  of  the  New  England  States,  a  cotton  phmtation, 
with  all  the  requisites  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  the  nM>- 
ment  he  found  he  could  make  more  money  by  the  manufacture  of 
that  article,  than  by  its  production,  it  would  be  farewell  to  cotton 
growing ;  and  the  ne?rt  thing  you  would  hear  on  his  premises,  in  the 
way  of  business,  would  be  ^  clatter  of  the  loom  and  the  hum  of  the 
spindle.  Yankee  folks  are  said  to  be  full  of  notions  y  and  such  notions 
constitute  the  great  secret  of  their  prosperity.  If  Southern  planter9 
would  act  on  a  similar  principle,  they  would  much  benefit  themselves. 
A  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  statistics  of  cotton-growing,  in  the 
finest  regions  of  the  southwest,  has  calculated  that^  to  supply  cotton 
for  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles,  say  1,800^000  pounds  per  annum,  would 
require  the  product  of  ten  of  the  best  plantations  in  the  country; 
which,  with  tneir  slaves  and  fixtures,  would  be  worth  |7S8,000.  The 
product,  as  above^  would  amount  to  $108,000;  from  which,  dedu<^ 
the  cost  of  operating,  such  as  averseers,  materials^  <»rriages,  etc., 
which  he  estimates  at  $28,000,  and  you  leave  to  the  planters  $80,000 
The  mill  to  manufacture  this  cotton  will  cost,  with  all  its  machinery 
eomplete,  $210,000,  and  require  a  working  capital  of  $40,000— or 
say  the  entire  capital,  including  mill  and  machinery,  would,  at  the 
outside,  be  $250,000.     ~ 

To  manufacture  the  above  amount  of  cotton  into  eheetings  of  one 
yaid  in  width,  of  the  fineness  of  No.  14,  will  cost,  including  the  cost 
of  the  cotton,  steanvpower,  transportation,  insurance,  labor,  and,  in 
^t,  every  item  of  >expense,  a  little  short  of  $282,000 ;  to  which  add 
$15,000,  the  interest  of  the  capital,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
you  have  the  entire  cost  of  the  manufacturing  the  above  1,800,000 
pounds  of  cotton.  This  cotton  will  make  4,5(H),00O  yards  of  cloth  ; 
which,  at  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  yard,  (a  low  price,  by  the  way,) 
will  be  worth  $887,500,  leaving  a  balance,  afler  having  psid  every 
expense,  of  about  $106,000.  Thus,  you  see,  by  the  labor  of  275  oper- 
atives, mostly  women,  girls  and  boys^  there  will  be  created,  actual 
wealth  to  the  amount  of  $106,000,  from  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton, 
besides  the  amount  paid  to  them  for  labor.  To  produce  that  same 
cotton,  worth  in  market  $108,000,  required  the  labor  of  no  less  than 
600  able«-bodied  hands,  besides  one-half  that  number  of  horses  and 
mvks.  The  capital  employed  to  produce  this  result  is  $788,000. 
The  mantiAu^turer's  capital  is  but  $250,000.  If,  therefore,  the  plan- 
ter could  by  any  means  remove  these  plantations  into  one  of  the 
New  Enghuid  ENAtes,  wi^  all  their  slaves,  fixtures^  etc.,  and  they 
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should  continae  to  produce  cotton  as  abundantly  as  <>n  the  Mississii^ 
and  Tombigbee,  though  now  nomiaally  worth  toward  a  nQlllion  of  dol- 
krs,  the  owner  of  the  cotton  mill,  which  cost  but  $250,00  J,  would  not 
exchange  it  for  them,  and  would  evidently  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain 
if  he  should*  This  will  at  once  appear  obvious,  when  we  state  that 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  working  of  the  plantations,  already 
named,  there  would  be  expended,  for  overseers,  eto^  $20,000  more; 
and  reducing  the  net  income  to  $88,000~less,  by  $18,000,  than  tiie 
net  product  of  the  cotton  milL  Under  these  circumstances,  the  null 
owner  would  much  rather  keep  his  mill,  and  employ  his  hired  oper- 
atives, than  to  take  in  exchange  the  plantations  with  their  slaves,  etc. 
The  reason :  he  can  make  the  most  money  by  his  mill.  But  this 
comparison  applies  not  only  to  a  cotton  mill  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut,  but  eve»  in  the  best  cotton 
growing  Sutes,  at  the  side  of  the  best  cotton  plantation  in  that  State. 
This  statement  acquires  no  labored  argument  to  confirm  it     Every 

ries  of  property  designed  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  is  valuable  in 
ratio  of  its  producUveness,  without  respect  to  its  actual  cost. 
One  plantation  may  have  cost  $50,000,  and  require  an  outlay  of 
$20,000  per  annum  to  work  iU  Another  may  have  cost  $20,000, 
and  be  worked  at  an  expense  of  only  $5,000.  Without  respect  to 
this  difference  of  cost  and  expenditure,  every  one  knows  that,  if  the 
cheaper  establishment  yield  a  greater. profit  than  the  other,  it  is,  of 
course,  of  most  value  to  its  possessor.  Thus,  if  a  planter  dwn  cot- 
ton lands  which  cost,  with  all  his  slaves  and  fijLtures,  $700,000,  or 
more,  and  yield  a  net  profit  of  $80,000  per  annum,  the  cotton  mill 
at  his  side,  the  capital  of  which  is  but  $250,000,  including  the  cost 
of  the  establishment  itself,  which  yields  a  net  profit  of  $100,000,  is 
intrinsically  worth  more  to  its  possessor  than  the  planter's  cotton 
lands  and  slaves.  Every  planter  knows  his  common-place  statement 
to  be  true.  But,  after  having  admitted  all  this,  the  cotton  planters 
and  capitalists  of  the  South  raise  the  inquiry :  Suppose  we  wish  to 
go  into  the  manufacturing  business,  though  we  had  plenty  of  the  raw 
material,  how  shall  we  obtain  the  labor  and  skill  qualified  for  the 
work,  and  of  both  of  which  we  are  deficient  1 

Up  to  the  year  1767^  not  a  pound  of  cotton  had  ever  been  spun  in  any 
part  of  the  world  by  machinery.  Though  a  considerable  quantity 
was  manufactured  in  India,  and  some  in  England,  yet  all  was  done 
with  the  aid  of  the  old  spinning*wheel  and  hand  loom,  precisely  as  is 
now  the  case  with  the  families  of  our  Southern  planters.  When, 
therefore,  Hargreaves  in  1757,  and  Arkwright  in  1760,  brought  out 
the  spinning-jenny,  only  eighty  years  since,  Oreat  Britain  possessed 
neither  the  requisite  labor  nor  skill,  trained  to  the  business,  nor  yet 
the  practical  cotton-machine  builder,  nor  the  raw  material.  All  theee 
were  to  be  created  and  inducted  into  the  business.  But  British  en* 
terprise  did  not  fiilter.  The  business  was  taken  in  hand  and  prose> 
^  outed  with  vigor.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  it  was  in  sucoessfol 
operation.  From  that  time  to  the  present.  Great  Britain  has  lacked 
neither  manufacturing  labor,  skill  nor  materials.    The  result  of  the 
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business,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  alreadj  seen.  About  sixtj. 
years  since,  not  a  solitary  cotton >8pindle  had  been  made  or  driven  in 
America.  It  is  doubtfbl  if  any  person  had  ever  seen  one.  About 
that  period,  an  attempt  was  made,  on  a  small  scale,  to  spin  cotton 
with  machinery  in  Rhode  Island,  but  &iled  for  want  of  proper  skill. 
This,  however,  was  not  long  wanting.  The  arrival  in  this  country 
of  the  celebrated  manufacturer,  Slater,  supplied  the  deficiency,  and 
we  have  now  only  to  look  around,  and  to  examine  the  statistics  of 
trade  in  this  country,  to  learn  the  great  results  of  the  truly  wonder- 
working power  of  the  cotton  spindle  and  the  loom.  Atlhe  time  the 
process  of  cotton  spinning  by  xpachinery  was  first  introduced  into 
New  England,  the  people  might  have  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  said, 
How  shall  we,  entirely  unaccustomed  to  building  and  operating  cotton 
machinery,  obtain  the  skill,  and  train  the  labor  for  the  work  ?  But 
others  £ur-seeing  and  shrewd,  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  their  con- 
clusion was  the  correct  one,  applicable  in  all  cases,^hat  you  have  but 
to  open  a  productive  field,  and  there  will  be  labor  and  skill  enough 
found  to  cultivate  it.  The  issue  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  convic- 
tion. Those  aids  have  never  been  required,  but  they  have  be^i  at 
hand.  And  should  the  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States  be 
doubled  within  twelve  months,  probably  not  one  of  them  would  ha^e 
to  delay  for  a  day,  the  commencement  of  manufacturing  operations, 
in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  labor  and  skill.  A  vast  proportion, 
if  not  all  required,  would  undoubt^ly  be  found  among  us.  If  not 
the  first  demand  would  call  from  Great  Britain  as  many  of  her  now 
half-starved  and  starvingoperatives,as  might  be  required.  But,  with- 
out calling  for  aid  from  Europe,  a  fulL  supply  may  at  all  times  be  ob- 
tained in  New  Endand,  to  manage  and  supervise  the  operations  of 
^e  cotton  mill,  and  there  are  thousands  of  persons  at  theSouUi,who 
would  gladly  and  gratefully  accept  such  employment  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood, much  superior  to  that  which  their  present  means  can  possibly 
afford  ;  and  would  quickly  become  qualified  for  the  work  of  opera- 
tives, under  the  charge  and  direction  of  good  superintendents  and 
managers.  There  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  this  statement.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  true  to  the  letter. 

As  respects  all  raw  materials,  especially  those  of  a  bulky  charac- 
ter, economy  dictates  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  they  should 
be  wrought  on  the  spot  on  which  they  are  produced,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  valuable  return.  For  instance — iron  ore,  a  material  abund- 
ant  in  Russia  and  Sweden.  Were  that  material  to  be  shipped  to 
this  country  in  its  crude  state,  there  would  be  a  heavy  charge  for  the 
transportation  of  the  foreign  matter  combined  with  the  metal,  which 
must  eventually  be  borne  bv  the  original  owner.  And  all  that  the 
iron  would  bring  in  this  market,  afler  having  been  smelted  and  man- 
ufactured into  bars,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  ore,  would  be  so 
much  wealth  created  here.  The  extra  charge  for  freight  is  saved, 
and  the  additional  value  of  the  iron  is  retained  at  home,  by  its  being 
manufactured  on. the  spot  on  which  the  ore  is  found.    Of  this,  the 
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original  owner  takes  his  share,  and  the  balance  is  distributed  fariabor, 
etc^  in  the  oommunity.  The  community  is  enriched  by  so  mudi, 
therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  There  may  be  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  but,  from  what  we  have  seen,  there  is  none  in 
favor  of  the  transportation  of  cotton  to  a  distant  market.  The  rule 
is  founded  on  a  general  law.  Labor  and  skill  are  marketable  com- 
modities. These,  like  all  other  commodities,  will,  as  a  general  thing, 
seek  the  best  market  Suppose .  all  the  labor  and  skill  at  hand  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  cotton,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  manuflicturer — the  planter  then  would  manu- 
lacture  his  own  produce,  but  lacks  the  mechanical  skill.  Let  it  be 
known  that  he  is  in  want  of  an  engineer,  managers,  overseers,  opera- 
tives, machinists,  carp^iters,  masons,  etc.,  for  the  purpose,  and  you 
will  soon  see  that,  instead  of  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  such,  he  will 
very  probably,  be  overrun  with  appTications.  In  a  comparatively 
short  period,  hundreds  of  factories  might  be  erected  and  started  at 
the  South,  and  Ifully  Supplied  with  every  description  of  skill  and 
labor  wanted.  Thousands  would  resort  there  with  the  hope  of  doing 
better  by  a  change,  induced  by  the  prospects  which  new  enterprise 
in  a  profitable  business  hold  out,  of  perman^t  employment  and 
higher  wages.  Even  should  the  planter,  who  goes  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  find  it  necessary  to  import  his  operatives  from  Europe 
at  his  own  expense,  he  would  still  be  a  great  gainer  by  the  transac- 
tion. In  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles,  he  would  require  275  persons. 
Suppose  he  should  procure  them  in  England,  and  pay  the  expenses 
of  transporting  them  thence  to  this  country  at  fifty  dollars  each — the 
transportation  of  the  whole  would  amount  to  $13,750.  This  would 
her  once  for  all.  Another  such  transaction  would  never  be  necessary. 
IDs  mill  will  also  require,  as  seen,  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton.  To 
place  that  cotton  in  a  Northern  manufiictory,  will  cost  including  every 
charge,  at  least  one  cent  per  pound,  or  $18,000  dollars.  This  amount 
all  comes  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  the  Northern  jnlll,  and 
goes,  of  course,  into  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article.  This 
amount  will,  therefore,  be  saved  by  the  Southern  planters  who  manu- 
facture their  own  cotton.  It  pays,  in  one  year,  all  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  above  number  of  operatives  from  England,  and  leaves  a 
balance  of  $4,250.  But  the  operation  of  the  transportation  of  cotton 
goes  on  from  year  to  year,  at  the  annual  cost  of  $18,000.  We  will 
now  go  somewhat  into  detail  on  this  subject. 

The  cotton  from  the  planter,  reaches  the  Northern  manufactory 
increased  one  cent  per  pound  in  its  market  value,  by  the  expenses 
incurred  in  transitu.  Allowing  the  planter's  price  to  be  six  cents  per 
pound,  its  cost  to  the  manufacturer  will  be  seven.  The  pound  of  cot- 
ton, less  waste,  will  make  two  and  eiKht-tenths  yards  of  sheeting, 
Ko.  14,  one  yard  in  width,  worth,  at  the  present  low  prices,  seven 
and  a  half  cents  per  yard,  or  twenty-one  cents  per  pound.  The  raw 
material,  however,  is  subjected  to  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent*  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manu&cturing,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  manufitctured  article 
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from  1,M0,000  pounds  of  raw  ootton,  will  tmrn  off  but  about  1,600,- 
000  pounds  of  dotb.  Thus — 1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton,  at  seven 
cents,  costs  $126,000.  The  entire  cost  of  manufacturing,  is  $121,000, 
including  labor,  and  interest  on  the  capital ;  and,  making  with  the 
cost  of  cotton,  $247,000.  The  quantity  of  the  manu&ctured  article 
will  be  1,600,Q00  pounds  at  twentyK)ne  cents  per  pound,  or  seven 
and  a  half  cents  per  yard.  This  is  worth,  at  that  rate,  $336,000. 
From  thia  sum  deduct  the  cost,  as  above,  and  you  leave  as  a  balance 
in  fiivor  of  the  manufacturer,  the  sum  of  $89,000.  ^his  is  the  gross 
income  for  one  year ;  with  the  labor  of  275  operatives,  mostly  boys 
imd  girls,  and  a  capital  of  250,000.  From  the  above  amount  of  $89,- 
000,  however,  there  are  certain  other  expenses  to  be  deducted ;  such 
as  commissions,  guarantees,  etc.,  which  will  somewhat  reduce  it; 
but  yet,  the  amount  left  will  be  much  greater,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  than  the  net  proceeds  to  the  planter  from  the  raw 
material. 

To  produce  the  cotton  for  the  foregoing  operation,  ah  already  noticed, 
the  planter  employs  600  able-bodied  hands,  and  nearly  one^half  that 
number  of  horses  and  mules,  and  a  capital  of  at  least  $730,000.  The 
interest  on  this  capital  is  $43,800  per  annum,  or  $28,800  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  manufacturing  capital ;  and  the  labor  s  more  than 
that  employed  in  the  manufactory,  reckoning  that  of  man  and  beast 
on  the  plantation,  by  three  hundred  per  cent.  Thus,  the  capital  and 
labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton, 
would  be  sufficient  to  erect,  furnish  and  operate  three  cotton  mills, 
each  of  which  would  manufacture  into  dotn  this  entire  quantity  of 
cotton,  and  each  of  which  would  also  return,  in  the  shape  of  gross  in- 
come, several  thousand  dollars  more  per  annum,  than  is  now  realized 
from  the  entire  amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  to  produce  ^t- 
ton  for  one  of  them  !  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  man- 
ufacturer at  the  North  receives  his  cotton  enhanced  one  cent  per  pound 
above  the  plantation  price,  which  makes  the  gross  amount  of  the  ad- 
.  ditional  cost,  $18,000  per  annum.  This  would  of  course  be  saved 
by  the  manufacture  of  the  article  on  the  spot  of  its  growth,  and  would 
go  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  operation. 

Were  there  room  for  a  rational  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
might  be  justified  in  regarding  it  with  some  degree  of  skepticism. 
But,  when  he  reflects  on  the  well-known  fact,  of  the  much  more  rapid 
increase  of  capital  and  wealth  in  the  manufacturing  community,  than 
in  that  of  the  cotton  planter,  he  will  be  constrained  to  acknowiedge 
that  the  effect  cannot  be  without  a  sufficient  cause.  That  cause  he 
will  seek  for  in  vain,  unless  he  find  it  in  the  greater  profits  of  manu- 
ikoturing,  compared  with  those  of  producing  the  raw  material. 

To  confirm  ^is  statement,  we  annex  a  schedule,  made  up,  not  from 
estimates  either  hypothetical  or  theoretical,  but  from  authentic  data 
of  actually  practical  results  drawn  from  a  mill  now  in  operation. 
These  results  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  being  one  of  the 
worst  known  in  the  manufacturing  annals  of  the  United  States. 
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Ck>tto»--1.800^000  poods,  fllsereoMiili  per  poand, ^IMjOOt 

Cost  of  power  (i^eofli) , ^y^ 

CardiBg IS^tO 

Spinning 14J»4 

•*        DresBlng  smd  Starch 9jm 

"        Weaying,  induding  sn  eipsBses. %$JtH 

**        Repslnv  wear  and  tear,  machioUts,  sla. .,..,  17J0t . 

«        General  expenses,  officers'  sslaries,  transportation,  etc  20,MS 

Interest  on  capital  of  1250,000 Vk,Wi 

Total \ t2S7,0M 

Againit  this  snm,  which  iadades  the  entire  cost  ef  niaaa£Mitiiiw 
ing,  we  have  4,500.000  yards,  of  Kov  14  sheeting,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  miU,  worth  now,  seren  and  a  half  cents  per 
yard |S26,«50 

From  this  last  amooni,  deduct  the  cost  as  abore S87,048 

And  you  hays  a  balance  of t86y00(> 

As  the  gross  profits  to  the  mahafacturer,  subject  to  the  deductions 
tor  commissions,  etc.^  before  named,  on  1,800,000  pounds  of  oottoo, 
after  having  paid  for  the  ootton,  and  the  cost  of  manafacturing ;  while 
tihe  planter  who  produced  that  cotton,  reoeives  but  $108,000;  being 
more  by  only  $18,888,  than  that  received  bv  the  nuuiufacturw.  Yer> 
from  that  sum,  viz.,  $108,000,  ih^  planter  has  to  pay  all  t^  cost  of 
production,  together  wjth  all  incidental  expenses,  besides  the  interest 
on  his  capital. 

Facts  like  these  should  fix  the  attention  of  the  cotton  planter, , 
teach  him  his  true  interest,  and  ii^imulate  him  to  become  the  maoA- 
&cturer  of  the  product  of  his  field,  instead  of  permitting  others  to 
raap  the  entire  profit  Yet,  he  acts  differently.  The  smftll  profits 
derived  from  his  cotton  fields,  after  the  deduction  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts, of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  the  incidental  exp^i- 
ses,  are  generally  appropriated  to  the  extepsion  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations, and  the  procluction  of  more  cotton— of  which  there  is  already 
too  much.  He  neglects  the  main  chance,  and  delves  on,  from  year 
to  year,  to  build  up  European  and  New-England  maoufiicturing  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  and  to  enhance  their  wealth,  when  he  might  as 
well  secure  a  due  share  of  these  benefits  to  himself. 

If,  say  many  persons  at  the  South,  we  had  the  coital,  so  abund- 
ant at  the  North,  we  could  then  embark  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness with  some  prospects  of  success ;  but  our  means  are  mostly  in 
lands  and  slaves,  and  the  money  capital  is  deficient  for  the  purpose. 
This  objection,  however  plausible,  is  unsound.  It  r^ts  on  a  mistakan 
view  of  the  subject.  What  has  created  the  large  capital  in  the  man- 
ufacturing States?  A  portion  of  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  firuits  of 
agriculture  and  commerce;  but  by  f.ir  the  greater  part  is,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  production  of  m%numcture%  not  only  of  oot- 
ton,  but  of  various  other  m  iterials.  The  New-England  Stat^  fbr 
instance,  named  in  a  preceding  page,  though  in  a  prosperous  ooodi- 
tion  compared  with  former  times, 'had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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cotton  manufacturing  era,  scarcely  money  capital  sufficient  to  prose- 
cute their  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits.  But  they  did  not 
hesitate  on  that  account.  A  rich  field  for  operations  presented  itself 
and,  money  or  no  money,  people  determined  to  enter  and  cultivate  it-. 
Of  course,  a  portion  of  the  capital  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  other 
pursuits,  and  some  debts  to  be  contracted ;  but  this  procedure  was 
fully  warranted  by  the  prospect  presented,  and  as  fally  justified  by 
the  result.  New-England  might  nave  hesitated  to  embark  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  on  the  plea  of  a  deficiency  of  capital,  and  con- 
tinued to  tbia  time  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce to  augment  that  capital.  And  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 
She  would  not  now,  as  all  circumstances  past  and  present  go  to  show, 
possess  one-half  the  wealth  she  does,  nor  probably  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  her  present  population.  The  truth  is,  the  small  means  and 
credit  first  embarked,  were  increased ;  the  whole  was  again  enhanced 
by  new  operations,  and  so  it  has  continued,  till  the  amount  of  capital 
now  invested  in  manufactures  of  various  descriptions,  and  the  wealth 
that  has  been  created  by  them,  are  probably  much  greater  than  the 
entire  value  of  the  now  manufacturing  States  was,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  operations. 

In  the  year  1839,  according  to  the  data  appended  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  operation  in  Maine,  29,786  cot- 
ton spindles;  in  New  Hampshire,  195,173;  in  Massachusetts,  669,- 
095  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  518,817  ;  in  Connecticut,  181,319— making  in 
all,  1,590,140  cotton  spindles  in  operation  in  those  five  States,  at  that 
time.  Since  that  period,  the  number  has  been  increased  twenty  per 
cent,  at  least,  and  there  can,  therefore,  not  be  a  less  number  now,  than 
about  2,000,000,  nearly.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  commenced 
in  Rhode  Island  about  1791,  but  its  progress  for  many  years,  was 
extremely  slow.  We  will  assume  the  year  1810  as  onr  starting 
point,  at  which  time  it  had  begun  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some 
importance.  Thus,  reckoning  to  the  close  of  1849,  we  have  a  range 
of  forty  years. 

Again,  assuming  that,  in  1810,  there  were  50,000  spindles  in  oper- 
ation, then  the  medium  or  average  number  for  forty  years  would  be 
something  over  900,000.  Distribute  these  in  ninety  mills  of  10,000 
spindles  each,  and  feach  mill  creating  wealth  at  the  rate  of  $100,000 
per  annum,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  adding  that  amount  to  the 
value  of  raw  material,  and  which  is  nearly  one-third  less  than  the 
amount  stated  for  the  mill  before  alluded  to,  and  we  have  $4,000,000 
in  forty  years.  Hence,  tlie  ninety  mills  would  add,  and  probably 
have  aSded,  at  least  $360,000,000  of  wealth,  or  capital  to  the  com- 
munity,  in  forty  years,  by  means  of  the  combined  operations  of  labor, 
skill  and  materials,  aidoa  by  capital  and  credit.  It  is  true,  there  have 
been  fluctuations  in  the  business  and  occasional  failures,  as  there  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  in  the  most  lucrative  business  ever  known.  But, 
most  persons  who  have  entered  into  this  have  made  money  by  it ; 
and  at  any  rate,  failures  or  no  failures,  the  wealth  created  by  it  is  in 
the  community — the  product  of  labor,  skill  and  materials — and  if 
VOL.  I.-NU.  y.  83 
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the  for^oiDff  estimates  are  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and  they  are 
believed  to  be,  then,  bj  ootton  manufactures  alone,  the  abov^  fiye 
States  have  added  to  the  stock  of  wealth,  no  less  than  $360,000,000 ! 
Permit  us  now  to  inquire :  have  the  whole  ten  cotton-planting  States 
done  as  much  by  the  culture  of  their  staple  production,  or  anything 
like  it,  in  proportion  to  the  labor,  skill,  materials  and  capital  em*> 
ployed  t  Let  the  com|5arative  estimates  on  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
its  manufacture,  in  the  foregoing  pages  furnish  the  reply.  Such,  as 
has  been  stated,  is  the  example  set  oy  New  England,  though  com- 
mencing with  a  deficient  capital  even  for  her  ordinary  pursuits,  with 
her  system  of  credit  to  aid  in  the. production  of  the  most  valuable 
returns  from  the  labor,  skill  and  real  capital  of  the  country.  Can 
any  reason,  even  a  plausible  one,  be  given,  why  Southern  people 
^ould  not  do  the  same  ?  Their  means  are  more  abundant  than  were 
those  of  New  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  cotton-manufac- 
turing business  in  this  country.  All  that  is  wanted  is,  enterprise. 
There  certainly  could  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  number  of  plan- 
ters, having  available  property  of  the  value  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, could  not  raise,  on  that  propertv,  the  sum  of  $250,000|  to  prose- 
cute a  business,  the  profits  of  whicn  would  be  almost  Certain  to  re- 
turn one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
or  three  years  at  farthest.  Especially  might  they  do  this  when 
known,  as  known  it  is  by  practical  experience,  that  that  business 
would  probably  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  in  possession  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent.  Southern  planters,  considered  men  of 
wealth,  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  extending  their  credit,  to  any  de- 
sirable amount,  in  the  purchase  of  land  or  slaves,  or  both.  It  would 
be  quite  as  easy  for  them  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  to  erect  manu^tor- 
ies,  and  their  credit  and  funds  would,  in  such  cascj  be  applied  to  an 
object  much  more  productive. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  benefit  to  be  derived  in  a  direct  manner  to  the 
individual  manufacturer,  that  holds  out  a  strong  inducement  to 
the  South  to  go  largely  into  the  business  —  nor  yet^  alone,  the 
prospect  of  enriching  a  community  a^  a  body.  Motives  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  humanity  enter  into  the  calculation,  and  these  should 
not  be  disregarded.  This  is  a  subject  on  which,  though  it  de- 
mands attention,  we  would  speak  with  delicacy.  It  is  not  to  be 
disguised,  nor  can  it  be  successfully  controverted,  that  a  d^ree 
and  extent  of  poverty  and  destitution  exist  in  the  Southern  States, 
among  a  certain  class  of  people,  almost  unknown  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  Norths  The  poor  white  man  will  endure 
the  evils  of  pinching  poverty,  rather  than  engage  in  servile  labor 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  even  were  employment  ofiered 
him,  which  is  not  general.  Th^  white  female  is  not  wanted  at 
service,  and  if  she  were,  she  would,  however  bumble  in  the  scale  of 
society,  consider  such  service  as  a  degree  of  degradation  to  which  she 
could  not  condescend  ;  and  she  has,  therefore,  no  resource,  but  to  suf^ 
fer  the  pangs  of  want  and  wretchedness.  Boys  and  girls,  by  thou- 
sands, destitute  both  of  employment  and  the  means  of  education. 
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grow  up  to  ignonmce  and  povert/i  and,  too  tnanj  of  them,  to  vice 
aod  crime.  Tliis  picture  is  no  exaggeration  ;  it  is  strictiy  true  in  idl 
its  details.  The  writer  has  no  disposition  to  reproach  the  wealthy 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  thiogs.  He  is  well  aware  that  it 
is  the  result  of  circumstances  which  have  to  them  been  unavoidable. 
But  he  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that,  when  a  fitting  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  the  wealthy  men  of  the  South  to  obviate  those  evils, 
at  least  in  a  degree,  and  that  ev^  in  a  way  to  benefit  themselves, 
they  can  hardly  be  held  guiltless  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  apply 
the  remedy. 

The  writer  knows  from  personal  acquaintance  and  observation, 
that  poor  Southern  persons,  male  and  female,  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  individual  e£^rts  to  procure  a  comfortable  livelihood  in 
any  employment  deemed  respectable  for  white  persons.  They  make 
applications  to  cotton  mills,  where  such  persons  are  wanted,  in  num- 
bers much  beyond  the  demand  for  labor ;  and  when  admitted  there, 
they  soon  assume  the  industrious  habits  and  decency  in  dress  and 
manners  of  the  operatives  in  the  Northern  factories.  A  demand  for 
labor  in  such  establbhments  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise  this 
class  from  want  and  beggary,  and,  too  frequently,  moral  degrada- 
tion, to  a  state  of  comfort,  comparative  independence,  and  moral  and 
social  respectability.  Besides  this,  thousands  of  such  would  natur- 
ally come  together  as  residents  in  manufacturing  villages,  where  with 
very  little  trouble  and  expense,  they  might  receive  a  common-school 
education,  instead  of  growing  up  in  profound  ignorance.  I  would, 
therefore,  appeal  to  tl^  planter  of  the  South,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
capitalist  liCt  your  attachment  to  your  own  interest  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  united  vrith  love  for  your  species,  combine 
to  stimulate  you  to  ^ter,  with  resolution,  this  field  of  enterprise, 
and  to  cultivate  it  with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  outdone. 
You  must  succeed. 

ABT.  VII.-LIFE  AM)  TIMES  OF  JOffil  DE  WITT.  ^ 

Thi  English  having  been  considerably  damaged,  and  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt,  became  soon  as  desirous  of  peace  as  before  they  had 
been  daroorous  for  war.  In  his  correspondence  with  the  States, 
Charles  took  occasion  to  intimate  his  desire  to  enter  into  amicable 
relations  with  them,  and  proposed  that  a  jbreaty  of  peace  should  be 
negotiated  at  London,  but  the  Dutch  preferring  some  spot  within 
their  own  territories,  fixed  upon  Breda.  De  Witt  perceiving  that  it 
was  a  favorable  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  for  their  arrogance 
in  fordng  such  an  unjust  war  upon  his  country,  managed  to  protract 
the  negotiations^  aod  made  great  preparations  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  De  Ruyter  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Thames  with  his  fleet, 
where  he  succeeded  in  taking  Sheemess  and  Chatham,  and  burned 
many  of  the  English  ships ;  so  that  the  conflagration  was  visible, 
and  the  thunder  of  his  cannon  audible  to  the  citizens  of  I^iondon. 
But  finally,  on  tiie  10th  of  July,  1667,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and 
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signed.  Polerone,  a  rich  spice-island  in  the  East  Indies,  was  award- 
ed to  the  Dutch.  Acadia  was  given  to  the  French,  and  New  York 
was  conceded  to  the  English. 

The  war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  treaty 
of  Breda,  when  a  formidable  enemy  threatened  to  involve  the  Stat^ 
in  new  embarrassments.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  then  in  the  prime 
of  his  youth,  and  ambitious  of  glory,  suddenly  appeared  in  person 
With  an  immense  army,  commanded  by  his  ablest  generals,  Conde 
and  Turenne,  and  captured  several  of  the  best  fortified  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  before  any  successful  resistance  could 
be  opposed  to  them.  This  unexpected  movement  alarmed  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  stirred  up  the  terror  and  indignation  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  English,  too,  feeling  aggrieved  \)y 
the  rising  power  of  France,  were  disposed  to  curb  the  aspiring  tem- 
per of  her  monarch,  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Europe.  His  indifference  to 
the  sacred  obligations  into  which  he  had  entered  by  renouncing  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  desirous  of  preserving  peace,  as  a  flagrant  evidence  of  his  un- 
scrupulous ambition. 

Discontent  also  prevailed  among  the  German  states,  but  their  re- 
luctance in  taking  any  active  steps  to  indicate  their  apprehensions, 
induced  the  English  nation  to  make  the  first  advances  in  proposing 
an  alliance  with  FloUand.  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  been  their 
minister  resident  at  Brussels,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Hague, 
and  to  sound  the  Dutch  government,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
person  of  De  Witt,  as  to  the  policy  of  forming  an  alliance,  ofiensive 
and  defensive,  against  the  French.  De  Witt  intimated  his  willingness 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  accomplish  so  desiraUe  an  object ;  but  said 
that  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  States  never  to  enter  into  any 
alliance  but  with  full  approbation  and  consent  of  all  t^  provinces 
and  towns  of  Holland,  and  in  the  event  of  his  negotiation  not  ob- 
taining their  approbatioO|  his  head  would  be  forfeited.  And  further, 
that  as  France  had  been  long  their  ally,  and  England  but  recently 
their  bitter  enemy,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  act  in 
haste.  But  that  necessity  which  is  said  to  have  no  law,  overruled 
his  apprehensions  and  scruples,  and  he  resolved  to  run  the  risk. 
Temple  and  himself  put  their  heads  together,  and  without  resting 
scarcely  to  eat  or  sleep  for  five  successive  days  and  nights,  they 
drew  up  the  articles  of  the  famous  treaty  which  gained  them  so  much 
applause,  and  which  is  so  well  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  It 
was  made  triple  by  admitting  Sweden  to  enter  into  the  alliance  with 
diem.  In  a  letter  written  by  Temple  to  a  friend  soon  after,  he 
•ays : — *'  They  will  needs  have  me  pass  here  for  one  of  great  abili- 
ties for  having  finished  and  signed  in  five  days  a  treaty  of  so  much 
importance  to  Christendom.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  secret  of  it. 
To  draw  things  out  of  their  centre  requires  labor  and  address  to  put 
them  into  nlotion ;  but  to  make  them  return  thither,  nature  helps  so 
far  that  there  needs  no  more  than  just  to  set  them  agoing.     Now,  T 
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think  a  strict  alliance  is  the  true  centre  of  our  two  nations.  There 
was  also  another  accident  which  contributed  very  much  to  this  afbir, 
and  that  was  a  great  confidence  arisen  between  the  Pensioner  and 
roe.  He  is  extremely  pleased  with  me,  and  my  sincere,  open  way 
of  dealing ;  and  with  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  I  am  infinitely 
pleased  with  him  on  the  same  score,  and  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  genuises  I  have  known,  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  the  most 
easy  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  business.** 

The  announcement  of  the  treaty  spread  universal  rejoicing  through- 
out Holland.  De  Witt  gave  a*sp1endid  ball  at  the  Hague,  at  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Temple,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  were 
present.  The  Prince  opened  the  dance,  and  De  Witt  deigned  to 
testify  his  joy  by  participating  in  it,  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  But  his  joy  was  soon  turned  into  mourning.  His 
beloved  wife,  whom  he  called  ^'  his  true  and  better  half,"  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  him.  His  friend  Temple  wrote  him  a  kind  letter 
of  condolence,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : — "  In  your  obliging 
letter  I  find  so  many  marks  of  affection  and  tenderness  for  me,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  returning  you  my  most  humble  thanks,  and  to 
tell  vou  that  of  all  the  consolations  afforded  me  in  my  affliction,  none 
has  been  more  effectual  than  what  I  received  from  you.  1  find  there 
it  is  the  heart  that  speaks,  and  that  you  truly  take  part  in  my  afflic- 
tion, whereof  I  see  you  know  the  greatness,  because  you  so  well 
know  the  inestimable  loss  that  I  have  suffered.  And  I  am  free  to 
say,  that  if  any .  remedy  be  capable  of  healing  the  wound,  it  will 
doubtless  be  what  your  gentle,  healing  hand  has  applied  to  it  1  re- 
ceive it  as  I  ought,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  all  your  consola- 
tions, by  combating  my  weakness  with  the  strength  of  your  reasons, 
which  are  dictated  not  only  by  that  Christian  philosophy  of  which 
you  make  profession^  but  by  that  sincere  friendsnip  with  which  you 
were  always  pleased  to  honor  me.** 

It  is  well  known  that  this  distinguished  diplomatist  figured  con- 
spicuously in  almost  all  of  the  negotiations  between  England  and 
foreigp  nations  at  that  period.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1628  ;  and 
after  graduating  with  distinction,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he 
visited  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  studying 
modem  languages  and  cultivating  himself  in  those  accomplishments 
by  which  he  attained  such  eminence,  when  called  to  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  From  his  thirty-second  to  his  fifty-second  year,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  the  management  of  diplomatic  business 
with  Holland ;  and  from  his  frank  and  statesmanlike  behavior,  he 
acquired  the  particular  esteem  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  with  whom 
he  lived  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy.  His  correspondence  has  been 
preserved  with  care,  among  the  State  archives.  He  was  the  only 
statesman  who  could  cope  with  De  Witt,  and  the  only  one  who 
conld  appreciate  his  extraordinary  talents.  He  considered  him  the 
greatest  genius  whom  he  had  ever  known.  In  the  year  1680,  he  re- 
tired from  public  life,  "being  sensible  that  there  was  little  in  a 
Court  but  a  perpetual  exchange  of  false  friendship,  pretended  honesty,. 
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seeming  confidence  and  designing  gratitude."  In  the  latter  years  of 
bis  life,  be  spent  the  most  of  bis  Ume  at  his  coontry-seat,  Sheen, 
which  he  called  **  his  nest.**  He  employed  himself  in  improving  his 
gardens  after  the  Dutch  model,  and  in  writing  miscellaneous  works 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  son.  His  "  Observations  on  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,"  is  the  most  correct  and  amusing  of  all 
his  compositions,  and  is,  perhapsi,  the  only  one  which  is  destined  to 
a^  long  popularity.  He  died  in  the  year  1700 ;  and,  according  to 
his  instructions,  bis  heart  was  buried  under  a  sun-dial,  which  stood 
in  front  of  his  residence.  Perhaps  his  graceful  translation  of  the 
29tb  Ode  of  tlie  8d  Book  of  Horace,  may  give  some  idea  of  his  philo- 
sophical temper,  as  well  as  his  poetical  tidents. 

"  H«  only  lives  content,  and  his  own  man. 
Or  rather  master,  who  each  night  can  say, 
Tis  well,  thanks  to  the  gfods,  Tve  llred  toJay ; 

This  is  my  own,  this  never  can 
Like  other  goods,  be  forced  or  stolen  away. 

"  And  for  to-noonrow,  let  me  langh  or  weep— 
Let  the  snn  shine,  or  storma  or  tempests  ring. 
Yet  'Us  not  in  the  power  of  fate,  a  thing 

Should  ne'er  have  been,  or  not  be  safe. 
Which  flying  time  has  covered  with  his  wing. 

"Capriciovs  fortnle  plays  a  seoraful  game 
With  hnman  things;  uncertain  as  the  wind, — 
Sometimes  to  thee,  sometimes  to  me  is  kind. 
Throws  about  honor,  wealth  and  fame. 
At  random,  heedleas,  humorous  aad  blind. 

"  He's  wise,  who,  when  she  smiles,  the  good  enjoys. 
And  unallayed  with  fears  of  ftiture  ill ; 
Bat  if  she  frowns,  e'en  let  her  have  her  will 

I  can  with  jtiy  resign  the  toys. 
And  lie  wrapt  up  in  my  own  virtue  tliU.** 

The  rapidity  and  success  with  which  the  triple  league  was  rati- 
fied, gave  as  grealTumbrage  to  the  French  monarch  as  it  bad  given 
joy  to  the  Hollanders,  but  be  was  determined  to  revenge  himself  for 
this  sudden  check  to  his  vaulting  ambition.  Although  be  bad  him- 
self proposed  the  terms  on  which  the  treaty  was  based,  be  used 
every  effort  to  elude  It.  It  was  only  from  apprehension  of  the  seri- 
ous consequences  that  might  ensue,  that  Spain  could  be  persuaded  to 
relinquish  her  possessions,  which  France  had  succeeded  in  subjugat- 
ing. It  was  urged  that  certain  destruction  would  befoll  her  in  the 
event  of  her  young  monarch  dying  without  issue.  They  resolved  to 
bold  a  convention  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  settle  the  terms  of  reconcil- 
iation, which,  not  without  much  difficulty,  procured  a  short  though 
delusive  peace.  For  a  season  all  Europe  seemed  to  repose  with 
security  under  the  protecting  wings  of  that  confederacy  which  had 
been  formed  fVom  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 
Spain  was  compelled,  though  with  a  bad  grace,  to  accept  of  the  alter- 
native offered,  and  Louis  was  permitted  to  extend  bis  garrisons  into 
the  heart  of  the  Low-Countries. 
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But  while  Temple  and  De  Witt  were  oommended  and  lionized  for 
their  diplomatic  address  in  forming  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  fresh  storm 
was  brewing.  Temple  returned  to  England,  and  De  "Witt  went  to 
Amsterdam  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  among  his  friends.  As 
soon  as  they  returned  to  the  Hague,  they  had  to  negotiate  about  the 
right  of  free  passage  which  the  English  pretended  to  have  in  the  ter- 
ritories that  the  Dutch  owned  in  the  East  Indies.  As  the  English 
claimed  the  trident  of  the  seas,  they  wished  to  compel  the  Dutch 
ships  to  lower  their  colors  when  they  passed  theirs,  although  it  was 
expressly  stated  in  the  treaty  of  Breda  that  the  two  nations  were  to 
be  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  they  were  before  the  war. 
Another  cause  of  difference  was  still  more  trifling,  but  was  one  of 
the  principal  incidents  which  induced  the  King  of  England  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  United  Provinces.  The  English  demanded 
permission  to  let  their  countrymen  pass  from  Surinam  with  their 
slaves  to  their  own  country,  which  was  positively  prohibited  by  the 
terms  of  the  last  treaty.  The  king  of  France  having  been  informed 
of  these  dissensions  through  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  thought  it 
a  favombla  opportunity  for  him  to  propose  to  De  Witt  to  break  off 
his  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden  and  form  a  new  alliance  with 
himself     He  said  that  by  such  a  treaty  they  would  remove  the  sus- 

ficion  and  fear  which  the  States  entertained  when  his  army  invaded 
'landers,  and  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  restore  the  mutual 
friendship  whkh  bad  formerly  subsisted  between  them.  But  De  Witt 
was  obstinate  in  refusing  to  form  an  alliance  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  of  short  duration,  and  which  could  not  be  brought  about  without 
oompromising  his  honor.  Louis,  finding  himself  thwarted  in  concoctihg 
his  treacherous  proposal  to  the  States,  ordered  his  ambassador  at 
London  to  sound  the  king.  He  soon  discovered  what  he  had  strongly 
suspected,  that  Charles  was  never  pleased  with  the  Triple  Alliance. 
His  want  of  money  and  his  secret  attachment  to  the  Catholip  relig- 
ion concurring  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  ministers,  who,  wiui 
his  mistresses,  exercised  absolute  control  over  him,  induced  him  to 
seize  the  bait  that  was  thus  temptiifgly  offered^  and  he  henceforth 
became  the  salaried  viceroy  of  France. 

His  ministers  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
rouse  himself  from  nis  lethargy,  and  to  recover  that  authority  which 
his  predecessors  during  so  many  ages  had  peaceably  enjoyed ;  that 
the  great  error,  or  rather  misfortune  of  his  father,  was,  that  he  had 
not  formed  any  close  connection  with  foreign  princes,  who,  on  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  would  have  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. That  the  present  alliance  having  been  entered  into  with  so 
many  weaker  potentates,  who  themselves  stood  in  need  of  the  king's 
protection,  could  never  serve  to  maintain,  much  less  to  augment  the 
royal  authority.  That  the  French  monarch,  alone  so  generous  a 
prince,  and  by  blood  so  nearlv  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found  ■ 
both  able  and  willing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  to  defend  the  com- 
mon cause  of  kin^  against  usurping  subjects.  That  a  war  under- 
taken against  Hcmand  by  the  united  force  of  two  such  mighty  po- 
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teotatea,  would  prove  an  easy  enterpri9e,  and  would  serve  all  the 
purposes  U)at  were  aimed  at^  That  under  pretence  of  that  war,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  levy  a  military  force,  without  which,  during 
the  prevalence  of  republican  principles  among  his  subjects,  the  king 
would  vainly  expect  to  defend  his  prerogative.  That  his  naval  power 
might  be  obtained  partly  by  the  supplies  which  on  other  pretences 
might  be  easily  obtained  from  Parliament,  partly  by  subsidies  from 
France,  partly  by  captures,  which  might  easily  be  made  on  that 
opulent  republic.  That  in  such  a  situation,  attempts  to  recover  the 
lost  authority  of  the  crown  would  be  attended  with  success ;  nor 
would  any  malcontents  dare  to  resist  a  priiice  fortified  by  so  power- 
ful an  alliance ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  only  draw  more  certain 
ruin  on  themselves  and  on  their  cause,  and  that  by  subduing  the 
States,  a  great  step  would  be  made  towards  a  reformation  of  the 
government,  since  it  was  apparent  that  that  republic,  by  its  fame 
and  grandeur,  fortified  in  his  factious  subjects  their  attachment  to 
what  they  vainly  called  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Such  were  the  deliberations  of  the  cabal — those  '*  grand  infernal 
peers,"  as  Milton  would  call  them  (Moloc,  Belial,  Mammon,  Beelze- 
bub and  Satan.)    Shaftesbury  was  considered  their  head  and  front : 

**  A  fairer  spirit  lost  not  heaven  ;  he  seemed 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit: 
Bat  an  was  hhe  and  hollow  ;  tho'  his  tongs* 
Dropped  maana,  and  sou  id  nake  the  worse  appe«r 
The  better  veason,  to  perplex  and 
Dash  maturest  eoonseli.'' 

Clifford  said  that  the  States  had  behaved  basely ;  that  De  Witt 
was  a  rogue  and  a  rascal  ^  that  it  was  beneath  the  king  of  England 
or  any  other  king  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  wretches.  His 
sentence  was  for  open  war.  In  June,  1671,  the  designs  of  the  cabal 
were  matured,  and  the  mask  was  thrown  aside.  It  was  ascertained 
that  they  secretly  formed  an  alliance  with  France^  and  soon  after 
openly  declared  wa»  against  i\i^  States. 

"  Amphibious  wretches !  sudden  be  your  fall, 
May  man  irn-dam  you  and  God-damn  yoa  all,*' 

was  the  infernally  heroic  couplet  with  which  Clifford  doomed  tlie 
whole  Dutch  nation  to  destruction. 


ART.  Vffl.-MEXICO  AND  THE  FEKIANS^FRAKCE  AND  ENGLAKD. 

SoMB  years  before  the  late  sectiooal  war  we  wrote  an  essay  on 
Mexico  which  appeared  as  a  leading  article  in  this  Review.  In  that 
essay  we  reoommended  the  speedy  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  assigning  qs  a  reason  that  forty  years  of  alternate  revolution^ 
misrule,  mUitary  usurpations,  despotism  and  anarchy,  had  abund- 
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antly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  she  waq  incapable  of  originatiog  or 
sustaining  a  government  of  her  own ;  and  must  be  ruled  by  foreign 
intervention  and  foreign  force.  That  having  beoome  a  torment  to 
herself,  and  a  nuisance  to  Christendom,  it  would  be  in  entire  con- 
sistence with  sound  humanity  and  national  laws  and  usages,  for  any 
Christian  nation  to  interfere,  subdue,  and  if  necessary,  annex  her,  in 
order  to  give  her  a  stable  government  of  some  kind.  And  that  if 
we  did  not  speedily  annex  Eer,  France  or  England  would  probably 
,  very  soon  do  so,  and  that  either  nation  would  be  entirely  justifiable 
in  such  a  course  of  conduct.  Although  there  were  then  no  visible 
signs  or  premonitions  of  Uie  coming  event,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  followed  dose  on  the  heels  of  its  utterance.  No  one  then 
complained,  either  of  our  reasoning,  or  our  prediction  ;  but  so  far 
as  we  could  asertain  public  opinion  or  public  sentiment,  they  were 
in  entire  unison  with  what  we  wrote.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  egotism 
that  we  cite  our  own  authority,  but  to  remind  our  people  that  (hey 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  anticipate  France  in  her  humane  and 
entirely  justifiable  course ;  that  as  next  neighbours  it  was  our  especial 
duty  so  to  have  done ;  and  that  having  neglected  that  duty,  we  snoidd 
rather  thank,  than  censure  her  for  supplying  our  mission. 

With  a  national  debt,  including  unliquida4;ed  claims,  of  more  tiian 
four  millions;  with  a  devastated  and  ruined  South,  and  impoverished 
North ;  with  a  people  hitherto  accuatomed  to  very  light  taxation, 
suddenly  sul^ected  to  a  heavier  taxation  than  any  other  people  on 
earth,  would  it  not  be  the  height  of  madness  in  us  to  go  to  war 
with  half  of  Christendom  to  maintain  a  silly  and  untenable  abstrae- 
tion — the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  say  to  go  to  war  with  half  of 
Christendom,  and  we  think  we  can  show  in  few  words,  that  an  atr 
tempt  on  our  part  to  expel  Maximilian  and  set  up  a  republican  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico,  would  inevitably  involve  us  %  war  with  the 
better  half  of  Christendom,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in  available 
military  force.  Our  Monroe  doctrine,  is  a  Hhrowing  down  of  the 
gauntlet  to  all  Europe,  and  although  Russia,  having  territory  enough, 
might  not  be  disposed  to  take  up  that  gtfUntlet,  ail  dther  European 
nations,  who  have,  or  who  wish  to  acquire,  possession  in  America, 
are  directly  and  vitally% interested  in  breaking  down  our  power, 
either  by  conquering  us,  or  by  dividing,  and  thus  weakening  us. 
France,  Sardinia  and  England  but  the  other  day  united  to  aid 
slaveholding  Mohametan  Turkey  in  her  war  with  Christian  Russia ; 
and  will  they  hesitate  to  unite  in  order  to  oppose  and  break  down 
the  strength  of  the  Union,  which  is  already  five  times  .that  of 
Europe,  and  grasping  with  certainty  of  success,  if  unopposed,  at 
universal  empire,  or  at  least  at  universal  supremacy  1  Austria  will, 
of  course,  lend  her  aid  to  Maximilian,  and  Spain  will  be  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  to  be  revenge^  for  our  insulting  and  imperti- 
nent interference  in  Cuban  afiairs.  To  these,  add  Mexico  fighting  us 
with  her  seven .  millions  on  the  Soath,  and  Canada  with  her  four 
millions  on  the  North,  and  we  think  such  a  war  would  end  in  less 
than  one  year,  in  a  bankrupt  and  divided  Union,  if  not  a  conquered 
and  subject  Union. 
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We  do  not  apprehend  that  oar  Gh>Temraent  will  do  anything  so 
silly  and  so  wi<^ed  as  to  attempt  to  expel  Maximilian,  and  set  up  a 
repul^ioan  government  in  Mexico ;  but  we  do  fear,  that  our  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  strength,  our  absurd,  boastful  swagger,  and 
our  oft-{)araded  Monroe  doctrine,  will  alarm  European  nations  for 
the  safety  of  their  invaluable  American  tropical  colonies,  and  their 
American  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  they  will  take  the  initiative 
and  make  war  upon  us,  before  we  grow  too  strong  to  be  successfully 
opposed  in  our  avowed  scheme  of  monopolizing  all  that  is  valuable* 
In  America.  We  have  enough,  if  not  fiur  too  much,  territory  al- 
ready. We  are  exhausted  by  a  long,  bloody,  and  destructive  war, 
oppressed  by  a  National  and  by  State  and  Corporation  debts,  which, 
estinoated  by  the  rate  of  interest,  are  the  heaviest  that  ever  a  people 
were  heretofore  subjected  to,  and  hence  it  is  our  plain  interest  and 
duty  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all  nations. 

We  have  ever  been  much  attached  to  the  Irish.  We  love  diem 
the  more  for  their  very  faults,  and  cannot  help  it.  Their  Celtic  im- 
pulsiveness, their  thoughtless  generosity,  their  improvidenoe,  their 
prodigal  hospitality,  their  exoessive  sociability,  and  their  chivalry, 
degenerating  into  pugnacity,  are  all  qualities  that  excite  our  admira- 
6on  and  enlist  our  affection,  bat  which,  so  far  from  commanding  ap- 
probation, rather  deserve  our  censure.  There  is  too  little  selfishness 
in  the  Irish  character.  Selfishness  and  its  antinome,  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  call  anti-dtlJUhnesn^  are  equally  essential,  moral 
qualities.  Man  being  a  social  animal,  must  live  equally  for  others 
ixA  for  self.  Excess  of  selfishness  makes  him  n^lect  the  duties 
which  he  owes  to  society,  whilst  excess  of  anti-seUishness  betrays  him 
intoMieglect  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself.     Group  all  the 

rdities  which  constitute  Irish  character  together,  and  the  defects  of 
t  character  inil  be  found  to  be  excessive  benevolence  or  anti- 
selfishness. 

Besides,  the  Irish  are  full  of  fitith,  eminently  reli^ous,  respectfiil 
of  the  past,  and  of  precedent  and  authority,  opposed  to  change  and 
innovation,  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  people  in  the  world. 
That  tyranny  which  drives  such  a  people  to  seek  redress  by  revolu- 
tion must  be  indeed  intolerable,  if  not  the  most  intellectual  of  na- 
tions, they  certainly  are  the  most  social,  dieerful,  ready-witted, 
agreeable  and  eloquent.  It  is  impossible  not  to  love  such  a  people, 
not  to  sympathize  with  their  political  oppression,  and  not  to  desire 
to  see  them  a  separate  and  independent  nation.  We  have  long  since 
forgiven  them  for  the  ooeans  of  Southern  blood^whioh  tiiey  shed  dar- 
ing the  late  war,  for  they  fought  us  Mrithout  the  least  malice  or  ill- 
will,  but  merely  because  it  Inding  a  free  fight,  they  felt  it  would  be  a 
di^race  to  Irishmen  not  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  ring. 

Entertaining  such  opinions  and  feelings  for  the  Irish,  we  cannot 
but  desire  the  earliest  movement  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Fenians  are  contending.  But  we  believe  they  are  proceed- 
ing prematurely  and  rashly ;  that  their  attempt  will  prove  ridicu- 
lously,  if  not  cruelly,  abortive,  and  that  its  failure  will  rivet  more 
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dotelj  and  permanendjr  the  ohains  of  English  tyraqny,  and  bj  be- 
*  getting  hop^e80  dejeetion,  prevent  the  renewal  or  the  sucoess  of 
future  attempts  Vo  attam  indepenikDce.  There  it  no  unanimity  in 
Ireland  on  the  subject  of  Feni^niam.  The  Orangemen  are  bitterlj 
oppoeed  to  it,  anid  will  fight  zealooftlj  and  bravelj  to  put  it  down« 
The  Catholic  clei^j  are  opposed  to  it^  and  their  great  influenoe  and 
authority  will  detaoh  from  the  cause  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  EngUuid  never  was  half  so  rich,  half  so  powerful,  nor 
half  so  well  prepared,  on  any  former  occasion  of  attempted  revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,  as  she  now  is.  She  can  in  a  few  months,  if  Ab 
pleases,  have  on  ^  soil  of  Ireland  a  million  of  soldiers,  well  armed 
and  well  commanded,  wherewith  to  crush  out  rebellion,  even  before 
it  is  fully  organized*  She  is  more  populous,  twice  as  wealthy,  has 
a  standing  array  five  times  as  numerous,  and  a  navy  five  times  as 
strong,  as  had  the  North  at  the  banning  of  the  late  sectional  An>er- 
ican  war.  What  the  North  efiected  here  in  four  years,  England,  by 
following  her  example,  poay  and  would  effect,  in  a  month,  in  Ireland. 
Ireland  has  neither  men  nor  money,  nor  credit,  nor  munitions  of 
war,  nor  depots  of  provisions,  nor  organized  civil  government,  nor 
men  accustomed  to  the  conduQt  and  details  of  such  a  government 
Yet  an  attempted  rebellion  in  Ireland  would  probably  bring  on  a 
general  war  among  Chiistian  nations,  in  which  we  should  beoome  in- 
volved. We  do  not  distrust  either  the  wisdom,  prudence,  or  pacific 
dispositions  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  But  we  do  fear  that 
the  bitter  feud  that  has  long  existed  between  the  Canadians  and  the 
Americans  on  the  Ofctnadian  line,  socin  to  break  out  into  opea  hostili- 
ties, in  the  event  of  an  Irish  rebellion,  will  involve  us  in  war  with 
England.  In  such, a  war  we  could  do  nothing  to  aid  Ireland,  for  we 
have  no  navy  fitted  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  much  less  to  cope  witli 
that  of  England.  Our  navy  is  the  best  in  tiie  worlcl  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended, — that  is  fbr  blockading  the  coasts  aad 
rivers  of  a  people  who  have  no  navy ;  but  wholly  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Were  Ireland  independent,  with  a  King,  a  Parliament,  a  hereditary 
nobility,  and  a  richly-endowed  national  Church  of  her  own,  her  ricn 
absentees  would  return  to  settle  and  live  on  her  soil,  and  she  might 
soon  beoome  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy  and  enlightened  nation  on 
earth ;  for  all  wealth,  prosperity  and  enlightenment,  are  the  results 
of  cheap  labor.  A  pauper  peasantry  is  the  basis  of  all  national  glory 
and  prosperity.  But  if  you  permit  your  laboring  class,  your  peas- 
antry to  consume  all  that  they  produce,  as  we  of  the  SouUi  foolish- 
ly permitted  our  negroes  to  do,  you  must  ever  remain  poor,  ignorant 
and  contemptible.  If  Ireland  could  attain  independence,  without 
teaching  her  laboring  dass  lo  eat  meat  and  bread,  wear  decent  dotb- 
ing,  use  ale  and  tobacco,  and  live  in  comfortable  houses,  why  then 
independence  would  make  her  a  wealthy^  prosperous  and  distinguished 
nation.  But  there  is  danger  that  whmi  rebellion  and  revolution 
once  let  loose  the  spirit  of  innovation,  that  it  may  find  its  way 
down  to  the  masses ;  that  they  may  abjure  potatoes  and  butter-milk, 
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and  gradually  leam  to  eat  meat  and  bread,  to  drink  tea  and  oc^^ 
Ac,  and  to  live  in  all  respects  according  to  the  fiisfaions  of  the  day. 
This  will  require  a  great  increase  of  their  wages,  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  thdr  rents,— -or,  in  other  words,  they  will  consume  most  that 
they  produce,  and  little  will  be  lefl  to  build  up  private  or  national 
weaM  or  prosperity,  or  to  advance  Human  Progress. 

To  be  serious,  we  think  that  the  revolution  needed  in  Ireland  is  to 
induce  her  laboring  classes  to  abjure  potatoes,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a  richer  and  more  costly  diet.  Employers  in  China,  finding  that 
laborers  can  live  on  a  few  ounces  of  rice  a  day,  only  give  them  six 
cents  per  diem  as  wages.  Capital  is  sure  in  every  country  to  bring 
down  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  minimum  that  will  support  life. 
That  minimum  depends  on  the  mode  and  fashion  of  living  of  the 
laboring  class.  The  English  laborer  would  soon  die  if  confined  to 
rice  or  potatoes  as  a  diet.  He  cannot  subsist  on  less  than  twenty- 
fire  cents  a  day.  The  American  laborer's  required  wants  are  greater 
than  the  Englishman's,  and  he  cannot  live  on  less  than  half  a  dollar 
a  day  ;  hence  employers  in  England  and  America  have  to  pay  mudi 
higher  wages  to  laborers  than  in  Ireland  or  in  China.  Extravagant 
liring  is  ruinous  to  the  higher  and  wealthy  classes,  but  the  only  re- 
liable shield  and  protection  of  the  laboring  masses.  Banish  potatoes 
from  Ireland,  and  teach  her  peasantry  to  live  in  a  more  costly  man- 
ner, and  her  poor  wonld  need  no  political  revolution. 


ART.  II.-COnOH  SEIZURES  BY  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY  AT  THE 

SOUTH. 

0riI7I0N   OF    CHABLE8    O'COXOR,   JAMSS  T.  BRABY,  WH.  H.  BVAHTS  AKB 
OTHER  LBADIKG  MEACBERS  OF  THS  I^W  YORK  BAR. 

fiamOAL  KXAMUfAnOM  OP  THE  LAWB  AND  BWOLtjno1i0  OF  00il«EK6S  IN  ISOiRD 
TO  THE  ACTS  QT  TRBASU&Y  AGKNTSp  SHOWING  THE  INTBNPBD  DIBPOSTTION  OF  TBB 
FBOPBBTT   TO   BE   ALTOOETHKE    UNAUTHORIZED,    ETC. 

We  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  the  entire  people  of  the  South,  as  well  as  to 
the  interests  of  oonstitutional  liberty^  than  to  give  pablication,  in  full,  in  the 
pagee  of  the  Review,  to  the  able  exposition  which  foUowsw  No  one  should  be 
deterred  by  the  length  from  its  careful  perusaL  It  touches  the  interests  of 
thousands  of  our  people  now  and  in  future,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  ezcel- 
leat  and  able  gentleman  who  presides  over  the  Treasury  Department  will,  as 
•oon  as  oonvineed  upon  the  solject,  sake  erery  necessary  order.  Upon  this 
point  he  will  be  in  entire  haraony  with  the  Preeident. — £ditob. 

The  Act  of  Congress,  approred  March  18,  1868  (12  Statutes  at  large,  p.  820, 
§1),  pPtvided  that  it  shoidd  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
appoint  special  agents  "  io  receive  and  collect  ail  abandoned  or  captured  pro- 
perty^ in  certain  territory  specially  designated  by  the  act,  but  which,  for  the 
present  purpose,  may  conTemently  be  termed  the  Insurgent  States. 

Two  distinct  provisions  in  the  subsequent  act,  adopted  July  2,  1864.  define 
'#ith  precision  me  sense  in  which  Oongpress  emploTed  the  i^ase  '*  abandoned 
pKiperty."  It  is  there  said  that  property  shsil  oe  regarded  as  *'  abandoned" 
when  the  lawful  owner  thereof  shall  be  voluntaE^y  absent  therefrom  and  en- 
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gagsd,  eitber  in  arise  or  olberwise,  in  aiding^  or  etkooaniginr  tlio  reb^ion.  (13 
Statutes  at  large,  p.  376«  §2  and  §3.)  The  term  "  captured  propert3^"  did  not 
receWe  a  legislative  definition,  and  it  required  none.  Its  legal  import  iiae  long 
been  well  eetabliahed. 

These  Treasury- Agent  acts,  as  for  the  sake  of  breTit^  we  may  eall  them,  pro- 
vided that  the  property  referred  tb  might  be  "  appropriated  to  publio  use  on  due 
appraisement,  or  forwarded  to"  a  fdaee  of  eaiek  Tbev  directed  that  all  sales  df* 
such  property  should  be  *'  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that  the  proceeds 
thereof  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  <A  the  United  States."  (12  Statutes,  p. 
820.  §2). 

The  practical  construction  given  to  these  acts  bv  the  Treasury  Department^ 
or  by  its  subordinates  with  its  sufferance,  is,  that  they  authorised  these  agents 
to  seise  any  property  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  within  the  preseribed 
territory,  forcibly  to  remove  it  to  any  place  of  sale  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment»  and  there  to  sell  it  without  judicial  proceedings  or  investigation  (^  any 
kind,  paying  the  proceeds  into  the  public  treasury. 

Under  this  interpretation  of  their  powers,  these  Treasury  Agents  have  habitu- 
ally made  extensive  dasnres  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States,  carried  it  to  New 
York,  and  there  sold  it,  disposing  of  the  proceeds,  in  each  iostaace,  as  directad 
by  the  Department. 

Conformably  to  this  practice,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1866,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  bales  of  cotton,  then  in  Savannah.  Georgia,  and  held  by 
Messrs.  Wra.  Battersby  A  Co.,  of  that  city,  on  account  of  Mesiire.  Deonistoun  4 
Co.,  of  New  York,  were  forcibly  seised  by  certain  Agents  of  the  Treasury  under 
color  of  the  acts  in  questiim.  The^  have  transported  the  proptrty  to  New 
York,  and  are  about  to  sell  it  at  public  auction.  It  is  anuounc^  that  after 
allowing  to  the  actors  in  the  aAiir  such  rewards  or  ccmpeusation  for  their  ser- 
vices as  may  be  thought  fit  by  the  Department,  the  recAdue  of  the  proceeds  will 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Uuit^  states. 

Messrs.  Deunistoon  A  Co.  have  requested  me  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
remediless,  and  therefore  obliged  to  aequieaoe  in  the  proceedings. 

The  receipt  and  eollection  of  abandoned  or  captured  property  within  the 
insurgent  Slates,  as  contemplated  by  the  acts  in  quettlon.  were  war  m'easores. 
The  enactmeiita  on  the  subject  were,  in  their  nature,  temporary  and  operative 
only  during  the  continuance  of  ho&tiliiiesi,  or,  to  use  a  terra  found  in  one  of  the 
acets,  until  "  the  fupprenlon  of  the  rebel  lion.'*  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that 
Ihe  seizure  in  question  was  wholly  un  warrants  bio,  and  that  there  is  no  autho- 
rity iu  law  for  the  dMipoflition  intended  to  be  made  of  the  property. 

Many  rea:K>ns  offer  tbemeelves  in  support  of  this  conclusion : 

I.  That  taoh  was  the  intent  of  Congress  is  quite  apparent  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  urged  to  the  contrary  is  the  ab^ei  ce  of  any  express  or  formal  decla- 
ration in  the  nets,  tlist  thcf  authority  conferred  by  theai  was  to  eeateat  any 
particular  time  or  oa  the  happening  of  any  event.  It  will  readily  occur,  that 
this,  if  it  proves  anytlnog,  proves  quite  too  much. 

It  is  altogether  tnooneequential,  unless  it  requires  the  Courts  to  hold  tliat  the 
practice  in  question  was  intended  to  be  perpetual ;  or,  what  is  equivalent,  to 
continue  in  full  operation  until  abrogated  by  express  legislation.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  middle  ground  between  a  constrnetioa  which  would  hold  the  Treasury 
Agent  system  to  be  a  temporary  measure,  instituted  for  belligerent  purposes, 
and  that  which  would  accept  it  as  establishing  a  policy  intended  to  govern  for 
all  future  time  within  that  region  which  the  President  on  the  12th  July,  1862, 
*<  designated  as  in  insorrection.''  (12  Statutes  at  large^  p.  810,  §1.)  There  is  no 
ahernative ;  one  or  the  other  of  these  readings  mnst  be  adopted.  If  there  bo  a 
jurist  in  the  land  whose  moral  perceptions  would  not  force  upon  him  aa  in- 
stantaneons  and  indign^t  rejection  of  tne  latter,  eent«ideratiooe  may  be  stated 
which  will  ooaviaee  evten  him. 

Legal  perpetuity  eiinnofe  be  clainad  for  the  practice  merely  because  the  acta 
do  no«,  in  terms,  Jieelare  that  it  shall  oease  whea  the  occasion  for  its  eiM|iUy- 
ment  aha  11  have  passed  away. 
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The  fyrhreipk  that  "  e^ety  kw  of  Htelf  snd  Vy  iti  ii*tiire  is  ioppoMd  to  be 
pcrpetiml,''  applies  only  when  "  it  eoDtains  noihifig  Ib  its  disposittoii,  or  in  the 
elrenmstanees  attesding  it,  tliat  evidentlr  denotes  a  eontrary  intention  of  the 
legislator,  or  thst  may  induce  us  reasonably  to  presume  that  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary ordinance."  (Burlamaquijpert  1,  cb.  10,  §14,  snbfl.  2.)  Sneh  is  not  the 
oase  with  respect  to  these  acts,  liie  general  language  of  statates  is  ctonstantly 
restrained  to  the  time,  occssion,  or  purpose  for  wlii^,  npon  a  £iir  View  of  all 
their  provisions  taken  together,  the  Courts  eao  see  the  iJegislatare  designed  to 
prorioe.  **  The  roost  universal  and  eflectaal  way  of  diseOTering  the  true  mean- 
ing of  a  law,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  '*  is  by  'tonsidering  the  cause  which 
mbfed  the  legislator  to  enact  it ;  for,  when  this  reason  cesses,  the  law  itself 
ought  likewise  to  cease  with  it"  (1  Com.,  p.  61.)  Lord  Mansfield,  when  urged 
to  expound,  as  if  it  were  without  limit,  a  statute  whieh  was  general  in  its 
terms,  replied :  '*  If  there  is  no  express  exeeption,  there  is  one  implied  from  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  thing."  (Alway  «.  Burrows,  1  Douglass  R ,  264.)  See, 
also,  Main  v.  Prosser,  1  John's  Cases,  p.  ISO — Judge  Denio's  notes  to  his  Re- 
ports, vol.  8,  p.  84. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  thst  the  very  words  toiployed  by  the  Legislstare 
itself  are  the  primary  guide  to  the  legislative  intent  It  is  equally  true  that 
when  the  Legislature  plainly,  and  by  the  words  which  admit  M  no  reasonable 
doubt,  expre9»  a  particulsr  intent,  there  is  no  room  for  interpretation;  and 
Courts  are  bound  to  hold  that  such  intent  existed.  No  departure  finom  tfaess 
principles  need  l»e  advocated ;  for  of  the  acts  in  question,  tbe  most  that  ean  be 
asserted  is;  thst  they  use  general  words,  and  are  silent  in  respect  to  the  dure- 
tlon  of  the  practice  which  they  introdueed.  This  is  the  precise  ease  which 
invites  interpretation.  On  the  point  of  duration  no  particular  intent  is  directly 
expressed  by  the  Leeislature ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  proyinee  of  the  jodioiary 
to  ascertain  and  deelare  the  will  of  the  law-making  power.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Courts  will  weigh  every  indication  found  in  the  acts  themselves^  and  cars^ 
fully  consider  sU  such  external  matters  as,  by  the  gericral  prineiples  of  the  in- 
terpretation, are  allowable  aids  in  the  inquiry. 

very  grave  misehief  would  necessarily  attend  the  ezseirtion  of  sueh  a  sys- 
tem at  any  time.  Public  hostilities  might  indoee  or  compel  a  government  to 
disregard  this  consideration ;  but  the  return  of  peace  takes  sway  all  the  lieenss 
that  springs  from  war. 

Between  treating  these  sets  as  intended  to  establish  a  permanent  policy  to 
govern  for  all  time  within  the  prescribed  territory,  or  as  merely  dengned  to 
subject  that  territory  to  be  thus  harshly  deslt  with  for  some  limited  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  actual  olose  of  hostilities,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
choose.  If  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  distincUoii,  perhaps  the  hitter  woold 
not  be  preferred. 

When  executive  agents  are  allowed  by  law  to  seise  and  appropriate  privsts 
property  without  Judicial  process  or  iudSeial  supervision,  they  soon  fall  into  a 
habit  which  is  utterly  subversive  of  justiee.  They  regai^d  themselves  as  hold- 
ing not  a  special  commission,  but  a  general  warrant  Every  imaginable  claim 
that  might  p<Msibly  exist  in  £ivor  of  the  Qovemment^  is  deemed  to  be  within 
their  cognisance,  and,  thereforei,  summarily  enlbreible.  Sven  in  time  of  pro- 
found ai^  long-established  peace,  when  the  Courts  sre  open  and  free  to  every 
suitor,  the  individusi,  who  might  be  thus  despoiled  of  his  property,  would  M 
much  embsrrassed  in  his  research  for  a  remedy.  Under  a  law  which  was  itself 
valid  and  constitutional,  and  which,  like  that  under  review,  purported  sbso- 
fntdy  to  sanction  the  seisore  and  sale,  leaving  the  owner  witnont  a  indieial 
remedy,  the  Administration  eonld  searosly  fail  to  become  rapacious  and  tyrnn- 
nieaL 

What  would  be  the  character  and  tendency  of  sadi  a  law  if  deslgnsd  to 
continue  in  force  only  for  a  limited  period  after  the  tenninatiMi  of  existing  hos- 
tilities ?  It  would  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  pracsSee  of  tbase  barbarian 
warriors  of  former  times,  who  delivered  over  to  be  sacked  and  plundered  by 
th^  followers,  the  territories  which  they  hsd  eonqvered;   bat  greater  evils 
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woald  rMQlt  from  it.  Aneient  pillage  nsiially  inrited  to  its  orgiM  only  tbe  Tio- 
torioQS  soldiers  and  the  camp  followers.  The  informal  and  merely  verbal  Iicena« 
nsnally  g^ren  oonld  rarely  tend  to  more  than  a  brief  period  of  lawlessneati 
While  it  lasted,  death  and  wonnds  might,  indeed,  be  inflicted,  and  many  out* 
rages  be  committed ;  bnt  this  brief  reign  of  violence  and  disorder  did  not  tend  to 
make  the  victors  or  their  co-revelers  much  worse  than  before,  nor  were  the 
victims  demoraliied ;  there  was  little  or  no  time  for  the  display  of  treachery, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  but  a  brief  intensifying  of  the  excesses  often  allowed 
in  battle.  Far  more  mischicTous  in  their  nature  must  be  tite  action  of  these 
Treasury  Agenta  upon  the  departmental  construction  of  their  powers. 

Every  hungry  aaventurer  in  politics  or  in  any  other  gainful  pursuit  through- 
out the  North  is  invited  to  take  out  a  treasury  licenee  mr  privateering  on  land 
in  time  of  peace  among  the  vanquished.  Every  one  within  the  lately  insurgent 
States^  susceptible  to  such  temptation,  is  invited  by  the  proffer  of  rewards  for 
his  treachery  to  become  a  spy  upon  his  neighbors  ana  an  informer  against 
them.  Holding  out  in  the  apparently  safe,  and  it  might  even  be  thought 
reapectable  form  of  a  public  law,  such  inducements  to  cupidity  would  be  sure 
to  enlist,  as  a  monstrous  after-birth  of  our  unhappy  civil  war,  a  whde  brigade 
of  cotton  raiders,  composed  of  the  corrupt  and  corruptible  on  both  sides  of  the 
line.  The  consequences  would  be  a  degree  of  oppression  on  the  one  hand  and 
demoralization  on  the  other,  that  no  pure  mind  can  contemplate  without  emo- 
tions of  disgust  and  horror.  Nor  would  this  vicious  piactice  be  likely  to  have 
the  excuse  of  enabling  our  war- worn  veterans  to  seize  a  prey  by  way  of  recom- 
pense for  their  toils  and  dangers.  The  soldier's  taste  does  not  incline  him  to 
such  method.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  conjecture  that  the  Treasury  Agents,  who 
have  been  employed  in  tnis  business,  will  generally,  if  not  invariably,  be  found 
without  the  mintary  button,  and  neither  grievously  maimed  nor  slightly 
wounded,  nor  vet  even  soiled  with  the  smoke  or  dust  of  battle.  How  the  fiaet 
may  be  b  not  known,  but  the  nature  of  the  business  renders  this  inference  so 
prooable  that  it  is  offered  with  some  confidence  to  the  test  of  inquiry. 

Constant  raids  through  the  subjugated  South  in^rsuit  of  property,  that,  on 
some  ground  or  pretense,  might  be  forcibly  seixed,  and  divided  between  the 
Treasiry,  its  travelling  agent  and  his  local  informer,  would  readily  have  been . 
foreseen  as  the  inevitable  result  of  sneh  a  system,  had  its  adoption  for  peaceful 
times  been  suggested  to  Congress.  Expenence  shows  precisely  such  results^ 
Of  otir  most  eminent  citizens^  a  gentleman  of  unimpeaobiable  probity,  and  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  his  eloquence,  his  ardent  advocaey  of  Northern  ideas^  and 
his  favor  for  their  spread,  even  by  coercive  means,  if  necessary,  beai-s  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  and  denounces  the  abuse  in  no  measured  terms. 

In  a  leeture  ddivered  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  the  Bev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  said : 

*'  It  is  a  shame  to  see  so  many  of  these  corrupt  agents  throughout  the  South." 
He  calls  them  "  predatory  nuisances,"  and  asserts^  **  that  all  throughout  the 
South  they  are  as  locusts,  eating  up  every  green  thing." — J^.  Y,  Herald,  Feb. 
list.  1866. 

By  the  Treasury  construction,  the  people  thus  preyed  upon  are  denied  judi- 
cial protection  or  resort  of  any  kind,  and  standinA  as  thev  do  in  imminent 
danger  of  prosecution  for  real  or  supposed  complicity  in  the  recent  eonfliet^ 
they  dare  scarcely  venture  even  to  complain  ef  any  wrong  inflicted  upon  them, 
however  palpable  or  enormous. 

No  civiiiied  legislature  could  have  contemplated  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  people  of  its  own  country,  after  all  forciole  resistance  to  its  authority  had 
eeas«d.  So  to  treat  a  foreign  tribe  or  nation,  which  had  been  conquered  and 
subjugated,  would  be  wholly  inadmissible.  Certainly  it  would  be  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  notions  of  humanity,  justice  and  governmental  duty  which  have  long 
prevailed  in  the  mother  country ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  upheld  by  these  very 
acts,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by  law  in  this  Republic 

Our  jurisprudence,  even  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  monarchical  state  to  whi<^ 
our  ancestors  belonged,  without  allowing  for  any  of  the  improvements  which 
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might  jnstly  be  presumed  to  hare  resulted  from  its  transfer  to  a  republican 
basis,  contemplate,  securing  to  the  individual  entire  freedom  of  his  person  and 
control  of  his  property,  until  some  right  to  restrain  the  one  or  divest  the  other 
shall  be  duly  established  by  jud^pial  proceedings,  conducted  in  conformity  with 
ancient  and  approved  methods.  The  preliminary  restraints  and  seizures  which, 
in  certain  ease's,  are  allowed  under  regular  process  pending  the  controversy, 
are  not  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  but  exemplifications  of  it 

This  doetnne,  however  it  may  have  been  occasionally  violated,  ia  very  fkmi- 
llar.  Its  most  unprincipled  contemner  in  practice,  rarely  dares  to  deny  its 
existence,  or  to  question  ita  applicability  to  any  case  but  nis  own.  Innumer- 
able iliustrations  might  be  offered.  Possession  is  always  ftivored  by  a  presump- 
tion that  it  is  rightful  until  the  contrary  has  been  juiucially  established.  The 
rightftil  claimant  of  land  is  compelled  to  resort  to  his  action.  Be  his  title  ever 
to  good,  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  with  strong  hand  and  oust  the  possessor. 
Such  a  course  is  illegal.  Positive  statutes  have  enforced  this  principle  for  cen- 
turies, by  subjecting  the  disturber  to  criminal  indictment 

To  make  recaption  of  one's  own  undoubted  personal  chattels,  by  violently 
wresting  them  from  the  peaceful  possession  of  one  claiming  title,  is  not  practic- 
able without  incurring  a  similar  peril.  (3  Wend.  Blackstone,  p.  4,  note  6 ; 
Peters,  618.) 

Peaee  cannot  be  preserved  without  an  adherence  to  principles,  and  every 
departure  from  them  is  a  step  towards  lawless  barbarism.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  supposed  thut  Congress  intended  to  sanction,  in  time  of  peace,  a  departure 
BO  total  and  flagrant  as  is  exhibited  in  the  practice  under  cousideration. 

The  government  that,  without  imperative  necessity,  could  inaugurate  a  prac- 
tice so  fniuglit  with  oppresdon,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  public  honor,  so 
subversive  of  private  integrity,  would  incur  the  deepest  odium. 

For  these  reasons,  an  interpretation  which  would  impute  to  Congress  a  de- 
sign so  unworthy,  should  be  nejected,  if  possible ;  and  not  only  is  this  possible^ 
but  as  hereafter,  will  be  shown,  it  is  unavoidable. 

That  these  acts  were  somewhat  hastily  fhimed,  must  be  admitted.  In  order 
to  make  the  section  which  relates  to  the  Court  of  Claims  inle.ligible,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  iut^rpojate  some  word*.  The  system  waB  introduced  by  the  very  latest 
aet  of  the  S7ih  Congress.  The  degree  of  attention  given  to  business  at  such 
times  is  not  great  That  act  was  not  signed  by  the  President  dnring  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  C«>ngrese  which  adopted  it,  and  for  tliis  reason — »eriuus  doubts  of 
its  validity  have  been  entertained.  These  circumstances  would  juj^iif^-  a  more 
than  usual  latitude  of  interpretation  in  order  to  avoid  absurd  and  mischievous 
consequences. 

Looking  to  the  general  object  and  purpose  of  the  acts,  the  exl.-*ting  evil  for 
which  they  sought  to  provide  a  remedy  by  the  employment  of  extraordinary 
measures,  and  considering  the  strict  respect  for  private  right  which  has  ever 
influenced  our  Governmeut,  **  except  when  in  eases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  (have  been  thought  t-o)  require  a  temporary  deviation."  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Courts  to  hold  that  the  hyslem  was  not  designed  to  continue 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.    (See  Const,  Art  1,  §9,  Sub^.  2.) 

'*  A  statute  ereatiog  a  new  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  constructed  strictly  as 
new  eommi!«6loners  exercising  a  summary  and  arbitrary  Jurisdiction.  A  sta- 
tute which  gives  a  new  remedy,  by  summary  proceedings  or  other  deviations 
from  our  ancient  constitutions,  ought  not  to  receive  a  liberal  construction.  A 
power  derogatory  to  private  property  must  be  construed  strictly.  Acts  which 
take  away  the  trial  by  jury  ought  to  receive  the  strictest  construction."  (De- 
warris  on  Sututee,  pp.  T49  to  761.) 

These  citations  show  that,  in  matters  relating  to  private  property,  and  the 
exercise  of  power  over  it,  there  should  always  be  a  construction  liberal  and 
benignant  in  favor  of  the  individual,  strict  and  rigorous  as  against  those  who 
claim  the  power.  This  is  the  ancient  law  of  England;  It  came  to  us  by 
inheritance  from  a  llberty-lof ing  ancestry ;  our  Judiciary  will  toot  depart 
Ifoni  it 
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Mr.  JottiM  BlacksUme  (Vol.  1.  p,  91)  Mys,  tbat  if  tli«r«  artie  out  of  tUtutM 
"  aay  abrard  coDeequeDces,  manifestly  eootradlolory  to  Qotnmon  reason,  they 
Ate,  wilb  regard  to  thase  eoiiaieral  constqiietices,  Void.*'  After  admitting  th« 
•mnipoteAce  irf  PkiilameBt,  and  tha  total  absence  of  jadfeia!  poirer  to  eontrel 
tiba  direetty  ♦lynsflBod  wifil  of  tliat  body,  h«  ajidst  *^Bat  where  tome  iDottateral 
Matter  arkea  oat  of  Um  gcnaral  ^erds,  and  happens  to  be  unreasonable  fas,  for 
ittstanoe,  a  goremmenk  enforeing  war  neavnres  aga4a8t  its  people  in  time  of 
p«*ee),  there  tlie  j«i^es  are  in  deeeAey  tb  eonolude  that  this  eooseqnence  was 
not  seen  by  the  parliament;  and,  therefore,  they  are  at  liberty  to  expound  the 
atatnte  by  equity,  and  only,  gfwtd  koe,  to  disregard  it" 

Deoeaoy  and  humanity  alike  require  a  decision  tbat  Congress  never  foresaw, 
tliat  any  one  would  attempt  to  extend  the  praetioe  in  question  to  time  of  peace, 
and,  consequently,  that  such  a  uae  of  it  was  never  sanctioned  by  that  body. 

There  is  ample  aothority  for  the  position  that,  even  if  the  words  employed 
by  OAigresB  were  ao  nearly  expressed  aa  to  create  a  serious  impediment  to  thii 
eoostruotion,  the  Conrta  would,  aeyertbelees,  overcome  thMt  impediment 

Citing  Eofl^h  and  Anoeriean  decidoirs  that  ftilly  sustain  him,  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
in  hb  Treatise  on  Statutory  Constmotioti,  at  page  288,  lays  down  this  canon : 
**  Buoh  a  eoastmotion  oognt'to  be  put  upon  a  statute  as  may  best  answer  tiie 
intention  which  the  nsakers  bad  hf  view.  And  this  intention  is  sbmetfmei  to 
be  collected  from  the  cause  or  neeeesity  of  making  the  statute,  and  sometimea 
from  other  circumstancee ;  and  whenever  such  intention-  can  be  discovered,  it 
ou^kt  to  be  followed  with  reasra  and  discretion  in  the  construction  of  the  stat- 
me,  ^Itkough  suoh^  ooskslruetion  seem .  eofttrary  to  the  letter  of  the  statute." 
(Smith's  Com.  on  Statutory  Coostruoiion,  §490;  Jtfckson  v.  Collins,  8  Cow.,  96.) 

Apnlylog  the  prineiple  that  the  provisions  expressly  made  by  the  Legiela- 
ture  form  Uie  best  and  aurest  evidences  ef  ite  intent,  a  brief  review  of  the  acta 
will  Buffioe  to  cottvmee  aay  unprejadieed  pemon  that  they  do  not  authorize  tbe 
enployraent  of  treaaury  perambulators  tbrotigb  the  Southern  States,  after  the 
advent  of  peace,  in  searcti  of  property  which  they  may  choose  to  consider  as 
acBstrueiively/'  captared  or  ai)atidoned.'' 

The  Svpreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  \n  Aldridge  e.  WHttams,  8  How. 
R^  ti,  eays^  that  in  searohiag  kr  the  Intent  ci  a  statute*  the  Courts,  if  necei- 
aary,  may  look  *^io  tka  pubMe  history  of  l^e  times  in  wUdcb  it  waspassed.* 

When  this  sjateiB  was  adopted,  we  were  engaged  in  open  wftr.  The  Southern 
Ooalsderacy  had  great  ^armies  in  tbe  field.  The  confnet  had  already  endured 
for  yean;  it  eootaaued  thereaiter,  in  all  its  majestte  proportions,  for  more 
than  two  yearsi  However  certain  the  ultimate  result  nay  have  been  consi- 
dered by  Congress,  the  time  of  rea<^1ag  that  reealt  could  not  have  been  fore- 
■een.  Indeed,  the  predictions  concerning  it,  once  so  freely  indulged  in,  had 
whotiy  ceased.  It  is  -not  itnwge,  therel^,  tliat  the  acts  contain  no  expreps 
rianae  of  ceeeer* 

Indeed,  it  aoarce&y  would  have  occurred  te  nay  lawyer  fttiming  these  statutes, 
that  such  a  law  wiU  needed.  Every  act  which  they  authorize  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  a  war  measure,  and  such  as  no  httmane  or  just  legislator  could  contem- 
plate as  proper  in  time  of  peace. 

Tbe  limitatioB  as  to  time  is,  therefore,  inherent;  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
things  sanctioned ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  const^e  the  acts  otherwise  than  as 
intradneing  a  sat  of  regulationa  for  carrying  on  war  and  making  effective  the 
pending  hostilities. 

The  collection  of  captured  property  for  the  pnrpose  of  removing  and  dis- 
posing of  it,  is,  in  its  own  nature  a  war  measure.  Gathering  up  the  spoils  of 
war  is  not  likely  to  remain,  in  any  important  degree,  an  unexecuted  office,  aft^r 
the  re-establishment  of  peace. 

The  victor  usually  seises  his  prize  the  moment  It  is  won.  He  rarely  awaits 
the  uncertain  fortunes  of  a  future  battle,  or  stays  his  band  till  the  advent  of 
peace.  He  must,  indeed,  overcome  hie  antagonist  first ;  but,  that  fsocomplished, 
ne  usually  signaHsca  tiie  eartteat  instant  of  relaxation  finom  the  rigorous  exi- 
gencies of  combat  by  securing  his  prey.  There  is,  therefore,  something  quite 
incongruous  in  appointing  a  collector  of  capture^  property  In  time  of  peac«— 
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•n  i»tent  to  anthorUa  it  eitiMt  be  mppoeed,  unless  ibe  1anr|[iT«t'  ezpnsiei  11  In 
the  moat  ekar  and  poaitiTe  uMinBar. 

Ae  the  worda  are  defined  in  the  aeta,  conaideratioRa  of  eaeentfally  a  dixittar 
Bfttare  apply  to  what  ia  ealM  *'  abandoned  property."  Whenerer,  during  the 
war,  a  portion  oi  the  liottile  t«|Titory  adould  temporarily  fall  within  the  raHi- 
tarv  occupation  or  control  of  the  Federal  forces,  it  would  lend  to  cHpple  and 
amoarraae  the  eaemy,  and  Bdight,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  doe  ezereiae  of  belliff- 
erent  righta  to  aei£e*and  eooTert  to  the  Ooyamment  all  property  found  in  aooi 
territory,  withovt  the  immediate  protection  of  its  owner.  His  abeenee  would 
afford  some  eyidence  that  he  waa  in  actire  seryice  aa  an  enemy,  and  his  pro- 
perty might  ha  deemed,  in  some  aense,  derelict ;  and,  therefore,  a  perfectly 
r^timate  subject  of  governmental  control  or  guardianship.  (Rentes  Com.,  pp. 
858,  859,  Eighth  Ed. ;  12  Ohio  R.,  by  Stanton,  p.  87.) 

We  thus  perceire  thut  both  of  the  objects  in  view  were  temporary;  were 
each  as,  under  any  circumstances,  probably,  in  the  contemplation  of  doBgreea, 
could  only  ezlBt  during  the  continuation  oi  J^oetllities;  and  hence,  the  manifest 
propriety  of  concluding  that  the  system  Was  in  like  manner  temporary. 

Certain  provisions  are  obviously  limited  in  point  of  duration  to  the  war. 
Section  4  of  the  first  act  is  one  of  iheae.  (12  Statutea  at  large,  p.  820.)  Ttft 
here  we  obaerve  the  aame  abaence  of  any  e3q!>re88ed  limitation  aa  to  time.  If 
anch  a  limitation  muBt  be  impHed  in  one  part  of  the  act,  aurely  it  nury  be  im- 
plied in  another  part. 

The  moment  we  look  ujx>n  ita  inatitntion  as  a  war  measure,  to  be  p«reoed 
•nly  during  the  prevalence  of  hoatiHtiea,  the  system  loaea  all  ita  odious&eaa,  and 
the  acts  establishing  it  are  relieved  from  any  and  every  objection. 

Independently  of  theae  general  proofs  of  an  intent  that'  these  ageneiea  wero 
merely  temporary  expedients  to  be  employed  only  daring  the  emergency  which 
induced  a  resort  to  tnem,  t^ere  are  Several  pointed  indications  to  the  sane 
effect,  which  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  moat  direct  and  unequivocal  cacprea- 
^on: 

Firtt,  The  very  definition  given  as  a  guide  to  the  agenta  in  ascertaining  wlMt 
ia  '*  abandoaad  property,"  is  itself  conolttiire.  It  is  that  property  a£iU  be 
regarded  aa  al>andoned  when  ttie  owner  is  Toluntarily  abaent  therefrom,  **  and 
•DgAged  in  aiding  or  raconraging  the  reb^ioo."  How  can  tbia  oategory 
axMt  after  "  the  auppres^on  of  the  rebeUion,"  or  when  there  Is  no  rebellion  t 
'  ISkccntL  The  acta  nowhere  lieenae  theee  Treasury  Agents  to  make  captoraa 
by  themselves  or  their  employes^  Under  that  head  their  authority  ia  ezpreasly 
confined  to  c<^lectittg  and  receiving  property  already  captured  by  oth«t>.  Upon 
general  principlea,  the  nayal  and  military  forcea  of  the  United  States  alone  had 
authority  to  niake  eaptores  as  prize  of  war. 

The  theory  tliat  publie  hoatiHtiea  between  conteadtng  naUons  'or  partis  pro- 
duce a  war  between  each  and  every  subject  or  citisen  of  each  belligerent  power, 
and  each  and  every  aubjeet  or  dtisen  of  the  other,  has  no  practieai  effect  except 
aa  a  prohibition  of  intercoarse.  (Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  p.  22 ;  Woolsey  an 
International  Law,  §119,  Second  Sd) 

Shocking,  indeed,  would  be  the  results  of  redneing  that  theory  to  praatioe 
in  intemadonal  war*.  The  verieat  demon  who  ever  appeared  in  human  ibrm 
eould  not  think  of  applying  it  to  inisnrrectiona  or  civil  warp.  Accordinriy  It 
ia  a  settled  doctrine  that  captures  can  only  be  made  by  the  pul)lic  armed  wroea 
of  the  sovereign  power,  or  under  commissions  expressly  grianted  for  the  pur- 
pea^  aa  in  the  caae  of  privaleera. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2  C  Rob.,  292,  and  caaea  cited  in  note  to  p.  286. 

Hazlitt  and  Roche's  Manoual,  pp.  98^  800. 
'  Vattel,  Book  8,  ch.  16,  §§228,  281,  118. 

Upton,  on  Mar.  War&re,  p.  118. 

2  Kent's  Com.,  pp.  94  to  97,  eide  paging  Eighth  Bd. 

Wheweirs  Bleroenta  of  Morality,  §1,169. 

Upton,  at  p.  100  aays^  that  "  private  citisens  cannot  of  themselves,  and  witli- 
ont  commission  from  the  supreme  power,  take  any  atep  in  relation  to  the  per- 
petration of  acto  of  hostility.^  > 
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The  ttrengtb  of  this  mU  U  prov«D  hy  ih*  fptebl  ezetpdoM  of  s  power  to 
reeaptar^  prizes  Ukes  by  the  eaemy.  In  ibo  BeWo/S  C.  BoKy  255,  Sir  WilllMi 
•  Scott  Mvs ;  '*  It  it  tb«  duty  of  evory  •um«ot  to  attlsi  kit  feUo«*«itUeets  in 
war,  ana  to  retake  th^ir  property  from  tka  poMcaioa^f  tii«  oooaiy.  No  eow- 
mitnon  is  Deoesaary  to  give  a  peraon  so  employed  a  titlo  to  ilte  reward  whioh 
the  policy  of  the  law  aUotU  to  Uiat  Bierttoriotti  a«t<of  duty.*  To  this  tamo 
effect,  see  The  Urania,  5  C  £ob.»  1(^0. 

It  is,  of  coarse^  trqe,  Utat  whek  a  pcii^te  person,  without  authority,  bappOM 
to  seize  the  property  of  an  eneoiy,  and  briogs  it  witliio  tbo  oootrol  of  hit 

^rovemmeDt  flagr^ntU  Mlo,  the  ffoverument  would  be  at  liberty  to  exereise 
ts  own  belligereat  powers^  aod  itself  effect  *  regular  capture.  (HaaHtt  4( 
Boche,  Sli.) 

But  we  are  dealing  with  a  ^esUon  of  oonstrueiion ;  and  this  neeossary  and 
iodisputable  limit  of  the  doctrine  last  referred  to^  does  not  at  all  oondnce  to 
show  that  when  creating  m  eollecting  bureau  in  tbo  treasury,  a  purely  civil  do- 
partmeot^  Congress  deugned  to  ereato  a  corps  of  captors.  Had  such  a  thing 
oeen  in  contemplation,  the  Department  of  War  or  of  the  Nnry  would  hare 
been  its  appropriate  location. 

On  A  couple  of  occasions,  whilst  dissenting  ft'oin  the  Coort,  and  alone  or 
nearly  eo^  Jndge  Story  DMuatained^  wUh  no  little  veheMence,  that  if  a  private 
person,  acting  without  .oommission  or  authority,  should  seise  ptDperty  of  the 
enemy  which  wassnl^eet  to  espture  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  wouM  not  be  '^gnllty 
of  a  very  enormous  erime."    (8  CSraneh,  184.) 

His  cognate  pi^position  that  in  •uoh  a  ease  the  sorereign  migfat  adopt  the 
act  and  ^ve  ii  "  the  efiGsct  of  a  fuU  and  perfeot  ralifieatioii,^  seeras  to  have  been 
since  approved.  .  (8  Cranch»  134 ;  9  Crancb,  448 ;  2  Bkek.  «V1.)  All  this  may 
be  concbded  without  weakeaing  the  general  doctrine  or  lessening  its  cffieaey  as 
a  proof  th«t  Congress  did,  not,  by  the  words  esnployed  in  these  acts,  intend  to 
authorize -captures, /urs  UlU,  by  Che  immediate  action  of  these  non-combatant 
TVeasnrv  i^ents. 

It  wUl  hereafter  be  shown  that  capture  in  time' of  peace,  is  a  soleoisni  in  laa- 
xe,  and  that  if  allowed^  it  would  be  an  anomaly  in  legislation. 
Jkh'tL  Applioations  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  relief  acaiost  mistake  or  in- 
justice eon^pitted  by  the  Treasury  Agents  are  expressly  allowed  by  the  first  of 
these  acta.  But  thev  are  only  alJowed  to  be  presented  within  two  years  **  after 
the  suppression  of  toe  rebellion."  This  is  what  jurists  denominate  a  statute  ef 
limitatJLoos,  and  like  all  such  statutes,  it  begiBe  to  ran  against  ell  claims  ai  a 
fixed  and  designated  point  of  time.  That  p4^t  of  time  is  "the  suppression  ef 
the  rebellion.'*  Now,  nothing  is  better  settled  in  legal  reasoning  tnail  that  the 
limitations  can  never  begin  to  run  against  a  daim  before  the  dalm  itself  has 
arisen.  No  autliority  need  be  cited  lor  the  propedt&en;  it  is  familiar  to 
lawyers;  its  necessity  is  absolute,  and  ceounon  sense  prcchides  n  denial.  It 
follows,  then,  as  an  inevitable  oondnsion»  tliat  Congress  mnst  have  understood 
and  intended  that  no  dalm  could  arise  after  *'  the  suppveasien'*— «  result  only 
to  be  attained  by  limiUng  the  power  of  these  Treasury  Agents  to  the  period 
prescribing  that  **  suppression*" 

Under  the  construction  given  by  the  Treasury  Departasent,  its  asents  may. 
continue  to  pick  up  cotton  throughout  the  South  aa  captured  or  abandoned, 
for  ten  years  to  come.  They  may  sell  it  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  as  the 
Treasury  Department  shall  please  to  direct ;  and  lor  the  laat  eight  years  of  the 
Ume  the  despoiled  owner  will  not  be  allowed  even  the  poor  resort  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Claims.    Can  such  be  the  meaning  of  tnese  aetst 

The  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing.  In  this  instance,  prove  ineentestably  that 
Congress  intended  the  employment  of  these  Treeensy  Agents  only  as  a  mea- 
sure auxiliary  to,  and  connected  with,  the  actual  prosecution  of  hostilities,  to 
be  continued  no  longer  than  during  the  war.  That  intent^  ns  has  been  shown, 
is  also  plainly  written  on  the  face  of  the  acts.  B«t  if  the  fisct  were  otherwise ; 
if  such  was  not  the  intent  ^  if  judical  science  demands  the  laterpretatioa  that 
Congress  really  designed  the  continuance  of  this  pracUce  in  time  of  peace, 
then  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  acts  are,  to  this  extent^  and  so  far  as  this 


'^ 
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effaoi  or  opera tion  m  eon«6fiied,  Bot  onlj  inooiiiirteDt  with  all  roand  principle, 
hvA  abiolately  naeoDftutuUoDAl,  and  therefore  void. 

Some  reasons  Ibr  this  latter  conclusion  will  now  be  stated.  In  1666,  while 
war  existed  between  Griat  BHtain  and  Holland,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
were  guaranteed  by  the  crown  to  one  Oarew,  with  an  express  clause  that  no 
future  peace  should  derogate  from  them.  When  peaee  took  place.  Lord  Notting- 
ham, on  wi/a,  Tacated  the  letters  of  marque  eoneeming  the  special  clause ;  he 
aaid,  that  **  as  it  was  new  and  of  a  most  strange  nature,  so  it  was  utterly  Yoid 
in  itself."  And  to  the  point  ttiat  ^peaee  superseded  all  right  to  make  captures 
under  the  letters  of  marque,  be  said  that  "  this  point  was  most  clear  by  the 
.oonstant  practice  of  alt  ages  and  nations.*    (S  Swanston,  671.) 

The  guarantees  of  life,  liberty  and  property  contained  iu  the  OoostitutioB 
ara  admitted  on  all  hands  to  bo  in  fall  force  during  the  preralenee  of  peac«^ 
The  fifth  ConstitntioBal  amendment  expressly  dedares  that  "  bo  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.*  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  there  exiate  in  the  (Government  any  power  to  forfeit  property  in  time  of 
peaee,  except  for  some  crime  committed  by  its  owner  or  possessor ;  and  the 
fundamental  law  requires  that  the  **  trial  of  aU  crimes  shall  be  by  Jury.** 
(Const,  Art  8,  §2,  subs.  3.) 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  acts  in  queetioo  prescribe  the  most  informal  and 
aammary  method  of  dealing  with  the  property.  Neither  la  the  original  recep- 
tion of  it  by  these  Treasury  Agents,  nor  at  anr  subseqvent  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, is  anything  permitted  which  can  be  deemed  "  due  process  of  law." 
Congress,  it  Is  true,  extended  as  muoh  proteetion  to  the  owners  of  property 
which  might  be  carried  off  and  sold  under  these  acts^  as  was  deemed  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  ocoasioa.  But  the  very  redress  agahist  haste  and 
error  thus  provided  manifests  the  character  of  the  wh<^  system.  It  was  an 
engine  of  war,  and  every  portion  of  the  machinery  eorrespornds  witii  the  ehar- 
Boter ;  as  sttdi,  it  was  welt  suited  to  the  exercise  of  war  power,  but  it  was 
totally  unfit  for  uf»e  in  time  of  peace.  This  will  .be  apparent  on  like  sBgfatest 
reflecUoD.  The  fifst  act  proriaes  that  **  any  person  aaiming  to  haye  been  the 
owner  of  any  saeh  aban<£>ned  or  captured  properly,  may  at  any  time  within 
two  years 'after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  prefer  his  elaim  to  thepiroceeds 
thereof  in  the  Court  or  Claims,  and  on  proof  to  the  satiiiictaton  of  ssid  Court  of 
bis  ownership  of  said  property,  or  of  his  right  to  the  proceeds  thereof,  and 
that  he  has  nerer  given  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  present  rebellion,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  resldae  of  such  proceeds^  after  the  deduction  of  any  pur- 
eliase  money  which  may  have  been  paid,  together  with  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation and  sale^of  said  property,  and  any  other  lawful  expenses  attending 
the  dUposition  UMfreof."    (13  Statutes  at  large.  |>.  820,  |8.) 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  nature  at  this  reMci  In  tlie  first  plaee,  no 
jury  is  allowed  in  tbe  Court  of  Claims.  In  the  next  place,  the  claimant  must 
liU,  unless  be  Is  able  to  oonyinoe  the  Judges  ci  his  innocence  by  afiirmatiTe 
proof  on  his  own  port,  which  is  a  yery  diCferent  thing  from  the  Constitutional 
guaranty  of  private  rights,  that  no  man  shall  be  suljected  to  loss  until  the  Gov- 
ernment shall,  in  a  regular  prosecution,  produce  sufllcient  competent  eridenoe 
to  conyince  a  jury  of  his  guilt.    (9  Peters,  691.) 

By  these  acta  the  owner  is  not  to  be  restored  to  bis  propertyby  tbe  Court 
of  Claims,  in  any  event,  er  eren  to  just  compensation  for  it.  He  is  only  ad- 
missible, at  beet,  to  a  participation  in  tiie  proceeds  of  a  forced  sale,  made  by 
others,  in  such  mamBor  as  they  thoi^t  fit,  and  in  a  market  chosen  by  them- 
selves. From  these  prooeeds,  too,  tbure  must  first  be  deducted  all  expenses 
attendant  upon  carrying  off  and  selling  his  property.  The  Court  can  allow  no 
€^m,  unless  made  by  one  who  prores  to  its  satisfaction  "  his  ownership  of  the 
proMTty/*  and  **  his  ri^ht  to  the  proceeds  thereof,"  superadding  affirmative 
BTidence  of  F " 


eridence  of  his  entire  innoeeoce.  Such  &ots  involve,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
qaence,  a  jfKlgment  not  only  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  by  every  honest 
mind,  that  the  seiBure  and  sale  by  executive  officers,  if  nmde  in  time  of  peace, 
was  a  wrong  of  tbe  most  fla^lous  character ;  and  yot^  by  the  terms  of  the  act, 
tbe  depredsiors  are  to  be  alTowed  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  perpe- 
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traUng  tbe  outrage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inqnlre  i^hetber,  in  this  proceeding, 
tiie  Court  of  Claims  woald  act  as  a  jumcial  mbonal,  or  merely  as  a  board  of 
advisers  to  the  Execntive  Department  (Gordon  v.  United  States,  9  Wallaoe'a 
U.  a  R.  561,  Washington  Reporter  No.  8,  p.  6.) 

Withoat  entering  into  that  question,  every  lawyer  will  concede  that  takbg 
away  a  man's  proper^  and  turning  luni  oyer  to  a  remedy  so  lame  and  haltaag 
as  tnis  legislation  affords,  is  an  act  which  maeifestly  transcends  the  limita- 
tions upon  fOTemmental  power  presoribed  by  tbe  Consdtution.  Nor  can  thia 
conclusion  be  at  all  affected  bv  any  result  ol  the  political  discussions  now  on 
oot  touching  the  legtl'slcUut  of  the  so-called  insurgent  States.  Georgia,  within 
whose  limits  the  seizure  of  this  cotton  occurred,  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen. 
Whether  she  is  a  State  or  Territory,  or  whether  her  people  sre  citizens  or 
aliens,  the  Constitutional  restraints  upon  goTemmental  power  over  private 
property  are  equally  applicable.  The  Government  has  no  more  authority  to 
seize  for  its  own  use  the  property  of  aliens  than  the  property  of  citizens ;  what- 
ever it  may  tolerate  in  time  of  war,  the  Constitution  contains  no  license  to  pUm 
der  strangers  in  time  of  peace. 

If  it  could  be  held  that  our  Congress  had  actually  granted  authority  to  the 
Treasury  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  South  after  peace  was  restored,  and  our 
armies  were  disbanded,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  Courts  would  act  aa 
firmly  on  the  occasion  as  the  conscience-keeper  of  the  British  King  did  with  his 
sovereign's  improvident  license  to  Carew.  Adopting  his  enlightened  princi- 
ples, they  would  pronounce  it  tmo  in  legidation,  Btrangt  in  principle,  and  "  utterly 
void  in  itsetf,"  as  conflicting  with  the  *'  constant  practice  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions," and  as  violating  a  paramount  law,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  these  grounds  I  suomit  the  conclusion  that  the  acta  above  mentioned 
conferred  no  authority  upon  the  Treasury  DejMirtment,  or  its  agents,  to  seize 
or  remove  the  property  in  question.  Whoever  detains  it  ftrom  the  owners 
against  their  will,  is,  in  my  md^neut,  a  mere  wrong-doer,  and  is  responsible 
as  sucb  in  the  proper  fprm  of  action. 

U.  It  is  above  sug^ted  that  the  class  of  Executive  Acents,  whose  proceed- 
ings are  under  consi^ration,  rarely  construe  their  authority  as  being  confined 
within  any  definite  limits  or  plaoe  tiieir  claims  under  any  specific  head.  The 
line  of  action  adopted  in  the  present  instance  exemplines  the  truth  of  this 
remark ;  it  is  also  an  involuntary  concession  that  the  practice  introduced  by 
these  acts  is  only  adopted  to  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  No  cUetinct  cause  of 
seizure  has  been  stated.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary,  and,  indeed,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  such  a  statement  is  only  required  when  judicial  process 
is  invoked.  That  is  the  peaceful  agent ;  war  is  waged  with  otiier  weapons. 
The  strong  arm  neither  uxes  indictment  nor  tx-offieio  information.  It  strikes 
olentiy,  or  if  a  word  accompanies  the  blow,  it  is  merely  some  term  of  reproach 
or  announcement  of  hostility.  A  simple  war  cry,  nothing  more,  accomiwnied 
the  seizure  of  this  property.  Jt  is  understood  thiit  a  vaguely  i*eproachful  epi- 
thet, coined  for  such  purposes,  has  been  applied.  It  has  been  called  "  blockade 
cotton."  Nothing  more  definite  than  this  can  be  gathered  from  any  out-givinss 
of  those  in  authority  concerning  the  seizure.  As  this  new  nickname  is  not  ik 
our  le^  nomenclature,  nor  tone  found  in  our  literature,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
aa  indicating  much  more  than  the  existence  of  a  desire  to  apply  the  Treasury 
Agent  process,  and  divide  the  proceeds  between  the  Department  and  its  em- 
ployees. Still  it  may  be  well  to  consider  in  succession  the  several  grounds  npoa 
which  the  Treasury  Agents  may  possibly  attempt  to  justify  iheir  action. 
-1.  Besides  the  **  captured  and  abandioned  property"  before  iipoken  of.  they 
were  authorized  to  receive  and  collect  certain  other  property.  The  before  men< 
tioned  act  of  Ju|y  12,  1864,  extended  the  first  and  sixth  sections  of  Uie  first 
Treasury  Agent  Act,  so  as  to  Include  property  mentioned  in  the  Non-inlereoorse 
Act  of  July  17,  1362.  But  these  sections  are  silent  aa  to  the  dis^|>osition  to  be 
made  of  the  property  collected  or  received.  They  merely  authorize  the  collec- 
tion and  receipt,  the  Non -intercourse  and  Confiscation  Acts  both  provkled  fur 
regular  judicial  proceedings  to  establish  and  enforce  all  seizures  made  and  for- 
leitured  accruing  under  them.    (12  Statutes  at  large,  p.  266,  $9 ;  i6.,  pi  591,  §7.) 
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The  propriety  of  ench  prooeedlDgs  before  enforciDg  a  forfeiture  U  bo  maDifest, 
that  the  repeal  of  an  express  statutory  proTiaioii,  reqaiitng  a  resort  to  them, 
eaBnot  be  impHed.  (9  Cowen,  606,  5(^7  -,  Crabbe's  R.,  870;  Sedgwick  on  Statu- 
te]^ CoDStmction,  123,  224.) 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  plain,  that,  as  to  property  mentiimed  in  the  Kon^tnter- 
oourne  and  Confiscation  Acts,  and  not  coming  nr.dfit  tlie  ilescrlption  of  captared 
or  abandoned  property,  these  TVeasury  Agents  neFer  had  aoj  other  auUiOrity 
than  simply  to  re<^Te  it  and  place  it  withio  tin?  c^iritro^  of  »  Judldftl  Court  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  proper  proceedings  mi^bt  b^  hod  th^rem  fof  zU  con* 
demnation.  (Wheaton  on  C^ures, p.  728,  729 ;  Tptou,  n.  l^<^ ;  Joek^r  p.  MoaV 
gomery,  18  Howard's  V,  S.  R.,  516;  Hariitt  A  llodiK*s  Manual,  p.  3ii6,  m7.) 

The  power  of  seizure  and  sale,  without  procc^e  or  ]aw^  never  exteoded  to  it. 
Besides,  there  are  conclusive  objections,  on  other  ^onnds^  to  aay  claim  of 
power  in  the  Treasury  Agents  to  interfere  with  thi-i  j>n>pertj  under  eitlier  the 
ifon-intercoarse  Act  of  1861,  or  the  Confiscation  Act  of  19(12. 

It  is  a  product  of  the  insur^ut  territory.    This  justifies  a  presumption  that 
it  had  never  been  outside  of  that  territory  until  it  was  seized  and  carried  off  in 
January,  1 866,  by  the  Ti^asupy  Agentd  themselves.     Consequently,  there  is  no 
color  for  a  suggestion  that  it  had  ever  become  confiscated  under  the  Nonlnter-  ' 
oours*  Aet  of  1861. 

The  Non-intercourse  Act  (12  Statutes,  p.  267,  §5)  Is  evidently  an  appBcation 
to  the  insurgent  territory  ot  that  principle  in  the  ^oeral  public  law  of  nations, 
whieh  renders  unlawfiil  all  commerce  between  the  respective  subjectij  of  the 
powers  between  whom  war  exists. 

Lawrence  Wheaton  on  Int  Law,  part  4,  ch.  1,  §18. 

The  Rapid,  8  Cranch,  161 ;  lb.,   179,  464. 

In  harmony  with  the  general  law,  it  declares  that  intt^rcouTEc  to  he  unlaw&l 
only  •*  so  long  as  sudi  condition  of  hostility  shall  coutinue,''  and  the  forfeiture  la 
denounced  a^nst  the  goods,  etc.,  "  coming*  into  ih^  at'bering  States  or  "  pro- 
ceeding" to  Sie  insur&pent  territory.  The  vessel  or  VKhicIa  "  convejuig^  tli«  aame 
is,  in  ttke  manner,  subjected  to  forfeiture.  This  lariijujigQ  w^ms  Ul-adapUd  to 
express  any  other  intent  than  that  which  perrnilea  tfiL*  whole  public  Uw  outhb 
subject,  i  ff.,  that  the  vehicle  or  property  must  be  takto  or  sei^^d  m  tktici^,  and 
dunng  the  continuance  of  the  prohibition  against  miercourse.  The  vessel  or 
goods  must  be  in  the  condition  of  coming,  proceeding,  or  conveying,  in  ordto^ 
to  be  a  subject  of  seizure;  and  that  condition  could  only  ^xlit  wliilat  hostiUilea 
were  still  pending.  The  ordinary  forms  in  whieli  th*;  Jlunlcipa!  Law  dechu-ca 
its  penalties  are  quite  diflferent.  For  an  illnstraTion  of  this  se^>  the  N^on  iiitef- 
course  Act  of  March  1, 1809.    (Statutes  at  largo,  vol,  :;,  p.  52»*  |5,> 

The  intensi^  which  was  im^rted  to  the  proliibition  of  mtt^rcoure^  vitb  the 
ioiurgsntfl  by  84  of  the  second  Treasury.  Agent  Aot  {U  Stfltutce  at  targe,  p.  S7$)^ 
is  an  additional  reason  jfbr  a  construction  which  mn^acs  the  cona<?quent  fi»r(cit- 
ures  to  cases  of  seizure  actually  made  during  the  "  coTiditlon  of  hostility,'* 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  according  to  theltrim  (XLu^runtion  and  e^ect  of  tho 
Non-intercourse  Act  of  1861,  property  not  actually  Bc>i£od  for  the  oiTcaso  during 
the  oontinuance  of  hostilities,  cannot  be  subtJi-quently  tftkeii,  csptured^  seia«C 
or  forfrited,  for  or  by  any  reason  of  any  violat  hni  of  tbnt  act,  or  of  tb&  amend- 
atory  section  kst  referred  to. 

The  Confiscation  Act  of  1862  clearly  confines  its  action  withia  the  sAiue  li;niU„ 
The  Hst  of  persons  to  be  deprived  is  thus  introduced :  *'  Tliat  ti>  injure  tb9 
speedy  termination  of  the  present  rebellion,  it  shall  be  the  duty  Qf  thti  Fre-i* 
dent  to  cause  the  seizure  of  all  the  estate  and  property,  mon«^j,  atock?,  aredita 
and  effects  of  the  persons  hereinafter  named ;  and  to  apply  and  use  the  »ma 
and  ^e  proceeds  thereof  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  thr^  United  Siattj^." 
(12  Statutes  at  large,  p.  S90,  ggS,  6.)  The  seizure  la  only  auitiot-ixf^d  in  order 
to  insure  a  speedy  termination  of  an  existing  rebellion ;  and  that  it  m^y  eon- 
dnee  direetly  and  sdlely  to  that  end,  the  whme  hruits  are,  in  excla^ive  tormay 
diMeted  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  army  engaged  in  altalnlng  IL  Fot- 
no  otiier  end  or  purpose  was  any  such  seizure  sanctioned.  VHris-o  the  r^'beflUoii 
no  lounger  ezistea,  it  oould  not  be  more  perfeofly  terminated ;  and»  couae^^uently , 
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it  is  manifetC  tkottkerigki  aC  mImim  giv«n  by  tkU  Mt  eMsed  wHli  the  retani 
of  peace.  Ceuat  ratio  ^mmmI  d  ipm  Ux  ia  a  mazini.  Coarts  often  apply  it 
'When  the  reason,  motive  opolijeot  of  the  act-  ia4>idy  aioertainahle  by  indirect 
reaaoning  upon  eztriDeio  fiMto,  and  by  means  of  remote  inferences.  Here  the 
X^agislatore  expressly  declares,  in  plain  language,  the  object  of  the  seicore  which 
it  authorises.  When  a  sdsure  cannot  be  nude  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  within 
the  law  or  permitted  thereby. 

The  absence  of  any  eridenoe  or  imputation  bringing  this  pr<^>erty  within  the 
tenns  of  the  Oonfisoadon  Act  of  18A3,  may  be  stated  in  passing.  But,  as  others 
exist  which  are  so  controlling  It  rather  weakens  the  case  to  o£r  that  objection. 

2.  The  property  caonot  be  reyjparded  as  '*abandoae<r  within  the  meaning  of 
that  word  in  the  Treasury-Affeats  Acts,  for  a  reason  before  explained.  The 
rebellion  had  ceased,  and  thereiOM  it  is  impossible  to  show,  as  these  acts  require, 
that  when  the  property  was  seised  it  belonged  to  a  person  who  wss  Toluntarily 
absent  from  it,  '*  and  engaged  in  aiding  or  enconraging  the  rebellion." 

8.  The  only  ground  that  can  be  anticipated  as  a  possible  resort,  is  that 
fheprojperty  may  be  daimed  under  some  head  of  capture  as  prize  of  war. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionarT 
purposes*  passed  Ai^pist  6,  1861,  applied  only  to  property  used  or  employed, 
etc..  in  aidiBg,  abetting  or  promoting  the  insurrecUon,  and  declared  such  pro- 
perty a  subject  of  prixis  and  capture.  It  is  not  understood  that  the  Treasui*y 
pretends  to  have  any  evidence  tending,  in  the  sfightest  decree,  to  bring  this 
prc^ierty  within  the  operation  of  that  act  But  if  such  evidence  existed,  the 
property  could  not  be  summarily  taken,  carried  off,  and  sold  by  these  aeents  or 
by  any  other  offieera  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  act  expressly,  and  in  the 
most  peremptory  langusffe,  requires  that  all  prises  captured  under  it  shall  be 
E^gukrly  proceeded  against  in  a  District  or  CHrcuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 
(SUtutes  at  hirge,  819.  §1.) 

There  is  even  a  hiffber  and  more  controlling  objection  to  any  claim  through 
the  provisions  of  this  act  Under  a  head  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of 
capture,  in  every  aspect  that  can  have  any  unn^nable  relevancy  to  the  matter 
in  nand,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  right  of  makm^  prises  necessarily,  and  in  all 
cases,  ceases  with  the  war  in  which  it  originated 

lU.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  asserts  that  the  war  neither  Im- 
paired  nor  suspended  any  power  of  municipal  legislation  that  It  ever  possesaed 
in  respect  to  the  twritory  of  the  insurgent  Stat^  or  in  req>ect  to  any  inhabi- 
tant or  citisen  thereof,  or  any  person  or  property  therein ;  and  that,  during 
the  war,  it  also  poatetsed  in  respeet  to  sueb  territory,  all  property  therein,  its 
inhabitants  and  citizens,  and  all  persons,  whether  citisens  or  neutrals,  trading 
therewith,  all  the  power  and  authority  whioh,  by  the  general  law  of  nations, 
would  have  belonged  to  it  as  a  belligerent  making  war  against  that  territory, 
in  case  the  same  liad  been  altogether  outdde  our  Union,  and  owned  and  inhab- 
ited by  r  forMgn  independent  nation.  (2  Blacks.  U.  S.  R.,  678 ;  4  Cranch, 
272 ;  Phila.  A.  M.  Law  Beg.,  vol.  6,  new  series,  161.) 

This  b  assumed,  and  it  u  also  assumed  that  the  right  of  capture,  as  prize, 
jure  biUi,  reoognked  by  modern  publie  law,  might  have  been  extended  during 
the  war  by  act  of  Congress,  and  thus  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  extreme  of 
predatory  warfare  againat  all  property  within  the  insurgent  States,  or  affected 
by  the  doctrine  of  '*  hostile  character,'*  as  that  phrase  is  understood  by  publi- 
cists. But  except  so  far  as  such  acts  may  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  as  were  passed,  It  may  safely  be  afilrmed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sapreme  Court,  speaking  to  the  very  point,  by  Chief-Justice 
Ifanhall,  that  Courta  are  **  bound  by  tlie  law  of  nadons  which  (for  this  pur- 
pose) U  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land."    (The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  428.) 

The  pomt  was  also  folly  and  elaborately  vindicated  by  the  ssme  authority, 
in  Brown  e.  the  United  Statea;  8  Craneh,  pp.  126  to  129 ;  see  Hazlett  and 
Boebe,  812. 

Modern  public  law  does  not  authorize  a  belligerent  to  capture,  as  prize  of 
war^  property  belenglog  to  private  individuals,  unices  it  be  found  afloat  at  the 
tkM  of  eaptnpsu    (Brewn^  the  United  Btaiss;   a  Csanoh  pp.  128  and  124; 
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Wool96y  OD  lot  Law,  §§120,  §§U0,  SaoMid  Bd ;  Whttdaa  «i  Cbptarai,  p  15 ; 
Lawrence's  Wfaeaton  on  lot.  Law,  part  4,  cb.>3,  §7.) 

Congress  lias  never  extended  .U)f  n^t  of  GAptane^beg^QBd  Uw  Uorito  a»gsad 
to  it  l»y  the  law  of  nations,  except  hf  th^  first  acotiHi.of  Uie  befiorMDBHitiSiMd 
aot»  to  coDfiscate  property  usad  for  insurrettipMry  purpww,  pMaad  Avguat  i, 
1861*     (12  Stat^utes  at  UrgA,  p,  319,  §U  '     • 

The  language  of  this  act  is,  that  the  property  described  in.it  "  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  lawfal  subject  of  priee  and  capture  whererer  fonnd."  Oapliir* 
ex  vt  termini  imports  &  seizure  as  pnie/ur«  bMi,  <Bke)c  o.  The  Jfaiii  Intanoee 
Co.,  11  Johnson  s  Reports,  293.)  The  whoje  se^  of  words  employed  io  this  aei 
make  an  exceedingly  clear  case  of  lanffMage.  seketed  to  ereate  a  sopplenent  to 
the  right  of  capture  allowed  by  the  law  of  natioiis,  and  prectseiy  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  The  act  most  be  so  regarded.  It  is  ^ent  ae  to  the  ^me  d«riB(f 
whicn  such  captures  must  be  made;  and  as  it  deaottnaes  no  forfeiture  eKce|yt 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  "  oaptureT  to  ttawmUf  that  qnestioii  ia  delar> 
minable  bv  the  general  law.  , 

The  right  of  capture  results  from,  and  is  exclusiFely  iaeidcAt  to,  a  state  of 
war.  It  does  not  exist  for  an  instant  after  the  war  baa  termiMted.  This  doc- 
trine is  very  strictly  adhered  to.     (Wheatoa  on  Captures^  pp.  806,  807.) 

Property  which  during  a  war  is  In  a  eonditioii  te-lK  captured  xht  otkerwlsa 
taken,  ^'ure  belli,  does  not,  ip9o  facto,  yest  in  the  belligerent  to  whose  power  it. 
is  .thus  subject  He  roust  exercise  his  power  before  the  war  tcrminaiea,  or 
never.  The  return  of  peace  extinguishes  all  rifht  bo  make  priaia.  From  that 
moment  private  property  is  sacred.  He  who  takes  it,  except  la  t^  due  wmrsa 
of  judicial  proceedings,  contravenes  the  law«  TaUag  through  mistake  ia  aa^ 
actionable  trespasai  Taking  with  knowledge  that  the  war  baa  eaased,  aad 
with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  is  a  robbery,  if  committed  witli  opes  yiolaneab 
and  a  theft,  if  marked  by  eecresy. 

Wheaton  on  Captures,  pp.  800,  801,  §§8,  4. 

Hadett  and  Roche,  120 ;  The  Mentor,  1  C.  Bob.,  179. 

Lawrence's  Wheaton,  part  4,  ch.  4,  §5. 

The  case  of  Nuestra  SeSora  de  Los  Dolores,  r^>orted  ia  £dwtrd's  Ada.  R., 
p.  62,  is  very  instructive  on  this  point. 

A  decree  was  pronounced  in  the  English  Admiralty  for  eoat*  and  damages  in 
£ivor  of  the  Spanish  claimant  of  a  Spanish  vessel.  Before  thia  .decree  waa 
executed,  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  B^laitd..  After  piiaee  hitd  beeft 
restored,  an  application  to  enforce  tJie  decree  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that 
the  costs  and  dgmages  had  inured  to  the  Crowo«  It  was  assumed  that  these 
costs  and  da'niaffes,  being  recovered  in  a  proceediagm  rem,  were  appendant 
to  the  "  ship  and  cargo  f  so  that,  on  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Crown  night 
have  seized  them  in  the  like  manner  as  the  ship  herself  mi^t  have  been  liap* 
tared  as  prize  of  war  had  she  remained  in  an  English  port. 

The  case,  therefore,  presented  the  precise  questioa  whether  a  title  eoold 
accrue  to  the  Crown  wltnout  actual  seizure  during  the  war*  The  ai^gumenl  for 
the  Spanish  owner  is  reported  as  follows;  "Daring  the  oontinua»ce of  the  war 
the  Crown  might  have  interposed  its  claim  if  it  had  tlHHight  proper ;  bu^  wher* 
that  has  not  been  done,^  where  no  seizure  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  th« 
Crown,  the  right  of. property  remains  in  the  same  stats  in  whifiit  it  was  b«l9ft 
(the)  hostilities." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  sa^s; 

"  It  is  true  that  the  intervention  ofhostilities  puts  the  property  of  the  ^n^mj 
in  such  a  situation  that  confiscation  may  ensue ;  but  unless  some  step  m  takes 
for  that  purpose,  unless  there  is  some.  legal .  4^oUratIoa  of  .the  forfoitara,  the 
right  of  the  owner  revives  on  the  return  of  peace.  This  ia  an  acknowledged 
principle  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  borrowed,  in  all  probability,  Croo  the 
general  law  of  nations.  ,...,.  Here  there  woa  qo  bodily  possession,  nos.  \Wh 
deed,  could  there  be ;  but  still  some  judicial  act  might  have  been  done  declare 
tor^  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  Crowu  of  those  rights  which  are  vested  la  ;ihe 
claimant  under  the  decree  for  cqsts  and  damages.  It  appoan^  howe7«r»  ^^K  A» 
step  was  taken  for  this  purpose  qa  the  part  of  ike  prpwn;  •nA  X  «l%  thaceJE^ 
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of  opinion  that  tho  riglita  of  ih%  SpMiiili  pMprietor  do  reriTe."  (S«o  tho- 
Grotius,  ^  Cranoh,  Z10A  , 

Th«  Mune  dbetrioe  lA^Tecy.eoii^batiMUy  iaftd  dow»  hj  Jndge  Stotyln  an 
Opinion  Joaiked  hj  ibe  mmi  eztremo  MMrtion  of  Wlligereot  rights,  (a  Oaaob, 
pp.  147. 148.>  Ho  aaft:  "  Tho  Hble  of.  tho  mamnf  is  -voidi^wtod  by  war,  bat 
remalna  m  prcpri^  vigctrt,  vnlil  •  hottilo  aoUsre  aad  poaaetsion  has  impaired 

hia  tiUa." A«d^  adda  bei  "  If  a  peaoe  tlioiad  tetarreae,  it  (the  pre- 

perty)  would  b«^  oompletelf  .bejood  tkm.  jraAoh  of  aaibacqoent  condeniBatlen.'' 

It  follawa  tiiiat,  aatha  property  In  ^nealioD  imw  not  aelatd  aa  prtae  dnricg 
the  war,  any  attempt  to  capture  it  aubseqaently  is  wholly  without  warrant, 
and  can  confer  no  right  upon  the  G<»temment  ef  the  United  States^  or  on  any 
one  pretending  to  act  mder  itt< authority. 

By  way  of  refapitvliJioB^  it  may^  be  reaaarlEad: 

JntML  The  Treasury^-Agenta'  A«he  0OM  not,  eonatilntlonaUy,  s«thoriae  a  cap- 
tare  at  the  time  tbia  preMrty  wa*  leUed,  if  it  had  beea  aoantended. 

Second.  The  eame  objeetioa  appUea  to  any  alaim  which  the  O^remnest 
might  make  to  hold  it  aa  a  anbjiKft  af  eeptare  under  the  act  of  18#1,  ooneem- 
ing  iiiroperty  used  for  iosarreotienary  pwpoaea. .  (Ifi  Stat&tes  at  large^  p.  S19.) 

ThircL  In  any  of  the  various  avpeoto  in  whiefa  the  name  of  "  b1ockade-eol> 
ton**  might  be  thought  applicable,  the  capCnre,  if  any  there  waa,  haying  beew 
made  after  the  eeaaation  of  hostilities^  oam6  tao  lale,  and  waa  attmrly  in- 
effectual. 

This,  certainly,  is  suBioient  ta  dispose  of  the  whole  qnestioo.  8tl)],  it  mav 
be  saUafactory  to  eonsider  aosaewhat  mere  in  detail  tha  groaods  upon  whish 
the  Treasnry  or  its  agents  BB^ht  daiia  thia  ptopeviy  aa  a  aobjeet  of  oaptare 
under  the  law  of  blockade  and  eootfabaad. 

That  it  bad  ever  been  exported  or  imported  can  hardly  l>e  pretended.  We 
may  ufel^  assume  that  tbe  cotton  never  waa  itself  ran  into  or  out  of  a  Southern 
port,  in  Yiolation  of  a  blockade ;  but  it  haa  bean  snm^sed  that  certain  ideaa, 
somewhat  analogous  to  this,  may  hare  found  a  place  in  somebody's  imagina- 
tion. It  may  have  been  thought  that  it  was  pnrehasfid  with  the  proceeds  or 
profits  of  some  suceessful  blockade-running  adventures.  Besides,  to  lend  n 
certain  fanttful  gravity  or  enormity  to  the  supposed  sin  of  evading  a  blockade, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  adventurers  ware  a  poweffbl  oompany  or  anoektf 
tion,  in<}orporat6d  or  aacoi^>orated.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Treaaury  Agents,  deem* 
ing  it  difficult  to  trace  tlda\part*ottlar  property  to  a  purchase  with  the  actual 
profits  or  proceeds  of  blockade  running,  may  think  it  a  sufficient  color  for 
their  acts  to  insinuate  that  it  belongs  or  belonged  to  some  individual  or  com- 
pany engaged  in  blockade^mnningi  All  tbeee  possible  aspects  ef  the  vague 
accusation  applied  in  the  name  aWve  alinded  U>«  have  been  presented.  They 
will  be  coosaoered. 

During  the  war,  iateroourse  bftween  the  adhering  States  and  the  territory 

SrodMOied  to  be  in  insurrection  was  forbidden  by  public  law  and  by  acts  of 
ongress.  It  is  presumed  that  in  referfcaae  to  thia  eottOA,  no  breach  of  thia 
interdict  will  be  asserted.  If  it  sbeold  b«,  the  invalidity  of  any  claim  found^ 
thereon  has  been  Bhow«>  • 

But  the  law  of  blockade  and  contraband,  as  iooMieoted  witb  the  <daim  of  th* 
Treasury  Department,  will  be  ocamined  in  referenoa  to  aay  poaatble  acta  of 
foreigners,  or  of  the.  people  of  tha  3tatea  of  Terriftoriae  ao  declared  to  be  in  Inr 
surrection.  In  the  price  eaaaa,  it  waa  datenoined  thai  **  oivU  war  prodnaea  in 
the  nation  two  indepef^dftat  partiaa*"  and  that  tiieae  two  partiea  "must  neoaa- 
sarily.  be.  considered  AS  ooiatiMii^>«t  hiaat  Sot  a  tirae^  l^o  aeparate  bodieay  two 
distinct  societies.  Heviag  no  oowno*  ai^tertot  to  Judge  between  theas,  they 
stand  precisely  in  tbe  samis  prediemncRt  m  two  »atieoa'  who  engaced  in  a  oon- 
test,  and  have  recowtee  to  firpf^  (p«  ^t).  Frw  thia  it  is  deduoiMa  thai  tiba- 
laws  of  war,  including  the  rulea  oonoemijig  blQck«te  and  contrahand*  praoiaaly 
aa  th^  are  reoo^aia^  and  eatabUshed  in  the.  law  of  national  apply  to  auoh  a 
war,   fiia  iw  ;»  iDqowiA9  .oofBisad^  th%  SopiwiM 
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tham  witfaoQfe  maUng  any  dktfaMtloB  «b  Afc^omit  ti  flie  Mnflkt  bein^  a  dyil  or 
internal,  and  not  a/oreign  war.    (5  Phila.  Am.  Law  Reg.,  K.  S.,  p.  163.) 

Tliere  is,  howerer,  no  need  of  a  resovt  fo  tMa  high  MtUierUji.  Confisefttioii, 
without  any  law,  cannot  be  daimed  as  a  right  of  the  govwameoi;  there  is  no 
oommon  law  of  the  Unked  States  dedaring  oflbases  or  deMwncing  fyrfniiires. 
(1  Granch,  85 ;  13  Howard's  U.  8.  R.,  663,)  There  is  no  set  of  Gongfeeson  the 
solNect  of  bloekaders  or  ooocerning  ODntrabaiid  of  war,  and  it  is  therefore  dear, 
nnder  these  heads  of  eomplaiBi,  that  no  law  ean  he  appeded  to  as  a  jostifioation 
of  the  seicnre  in  question,  unless  it  is  to  bs  IboBd  in  wluit  is  called  intematlond 
or  public  law. 

In  reopect  to  the  point  under  eonsideration,  the  rules  of  public  law  conoeriang 
blockade  and  contraband  are  strictly  andogoos.  Ohief-Jusltoe  Parsons,  in. 
Richardson  v,  the  Marine  Insuranoe  Cos^iony,  6  Mass.  R^  p.  114, says:  ** Goods 
contraband  of  war  are  of  two  deacrlptioBS — SMiaitioss  of  war,  the  property  of  a 
neutral  bound  from  a  fordga  neatrd  port  to  the  territory  of  dther  of  the  bd- 
ligerents,  and  eyery  spedes  of  neutral  goods  bound  from  a  nentrd  pert  to  a  port 
belonging  to  either  ot  the  powers  at  w«r,  and  known  to  be  blodcaded  by  the 
other  power.''  The  strictness  of  this  aaalogy  Is  fordbly  illustrated  in  the  Trends 
^tre,  6  0.  Rob.,  ad.  890,  note.  The  rules  in  respect  to  capture  being  founded 
on  the  same  reasons,  are  precisdy  the  same  in  both  cases,  and,  therefore,  the 
subject  will  be  here  treated  of  together. 

jJuring  war  a  bdtigerent  may  lightfoHy,  to  the  extent  of  his  phydcd  power, 
cut  off  the  resources  and  cripple  the  commerce  of  his  enemy,  by  maintaidn^  a 
Uockade  of  that  enemy's  ports;  and  he  is  also  at  liberty  to  prevent  neutnls 
fh)m  carrying  to  his  enemy  artides  which,  fhim  thdr  usual  connection  with  the 
support  of  hostilitiss,  have  been  designated  as  oontraband  of  war.  The  latter 
right  extendi  to  all  parts  of  the  enemy's  territory,  whether  blockaded  or  not ; 
but  the  only  authority  conceded  to  the  beOigereat  by  public  law  for  the  ei^orce- 
ment  of  either  of  these  rights,  is  that  of  capturing,  as  prize  of  war,  the  yessd 
ami  cargo  while  engaged  in  the  attempt 

It  is  proper  to  say,  whilst  engsged  in  the  atUmpt,  for  in  both  eases  snooess  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier  in  achieving  the  act  screens  him  from  all  liability  to  loss 
or  injury. 

Oi  eourse,  this  could  not  be  the  ease  If  the  act  was  unlawfd,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Hhe  idea  of  Ulemlity  does  not  attach  to  it  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term.  The 
law  of  nations  deems  the  attempt  of  the  carrier  lawfol,  and  the  defeat  of  it  by 
capture  equally  so.  Tlie  law  of  nstloiis  will  not  sanction  dther  the  breach  of  a 
blockade  by  force,  or  any  ferdble  resistance  to  capture  for  attempting  it,  or  any 
fordble  resistance  to  ths  search  of  a  bell^erent  for  contraband  artldee.  (1 
Eenf  t  Com.,  pp.  1«4,  IM,  side  paging,  8th  Sd.,  and  cases  dted  in  notes.)  But 
for  that  rule  it  might  be  said«  that  in  this  braneh  of  the  law  power  makes  right. 
With  that  single  qudification  the  saying  is  quite  appliomble.  Mr.  Wodsey,  in 
his  ''Treatise  on  International  Law,*^  at  p.  B78,  see.  160,  a  24  Ed.,  says:  *"  The 
law  of  nations  on  this  subject  hat  been  viewed  as  a  Idnd  of  compromise  between 
neutral  and  belligerent  rights.  Keutmls  may  legitlmatdy  carry  on  all  sorts  of 
trfde,  and  bdligerents  may  prevent  all  Hence,  nations  Iwve  wdved  their 
rights  and  come  to  a  certain  middle  ground ;  sosne  rights  of  both  parties  are 
saved,  and  soma  thrown  ov<erbo*rd. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  1T99,  while  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  of  con- 
traband, says:  ''The  fact  UL  that  the  Siw  of  nsMons  does  not  dedsre  £e  trade 
to  be  nalawfol  It  only  authorises  the  sdsurt  of  the  contrdMikd  artides  by  the 
bdUgerent  power."  Judg!s  Mevgan  Lewis;  a  -rsvotutionary  patriot,  who  was  a 
sddier  in  both  of  o«r  wars  with  Oreat  Britain,  as  well  as  aU  the  other  judges, 
concurrsd  on  this  point.    ^8eton  «.  Low,  I  John  Cases*  p.  5.) 

This  ease  was  died,  and  the  doctrine  rdteratod  and  applied  by  the  aupreme 
Omirt  of  Oenneoticot  in  18B8.    (Fend  s.  Smith,  4  Conn.  R.,  808. 

In  Riehardson  «.  the  HahM  InsuHMwe  CompMiy,  8  Mass.  R.,  112, 118,  thn 
Oourty  by  Chief4ostlce  Parker,  says:  **U  Ib  agreed  by  every  dTHised  State, 
that  If  the  subjest  of«  neutrd  pewtflT  duiH  attesipt  to  4mMl*dlher  of  ihe  bd- 
ligorent  sovereigns  with  goods  eontrabaAd  of  war,  the  other  may  rIghftfUly 
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•eise  ftod  ooDdemn  tliem  a^  prise.  Bnt  we  do  not  Icdow  of  any  rnle  established 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  the  neutral  shipper  of  TOods  contraband  of  ^^r  is  an 
wfaidw  ag^Mt  his  own  aoyereign,  and  HaUe  to  be  pioidshed  by  the  monicipal 
\&WB  of  hto  own-eotmlifyi* 

The  same  doctrine  is  affirmed  by  many  otiier  anthoritiee. 

The  SaBtistohna  Trinldada/7  Wheaton  R.  840. 

Dr.  Losliliiffton  In^be  Hden,  11  Ciondbn  Jurist,  Reports,  new  series,  p.  102$. 

JRr  parte,  Chayasae  tw  re  Graiebrook,  a  banknipt,  London  Jurist,  Reports, 
SMM  y<ol..  p.  400.      . 

1  Een^B  Gom.  14?,  side  paging;  notes  d.  and  e.,  8th  Ed. 

lb.    Vol.  S,  pp.  267,  260,  and  notes. 

The  right  or  capture  tttus  accorded  to  the  betllgeirent,  does  not  apply  to  the 
cargo  except  whilst  it  is  afloat,  and  it  alfeets  neither  the  ship  nor  the  cargo  after 
the  termination  of  the  particnlar  yoyage,  In  the  course  of  which  the  carriage  of 
contraband  articles  or  oreach  of  blockade  was  committed  or  desired,  the  word 
yeyage  l|0ing  here  employed  to  Indude  not  only  the  parage  into  the  enemy's 
port,  but  the  return  passage  from  it. 

Hariitt  ^  Roche,  Mar.  war&re,  p.  176. 

CMlty^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  146.  140. 

1  Duer  on  Ins.,  p.  688,  Lecture  7,  §68. 

Woolsey  on  Int  Law,  §188,  2d  Ed. 

The  Margaret,  1  Acton,  886 ;  Qen.  Haasfiton,  6  O.  Rob.,  62. 

^She  Nancys  8  C.  Rob.,  126, 127. 

The  Jcaeph,  8  Cranch,  464, 456. 

Pratt  on  Contraband,  p.  82,  note  1. 

Syen  this  qualified  and  temparary  right  of  capture  when  arising  from  a 
blockade,  remains  in  force  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  blockade ;  should 
the  bloekade  ceaee  before  tlie  tenninatiott  of  the  yoyage,  the  right  of  capture 
ceases  with  ft  ^  It  is  true,"  said  Sfar  WilHam  Scott  in  the  Lisette,  6  Rob.,  Adm. 
895,  "  that  the  oflhnse  incurred  by  a  brea«h  of  blockade  genendly  remains  during 
the  yoyage,  bat  that  must  be  understood  as  subject  to  the  condition  that  ^e 
blockade  itself  continues.  When  tiie  blockade  is  raised  a  yeil  is  thrown  oyer 
eyeryihing  that  has  been  done." 

-1  XHrer  Ins.,  p.  681^,  Lecture  7;  §88. 

Wodeey,  §188,  2d  Ed. 

Wheaton  on  Capturee,  207,  206. 

I  need  not  r^>eat  timt  the  termination  of  the  war  itself  put  a  complete  end  to 
the  right  of  capture.    It  fiiUs  to  the  ground  with  all  other  belligerent  rights. 

As  eyery  ship  which  carried  jthe  contraband  artides  or  yiolated  the  blockade 
is  herself  exempt  firom  capture  if  she  has  the  eood  fortune  to  complete  her 
yeyagc  without  idling  into  the  power  of  Hie  objecting  belligerent,  and  as  the 
like  exem'piion  is  accorded  to  the  identical  cargo  that  was  itsdf  sueoessftilly  car- 
ried in  or  oat,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  t^  the  proceeds  of  such  cargo  on 
a  iMde  thereof,  or  Uie  goods  which  may  hays  beeo'purohaaed  with  such  proceeds, 
are  the  lawful  property  of  the  carrier,  and  that  this  t^e  thereto  is  altogether 
free  from  legal  taint  of  any  kind.    This  arast  be  selfeyldent. 

Thereisnomstance  of  an  attempi  thus  to  eaEtend  1%e  conseouences  of  carrying 
contraband  or  yidating  a  bloekade.  It  is  qidte  hnmaterial  whether  the  persons 
engaged  in  tb^  aet  e/te  few  and  feeUe,  or  numerous  and  powerfol ;  whether  they 
are  asaociated  or  act  singly;  wiMthertlMy  are  htM^nr  firms  or  incorporated 
companies ;  wliether  tiiey  haye '  defied  or  crrcumyented  yigHanoe  in  a  single 
inetance  only,  or  haye  pursued  the  practice  habltnaUy  for  a  long  period.  These 
are  ^ueatioiiB  ef  no  releyaner.  There  are  no  ramdng  or  contlnuoas  accounts  in 
such  matters ;  each  yoyage  fe  regatded  a»  a  rta^  haying  ita  own  aim  and*at- 
tcmded  by  ite  ow^  perii  Oaptoreof  ship  and  eatge^slawftdprlae  may  lye  the 
consequence,  if  the  objecting  bdlh^ersnt  eiiould  be  able  to  interrupt  the  yoyage  ; 
but  n^her  roond  nor  Iml  ctiilt  &predleabis  of  it,  and- mo  other  prejctdlcial  con- 
sednenoes  are  entailed  upon  it  by  the*carri8i^ 

Woelbey*e»]nt.  Law,  §188,  M  Sd. 

MLeal«'t  OWi«,  161,  M#pa|slig;  8tb  Sd« 
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lY.  We  hare  seen  that  npon  any  eopitniotf on  of  th»  Ttrnmrj  h*§imf  Acto,  Om 
IMvrera,  which  in  this  instaoce  are  cbiaied' voder  them,  eeeaed  with  the  terniina. 
tion  of  hoetiUiiea.  Commoni  eense  proves,  iuid  It  k  an  -anivcweBy  reeiived 
opioiun,  that  every  right  of  capture  acquired  by  war,  ^r-  «iiiu^  frooi  tiM  «b- 
ittence  of  that  condition,  terminatoB  immedietety  nsoo  the  retwttxrf  peaee> 

Desperation  may,  therefore,  prompt  a  reaort  to  the  idaa-tM;,  la  eoma  todni* 
cal  tense,  the  war  still  exists ;  or,  at  leaaty  that  it  eaisted  taaa  kte  a  pai<iod  aa 
January,  1866,  when  the  cotton  in  quasUon  waaa«Ued»      ' 

The  £ftct  is  manifestly  oUierwise.  For  months  prior  to  that,  traasactisn^  all- 
resistance  to  Federal  aothority  had  ceaeed»  the  flag  of  Southern  indepaBdaaae  no 
longer  courted  the  breeze,  not  a  single  bayonet  of  tha  Confedesaoy  aoolivNiled 
Federal  power,  and  the  Conlederacy  itself  was  eztingoiahed  aa  completely  as  if 
its  last  champion  had  perished  when  StoaawaU  Jacksoa  ML  S«b«ida4oo  to  the 
authority  of  the  YictorionB  North  was  absolute  and  pariect  throiybont  the  whole 
region  which  had  been  '*  designated  as  an  iaaonmstioB.'' 

The  question  then  arises  whether  the  Treaaorj  Depcvtmant  can  igaoaa  the 
plain  and  undemable  fact,  and  by  its  mere  tic  viio,  keep  on  foot  aa  vnMiAeral 
war  against  the  yanquished  people  of  the  South. 

No  such  power  eziBts  in  any  subordinate  branch  of  the  aseeutiye  depaHasBl 
To  admit  that  it  exists  in  both  the  executiye  and  legislatiye  departmeata  com- 
bined, would  be  a  surrender  of  too  much.  UntU  the  jadieiary  shall  unite  wUh 
the  political  departments  in  subyertiag  ooostitntional  Ubetly,  aneh  a  aui 
will  not  be  made,  nor  then,  unless  a  majority  of  the  peop^  ahaU  have  I . 
fit  to  wear  the  yoke.  If  a  power  thus  to  create  out  of  nothii^*  a  war  hgr  ] 
construction,  were  conceded  to  the  goyemmen^  it  naay  ba  donbted  whether  its 

consequences  would  be  confined  to  cootinuing  agunst  t£^  naneelating  vvBqwsh^d 
.......  -..  ...    ^j^^^^- 


take  from  the  people  of  the  yictorioaa  States  aUctyilremediea  for  any  afbiteaiy 
imprisonment  of  their  persona,  devaatatiom  of  their  proper$T«  er  otharwiaa^p- 
presaive  acts  which  official  caprice^  conscions  ol  power  and  iN^gettiag  rights 


1      fiiA  11 


:ht  choose  to  in4ict  upon  tbem. 

^ior  to  the  recent  troubles  in  tiie  Southern  States,  ithad  naFar  oecwrad  ts 
the  judicial  mind,  or  probably  to  any  portion  of  our  peopla»  that  the  eoiMti- 
toUonal  limitations  upon  goyemmental  power  oyer  indiyidaals,  their  aootrMte^ 
or  their  property,  were  susceptible  of  being  set  aside  by  any  condiUon  of  things 
that  could  pMMsiDly  arise.  But  it  seems  to  haya  been  found  that  ciyil  war  ex- 
posed the  opponents  of  the  goFernaent  during  ka  oontjnnanoa  to  jnat  aaeb 
treatmentv  wbateyer  it  nught  be,  as  in  the  opanioaof  the  politieal  depaiimeata 
the  exigencies  of  public  alaira  demanded;  and  that  under  the  prenura  of  that 
necessity,  which,  in  the  case  of  indiyiduala,  U  aommanly  said  to  know  «o  law, 
these  same  departments  might  nxarcise  powers  very  nearly  aa  oalimltad,  if  not 
absolutely  so,  m  eyery  part  of  the  ooantrjr>  and.  oyar  all  persons.  In  thai  alleBt 
deference  to  preyalent  ideas  which  pnideaca  may  somatuaea  Jostlfy,  thia  opin- 
ion ooncedea,  as  lar  as  may  be  tieoomary  to  the  yalidity  or  e&ot  of  anv  «ofe  of , 
Congress  to  which  it  refers,  that  the  aayinf  ia^  arma  mletU  U^m  applied  tc^lha 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  darpng  Ute«  whole  period  ooyared  bv  tha«K- 
istence  of  the  war  by  tha  lata  Southern  eoafederacy  and  ^ha  Federal  ^orora- 
ment  But  no  further  conceesioa  shoald  bamada«  la  4tme  of  paaoe  ih»  goyasm*  , 
ment  cannot  exercise  belligerent  powers  -within  the  eonatry -againat  ai^  paiwai 
or  property  therein.  (Phlla.  Am.  Law  Beg^  vel  (^  N.  &»  p.  i;^l.) 

iWing  that  condition^  at  leasts  the  QoMititntion  haa  full  effiMt  nnd  ita  Jimita. 
tions  cannot  be  transcended.  ProbaUy  this  will  b^  eoaeeded^  and  resort  had  ti» 
the  position,  thAt  war  haying  onte  tfxistad,  And  been  ioios|iiiacid  and  beUiMrant 
powers assnmed»  the  war  bmj  bad^MmMl  to centinna^  ualSl  ^.  sfme -aakaai  ov 
distinct  form,  Coogresa  or  the  aBseitixa  ahali  have  iaauguratad  ajpeaaa.    U  thia 

' *     For  it 

Ststoiw 

sident  issued  any  executive  proclaination,  pniitsily  and  in  tagna  ^nataaning  it. 
No  such  doctrine  can  be  maintafned.  .  The  aonstiiatUa  laay  be  praclieaily  Vi»- 
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pended  V^the  disbirder  «tid  thrbtdence  inoideh£  to  an  actaAlly  existing  war, 
trat  fiction  is  a  WBapon  quite  too  feeble  to  acpomplisb  such  a.  result 

Whether  the  existence  of  civil  w'ar  is  a  matter  of  iact^  or  depends  in  any  de- 
me  noon  the  obeervanee  of  forms,  Was  the  precUe  point  in  issne  between  the 
teamed  judges  of  the  Snprente  Ooitrt  in  the  prize  cases.  (2  Slack^t  V.  S.  R  365.) 
It  Was  asseited  by  the  minority,  that  before  civil  war  can  exist  in  contempla- 
tion of  hiw,  it  mnst  be  recognized  or  deijlared  by  the  soYcrelgu  pow(?r ;  tliat  it 
•'  can  exist  only  by  an  act  of  Congro?]^,  wblr^h  requires  the  consent  of  two  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  GoyemnteDt,  the  ExecutiTre  and  tlie  Le^slutnre." 
(P.  6»0).  But  the  majority  decided  prec[aely  the  reYwrecL  Thoy  hold  tTrnt  tlw 
power  of  Congrem  to  declare  war,  couftrwrd  by  tire  Conf^litution,  wbs  con^nvd 
to  hostilities  with  a  foreign  power ;  that  ''civil  war  (^xiAt&  whon  the  regular 
course  of  justice  is  intemipted  by  revolt  qr  lUBurrection,  ao  that  courts  u?  jus- 
tice eannot  be  kept  open/*  (P.  667.)  Thev  stated  tbb  to  be  tliQ  *'  true  lo^t  of  ita 
evidence."  They  denned  "War"  to  be  tfiat  sUte  ia  which  a  iiaiioo  proae<;ate» 
its  rights  by  force.  They  held  that  civil  wnr  neetl  not  be  nuthcDticjited  by  ii*>c- 
jmaents,  that  it  does  not  depend  on  recognition,  bat  ta  an  actual,  aa  coiiiraiiifltiii- 
roished  fK>m  a  technical  or  construct ive  condition.  In  like  maimer,  thc^  hold 
ibal  whether  at  any  point  of  time  there  exi*ta  a  rebellicm  ot-  itisurreelltpn  of 
such  onality  and  proportions  as  to  constitute  a  civi!  war,  and  thereby  ta  war- 
rant the  exercise  of  belligerent  powers,  or  let  into  operation  any  other  tban  the 
regular  methods  of  Govemmeot  prescribed  bj  the  (.'onstltutioii,  waa  a  question 
determinable  by  the  ooorts  npon  the  actaal  fUcts.  The  prcxif  of  tlieflo  factn  wna 
tlMWA  to  be  of  a  piiUio  niittfre  not  such  as  uecd  be  flubTDltteJ  to  a  iury,  but  Ejnch 
«fl  tbe  judiciary  was  bound  to  notice  t^-oj^do.  The  Court  declared  vta  jii^frnie^it 
OB  these  points  In  tiiese  emplMtie  words  r  "  As  a  civil  war  ia  never  publicly 
proclaimed  #0  fiomtiM^ ^against  insargente,  its  actual  exinteiir^o  ia  a  fact  in  our 
jbmeakie  history  which  the  €oint  is  oonnd  to  notice  and  know/' 

TIm  aoimdMas  of  thfe  deeiston  will  not  be  qneetioned  by  the  Government,  or 
by  ai^  -oonK  in  the  country.  Its  doctrines  are  at  this  tnoment  the  sheet-atichor 
of  union»  and  the  best  safeguard  of  private  right  It  settles  that  a  war  within 
the  United  States,  between  the  Qovemment  on  one  side,  and  the  States  or  the 
people,  or  any  portion  of  either  upon  the  other,  cannot  be  affirmatively  declared 
by  Congress.  It  decides,  by  necessary  inference,  that  such  a  condition  cannot 
be  created  in  opposition  to  the  fact  by  the  mere  silence  of  that  body.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  l>een  a  mat  defect  in  our  fundamental  law,  if  it  had  permitted 
either  of  the  political  departments,  by  the  mere  aaseriion  of  a  falsehood  or  the 
persistent  non-recognilion  of  a  known  truth,  to  cast  off  from  itself  all  constitu- 
tional restraints,  i^  thus  enable  itself  to  ootlaif  a  diafiivored  portion  of  the 
UtaioQ..  Bv  determining  that  neither  the  institution  of  a  civil  war,  nor  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  and  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  such  a  condition  is  a  &ct  determinable  ex  eeria  8cientia  bv  the  judi- 
ciarv,  the  Supreme  Court  has  furnished  the  people  with  an  impregnable  defence 
against  the  abases  of  exeontlve  power  in  time  A  peace. 

The  idea  that  any  iMrms  were  required  u>  consummate  peace,  as  a  legal  fact 
after  its  actnal  restoration,  finds  no  more  countenance  in  any  act  of  Congress 
than  in  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Congress  and  the  President  both  recognized 
the  "  rebellion,"  but  in  their  acts  and  proclamations  concerning  it,  each  of  them 
oonatantl^  and  in  numerous  forms  indicated  that  it  was  lookM  upon  as  a  tem- 
porary disturbance,  and  destined  to  ultimate  suppression,  either  by  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  the  insurgents  or  by  the  force  of  the  Governmenti»  Notwith- 
standing their  desire  to  exercise  the  rights  growing  out  of  a  war,  the^  carefully 
al)stained  from  applying  to  the  conflict  tahat  designation.  The  word  is  not  used 
in  a  single  l^islative  or  executive  act  It  must  of  course,  have  been  contem- 
plitted  "  that  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  "  was  an  pocurrence  wh)oh,  ip&o 
fofito^  and,  witl^out  mrther  ceremony,  would  terminate  Uie  war ;  and,  as  no  de- 
claration of  war  was  evw  made,  it  follows  tiiat  no  proclamation  of  peace  was 
needed. 

Besides,  if  an  authoritative  deciaratlonthat  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  before 
the  seizure  in  question,  was  desirable,  it  could  be  produced ;  it  was  made  in  the 
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most  impressive  fonn.  TKe  ezecotiTe  power  Is  Tp4ed  h^  QmfiQAiMnikfm  milM 
President  of  the  tTnited  Sttftes.  Hie  same  iostromeitt  ipffkes  ii  the  dfo^y  of  Um$ 
high  officer  to  *'  gire  to  Congress  from  time  tQ  time  iziformatipa  of  tb«  pUtft  of 
the  Union."    (Const.  Art  2  gl,  subs.,  1  and  8,)        .        . 

In  the  exercise  of  thid  special  pewer«  he  anpoqnce^  in  4he  Senate,  on  the  IStli 
December,  1865,  **  that  the  rebellfon  wased  \y  a  portion  of  the  people  against 
the  properly  constitnted  authorities  of  Uie  .Qoveroment  h^  betn  tuppt^mtd," 
He  added,  **  that  the  IToited  States  are  in  possession  of  every  State  in  whieh 
the  insnri'ection  efmted,"  In  tlie  same  eommuniaation  be  refers  iaeidentally  t# 
"that  portion  of  the  iTnion  latetu  in  rebetlion^" «nd  says  that  tlie people thereef 
''are  yielding  obedience  to  t}ie*laws  and  Government  of  the  United  Stateawitb 
more  villingness  and  greater  promptitude  than  under  the  cireomstaoeea  eool^ 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated.*  .  ^  . 

On  a  question  so  momentous  and  fkr^eaching  in  Its  consequence  as  the  exist- 
ence of  peace  or  war,  a  subordinate  executive  officer  can  liave  no  authority  to 
overrule  the  recorded  judgment  of  his  immediate  Superior — the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Union. 

The  Courts,  as  we  have  seen,  Are  bound  to  take  official  notice  of  tlie  fiiet^aod 
consequently,  they  can  never  permit  him  to  gainsay  it,  and  thua»  in  their  prco- 
enee,  *'  impugn  the  known  truth."  Charues  OX)aiPOB« 

Februar}*t8(h,lM6. 

We  fully  concur  with  Mr.  CCooor  in  his  oooeliiBioiia,  as  well  as  in  the  ttaoof 
argument  by  which  he  arrives  at  them. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  thai  the  Statute  of  Mareh  18,  L869,  is  withwii  My 
Authority  as  law,  from  its  not  having  received  tt»e  approval  asd  sigaMtive  m 
the  President  until  after  the  adjovrameat  of  Gos^yrass^  aad  that  tb«s  tko  whale 
pretended  legal  support  of  the  Treasury  Agent  system  laila, 

These  136  balas  of  cotton  having  been  taken  in  replevin  in  the  KewTeiic 
Supreme  Court  by  the  ewnen^  from  those  sisumipg  to  JtM  Treasury  Agents*  we 
are  of  opiuion  that  the  claim  of  the  latter  is  wholly  «nienable»  and  thnft  tiM 
owners  must  succeed  in  tlieir  action^  Wm.  H.  Sv^an^ 

£DWAnpa  Pbubb 

JVtftf  York,  March  11>  1866.  JaSw  T.  Biunr. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGMCUITTOR 

l^THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  TBE  SOUTH,  AND  WHAT  TT  COST  TO  PRO- 
DUCE COTTON,  AKD  HOW  GREAT  A  FIELD  IS  OPENED  TO 
ENTERPRISE  AND  CAPITAL^ 

Tbb  American  Land  Company,  of  New  York,  have  pobllBhed  an  extended  lint 
of  plantations  for  sale,  and  attach  to  it  the  loUowinc  eonsldenationa  and  statis- 
tics, which  it  would  be  well  for  our  readers  evecy  where  to  eonsnli: 

**  One  head  can  cultirate  firom  eight  to  ten  acres  of  cotton,  and  half  as  manj 
more  in  com. 

*'One  mule  will  be  required  on  an  average  to  ev'ery  two  laborers.  Two 
ploughs  of  all  kinds  to  three  mules. 

**  Upland  produces  about  half  a  bale  of  cotton ;  best  bottom-land  a  bale  and 
upwards  to  the  aere. 

"  A  bale  of  ginned  cotton  averages  400  pounds. 

**  Cotton,  as  picked  ttcfia  the  field,  contains  three  pounds  cotton-seed  to  one 
pound  gin  nerd  eottott. 

'*  One  tnan  will  raise  from  eight  to  fifteen  bales  of  cotton  on  bottom-land, 
f^m  four  to  seven  bales  on  upland,  and,  with  either,  100  to  SOO  bushels  of  com. 

**  The  ploughing  for  cotton  should  be  commenced  Jn  January.  The  seed  should 
be  planted  in  Mareb.    By  the  ISth  of  July  the  planter  can  tell,  almost  for  a 
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««rtftiiity,  his  vear^t  crop.    Tk«  pitkiag  b«giM  Ib  August,  tad  n«w  c6ttoii  can 
be  in  the  market  by  October. 

**  Ul^aod  plaotatioos  which  were  aMcaied,  for  taxes  at  from  $20  to  $50  per 
acre  before  ih»  war,  with  all  the  buUdioga  and  machioery  complete,  can  now 
be  purchased  at  from  f  6  to  f  8  per  acre. 

/'.^ot^nn-land  p1aptaUpn^  which  were  assessed  for  taxes  at  from  $80  to  #190 
per  acre  before  tne  war,  with  all  the  buildings  and  machinery  complete,  can 
now  be  purchased  at  from  $10  to  $80  per  acre, 

"  It  r^uires  about  f  4,060  io  grow  100  acres  of  cotton,  f  1,000  of  which  can  be 
got  from  the  crop  itself.  ■       . 

"  Cotton  plantations  contain  on  an  arerage  from  900  to  2^,600  acres — some  as 
small  as  400,  others  as  large  as  6,000  acres. 

**.T?he  best  cotton  lands  of  the  South  are  within  six  days  from  Boston.  They 
are  not  as  far  from  New  England,  and  are  not  by  any  means  as  difficult  of  accesa 
as  the  lands  in  iCansas  were ;  and  the  danger,  even  to  those  who  magnify  it 
most,  is  not  half  what  it  was  to  the  settler  there.  Tet  the  danger  deterred  no 
one  from  going  there.  We  had  a  principle  to  settle,  and  we  settled  it  right, 
and  it  remains  forever.  Who  will  nelp  settle,  by  New  England  energy,  enter- 
fvrise'and  economy,  the  question  of  free  Jabor  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South  ?  It  will  giye  Almost  (kbulons  returns,  pecuniarily,  for  the  investment; 
it  will  h^p  the  poor  freedmcn ;  it  Will  help  the  society  at  the  South  ;  it  will 
help  the  conntry  at  lafge. 

**  If  3*00  wish  correct,  wholesome  and  progressive  ideas  established  on  the  rtiina 
of  the  now  prostrate  slave  aystem  of  the  Sooth,  do  not  sit  idly,  theoriring, 
moraliaing  and  doabting,  6«<  take  hM  and  work,  and  that  speedily.  Show  to 
the  South  vour  £uth  in  free  labor,  by  furnishing  it  employment.  The  laborer 
starves  and  dies,  or  beoome^  a  public  charge  and  an  outcast,  for  want  of  the 
employment  your  capital  can  g^ve. 

''The  following  estimate,  Ne.  1,  was  made  br  a  Northern  man  who  is  now 
a  cotton  planter  In  LouiMana,  and  is  based  on  the  high  prices  of  the  last  two 
yea^s.    Th^se  ex^Mfases  are  twenty  per  cent  above  the  present  rates. 

"  The  estimate  No.  2  Is  made  by  a  plantelj  of  twenty  years'  experience  \%.  Ala- 
bama and  Arkansas ;-  a  dose  calculation,  with  expenses  at  a  «itimum. 

**  The  estimatea  Nos.  %  and  4  were  made  by  a  eotton  planter  of  dzteen  y4ara' 
«xperieace  in  planting  in  Misnssippi ;  a  fair  calculation,  and  wUl  be  verified  by 
experiment. 

"  The  estimate  tf  o.  S  \9  made  by  a  Georgia  planter*  for  the  uplands  of  Cleor- 
gia,  Alabama  and  North  Caroliaa,  4tn.  -^  a  rmable  estimate,  and  not  too  favorable 

*'31ie  estimate  No.  6  is  made  by  a  man  acquainted  with  planting  more  par- 
ticularly in  Tennessee  and  Virginia,"  Ice. 

ESTIMATE  NO  I. 

Estimated  Cost  and  Profit  of  a  Cotton-Flantation  of  1,000  Acres  Open  Land, 
and  for  Five  Tears,  respectively : 

Cost  of  ysrmirg  1,000  Acres  Cotton,  Flnt  Tear.  Mlnlmam.    Ifajrtmapv 

Hire  and  Support  of  100  laborers,  from  $15  io  f  25  per 

month,  f  180  to  $S00  per  year,  .* .-. $18,000 $30,000 

Cost  of  40  Hules,  at  $  100  to  $  1 60 4,000 ....     6,000 

Cost  of  Farming  ImplemeaU,  Carts,  Harness^  etc. 1,500 .  2,000 

Rent  of  Lend,  Is  to  $5 .>., 8,000....     6,000 

Planter^s  services i.OOO  ...     8,000 

Overseet's  services 1,000....     1,600 

8,000  bushels  Corn,  50  cents  to  91 1,000 2,000 

Deduct  wliat  can  be  used  from  growing  crop,  viz. : 

Half  of  hire  Lands $9,000  to    16,000 

"    RentofLand .• 8,000"      6,000 

"    Plaater's  services 2,000  '<      8,000 

"    Overseer's  services , 600  "         750 

$14,500  to    28,760 
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From  916,000  to  f  25,000  for  first  yair*!  eapM; 

The  crop  begins  to  yield  retarns  in  August. 

T4>tsl  foit  first  year. .; * y90;60O  t» 4^,500 

Dedttot .- ' ».."14,M0t6l8,7W 


Totnl  Mpital  rcqcdred  t»  be  mdrsnced  tor  first  year.  * $16,000  to  85,^50 

Cost  of  Fivming  my  Tear  sfUr  tias  Jlist 

Cost  First  Tear $60,500  to  |49,600 

Deduct  eost  of  mules $4,000  to  $6,000 

"        "      corn l.OOOto    ^,000 

"        "      for  support  of  hands;  eom 
and  pork  raised ;  say  i  hire  and  support  4,500  to    ^,500. .  MOO  to    1^,600 

Total  eost  any  year  after  first ,....     ai»o6o        94,000 

Costfirstyear 80,500    ■    49,600 

Cost  four  subsequent  years. «, .^ $4,000      1M,000 

114,500       186,600 
Probaeds  ef  1,001  Acres  ttt  five  Teaia. 

From  50b  to  1,000  bushels  of  eom  per  aanura ;  Arom  8,600  to  5,000  baihels 
for  ^7e  years;  from  1,000.000  to  2,000,000  lbs.  cotton  lor  fitre  yaara,  lay  from 
10  eents  to  80  eeota  per  Ibw 

Gress  Proceeds  with  CoCtot. 

At  10  eenU  per  lb .1100,000  to  f26^,000 

At  80  eents  per  lb 800,WK)  to   1KJ0,000 

Without  considering  hler^«e  of  stock. 

-       BSTFMATE  NO.  IT.  '  " 

111'  •  f   • 

Coat  of  FanniBg*  Plantation  of  1,800  Aerea  MissisdppI  Bettom^Lall^  1,600 
Open  Land,  for  First  Year  :.■    r 


80  hands,  average  of  ^0  each .  $6,600  YOO  iMtos  Mtton,  400  lb*.  p» 

46  moles,  coet  f  126  each 6,626        hale,  60e.  per  lb. . . . .' $140,000 

1  orerseer,  and  board 1,000  5,000  bushels  of  com  raised.' .       8,000 

5,000V«8hek  com.... 8^000    ?«rk  niioed. . . '. . .  ; ;...      8,000 

Hsry . . . . , 1 ,000    WagOM,  ca rts : . .       1 ,000 

Cotton  s^d  for  planting 1,000    C^wn,  fte 1,000 

4  yokes  of  oxen 1,000    Oxen 1  000 

Mllchcows 1,000    45MaJes, 5,000 

Stock  hogs 1,000    Fodder, hay,  <kc,<kc 1,500 

Ploughs,  carls,  implements. . .  *  2,600  ImplemeAtis  ^-  >.:..«..«•.«."     600 

Salt  for  stock 200  — — 

Medical  care  of  hands 400           Total $156,000 

Oats,  rye 200    Deduct  expenses 25,426 

Axes,  hoes,  iron,  steel,  dec 500    '                                                    

Molasses. .*. 200    Profits .$128,875 

Incidentol ....  ^,200  Deduct  co6t  of  land,  at  f  20 


Totol .$25;425 


per  acre,  1,200  acres. 24,000 


$104,875 

The  lutid  at  the  efeid  of  the  yeai^  wUl  advanoe  lOOi  per  cent ;  all  the  anpptiea 
will  be  on  plantation  for  next  year,  from  the  products  of  M^e  nrat  year. 

ESTIMATE  SO,  Hi 

Estimate  of  the  Expense  and  Profit  in  CaltiTating  650  Acras  of  Missfoappl  or 
Yasoo  Vslley  Land — say  600  Acres  in  Cotton  and  160  Acres  in  Corn,  for 
First  Year: 
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Bzpenaet. 

To  hire  of  50  bands,  at  $120  per  annum $6,000 

"  50  bbla.  mese  pork,  at  $85  per  bbl 1,760 

"  12  bbls.  molasfies,  at  $40  per  bbl 500 

"  Clothing  for  50  hands,  at  f  40  to  $50  each 2,500 

"  Medicines  and  naedical  attention r 750 

**  25  muleis  at  $125  each 8,125 

'*  2,600  bushels  of  corn,  at  $1  per  bushel 2,500 

"  Fodder  and  hay J 1,000 

"  Wagons,  ploughs,  hoe*,  gearing,  Ac,  Ae 2,000 

"  Wages  of  Superintendent,  Ac 1,000 

'•  Oxen,  milch  cows,  <fcc .■  1,000 

"  Stock  hogs,  to  raise  bacon  for  next  year 750 

"  Incidenul  expenses 2,125 

Total  expenses. . . , $25,000 

Profits. 
By  500  bales  of  cotton,  of  400  lbs  each,  at  80  centi  per  lb.. .  .$60,000 

"   5,000  bushels  of  corn,  at  75  cents  per  bushel 8,760 

**  Fodder  and  hay 1,500 

$62,260 
Deduct  expenses 25,000 

Leaving  for  net  profit $40,250 

Such  a  plantation  can  be  purchased  for  from  $10,000  to  $15,000;  good  build- 
ings, Ac.  The  land, will  double  its  value  in  the  purchaser's  hands,  in  addition 
to  the  profits  of  the  crop. 

A  plantation  in  the  Missiseippi  Valley  that  would  have  650  acres  of  open 
land,  would  probably  contain  1,500  in  the  entire  tract;  and  estimating  this  at 
$20  per  acre,  would  make  $80,000,  which,  deducted  from  $40,250,  the  net 
amount  of  profit  would  leave  $10,260  as  clear  profit,  besides  having  paid  for 
1,500  acres  of  lands,  and  the  males,  cattle,  hogs^  wagons,  farming  imple- 
ments, Ac 

ESTIMATE  NO.  IV. 

If  a  first-class  upland  or  creek-bottom  plantation  is  cultivated,  then,  in  1,500 
acres  of  land,  1,000  acres  would  probably  be  open  land  ;  and  cultivating  700 
acres  of  this  in  cotton  and  800  acres  in  corn,  the  expenses  of  cultivation  would 
not  exceed,  say  $27,000.    The  product  would  be  at  least : 

850  bales  of  Cotton,  of  400  lbs.  each,  at  80  cents $42,000 

6,000  bushels  of  Corn,  at  75  cents 4,500 

Fodder  and  Hay 2,500 

$49,000 
Deduct  Expenses ^ 27,000 

Leaving  a  clear  profit  of. $22,000 

Deduct  the  cost  of  1,500  acres  of  first-class  upland* 15,000 

Leaving  for  net  profit :   $7,000 

This  leaves  a  clear  profit  of  $7,000,  besides  paying  for  1,600  acres  of  first-class 
upland  or  creek-bottom  land,  and  all  the  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  and  plantation 
tools  and  implements. 

In  the  valley  plantations  generally,  only  about  one-third  the  lands  are  opened 
for  cultivation,  and  in  th^pland  and  creek-bottom  plantations,  about  two-thirds ; 
the  remainder  of  the  lands,  in  both  cases,  being  wood  and  pasture  lands,  which 
can  be  reduced  to  cultivation,  from  year  to  year,  as  required. 

VOL.  I.-NO.  V.  35 
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In  the  MiasiMippi  and  Yazoo  Valley,  about  ten  acres,  and  in  tHe  upland  and 
ereek'bottom  Unas  about  twelve  and  a  half  to  fourteen  aerea  per  hand,  are  enl- 
tlrated  in  cotton.  The  arerage  production  of  the  Talley  landa  is  about  400  Ibt. 
of  ootton  per  acre,  and,  in  the  first-class  upland  and  erMk4>ottom  laDd^  about 
200  to  800  lbs.  per  acre. 

ESTIMATE  NO.  V. 

EemcATK  Qo&t  of  Baudig  Uplaitd  Cotroir. — ^Planting  100  acres  in  Cottoi,  and 
the  same  quantity  in  Com ;  employing  un  good  hands. 

Expenses: 

120bnshelBCk>m,  $90;  Bacon,  f278 $868 

6  mules,  f  90 ;  proTender,  #860* . — • . . . .  ^ 450 

5  Ploughs,  f  40 ;  2  carts,  f  60  ;  1  wagon,  $100 200 

Hoes,  and  other  utensiU , 100 

Ten  laborers,  $120 1,200 

Total $2,8 18 

800  lbs.  Ootton  to  the  acre,  80,000  lbs.  at  40c $12,000 

80  bush.  Com  to  the  acre,  8,000  bush.,  at  75c 2^50 

$14,250 

Leaving  net  profit $11,937 

Bemember  there  is  nothing  difficult  or  scientific  in  the  raising  of  eotton ;  the 
'least  skilled  labor  in  the  world,  under  the  most  unskilful  direction  and  maosge- 
ment,  has  made  the  fortunes  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Our  New  England  farm- 
ers can  learn  it  without  an  effort  in  a  single  season,  or  can  manage  a  plantation 
with  the  aid  of  an  experienced  overseer,  at  once.  Men  laboring  for  a  bare  lir- 
ing  here,  can,  at  the  South,  with  the  present  prices  of  land,  amass  a  fortune  in 
two  years. 

ESTIMATE  NO,  VI 

EflTDfATs  ON  ▲  Fabm  OF  40  AoBSB. — 10  acrcs  in  Cotton,  16  acres  in  Cora,  Pota- 
toes, Fruit,  Ac,  15  acres  in  Wood-land,  for  fires,  fences,  Ac,  by  his  own 
labor  only. 

The  land  will  cost  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to  locality  and  im- 
provements.    Corn  at  75  cents  per  bushel ;  bacon,  at  15  cents  per  pound. 

Bzpenses  per  year: 
Food  for  himself.  Com,  12  bush.,  $9 ;  BacoD>  or  equivalent, 

200  lbs.,  $80 $89  00 

Mule,  $100 ;  provender,  $60 160  00 

Cortof  cart.  $40;  ploughs,  $12 62  00 

Hoes,  Ac 10  00 

$261  00 
Prodacts: 

Clean  Cotton,  8,000  lbs '.   $1,200  00 

Com,  800  bushels 225  00 

Fodder,  2,500  lbs 18  75 

$1,448  75 
Deduct 261  00 

Net  profits , $1,182  75 

Add  value  of  mule,  Ac 120  00 

•  ft  

$1,802  75 

It  may  be  aaid,  generally,  that  an  industrious  man  ean,  on  a  farm  of  the 
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ove  description,  support  himself,  family  and  stock  well,  and   raise  from  6 
10  bales  of  cotton  clear  of  all  expense.    The  estimate  of  SOO  lbs,  cotton 
per  acre  is  quite  moderate,  as  400  IbSw,  and  more,  are  often  raised. 

6.— THE  COTTON  FIEIJ)S  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  following  is  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  cotton  qoestion,  and  shows 
yery  clearly  the  injurious  effects  of  an  export  duty  and  the  splendid  reeulta  to  be 
derived  for  the  cotton  culture  in  the  future : 

Cotton,  which  has  been  very  aptly  styled  the  great  promoter  of  civilization^ 
can  be  more  easily  raised  in,  and  the  world  supplied  with  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  by 
this  country  than  any  whei  e  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  for  in  no  other  land  are 
proper  soil,  climate,  facility  of  transportation-^-^ll  three  requisites — to  l>e  found 
lortultously  combined.  It  is  true  that  the  cotton  plant  can  be  g^wn  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  rarely  under  such  circumstances  as  to  yield  a  pro- 
fitable crop.  In  a  tropical  climate  the  cotton  plant  retains  its  foliage  and  throw* 
out  constant  shoots,  the  results  of  which  is,  to  exclude  the  sun  and  air  from  the 
boils,  and  thereby  to  cause  them  to  open  slowly,  and  generally  to  the  greet  dam* 
age  of  the  cotton.  The  picking  is  also  rendered  more  difficult  In  the  United 
States,  however,  and  nowhere  dse  in  the  world,  the  frost  comes  just  at  the  pro- 
per time — that  is,  when  the  plant  has  formed  ample  bolls — and  kills  the  foliage. 
This  g^ves  the  sun  and  air,  free  access  to  the  bolls,  causing  them  to  open  read&y 
and  accomodatingly  (so-  to  speak),  and  thus  enabling  th«  picker  to  gather  three 
times  more  cotton  than  he  could  if  the  foliage  was  preserved,  and  of  a  better 
stability  too. 

Heretofore  in  this  country,  cotton  has  been  ahnost  exclusively  the  product  of 
■lave  labor ;  but,  slavery  having  ceased  to  exist,  we  must  of  co^irse,  in  the  future, 
rely  upon  free  labor.  The  country,  so  far.  at  any  rate,  as  cotton  is  concerned, 
will  loose  nothing  by  the  change.  With  free  labor,  properly  systematized  and 
regulated,  less  capital  will  be  required  to  raise  a  given  amount  of  cotton  than 
with  slave  labor,  as  heretofore,  Before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  assumption,  a  few  preliminary  suggestions  may  be  allowed. 

Cotton,  to  be  very  profitable,  should  be  cultivated  on  a  large  ^le.  The  plan- 
tation should  be  of  not  less  than  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand 
acres.  It  should  be  provided  with  gpns  and  presses,  conveniently  located 
and  sufficient  to  insure  the  cotton,  the  moment  it  is  dry  enough,  being  ginned, 
pressed  and  sent  to  market,  and  converted  into  gold.  The  gm  and  press  will 
De  a  mint,  certain  to  coin  fortunes  for  those  interested.  To  provide  tluese,  of 
cotmie,  will  require  capital.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  small  farmers  were  wont  to 
raise  a  few  acres  of  cotton.  They  pickea  it  slowly  and  sold  it  to  speculators,  who 
hauled  it  a  distance  of  miles  to  a  ^n,  where  it  was  obliged,  generally,  to  remain 
in  atore  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  ginned.  The  delay  frequently 
caused  the  cotton  retaining  the  seeds  and  stored  in  quantities,  to  become  dam- 
aged. The  result  was,  to  confine  the  culture  to  large  landowners  and  capitalists 
almost  exclusively. 

The  cotton  plant,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not  impoverish  the  soil.  Lands 
where  the  soil  is  not  friable  and  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the  rains  in  time 
of  cultivation,  can  i)e  preserved  by  a  rotation  of  crops  of  com  and  beans,  one  in 
every  four  or  five  years,  for  the  growth  of  cotton  to  the  end  of  time.  The  hraoches 
and  foliage  which  fall  from  the  plant,  return  to  mother  earth  the  invigorating 
principle  which  she  has  imparted  to  it.  Cotton,  unlike  some  other  plants,  does 
not  rob  the  soil ;  it  but  borrows  its  wealth,  to  return  it  again,  almost  intact.  Its 
product,  then,  is  more  lasting,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  more  profitable,  than  all  the 

fold  mines  of  the  country.  All  that  is  required  to  make  it  so  is,  that  we  shall 
e  able  to  produce  it,  and  sell  it  at  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  for 
at  that  price,  the  world  will  cease  to  compete  with  us  in  its  production.  That 
we  can  so  produce  and  sell  it,  and  at  a  large  profit,  is  beyond  question. 

A  plantation,  say  of  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  well  cleared  land,  would  re- 
quire one  hundred  and  fifty  good  field  laborers.  These,  provided  with  the  necessary 
improved  implements,  can  raise  cotton  plants  sufficient  to  yield  firom  six  to  seven 
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milHoii  pounds  of  cotton,  groes — thai  ia  to  say,  inolnding  tlie  seeds.  Three  aod 
a  hslf  ponnda  of  cotton  groes  will  yield  one  pound  of  cotton  net, — that  is  diTes- 
ted  of  the  seeds.  To  ndse  this  crop  would  reonire  the  Isbor  of  the  field  hands 
for  a  period  of  about  fiye  months.  For  the  pickin?  of  a  crop  raised  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  field  laborers,  the  services  of  ^yb  hundred  persons  would  be  needed, 
also  for  about  ^Ye  months ;  and  ju«t  here,  is  where  the  superiority  of  the  free 
over  the  sLsve  labor  is  more  apparent  Under  the  slave  system,  the  cotton 
grower  was  forced  to  maintain  all  the  year  round  a  force  of  laioorers  for  whose 
services  he  bad  need  for  only  a  portion  of  the  time ;  hence,  by  the  free  labor 

Srstem,  he  will  only  have  to  pay  for  services  actually  needed  and  rendered.  Bo- 
des, to  pay  the  cotton  pickers  will  not  necessitate  a  draft  npon  his  capital,  for 
ttiey  can  oe  compensated  from  the  crop  as  it  is  gathered.  Women  and  chiidreQ 
of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  can  pick  as  mudi  cotton  as  adult  males — 
indeed,  the  women  geBeraUy  pick  the  most. 

The  laborers  womd  thus  be  divided  into  two  dasses — the  field  hands  and  the 

pickers.    The  field  hands  might  be  paid  forty  dollars  per  ukmiUi  (a  high  rate  of 

wages),  during  lore  qionths,  ana  the  pickers  one  cent  per  pound  for  all  they  pidc ; 

then  two  hundred  pounds  or  more  per  day,  and  at  one  cent  per  pound,  they 

-would  earn  very  handsome  wagee. 

Based  npon  this  calculation,  the  figures  and  the  reeult  would  be  as  follows: 

IM  field  Ubarars,  five  months  at  $40  Mr  laonth    •       • $aQ,<M 

600  boyt^  glrlSj  men  and  women  to  pick,  after  dedactlng  rainy  days,  saj  ninety  days 
good  picking  daring  the  season,  to  average  150  poqnds  per  day  each  0,750,(H)0 
poonos  at  one  cent  per  pound 6T.fi0t 

Total  expenses  for  labor |97,&C0 

0^750,000  pounds  of  cotton,  with  the  seed,  at  four  cents  per  poond,  gross,  or  at  fourteen 

cents  per  pound,  net _--.    S70,M0 

Baknce $172,500 

In  brief,  one  hundred  and  fifty  laborers  can  raise  an  amount  of  cotton  that  will 
realize  for  the  producer  when  sold,  at  fourteen  cents  per  pound,  the  sum  of 
$270,000,  and  leave,  after  paying  the  laborers  and  pickers,  a  balance  in  his  favor 
of  $172,600.  After  paying  all  other  possible  expenses,  what  a  splendid  profit 
would  remain ! 

For  the  gathering  of  cotton,  really  no  cash  capital  is  required  to  be  provided, 
lor  the  crop  itself  should  bear  the  expense.  Cotton  picked  one  week,  should  be 
ginned,  baled  and  shipped  to  market  the  next,  and  in  that  way  ample  means 
would  be  obtained  and  provided  promptly  to  pay  the  pickers. 

The  payment  of  one  cent  per  pound  for  the  picking  of  cotton,  would  induce 
whole  families  living  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  annually  to 
come  down  to  the  cotton  growing  re^ons  to  engage  in  the  business,  lliey  could 
come  after  their  wheat  and  oats  had  oeen  harvested — say,  the  1st  of  September 
—and,  remaining  until  December,  make  more  money  Uian  during  the  whole  of 
the  other  nine  months  on  their  farms.  The  coRt  of  the  trip  down,  on  the  steam- 
ers, especially  if  they  took  a  deck  passage,  would  be  merely  nominal,  and  they 
coidd  take  with  them  sufficient  x)f  flour  and  meat,  to  last  them  during  the  pick* 
ing  season.  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  plantations  be  provided 
with  proper  habitations  for  these  people  during  the  season,  and  with  baskets, 
etc,  for  tneir  use  in  picking.  The  cotton,  as  picked,  could  be  weighed  in  the 
field  each  day,  and  each  ricker  be  given  a  ticket,  redeemable  in  money  as  evi- 
dence of  the  sum  he  or  she  had  earned.  The  keeping  of  and  settling  of  these 
accounts  would  be  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter. 

Is  there  not  in  the  fact  here  presented,  a  sufficient  inducement  for  capitalists 
to  invest  liieir  money  in  the  production  of  cotton  ?  Indeed,  is  there  any  other 
Investment  offering,  with  such  absolute  certainty  almost,  so  speedy  and  profit- 
able a  return  ?  Kew  York  City  should  commence  at  once  with  the  organization 
of  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  gen- 
eral govemntent,  also,  should  hold  out  every  possible  inducement  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  selling  of  it  at  so  cheap  a  ra*  e  as  to  effeotually  pre 
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vent  its  prodaction  abroad.  The  Soaih  is  now  almost  a  waste  and  wilderness, 
and  time  will  be^^qnired  ere  the  ravages  of  the  war  can  be  repaired.  Unaided 
by  Northern  capital/ it  cannot  for  years  resmne  the  culture  of  cotton  on  the  scale 
it  was  carried  on  before  the  war ;  and  not  then  even,  if  government  shall  impose 
any  re:»tnctions  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  tax.  The  levying  of  an  export  duty 
npon  cotton,  as  some  are  urging,  would  be  unwise,  for  two  reasons  at  least.  It 
would*  restrain  production  and  enhance  the  price.  The  result  would  be,  to  stim- 
ulate its  production  in  other  lands.  The  cotton  there  raised,  would  be  of  inferior 
quality,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  be  consumed,  and  the  United  States  be  deprived 
of  so  much  gold.  At  the  prices  at  present  obtained  for  it.  cotton  can  be  raised 
with  profit  even  in  hot-houses,  and  we  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  if  such 
prices  are  maintidned,  its  production  will  be  stimulated  everywhere,  even  though 
success  be  but  problematicaL  As  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  the  civilized  world,  was  above  seven  million  bales,  or 
about  three  billions  five  hundred  million  pounds,  net  This,  at  fifteen  cents  per 
pound,  would  realize  the  snug  little  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

This  oountry  alone,  I  believe,  raised  in  one  year  four  millions  of  balfs. 
This,  added  to  what  was  then  produced,  caused  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  price  of  cotton  fell  as  low  as  seven  and  eight  cents 
per  pound.  Eveotually  the  effect  was  beneficial,  so  far  as  the  country  was  con* 
cerned,  for  its  cultivation  in  Nearly  every  other  land  was  abandonea  But  tha 
present  high  prices  will  inevitably  cause  the  renewal  of  the  efforts  in  other  coun- 
tries to  cultivate  cotton.  And  more  especially  will  this  be  the  result  should  our 
government  levy  a  heavy  export  duty  upon  it.  Fix  the  standard  price 
of  cotton  at  eighteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound — and  i^  export  duty  will  be  sure 
to  do  it — ^and  at  that  price  cotton  will  be  raised  abroad  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
supply  at  least  one-half  the  demand. 

Missouri  Vinktaeds. — ^Prof.  Waterhonse,  of  St.  Louis,  in  a  series  of  articles 
demonstrating  the  advantages  of  Missouri  as  a  home  for  emigrants,  considers  in- 
cidentally its  adaptability  for  grape  culture.  He  states  that  in  Southern  Mis- 
souri there  are  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  land,  elevated  from  1,000  to  1,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  a  dry  and  light  soil,  abounding' in  lime,  soda, 
potash,  magnesia  and  phos^pboric  acid,  the  chief  elements  entering  into  the  strue- 
ture  of  the  grape  vine.  The  composition  of  the  soil  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  vine  lands  of  Germany  and  France,  the  .surface  being  in  many  places  ter- 
raced, as  if  nature  had  intended  it  for  the  vine-dresaer.  On  these  broad  acres 
a  population  of  two  millions  can  raise  a  thousand  millions  of  gallons  of  wine, 
and  the  professor  feels  confident  that  Missouri  is  destined  to  be  "  the  vineyard 
of  America."  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre  wUl  prepare  land  for 
grape  culture  in  Missouri,  and  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  spent  annually  will 
cultivate  it  Two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  wine  can  be  produced  from  an 
acre,  which,  at  two  doUars  a  gallon,  yield  five  hundred  dollars. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FREEDMEN.  ^        _ 

1.— THE   FREEDMEN   OF  TENNESSEE. 

Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  recently  received  a  refwrt  from  Brig.-Gen.  C.  B. 
Fisk,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Affairs  for  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  which  he  staU^s  that  throughout  the  State  there  is  a  steady  advancement  in 
good  order,  education,  industry  and  justice.  The  superintendents,  chosen  gen- 
erally from  citizens,  have  earnestly  and  successfully  labored  to  place  the  freed- 
men  in  good  houses  at  fair  wages,  or  a  share  of  the  crops  raised.  But  few 
dependent  upon  the  Government  charity  are  now  in  the  State.  In  December 
only  $620.28  were  expended  in  subsistence  to  the  poor.  Organizations  among 
the  freedmen  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor,  have  rendered  yalu- 
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!  able  senrice.  The  Nashyille  ProTldent  AssocUtion,  a  society  oonducted  by  the 
!  colored  people  of  that  city,  has  its  coal  and  wood  depots,  soup  houses,  phyn- 
clans,  Ac  The  Legislature  has,  by  recent  enactment,  admitted  colored  persons 
to  the  rights  of  suitors  and  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  the  law  will 
become  operative  at  an  early  date.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  yigoroos 
industry  m  the  coming  year,  fences  are  being  rebuilt,  plantations  stocked,  and  a 
general  determination  manifested  to  redeem  the  waste  places,  repiur  the  deeola- 
_^tion  of  war,  and  again  place  the  Commonwealth  on  the  high  road  ta  prosperity. 

2.— THE  FREEDMEN  IN  GEORGIA. 

E.  B.  Adams,  a  Special  Agent  of  the  American  TJnioii'  CommiasioD,  after  a 
recent  trip  through  Georgia,  reports  as  follows  to  the  Association : 

"  There  are  in  Georgia  about  half  a  million  of  negroes,  every  one  of  whom 
deserves  pity  and  aid.  As  a  class  they  appear  to  be  idle,  vagrant,  thieving  and 
licentious.  They  congregate  about  cities  in  hosts.  A  great  many  live  on  the 
resources  of  the  Bureau  for  Refugees  and  Freedmen,  a  great  many  on  small 
short  jobs  and  pilfering,  a  few  on  constant,  manly  labor.  On  such  material 
General  TlUson,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Geoi^a,  has  been  working.  His 
success  speaks  well  for  the  negro,  well  for  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  well  for 
himself.  Under  his  regime,  the  negroes  are  improving,  the  white  people  are 
becoming  conciliated,  and  the  perplexing  question  of  labor  ire  organization  is 
finding  a  speedy  solution.  Through  curiosity  to  form  an  independent  idea  of 
the  race,  I  usedf  often  to  question  them  on  various  subjects.  I  found  their  gen- 
eral  idea  of  freedom  to  be,  naturally  enough,  idleness  and  license.  I  found  their 
general  idea  of  a  suffrage  to  be  very  crude  and  indistinct.  I  found,  among 
them,  a  real  desire  to  study  and  learn.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  toward  the 
negro  is  not  one  of  love ;  nor  indeed  is  it  one  of  hatred.  I  have  conversed  with 
many  who  were  formerly  slaveholders.  They  universally  concede  to  him  aotoal 
freedom,  and  cheerfully  maintain  that  economy  prompts  this  feeling.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  one  say  that  he  is  sorry  slavery  is  abolished.  Aside  fh)m  the  feet 
of  losing  property,  they  claim  that  the  relief  from  the  care  and 'expense  of  their 
support  is  a  greater  good  than  their  services  in  the  same  length  of  time.  There 
appears  to  be*  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  statement  that  the  South  would  de- 
sire to  reinstate  slavery,  if  they  had  to  purchase  anew  the  slaves.  Entertaining 
this  view,  the  people,  as  a  whole,  appear  to  observe  a  great  indifference  toward 
the  projects  for  negro  development  and  protection.  There  appears  to  be  no  in- 
clination on  their  part  to  assume  any  care  of  the  negro,  either  mental  or  phys- 
ical. They  bury  him  when  dead,  not,  however,  for  respect  to  his  person,  bat 
to  remove  the  nuisance.  There  is,  however,  a  commendable  anxietv  on  the  part 
of  the  religious  societies  of  the  State  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  they  do  as 
much  as  reasonable  men  could  expect.  Plans,  properly  conducted,  for  his  eleva- 
tion, by  people  of  the  North,  will  receive  the  sympathy  of  this  last  class,  and 
probably  will  not  incur  the  detestation  of  any.  The  very  bitterest  say :  **  You 
nave  brought  them  into  their  present  condition — ^now  take  care  of  them ;  make 
men  of  them  if  yon  can." 

S.—THE  FREEDMEN^  BUREAU  AND  THE  FREEDMEN. 

W.  H  Trescott,  of  South  Carolina,  has  written  a  series  of  letters  in  review  of 
the  action  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  which  are  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
What  he  says  of  the  results  so  far  of  this  experiment  in  his  State  are  worthy  of 
extract : 

**  In  considering  the  present  relation  between  the  former  owner  and  the  fi*eed- 
man,  there  is  one  fiiot  which  it  seems  impossible  for  Northern  statesmen  either 
to  understand  or  to  believe,  and  that  is,  the  unanimity  and  honesty  with  which 
the  Southern  slaveholders  have  accepted  emancipation.  And  yet  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained. In  the  first  place,  the  progress  of  the  United  States  armies  discovered 
to  every  thinking  man  (and  where  pecuniary  interests  are  concerned  most  men 
thiak)  the  weakness  of  tha^  sort  of  property.    It  was  "  riches  which  take  to 
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ihem8el7«s"  leet  and  \ralk  away.  The  mere  approach  of  aa  army  broke  «p 
whole  estates,  ruined  large  fortunes,  and,  even  after  their  withdrawal,  left  labor 
so  disorganized  that  years  of  peace  oould  scarcely  guarantee  its  restoration ;  and 
with  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy  all  possibility  of  its  maintenance  disappeared. 
Again,  the  events  of  the  war  had  compelled  such  a  relaxation  of  the  old  disci- 
pline, the  necessity  of  organizing  the  negroes  into  troops,  which  was  recognized 
)U9t  previous  to  Gen.  Lee*8  surrender,  satisfied  the  slaveholders  that,  even  with 
success,  the  institi^ion  had  to  undergo  very  large  modifications ;  and  we  think 
we  may  safely  say  that  no  large  and  intelligent  slaveholder  expected  to  maintain 
slavery  as  it  existed  before  the  war.  But,  in  the  third  place,  there  was  an  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  admirable  fidelity  with  which  the  negroee  had  eon* 
ducted  themselves  during  the  war.  In  the  absence  of  their  masters,  with  great 
relaxation  in  their  usual  discipline,  with  temptation,  nay,  with  diabolic  provoca- 
tion to  crime  in  many  instancos,  they  had  remained  fkithful,  proteetinff  tlie 
families,  feeding  the  armies,  and  tilling  the  soil  of  the  Confederacy.  They  heard 
of  the  freedom  which  was  coming.  But  there  was  no  impatience,  no  insubor- 
dination, no  violence.  They  waited  patiently  the  appointed  time;  and  when 
that  time  came  the  masters  recognized  it.  It  is  true  Uiat  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  settle  this  question  ourselves,  for  we  believed  that  we  best  understood 
its  conditions;  but  with  us  it  was  so  involved  with  other  questions — with  securi^ 
of  debts,  family  settlements,  pecuniary  and  business  relations — that  it  was  feSk 
that  some  such  crisis  alone  oould  solve  it  And  when  the  crisis  did  come,  it 
found  the  nuister  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  to  meet  it  in  a  spirit  of  kinduesa  to 
his  former  slave.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  were  cases  where  old  prt-judieet 
were  hard  to  conquer,  where  the  new  freedom  excited  to  Insolence,  and  where, 
in  consequence,  there  were  sometimes  instances  of  unjust  violence  on  both  sides. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  this  revolution — a  revolution  unparalleled  in  its  radical 
change — was  effected  with  less  disturbance  of  interests,  and  less  malignity  of 
feeling,  than  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  history  of  social  and  political 
change.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  btate,  the  slaves  who  remained  upon  th« 


plantations,  and  thev  were  the  great  majority,  have  been  free  since  the  invauoa 
and  occupation  of  the  seacoast  In  the  upper  part  of  the  State  they  have  beem 
practically  free  only  since  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies.     We  will 


speak  of  the  upper  country  first,  but  of  both  we  speak  from  practical  experience. 
Where  they  had  not  been  affected  by  the  presence  of  xM>lored  troops,  whose  ap- 
pearance has  been  a  sure  prelude  to  disaffection  and  disorder,  they  received 
their  freedom  quietly  and  soberly.  Tlielr  conduct  was  orderly,  and  they  re- 
mained pretty  steadily  at  work  on  the  farms  with  their  former  masters,  a  very 
general  aidposition  being  manifested  to  adjust  the  terms  of  compensation  upon. 
•  a  reasonable  basis.  If  this  state  of  things  had  remained  undisturbed,  one  great 
advantage  would  have  followed.  The  profits  of  planting  in  this  section  having 
been  derived  hitherto  chiefly  from  the  Increase  of  the  negroes,  and  this  being 
stopped  by  the  destruction  of  their  character  as  (uroperty,  the  large  planters 
would,  at  the  close  of  1865,  have  reduced  their  agricultural  ibree  and  have  lost 
all  inducements  to  the/urtber  purchase  of  land.  The  small  farmers  would  thus 
have  been  enabled  to  hire  two  or  three  freedmen  apiece.  This  pmall  force  they 
could  feed  abundantly,  clothe  comfortably,  and  pay  fairly.  The  freedmen  would 
have  been  doing  well,  and  the  farmer  enabled  to  plant  more,  make  more,  and  aa 
lands  came  into  market,  purchase,  free  from  the  unequal  competition  of  large 
slaveholders^  Working  in  the  field  themselvea  with  their  hired  laborer,  as  they 
habitually  do,  this  labor  would  have  been  directed  with  energy  and  economy^ 
and  the  country  improved,  as  it  always  is  improved  by  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  moderate,  thrifty  and  independenD  landowners.  But  this  state  of  things  did 
not  continue.  The  presence,  throrughout  the  winter,  of  colored  troops,  the  per- 
sistent teachings  of  the  Bureau,  which,  after  the  surrender,  spread  rapidly  all 
over  the  state,  induced  the  negro  to  believe  that  the  lands  of  the  white  man 
were  to  be  divided  among  them.  The  condition  of  things  in  and  about  Beau- 
fort, the  doings  and  saings  of  General  Saxton,  "  the  Deliverer,**  as  he  was  culled, 
were  exaggerated  by  ignorance,  often  by  intention.  The  low-country  negroes 
who  had  been  carried  into  the  interior,  insisted  upon  returning  to  receive  their 
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sbftres  of  their  olcl  bomes.  The  np^onntry  negro  became  dinatisffed.  He  eould 
not  onderstend,  why  land  sbonld  be  given  only  to  the  freedman  in  certain  local- 
itiee.  He  did  not  believe  it,  and  he  refused  to  make  contracts  upon  the  ground 
that,  after  Christmas  or  New  Year's  day,  lands  wonld  be  given  to  all  freedmen 
throughont  the  State,  or  he  refused  wages,  and  proposed  to  go  where  better  for- 
tnnes  was  assured  him.  Of  course  thi^  feeling  produced  discontent,  impatience, 
and  insurbodlnation,  irritation  on  both  sides,  which  became  more  mischievous  the 
more  it  was  prolonged.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  this  section,  on  many  farms  black 
labor  was  abandoned,  places  being  leased  in  small  homesteads  to  white  labor  ex- 
clusively ;  and  the  opportunity  for  an  increased  field  of  enterprise  for  moderate 
white  labor,  and  an  improved  condition  for  black,  which  mi^t  easily  ha  ye  been 
aecnred.  has  been  lost  by  this  unnecessary  and  unnatural  disturbance  of  thar 
proper  relations. 

In  the  riee  region  of  the  low  country,  where  the  negroes  were  collected  in  very 
Urge  numbers,  where  freedom  came  in  most  cases  as  the  result  of  armed  in- 
yaflion,  where  there  had  been  no  concentration  of  a  large  military  force,  con- 
trolled by  discipline,  and  teaching  by  example  that  liberty  is  not  license,  the 
insubordination  was  very  great;  and  although  within  the  control  of  the  Bureau, 
and  included  in  the  Knes  of  Oeneral  Sherman's  order,  they  had  been  left  very 
much  to  their  own  devices.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggerated  deecription, 
then  or  now,  to  say  that  they  were  an  idle,  drunken,  armed  and  defiant  mob. 

In  the  long-staple  section  of  the  state,  the  condition  of  things  was  somewhat 
different  The  negroes  in  this  section  had  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  three  or  four 
Tears,  on  account  of  its  early  military  occupation,  and  were  more  accustomed  to 
it  Owing  to  the  general  absence  of  their  former  masters,  they  had  none  of  the 
disputes  as  to  relative  rights  which  occurred  elsewhere.  At  Beaufort  and  Hilton 
Head  there  were  organized,  at  an  early  period,  large  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments, which  not  only  enforced  order,  but  encouraged  and  directed  the  in- 
dustry of  great  numbers  of  the  new  f^edmen,  and  some  systematic  effort  had 
been  made  for  their  education.  Insubordination  and  theft  were  earlier  checked 
here  than  elsewhere,  and  the  power  of  the  Government  had  been  more  constantly 
present  We  think  it  just  to  say,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  better 
class  of  freedmen  were  improved,  doing  better  and  working  more  steadily  than 
we  expected.  About  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head  there  was  an  amount  of  vice 
and  vagabondage  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  any  well  ordered  and  p»- 
manent  society ;  but  this  would  probably,  by  the  operation  of  general  causes,  be 
eztinguiehed.  In  the  country,  many  of  the  freedmen  were  trying  hon&itly  to 
support  theraaelves,  and  showing  an  advance,  both  in  alertness  of  intellect  and 
habits  of  thrift,  while  their  conduct  to  such  of  their  former  masters  as  had  re- 
turned to  visit  them,  was  marked,  universally,  by  courtesy  and  kindness.  If  this 
be  due  to  General  Saxton's  presence,  let  all  credit  be  given  him  for  it  But  here 
we  must  stop.  The  country  itself,  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  portions  of 
the  globe  &ye  years  ago,  had  rapidly  and  hopelessly  degenerated.  The  culture 
was  miserable,  and  no  effort  has  been  road#,  or  was  beingj  made,  to  improve  or 
maintain  the  soil  by  manures.  There  was  no  animal  powet*,*  no  systematic  labor. 
The  provision  crop  of  1865  will  not  feed  the  people  until  the  spring  of  1856.  The 
cotton  crop  has  been  a  signal  failure.  And  yet,  in  many  cases,  the  freedmen 
were  working  for  themselves,  on  lands  of  their  former  masters — lands  for  which, 
as  we  understood  them,  they  paid  no  rent,  and  which  had  formerly  been  im- 
proved at  very  heavy  expenditure;  and  the  laborers  themselves  were  above  the 
average,  both  as  to  character  and  industry." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCEILAKT. 

1.— THE  UN;TED  states  in  1860. 

Tbk  last  Census  of  the  United  States  which  was  taken  preceded  immediately 
the  breaking  out  of  civil  war,  and  will  therefore  be  an  interesting  point  of  com- 
parison with  those  which  are  to  come  hereafter. 

The  readers  of  the  Review  will  desire  to  preserve  the  results  for  constant  re- 
ference. 
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POPTTLATION    1860. 

Total  In-  '  Total  in- 

Statss.            White.      SlaT*.      cludinr             Statbb.  White.       SUto.      cladlnf 

'  tne  col.                        (  free  ooT. 

AUbanift 026,481      4M,0SO    964^1  PeonsylTania...   a,849.366 2,906.116 

Arkansas 824,191      111,119    4S5.450  Rhode  Island. .. .      170.668 174.620 

Callforota 861,898 f^"  "^  fouth  Carolina..  291.8S3      402406      708.708 

Oonnectieat....     451.620 4 X.^T  Tenneaaee 826,782      270.719   1,1<»9.801 

Delaware 90lOS9         t798    1  l^.ifia  Texas 421.294      1S2,566      604,210 

Florida 77,748        61,745     i\'\  m  Virginia 1,047,41 1      490,866   1 ,506.818 

Georgia 091.6S3      462,103  1,1  '.7  dng  Vermont 814,889 815.098 

Illinois 1,704,828    I.Trj^M  Wisconsin 774,710 776,881 

Indiana 1,889,000 l,«.v>.4^q 

Iowa 678,844 674^44  26,708,157  8,950,805  81,140,581 

Kansas 106.579  2    ItT.KHS 

Kentaeky 91 9,51 7      286.488  1 ,1  ,v  .a:i4  TEBRITOBIES. 

Louisiana 857,629      881,726    V'^\m 

Maine 626,592 f-, 21 9  Colorado 84,281    84,277 

Maryland 615,918       87,189     e^r   <49  12,261 

Massachusetts  ..  1,221.464 l,t  u  ^  6^1  Dakotah 2,576 2,676 

Michigan 742314 TcSi.llH  Nebraska 28,759              16       28,841 

Minnesota 178,696 iTt  <i5  NeT»da 6,812 6.867 

Mississippi 853.901      436.631     7oUi3A5  $10,507 

Missouri. 1,068,599      114,981  1,1  ^ j!  <>H  New  Mezioo. . . .        89.924 88,009 

New  Hampshire.     825.579 «  ft^r^'^TS  Utah 40,214             29       40,278 

New  Jersey 646.689             18     GVa.  iS5  $426 

Hew  York 8,83*1,780 8>^ii. 7^  Washington 11,188 11,168 

North  Carolina..     631,100      881,080    f1^>.4>i2  Dis.  of  Colombia       60.764  8,185       75,080 

Ohio 2,8(12,888 2,KM>,wa 

Oregon 62,887 £^^,496         Total 26,975,576  8,958^760  81,448,821 

1  Indians. 

IfoTi.— Arizona  has  been  taken  from  New  Mezioo  and  Idaho  from  Dakotah,  etc^  since  the 
eensus  of  1860,  and  formed  into  new  Territories. 

2.— VAST  RESOURCES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

We  bare  no  doubt  of  the  magpaified  future  which  is  open  to  Tennessee,  when 
the  era  of  good  feeling  is  restored,  and  the  angrv  passions  which  rule  the  hour 
ha7e  subsided.  To  bring  about  this  happy  result,  we  shall  co-operate  heartily 
with  our  fellow  oitisensw  Nashville  ana  Memphis  will  then  take  place  among 
the  proudest  emporiums  of  the  country,  and  mW]  attract  a  dense  and  wealthy 
population.  Already,  Memphis  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  recent 
spirit  of  manufacturing  enterprise  awaking  in  Nashville,  gives  much  encourage- 
ment for  her  future.  The  NathvilU  I>Upaiefi  says  with  truth  of  the  resources  of 
the  Stote :  ^ 

Not  one  of  the  thirty-six  States  now  composing  this  grand  imperial  Republie, 
nor  of  the  thirty  odd  yet  to  be  formed  from  its  present  and  future  domain,  unite 
within  sn  equal  area  industrial  resources  so  rich  snd  eo  varied  as  does  our 
goodly  State.  The.  political  and  military  renown  of  Tennessee  has  long  since 
eamea  for  it,  the  title  of  Gbbat- — an  epithet  which  we  have  within  a  few 
weeks  past  noticed,  freely  applied  to  it,  by  both  American  and  British  papers. 
In  these  respects,  we  have  a  national  and  European  fame.  Not  least  among  the 
rulers  of  Ameriea  has  it  long  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  our  proud,  yet  just  boast. 
Equally  high  will  be  our  rank  in  the  annals  of  national  prosperity,  unless  the 
gifts  of  nature  are  marred  by  unwise  human  interfarenee. 

The  space  of  a  single  editorial  is  hardly  suffioient  for  a  bare  summary  of  the 
principal  features  which,  combined,  furnish  so  rich  and  so  remarkable  a  whole. 
The  peculiar  point  is  this,  there  is  scarcely  a  great  national  staple  which  Ten- 
nessee is  not  capable  of  producing  in  a  notable  degree,  and  that  the  same  re- 
mark cannot  be  made  of  sny  other  State  with  equal  force.  To  her  mother. 
North  Carolina,  and  to  her  dautrhter,  Arkansas,  it  is  alone  applicable. 

The  geographical  position  and  the  geological  formation  of  Tennessee  are  such 
as  to  bring  about  the  singular  result,  that,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  sugar  and 
turpentine,  all  the  great  sUples  of  commerce  may  in  large  quantities  be  pro- 
cured within  her  limiu.  In  West  and  Biiddle  Tennessee,  cotton  has  long  been 
the  great  staple;  and,  as  Gov.  Brownlow  proves  in  his  ablest  Message,  will  Ions 
continue  such.  The  wheat  of  East  and  Middle  Tennessee,  has  for  years  ranked 
in  the  New  York  market,  as  equal  to  the  best.    The  tobacco  of  the  northern 
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counties  hat,  time  out  of  miod,  been  a  rich  mine  of  wealth.  Maize,  onr  com- 
mercial prince,  upon  which  more  than  on  any  other  single  article  onr  prosper- 
ity hae  been  founded,  will  for  all  coming  time,  make  vm  renowned  for  pork,  beef 
and  old  Robertson.  Wool  equal  to  any  in  the  world  has  been  grown  in  Ten- 
neseee  to  the  high  renown  of  the  raccessful  producer.  In  fine  horses  and  cattle, 
Sumner  and  other  counties  have  made  rapid  advances  in  the  fair  fame  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  opposite  side  of  the  State  mmishea  gold,  and  the  Oeoee  district, 
for  aught  known  to  the  oountry,  may  yet  figure  conspicuously  among  aurifer- 
ous regions.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  east — to  the  Switxerland  of  Amer- 
ica—underneath the  ac^l,  the  geologist  discovers  scenes  as  richly  variegated,  as 
gorgeously  beautiful,  as  does  the  poet  above.  Zinc,  the  telegraphic  metal — the 
demand  for  which,  increases  with  every  mile  of  telegraph,  terrestrial  or  subma- 
rine— ^long  since  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  eminent  geologist,  Troost. 
Marble,  in  riohnesi  and  variety  unsurpassed,  as  attested  by  our  National  Capi- 
tol, there  abounds.  Copper,  commercially  the  cousin  of  gold  and  silver,  is  de- 
monstrated to  exist  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  iron  of  East  as  well  as 
other  portions  of  Tennessee,  has  long  ranked  it  among  the  great  iron  States, 
and  very  high  at  that.  Coal,  without  which  no  great  manufacturing  commun- 
ity can  thrive,  underlies  in  rich  ahundanoe  .our  mountain  plateaus.  And  now 
when  a  new  and  wonderful  product  of  the  earths  bowels  attracts  tlie  attention 
of  the  commercial  and  scientific  world,  geology  shows  that  the  narrow  strip  of 
territory  most  likely  to  reward  the  search  after  petrolenm  extends  clear  acrois 
the  State  from  North  to  South.  Hastily  have  we  glanced  at  a  few  salient  points 
in  our  brief  and  imperfect  riew  of  the  material  resources  of  Tennes- 
see. To  the  development  and  fruition  of  these  brilliant  heritages,  capital  and 
confidence  are  indispensable.  Nature  has  done  enough  for  us.  Let  oar  mlers 
do  a  little. 

3.— FRENCH  ENTERPRISE  IN  VIRGINIA 

If  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  arrangements  which  hare  recentlv 
been  completed  in  Virginia  by  Messrs.  Belk>t  des  Minieres  and  Company,  will 
do  more  to  *'  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Latin  races  in  America,"  than  twenty 
Maximiliansw  These  French  cspHaliets,  who  are  proprietors  of  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Old  Dominion,  including  extensive  coal  and  iron  fields,  have  sno- 
ceeded  at  last,  in  obtaining  m  charter  from  both  the  Virginia  legislatures,  en- 
titling them  to  complete  the  James  riyer  and  Kanawha  canal ;  that  property 
having  passed  into  their  hands  by  transfer  from  original  corporation.  By  means 
of  this  great  work  the  Ohio  will  be  connected  with  the  seaboard,  and  a  safe, 
cheap  and  very  direct  eommunioation  be  opened  up  to  the  West  Nor  is  this 
alL  France  needs  coal,  iron,  ship  timber,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  immense 
quantities  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  highway.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
French  comnaoy  to  avail  itself  of  these  resources,  and  with  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  home  government  to  proceed  at  once,  hs  soon  as  the  canal  shall  be 
cot  through,  to  a  systematic  development  of  the  untold  mineral  and  agrieultaral 
wealth  of  the  Alleghany  region. 

An  immigration  of  thrifty  French  afilsans  and  a.f^onltnrists,  will  be  an  essen- 
tia] oaiioaai  l>enffit  The  skilled  workmen  and  the  peasant  class  of  that  country, 
are  among  the  most  industriovs  in  the  world,  and  tbeir  one  fanl^  a  certain  nar- 
rowness of  rision,  whish  is  a  contequent  of  tbeir  poverty,  and  whieh  leads  them 
into  a  sort  of  Poor  Richard  Wisdom,  will  wear  away  und«r  the  sharp  attritioQ 
of  new  circomstances.  Thev  will  give  and  Uke.  They  will  give  us  what  is 
Bon^y  needed — a  careful  habit  ef  economy  in  the  small  transactions  of  life;  and 
tkey  will  receive  something  of  the  national  energy  and  breadth  of  ideas. 

If  they  come  In  any  considerabls  nmnbers,  there  must  spring  up  a  common 
feeling  between  the  two  nations,  which  will  make  war  more  and  more  impos- 
sible. The  iutersHs  of  both  America  and  France  lie  on  the  side  of  industrial 
and  not  military  glorv.  And  the  people  of  the  latter  country  are  well  aware 
of  this,  despite  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III. 

We  see«  therefore,  in  the  pr<v}eot  of  Messni  BeHet  des  Minieres,  a  peace 
movement  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  one  that  will  be  very  helpful  toward  a 
wise  sokitloa  of  the  diplomatic  difflculties  new  existing^— JV;  F.  Fo$i, 
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Tra  Editor  of  the  Rstibw,  ht^riog  bMO 
■ommoDed  as  a  witoess  before  the  Beoon- 
itrudion  C<mmiU4e  of  Congr€«$,  testified 
▼ery  fullj  on  the  Bubject  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  South,  and  of  its  fitness 
in  everj  respect  to  be  restored  to  its 
oonstitational  relations.  The  radicals 
and  fanatics  who  now  seek  to  keep  the 
Booth  ont  of  the  Union  are  the  onlj  real 
disQDiooists  in  the  country,  and  have 
been  properly  denounced  by  the  fixeeu- 
ti^e.  They  are  responsible  for  whatever 
bitterness  of  feeling  exists,  and  unless  a 
more  generous  policy  obtains,  the  restor- 
ation of  law  and  harmony  must  be  rery 
long  postponed.  The  following  is  a  rery 
brief  and  condensed  statement  of  our  re- 
plies to  the  leading  questions  propound- 
ed by  the  Committee,  arranged  under 
their  respective  heads: 

The  South  ^c^vMKVf.— There  seems  to 
be  a  general,  nay,  universal  acquiescence 
in  the  results  of  the  war,  though  much 
dissatisfaction  prevails  in  referenoe  to 
the  course  pursued  by  Congress.  The 
people,  having  fairly  and  honestly  tried 
the  experiment  of  sccessioo,  are  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion in  any  quarter,  tn  anv  shape  or  form, 
to  embarrass  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  to  refrain  from  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  of  dtixenship. 
Those  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  secession 
are  agreed  that  it  is  our  best  interest  to 
accept  what  the  Government  has  done  in 
reference  to  the  negro,  as  well  as  in  refer- 
ence to  other  matters. 

The  Freedmeii't  Bureau  is  universally 
complained  of  as  a  great  ovil  to  the  whites 
as  well  as  the  blacks,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  heartburning  and  a  feeling 
of  hostility  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  The  hostility  is 
not  serious,  and  would  speedily  yield  on 
the  adoption  of  liberal  measures  by  Con- 
gress. 

MiUtary  /br^.— None  whatever  is  rt^' 

Suired  at    the    South,  except  what  the 
tates  themselves  would  furnish.    Order 
has  been  completely  restored. 

Tteafment  of  Union  J/«a.— There  is  a 
pr^'udioe  agaiust  those  who  remained  \m 
the  South  and  pretended  fealty  to  it,  but 
who  now,  for  interested  motives,  set  up 
that  they  were  always  loyal  to  theUnion. 
Much  deception  of  the  kind  is  practised. 
Union  men,  who  left  the  eountry  for  thai 


reason,  and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  are 
respected  when  they  return.  The  pre- 
judice never  amoaats  to  hostility,  and  no 
one  would  be  molested  in  any  manner  on 
that  account.  I  know  of  no  exceptions. 
Such  persons  require  no  protection. 
There  might  be  some  little  onkindness  of 
look  or  expression  towards  them,  and 
they  would  not  expect  freedom  of  social 
iatereottrse.  No  attempt  would  be  made 
by  any  one  to  interfere  with  their  per- 
sonal and  poliiieal  rights — none  wnaV 
ever. 

TreatnmU  ^  Northern  Men — The  se* 
cession  men— the  men  who  were  in  the 
war— are  generally  ruined,  and  their  fam- 
ilies destitute ;  and  there  is,  for  this  rea- 
son, a  disposition  to  sustain  them  if  they 
undertake  anj  business.  Actual  sympa- 
thy with  their  opinions  must,  of  course, 
have  its  weiffht.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  who  are  in  flourishing  business 
— Northern  men,  who  oame  to  the  South 
during  or  since  the  war,  and  who  con- 
doot  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative 
operations.  The  discrimination,  where 
it  exists,  is  merely  social.  At  present 
it  is  well  marked.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  take  an  otensive  shape.  There  is 
coolness,  reservo,  bnt  nothing  more. 
Ladies  at  parties  Biay  not  receive  the  at- 
tentions of  Federal  officers,  yet  the  fes- 
tivities go  on  in  the  same  room,  and  no 
unpleasantness  oecurs.  The  feeliuff  is 
stronger  than  it  was.  It  is  the  result  of 
political  causes.    It  will  wear  away. 

Wm  the  South  support  the  Union  agaimt 
a  Fortiqn  Ibwer  F-^lA^nj  joung  men 
might  be  tempted  to  fieht  against  the  flaa  f 
but  ainety-niae  in  the  hundred  of  the 
people  are  sick  of  war,  and  would  sustain 
the  United  States,  beyond  a  doubt;  if  not 
from  allection,  at  least  from  a  conviction 
of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Federal 
Government.  After  the  results  of  the 
late  war,  they  would  know  -anv  opposi- 
tion to  be  hopeless.  Besides,  all  foreign 
powers  are  bated  and  despised,  beoausa 
of  their  oourse  towards  the  Confederacy, 
and  would  never  be  trusted ;  and  none 
are  believed  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
United  States. 

J)o  the  J^opUeaeped  Bt^/or  their  Slaves  f 
^Tbis  matter  is  sometimes  disoossed, 
but  no  expeotatiou  of  the  kind  exists.  It 
would  be  aiffioult  of  discernment  between 
slaves  and  other  property ;  and  the  oon- 
fliot  between  dannants  would  defeat  any 
scheme.  The  oon-slavehelders-^tbe  vest 
radority — would  ask  why  pay  for  slaves 
and  not  pay  us  for  our  property  too  ? 

BtlUieal  Ekctioms  tn  /Wwrf— There 
are  so  few  omu  on  the  Uuion  side  from 
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wbom  the  choice  coald  be  made,  and  the 
proportion  of  taleot  and  worth  is  so  over- 
whelmingly  oo  the  other  side,  that  there 
is  bat  litUe  option.  Other  things  being 
equal,  they  would  prel^sr  men  in  sympa- 
thj  with  them.  There  are  manj  and 
notable  exceptions,  and  such  will  become 
mere  and  more  frequent. 

FhiUtnU^,—The  countrj  is  so  deeo- 
late,  there  is  so  much  distress,  so  much 
want  and  suffering  among  the  people  of 
the  South,  that  th^  hare  no  time  for  poli- 
tics.. They  are  disposed  to  go  to  work 
to  restore  their  broken  fortunes.  If  the 
exciting,  annoying,  and  irritating  causes 
were  removed,  it  would  not  be  six  months 
before  the  feeling  between  Northern  and 
Southern  men  would  be  softened,  and  a 
restoration  of  harmony  would  be  hasten- 
ed. The  very  necessities  of  our  condi- 
tion require  it.  We  would  find  Northern 
men  bringing  their  capital  and  industrr 
among  us.  and  they  would  be  welcomed. 
Labor  and  capital  we  must  have.  The 
negro  ia  defective  as  a  laborer.  There 
was  even  under  the  old  system  a  defi- 
ciency of  labor  at  the  Sooth. 

J}-ecUmetU  cf  Qu  Ntgro,  —He  is  not  held 
responsible  for  what  has  happened.  A 
kindly  feeling  exists  towards  bim.  The 
disposition  is  to  provide  for  his  necessi- 
ties and  secure  his  rights,  and  thus  make 
bim  a  cheerful  and  reliable  laborer.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  employ- 
er to  do  this.  I  know  of  some  who  pro- 
vide teachers  and  preachers.  No  outside 
interference  is  necessary.  This  is  no  new 
matter  with  us.  We  have  had  free  ne- 
groes in  all  time.  There  were  some  three 
Hundred  thousand  at  the  South  before 
the  war,  and  half  as  many  at  the  North. 
Our  treatment  of  them  was  never  com- 
plained of.  No  charges  of  that  kind  came 
even  from  the  Iforth.  When  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Census  Office, 
in  1858,  I  compared  the  condition  of  these 
people  in  both  sections,  and  published 
the  results.  The  advantages  in  education 
and  property  was  largely  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  freedmen.  Some  of  our  freed- 
men  owned  large  plantations  and  slaves; 
many  were  extensive  property  holders. 
If  without  outside  pressure  this  was  the 
case  then,  why  not  now  ?  Why  should  we 
change?  What  policy,  to  say  no  more, 
would  be  subserved  ?  We  can  do  right 
now  as  well  as  then,  and  will  do  it 

Emancipation  a$  Oompartd  wUk  Slave- 
«r.— If  the  negro  works  up  to  the  former 
standard  the  present  srstem  is  cheaper. 
It  is  too  soon  to  deoioe  whether  be  will 
work.  A  summer  must  come  and  ffo. 
They  work  very  well  so  far  ^neralTy, 
though  the  women  are  not  disposed  to 
field  work.  Upon  the  mere  money  ques- 
tion the  South  would  be  benefited.  If  we 
can  get  the  labor,  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
hire  than  to  own  the  negro.  A  planta- 
tion could  be  worked  with  little  outlay. 


UBS      UVOH 

a.— There      I 
ery    right      \ 


Bftot  upon  tk$  Xiffrd.^Emwow^aldaa 
will  prove  disastrous  to  him.  I  judge 
that  from  the  experience  ef  other  coun- 
tries, and  not  Anom  anv  we  have  yet  had. 
I  judge  by  bis  thnftfess  character,  and 
disposition  to  crowd  4nto  the  cities  and 
towns.  It  is  what  I  see  all  over  the  South. 
In  the  suburbs  everywhere  vou  will  see 
ttiero  crowded  in  miserable  shanties, 
eking  out  a  rerj  uncertain  subsistence. 
The  mortality  among  them  has  ' 
fright  fuL 

Oiffil  Righit  to,  tJu  IVetdman,- 
is  a  willingness  to  extend  every 
whatever  except  that  of  su£f)rage.  He  i 
not  thought  fit  to  exercise  that  Were 
he  to  vote  his  inclination  would  be  on  the 
side  of  his  employer ;  but  that  might, 
and  perhaps  would,  be  counteracted  by 
emissaries  sent  into  the  country.  North- 
ern men  who  have  come  to  the  South 
since  the  war  very  generally  think  as  we 
do  in  these  matters.  They  say  they  have 
found  our  experience  worth  more  than 
their  theories.  The  negro  is  not  thought 
to  be  susceptible  of  much  education. 
People  rather  smile  at  the  attempt  to 
educate  them.  There  is  no  opposition  to 
it,  however.  Schools  for  them  are  mul- 
tiplying. Under  slavery  they  were  taught 
on  the  plantations  Bible  le^isons,  prayers, 
hymns.,  catechism,  etc.  The  opinion  is 
growing  among  us  everywhere,  that  it 
will  be  for  our  interest,  at  least,  to  afford 
every  facility  of  education.  That  i$  mjf 
opinion  dearitf. 

Right  of  Sece9rion,'-l  never  doubted 
the  existence  of  that  right,  but  am  satis- 
fied by  the  results  of  the  war,  and  regard 
it  otterlv  useless  and  hopeless  to  assert 
any  such  rii^ht  again.  The  event  of  the 
war  was  a  distinct  pronunciation  against 
the  exercise  of  the  ri^ht,  and  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  Our  people 
are  better  satisfied  since  the  experiment 
has  been  made,  and  have  nothing  to  re- 
gret. They  have  lost  everything,  but 
not  as  they 'think,  honor. 

lam  wifedly  satisJM  that  the peopU  of 
the  South  have  given  up  all  ideas  of  moee- 
sion.  Leaders  and  people  of  all  ctaeees  of 
opinions  agree  upon  that  swyeet. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  April  numbers  of 
the  Rivnw,  we  were  called  upon  bosi- 
ness  to  the  FMeral  Capital^  and  remained 
there  about  two  weeks.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  visitors,  but  among  the 
number  only  a  few  scattering  faces  fri)m 
the  South  were  to  be  recognised.  How 
painfully  did  we  recur  to  the  past  and 
recall  the  familiar  faces  which  were 
once  recognised  on  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress and  m  the  Departments— the 
Clays,  Calhoona,  Butlers,  Hunters,  Bad- 
gers, Soulei,  Qttitmans,  Bells,  Breckju* 
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ridget,  Rnskg  aDd  Hoostoos  of  aootber 
daj !  AbsenKforever  I  Elerea  SUtot  of 
the  UnioD  in  pfofonnd  peaoe  and  withoat 
a  repreteDtative !  Somo  ibar  or  five  of 
those  reoentlj  elected  UDder  tbe  iiiTita- 
tioQ  of  tbe  Executive,  linger  aboat  tbe 
hotels,  whilst  all  their  associatea,  in  dea- 
pair  of  aoj  friendly  action,  bare  depart- 
ed to  their  homes  and  oonsUtuenoj.  We 
•aw  for  a  few  moments,  and  conTened 
with,  the  President,  whose  sad  a^d  mel« 
ancholj  cast  of  conntenanoe  indicated 
bow  much  he  is  called  upon  to  suffer  in 
his  patriotic  purpose  to  restore  the  Con- 
stitntioo,  and  in  his  phytigui  were  dit- 
oemable  enough  tbe  effects  of  tbe  her- 
culean toils  and  labors  which  attach  to 
bis  position.  In  bis  noble  resoWes  and 
patient  efforts,  he  is  fast  looming  np  as 
one  of  the  grandest  characters  in  history, 
and  ma/  God  nenre  him  in  ift  hour  of 
need.  This  tribute  is  from  one  who  was 
ncTer  in  the  past  among  his  friends  or 
supporters. 

We  dropped  in  at  tbe  AfrieuUural 
Branch  of  tbe  Patent  Office,  and  were  in- 
debted taTowDsend  Glover  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  tbe  marTcloBS  mnaeom  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  fabrics  collected 
'  and  arranged  by  himself,  which  woul^  be 
an  honor  to  any  country,  and  tbe  cour- 
teous Chief  Clerk  of  the  Gentvs,  James 
Wilson,  placed  us  under  lasting  obliga- 
tions by  tbe  documents  and  Toluable  data 
which  he  presented.  Tbe  reader  will  ex- 
cuse another  reference,  and  that  is  to  the 
£f)biU  Noitse,  which  is  now,  without 
doubt,  in  many  respects,  tbe  most  agree- 
able place  of  abode  in  Washington.  It  is 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Departments,  and  is  under  the  msnage- 
ment  of  Mr.  Willard,  who  does  every- 
thing possible  to  contribute  to  the  oom- 
fort  of  his  guests,  and  at  a  much  nu>re 
moderate  rate  than  tbe  same  aocommo- 
dations  can  be  obtained  at  in  other  quar- 
ters. Our  Southern  friends  will  make  a 
note  of  this. 

Pass  a  day  in  BaUimat^  and  visit  some 
large  manufacturing  eatablisbments,  to 
which  reference  will  be  hftd  bereafter. 
Baltimore  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  Southern  trader  and  her  past  and 


present  position  liberally  entitle  her  to  a 
generous  share.  The  whole  town  was 
much  excited  upon  the  subject  of  a  grand 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  Southern  sufferers 
by  tbe  recent  devastating  war,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  princeiy  sum  of  $200,000 
would  probably  be  realized.  We  con- 
versed w4th  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  Contributions 
were  also  pouring  in  from  the  Northern 
cities,  embracing  money  and  every  der 
oription  of  merchandise,  and  the  display 
of  such  was  very  imposing.  All  honor  to 
Baltimore  and  the  noble  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  this  holy  enterprise, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  note^ 
hereafter. 

Take  the  Baltimare  and  Ohio  RaUroad 
and  have  a  very  pleasant  trip  to  Wheel- 
ing, where,  in  consequence  of  Sunday 
interposing,  we  spend  a  night.  Thence 
by  tbe  way  of  Bell  Air,  crossing  the  Ohio 
we  continue  the  trip  through  Columbus 
to  Cincinnati,  reaching  it  in  good  time 
for  the  ears  to  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
making  all  the  connections  and  the  entire 
distance  pleasantly  and  expeditiously. 
This  we  regard  to  be  tbe  best  route  of 
travel  to  tbe  great  West. 

Apprehensions  are  felt  all  over  tbe 
country  on  account  of  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  cholera  the  pre^jent  season,  and 
are  certainly  not  without  fouudations. 
With  tbe  experience  of  several  epidemics 
to  guide  us,  we  should  be  better  pre 
pared  for  this.  One  of  our  exchanges  dis- 
courses as  follows  upon  the  subject : 

It  does  not,  and  need  not,  inspire  the 
terror  which  it  once  did.  Toorough 
cleanliness  of  person  and  place,  sreat 
care  as  to  diet,  and  most  particularly 
as  to  tbe  regular  action  of  the  bowels, 
renders  it  nearly  harmless.  A  sensible, 
cleanly,  sober  man  is  in  little  more  dan- 

fer  from  it  than  from  the  ordinary  acci- 
ents  ef  every  day  life.  But  woe  to 
those  wbo  live  like  boss,  content  to  put 
themselves  even  below  bogs ! 

The  experience  of  many  years  teaches 
as  that  no  man  is  carried  off  by  cholera,  * 
without  having  from  twelve  to  seventh- 
two  hours  **  warning."    This  warning  is 
too  often  Ditailv  neglected.    During  tbe 

Srevalence  of  this  epidemic  (for  it  is  un- 
eniably  epidemic),  the  slightest  warning 
should  be  at  once  attended  to.  What 
under   ordinary  circumstances  may  be 
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pronoanced  a  mild  case  of  rammA  oom* 
plMDt  or  aeute  diarrtioet,  ia,  ia  aoch 
eases,  the  aoaiU  courier  of  the  King  of 
Terrors.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  always 
about  the  person  sonse  simple  astringent, 
to  be  used  with  discretioo-^bot  to  be 
used— if  there  se^ms  to  be  anj  inclioa* 
tion  to  diarrhoea,  whether  or  not  local 
cause  for  the  inclination  can  be  assigned. 

After  testing  it  for  fifteen  years,  in 
probablr  a  thousand  oases,  we  suggest  to 
our  readers  to  at  once  procure  from  the 
druggist  the  following  simple  mixture ; 
Laudanum,  fi  oz. ;  spirits  of  camphor,  i 
ox. ;  tincture  of  capftioum,  i  ox. ;  tincture 
of  ginger,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  peppermint, 
2  oz. ;  Hoffman's  anodvne,  2  oz.  If  the 
anodyne  cannot  be  readilr  obtained,  sub- 
stitute sulphuric  acid.  Mix  thorongbly, 
and  shake  well  erery  time  it  is  used. 
Give  or  take  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
drops,  according  to  age,  condition  and 
Tiolence  of  the  attack.  Repeat  every 
twenty  minutes  until  relief  is  obtained. 
In  a  desperate  case^  take  a  table-spoon 
full  at  once.  Take  it  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water ;  and  lie  on  the  back  (quietly 
or  in  an  ea^  sitting  posture  with  the 
back  supported,  till  it  has  full  opportuni- 
ty to  work.  Carry  a  small  phial  in  the 
pocket,  with  a  few  lumps  of  white  sugar 
upon  which  to  drop  it,  to  be  used  in  sud- 
den emergencies. 

First  and  foremost,  always  use  plenty 
of  soap  and  water. 

Having  returned  to  Nashville,  we  are 
prepared  to  devote  our  efforts  earnestly 
to  the  interests  of  the  Rsviiw,  and  antic- 
ipate nothing  that  will  call  us  off  ft-om 
the  undertaking  for  many  months  to 
come.  No  pains  will  be  spared  in  every 
respect  to  make  this  work  complete,  and 
just  such  as  will  be  most  conducive  to 
the  general  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  We  invite  the  aid  of  all  friends 
and  sympathixers,  not  only  in  the  literary 
but  business  departments.  We  invite, 
too,  articles  upon  all  subjects  and  sub. 
Boribers,  and  shall  send  out  many  tboos- 
and  circulars  and  prospectuses  to  every 
part  of  the  South,  trusting  that  our 
course  will  be  appreciated  by  aU  of  the 
old  subscribers  and  the  entire  public. 
Those  who  are  indebted  for  past  subscrip- 
tions, will  make  some  effort  to  aid  us  in 
the  present  exigency. 

NEW  PUBLIGATIONa 

"  Thi  PsiKCxpLBs  OF  BioLoor."  MyEtr- 
heH  Spencer,  Vol.  I.  pp.  475.  D,  Ap- 
pUton  <jb  Oo.^  New  York.    1866. 


HiBBKiT  SrairciR  has  earned  a  world- 
wide reputafton  as  a  deep  searching  rea- 
soner.  His  rolume  on  **  Firei  PrindpUe^ 
which  was  re-puUtshed  in  this  country 
about  a  year  ago,  was  intended  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  his,  in  many  respects, 
peculiar  **  System  of  Philosophy."  The 
subject  of  "Biology,"  we  are  given  to 
understand,  will  be  treated  in  two  vo- 
lumes, to  be  followed  successively  by 
"  PrinoiplM  of  Peychob^,"  and  "  Prm- 
cipUe  of  Sooioloffy."  The  system  of  Spen- 
oer  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Develop- 
ment so  elaborately  pronounced  and  so 
ably  and  ingeniously  defended  by  Dak- 
wnr,  in  his  **  Origin  of  Species,"  to  which 
Professor  Tbomas  Huxlr-  has  become 
an  eflleient  co-laborer.  Whatever  the 
diiKireiices  of  scientists  may  be  upon  the 
intrinaic  merits  of  the  several  systems, 
Speneer's  work  must  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tioB  to  all  students,  and  all  poblie 
libraries. 


<*  A  Tbxt  Book  ON  Phtsioloot  vok  tkb 
Ubk  or  Schools  akd  Collroks."    By 
John  Wiluam  Dkapbk.    1  FoLpp.  878. 
Birper  ^  Brotkmre^  If§w  York,   1866. 
This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger 
woik  by  the  same  author  on    Human 
Physiology.    It  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  wood  engpravings,  and  is  arranged 
with  questions  for  recitation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  page.    It  is  fully  what  the 
author  in  his  preface  says  of  it :  *'  Suit- 
able for  use  as  an  elementary  text  book 
in  colleges  and  schools." 

"  A  Tbzt  Book  on  Chxmistrt  vok  thi 
mm  or  Schools  and  Collkgbs."    By 
Hbnbt  DaAPBB,  &L  D.    1  VoL^pp^hOfl, 
harper  ds  BnAhere,  New  York.    J  866. 
We  have  in  this  work  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  school-book  literature  of  a 
higher  class.    It  is  an  eulargsBaeat  upon 
the  text  book  ob  the  same  subbgect,  pub- 
lished by  the  author's  father  in  1846,  and 
which  has,  since  then,  passed  through 
some  forty  editiens.    The  author's  per- 
sonal reputation  and  his  position  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  New  York  Bssnre  an 
extensive  sale  for  his  book. 
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«*  iNDiAir  Cowf,  ITS  Valub,  Cultitrb  akd 
XTflBS."  Bj  Edward  Entiild.  1  Vol., 
jfp,  8«8.  D.  AppUUm  db  Co,,  JSfW  Ttrk. 
1866. 

Tbis^  we  beliervy  it  ibe  first  work  erer 
pablished  in  tbis  oonntrj  thtt  made  In- 
dian Com  aod  tbe  wajs  to  Hnprere  ita 
enlture  Ha  apecial  aabjfot.  We  greet  it 
aa  a  work  long  needed  by  agricaltHre, 
and  eepecialtj  in  tbe  Sontb  and  8oatb- 
west,  where  botb  dimate  and  soil  are  so 
well,  adapted  for  tbe  onltiTation  of  tbii 
staple. 

"  The  Lost  Talks  or  Milbtto."  By 
tbe  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwrr 
Lttton,  Bart.,  M.  P.  One  toI.  pp.  182. 
Earperand  Broiktn,  N<tw  Tori,  1866. 

Of  course,  ererytbing  from  tbe  pen  of 
tbis  celebrated  writer,  finds  entbosiastic 
admirers.  The  refined  and  the  educated 
will  assuredly  need  no  recommendation 
from  as,  of  tbis  last  work  of  tbe  literary 
Baronet.  Tbe  form,  we  most  say,  it  is 
rather  quaint,  being  rhymeless  metre, 
snch  as  Horace  adopted  for  bis  odes.  And 
yet  it  has  been  masterly  adapted  to  tbe 
peculiarities  of  our  language,  or  rather 
our  language  has  been  ingenioasly  adap- 
ted to  the  rythm. 

*'A  Cbild*s  Hmtort  or  tbr  Unitrd 
States."  Vol.  III.  part  2d.  HtSTOftr  or 
THE  Great  Rebellion.  By  John  Bonner. 
i^.  867.    Ifarper  and  Brothers,  1866. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  tbis  book  will 
find  its  way  into  no  American  household 
where  love  of  country,  and  all  the  sections 
and  all  the  people  of  it,  is  still  cherisb- 
ed  at  heart.  This  book  is  a  bold  attempt 
to  destroy  it  all,  and  is,  therefore,  sererely 
reprehensible.  Now,  that  the  way  should 
be  levelled  for  feelings  of  mutual  regard 
and  esteem  and  the  common  patriotic 
support  of  a  re  united  oountry,  the  vul- 
gar Billingsgate  expressions  of  brutal 
sentiments  of  hatred  and  reyenge,  so  com- 
mon during  the  heated  days  of  war,  are 
utterly  out  of  place. 

The  Toilers  qf  the  Sea.  By  Victor  Hu- 
go ;  Harper  and  Brothers.  Tbe  simple 
announcement  of  a  work  from  this  author, 
is  sufficient.  The  norel  reader  will  find 
a  feast  in  the  work. 


WalUr  Goring.  By  Annie  Thomas; 
Harper  and  Brothers.  A  very  interesting 
and  pleasant  story. 

Adventvrm  <tf  Beuben  J>avidferk  Hlos- 
trated.  By  James  Greenwood;  Harper 
and  Brothers.  This  work  may  be  made 
an  excellent  oompanion  for  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, and  other  such  wonderful  tales  of  sea 
and  land. 

Tbe  Story  of  Kenneth*  By  Bayard  Tay* 
lor;  G.  P.  Putnam,  Hnrd  and  Houghton, 
New  York.  The  wide-spread  reputation 
of  the  author  of  *' Kenneth,"  insures  its 
ready  sale  and  welcome  reception  to  the 
American  reader. 


fUr*  Flease  note  directions  on  tbe  4tb  page 
of  Cover  to  subicrlbera,  postmasters  and 
agents,  and  will  all  tbe  fHends  of  the  Bsnxw 
aid  the  Editor  In  re^ttablishlng  the  work  upon 
Its  former  floorlshinf  fooadation  t 

Tie  address  of  the  Editor  will  be  perma- 
nently at  NasbTllle,  Tenn. 


Artlelee  upon  tbe  condition  and  property  of 
tbe  South,  and  upon  the  workings  of  emanei- 
pation,  are  solicited. 


I^r  The  Oflee  of  tbe  Bbtiew  at  Nasb« 
Tille,  and  the  Branob  Ofllee  in  New. York,  will 
ezeonte  orders  upon  receipt  of  tbe  ftmds,  with 
small  commissions,  for  any  articles  of  South- 
ern or  Northern  mannfactare  advertised  In  its 
pages,  or  any  other  articles  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  planters,  ikrmers,  Interior  dealers 
and  others.  It  will  also  aet  as  an  agent  ft>r  the 
sale  of  eoQBtry  estate^  which  npon  the  re* 
celpt  of  five  or  ten  dollars,  will  be  mentioned 
more  or  less  fally  at  the  eloee  of  the  Editorial 
columns. 

The  following  worXs  have  been  received  at 
the  Office  o^be  Betiew  since  the  issue  of  tbe 
last  nnmbe^^U  of  which  will  be  ftilly  and  ap- 
propriately noticed  in  onr  next : 

Rial  ajtd  Idkal,  by  John  W.  Montclair,  of 
Virginia.  Fhiladelpbia :  Frederick  Leypoldt, 
1865. 

The  AroeTLii8Hrr«rPaATEB;  a  Hely  League 
of  Christian  Hearts,  united  with  tbe  Heart  of 
Jesns,  by  the  BeV.  H.  Bamlere,  of  the  Sodetjr 
of  Jesns.  Baltimore:  John  Morphy  &  Co., 
1866.  ^ 
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Wb  dip  from  the  Savannak  Sqruiiieam, 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  colored 
•chooU: 

ExAMiKinoir  or  rm  Colobkd  Bcboou. 

We  Accepted  an  inritation  yceterdaj 
afternoon,  to  attend  an  examination  of  one 
of  the  free  colored  schooU,  which  is 
known  as  the  Betblebeai  High  School 
where  some  eightj  popila  of  both  Mzes, 
are  nnder  the  instmction  of  Misses  Petti- 
bone  and  Marshall,  two  highly  accom- 
plished Northern  ladies,  who  hare  toIud- 
teered  their  valuable  services  as  teachers. 
Quit*  a  number  of  Northern  ladies  and 
gentlemen  visited  Bethlehem  Charob,  to 
witness  the  progress  of  the  most  advanced 
scholars  in  the"  colored  schools,  and  uni- 
Tersal  astonishment  was  experienced  by 
all  present  at  the  extraordinarv  intelli- 
gence revealed  by  the  scholars.  Notwith- 
standing, the  school  has  not  been  opened 
but  twelve  months,  the  matest  profici- 
ency was  exhibited  in  all  the  elementarr 
branches.  The  correctness  with  which 
the  children  recited  lengthy  dtalogoe^ 
answered  questions  in  Geography  and 
arithmetic  aftd  orthography,  were  trulv 
marvellous,  while  the  singing  was  excel- 
lent. We  consider  the  education  of  the 
oolored  people,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant philanthropic  enterprises  that  has 
erer  been  sUrted,  and  we  rejoice  at  the 
success  of  the  great  underuking. 

This  is  indeed  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  when  we  see  the  representative 
people  of  the  South,  moving  iu  favor  of 
ancb  a  humane  and  Christian  project ;  it 
is  high  time  that  the  showering  of  odious 
temS  upon  Northern  people  who  are  ad- 
vocating and  heartily  oo-operatinff  in  the 
same  good  cause,  should  cease.  The  safe- 
ffuard  of  Southern  Society,  lies  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  freedmen.  and  obstinate 
indeed  most  be  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  cannot  foresee  the  deplorable  results 
if  the  black  race  is  permitted  to  rwnain 
in  their  present  ignorant  condition.  A 
moment's  calm  rejection  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  quickest, 
surest  and  cheapest  way  to  render  the 
freedmen  useful  members  of  society,  is  to 
educate  them  up  to  such  a  standard  that, 
they  will  properly  appreciate  the  bless- 
inffs  of  freedmen,  learn  the  ||^s  of  fru- 
jSity  and  hoMBty,  and  the  inevitable 
Penalties  that  follow  their  violation.  This 
is  the  right  road  to  prosperity,  peace  and 
reconciliation  of  both  races,  that  will 
again  sound  the  hum  of  industry,  and  set 
the  wheel  of  progress  in  motion.  It  is 
through  the  influence  of  the  school-book 
that  the  bitter  animosities  of  to-dav  are 
to  be  swept  away  forever,  and  we  there- 
fore welcome  the  advent  of  teachers  in 
oar  midst. 


DEBOWS   BKVIBW  ADVBBTISING 
INDEX. 
All  adTertiaemeBts  in  the  Binxw  will 
be  -regularly  noted  in  this  index.    Our 
teraa  ar«  the  sAiae  m  befinra  the  war, 
sad  OTttfiAfrfng  the  large  eircolafioa  of 
the  &BYUW  is  every  part  of  the  Ubhw, 
and  eaped^llyia  the  Sovtbera  &.     . 
iU  UmiU  ahonld  be  oeeopled.   Mereha.. 
and  mannfiMstiirera  of  the  8o«tb,  and 
tboae  having  lands  for  aale,  woBld  do 
well  to  imitate  ui  advertising  the  enter-   " 
prise  of  Northern  oitiea.    Oar  pages  are 
open  to  all,  and  it  is  from  this  sonrce 
only  that  the  Rsriaw  can  be  made  re- 
munerative. 
AdTcrtiKtaf  Agency— O.  P.  Rowell  ttCtK 

^^ -Seed,  etc  -T».  H.  Allen  It  Co. ;  D.  LaodrMk 
U,  Suns  BM«a  It  8tm»;  0«»»f».  i'^??^ 
PawmoreVElwwirer  It  Bany ;  J^  §-  8«ri^; 
C.  U.  SkwoiDb,  l^w  Oii«aiM:  Jdka  &  iUodv 
k  Co.;  Allen  k  Needles. 
Book».-«chool   Boolra,    etc  —  Bleetoci  k.  Co., 

N«w  Orleana;  JamM  Pott*. 
Boots  and  Shoes.— John  Slater. 
Bankers.-^>ancan,  Sherman  It  Co. ;  E.  <^  BelL 
Charlestoo  Advwtlsasent.— O&e  Page. . 
Cumoussion  Merchants.— Doban,  CanoU  k  0*. ; 

Charch,  Daniels  k  Co. 
Clocks.— James  Bart>er. 

OUMhina.  ShMa.  Itc.-UaaiT.  Meow  It  OMrans^; 
sTn.  Moody  ;  F.  Derbey  It  Co. ;   Harlem  It 
Co. 
Dfy  Ox>ds.-Botkr,  Uroom  k  Clapp. 
Engravers.— J.  W.  Orr. 
Express  Co.— Southern. 
Fancy  Oooia-a  F.  ▲.  Hterieh. 
FinmuhiiwOOQds^— Windie  H  Co, 
Grocers.— Basket rille,  Sherman  It  Ca 
Hardware.— Geo.  Wolfe  Bruce ;  C  U.  Slooomb. 
Insurance.- .Stna  Insurance  (k).,  New  York ;  Ac- 

culental  lusaranoe  Co. 
Iron  Safes.— Ilemog  k  Co. 
Jewelry  .-Tiffany  k  Co. ;  Ball,  Black  k  Co.:  J. 

M  BoweuACo. 
Law.Cards.-W.  W.  Boyce ;  Ward  It  Joaee. 
Land  Airencies.— American  Land  Agency  .  O-  F. 

Kroll  &  Co. ;  W  H.  Quincey. 
Mscbinery .-Steam  Engines,  Saw  MJUa.  kc^ 
Thomas  Gannon,  Jacob  Schenck  ;  Thomas  B. 
Bodley  It  Co.,  New  Orleans  ;  Wm.  Moatgom. 
ery ;  Poole  k  Hunt ;  E.  M.  Ivena,  New  Or- 
Imns  ;  John  H.  Haskell ;  Jas.  A.  Robinson ; 
J.  Wyatt  Beid. 
Medicines.- Bad  way  It  Co. ;  Al^oek's  Porooa 
I'lasters  : 
rieut ;   Thom'i 

Merwln.  ^   „  ._.  «- 

Musical  Instnuaente.— Zogtem  k  FainfaiU. 
Organs.— Mason  &  HiUuUu. 
Pianos.— Knabe  It  Co. 
Photographers— S.  Anderson. 
Scales — Fairbanks  It  Co. 
Straw  Ooodsw-Bostwick,  Sahin  k  Clark.      _ 
Stationers— E.  R.  Wagener,  New  Orleans ;  Ftaa- 

CM  It  Loutrel. 
Sewing  Machines.— Singers. 
Steel.— Sanderson  Brothers  It  Oo.  . 
Washing   Machines,   Wringers,    Btc— Oakley    k 

R.  Keating  ;    C.  Browning. 
Teast  Powders.— B.  T.  Babbit, 


-Radwav  It  Co.;  Alcpek's  Porooa 
:  Brandreth's  Pills ;  Tsmmfs  Ad«- 
rhom's  Extract  of  Copaiba,  R.  w. 
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ERICSSON'S  CALORIC   ENGINES 

OF  GHEATLY  IMPROYED  CONSTRUCTIOH, 

roil 

8APETY,  EPFICIEKCY,  ECOITOMY  &  DTJEABELITY, 

unequalled;  they  iii«  ne  Water,  requirt*  lici  Engineer^  <ici  not  r»i**' 
lilts  Tv^tti  of  ineuranee  :  ar«  Portnble  nnd  occujiy  hni  little  spaee. 

Ten  years  of  pmcilcal  working  by  th«  tUousntida  of  these  Engine*  in  u*e, 
lin^e  fcnnnstriited  beyond  CttTiI  tbfcir  aypflriority  where  hui  thun  t*u  hor«a 
powei'  la  v^qmr^d, 

Porlnblc  Find  Staifonary,  high  nud  lu%^  pn^ure  Stemii  En* 

elites  (tlie  cekhrnted  Clitk  Ebo/s  niakt')  from  ^-boree  power  ijpv»nr(1. 
Grist  It  Ml]  fiaw«mill9.  Puiii|i9  or  ev«ry  desonptitn,  €jllt<»tl  OlltSi 
Steam  §a%%fii|r  jTfaclilnes* 

AIR-PTJMPS,    SHAFTIKa    HANGEES,   PULLEYS, 
aEAEIHG,  &c. 

Ordera  f^romptiy  filled  for  ftny  kind  of  Mncblnery, 


Fm^.  lyr 


MCUUM   PAHS 


JAMES    A-    ROBINSON, 
164  pnjsTie  St.,  cor,  Hudson,  Naw  York. 

I.    WrATT   BE  I©, 

Consulting   Engineer, 

wppffts  MACHINIST 

omct^t  Old  §l1p,  Mew  Tark, 


DtSTaiEtllS 


BELLS       C0l>P£e2Uli 


Wheii  the  Snbicriber  U  inlruiit*d  wilh 
(he  purchase  nf  Pl&Dtnlion,  Fuctorv^,  or 
Huilroad  »npplie«,  they  are  fufninbed  at 
^1  per  c*inU  advance  on  Alanufaclurera* 

Piw  Willi,  I  -otto  [J  GttJa.  Raid 'a  Screw  CoUrr 
Prew  anti  tom press  for  Hand  or  Poirar*  RelJ'H 
l*jirent  i*M|:Jir  Mtlls  for  CnUk  or  HenRi  *  ^^u^tmr 
Triilns  for  Pird  or  i?teiim.  n«Ws  Paitnt 
Shufilng^  Maclilncry  of  alt  kind i  for  Cotton, 
Wool  kud  Kenrp. 

Pumptng  AncJ  Praitiing  M»chliTftr7  for  Mine*. 
OU  Wellsi  nud  PUnt*itotw.  Rtid'i  Pafeirt 
'  Dclugij^'  Pump  reciulrva  no  packing  fnrdnila- 
M«  purpose*— ■*  Medal  of  Atnftrh^n  I^l•tJt^lt^s.*♦ 
Relffi  Pttt«^nt  Strain  Snpir  Train  Willi  Mechan- 
Leal  Skimmers,  to  tAVn  tabor. 

K^ld's  RuBi  or  Akohol  DisUllpry— Atneiica* 
Iiutriute  M^dal-  alLkSndi  of  SUtla  and  Appv- 
jituB  for  ttutn,  TBrpeDtlne  &d4  Oil.  Vacuum 
P*as  nnd  ptimpff,  for  Sugar,  Dye  btulTn  MIUl 
Camptieae,  Jcd.,  4c, 

J.  WIT  ATT  REID, 

Fly  r  Old  Slip,  Hew  Ywk. 
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Old  Sef-ies  beftun.  Janmn^,  J846-CUse€l  ^pHI,  186*J. 
yeiif  Heries  eommencetl  Janufii^iff    JHHU. 
TEEMB~$6.00  FEE  ANNUM  IN  ABVABOEj   50  CENTS  SIHOLE  OOPIEt 
CI  nil  Halcii-iE  €'oi»ic*».  tU;    ^  Crpies  8lSi  5  <  wfilr*  tti«. 

«^lh.r!,^n    ^?Mr.  fiauili    Of    :»iiinlniMt,    Oltlii    mill    Ml«owrt*   ^Hl    k>*   Ir,  tM 

A^"^r.c.^"^^^^  *^  l%eMiru  ^t«t**,   titllMrtita  pt 

Conntrlrii,  will  br  hs  Hi^K   "f  B*  1*;-  »K  R<>1^«  Aff y-^ 

LOCAL  AGENTS: 

Plllln<1e1ulilll-T  R   PI  Gil  .H-l  W.  U  ZKUSKH. 
llnltliiior«^-TAVLOR  A  ca 
Rlvlim*>inl--mrMiOCiD   ,t   R1LK\. 

ifBvii^ii  g^^  FrMO*!*^®-**  — - 

tar  A  f-ir  pthii  w'H  be  r-H  for  ibe  fMH;i^1t.|  Niimbc™  pf  H,c  nEUKV^ 

SubHrrlUrm  wlH  i*!*'*!**  rrnilt  j»i;<>ni|it1>.     iUe  ^ 

tlic   tuil  *4    lVia3o«ltna  U   lilMtt  t)nn    chmhle,  «i.*l   lU*  iul^.rriptloi,    , 
JDdp«.U:.l  t,i  Hs  n  Ul  i.|r-».»e  K<ljtitl  Mtwii>fi  »n  Hie  morl  lili*ri.t  i»i?a  V"^'*";'' 
Wrpelirtfai.,  Curmit  N^lu^.  l.y  m»tl  or  iliti.ugh  |inai  itmitm  hi  mn,>o  nTOt. 
itiiJ  wHI  hij  rvo1e»l  ort  CuVcr  In  i^ty,  ii«d  rnfutarlj  t*tl>  womb  Uivr^aftet,    - 
*^'*Adt'rVlLTminti.  of  Land  for  S.le,  rrvp.rt.d  .«  ™«4mict..m..  ...3 1.  1W  .^ 


niMiiiiiiiii-tt.  ijLAKk  *  *'* 


asott 

AOAPTtn  TO  SECULAR  AND  SACRED  Ml'SIC 

JO  a 

Drawing  l^Qoms^t  ^hurcEl^eep^  Seli©ol<?. 

Forty  styles,  Plain  op  Elegant  Cases,  1  to  12  SlopsJ 

PMICE  $80  to  $1000. 

5tru  1  nil.     Ibt  ..'  tT,4n4ittiin  rMM..^.n  ,t  llnmlin)  hftv.^  w^.rk.  .1  nut  tlw 
if"  nil  liistftiWit-nt  itf  till-  hk^hi-Bt  t,rilvr  til    lutlt, 

FIFTY-TWO   GOLD   OR  SILVER  MEDALS. 

n  w  w'-.  ks  f  i;  t:Lr^rr  iiiuuhr,  U  ta  bdicvi^U  tiinr.  UrtV.i  rvei-  l-tt-ii  Ukeii  by  A-iy  t.lU. . 

Itl  -3  liltllllir  pi^TUnl. 

More  than  Two  Hundred  and  IHfty  of  the  most  Promiiii 
Artists  and  Mr 


Itt  tfar  *'*<nhU y  hh^i-  ei T^'n  Itji  ir  w>itlvii  \*  ^m."i  y  ■  ■     t 
t'iiriiliifs  with  fiiu  i»Aiiienl«r>*  torn 

Wareriiams,  50S  Broadway,  New  York. 


,t  rtr**rtrMt#  Ma  - 


2HP 


R  O.  J^'iilfTii-,  TrtuNr  'in  Nf-rHi  VUiliaOi  t^Lr*<^^  Nrw  \  yt%. 
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DE  BOW.'S   REVIEW, 

ESTABJI-ISHISP   JAIJUABY,    ia4«. 


7VVI,  1861. 


ABL  L-UFB  OF  JULHfS  C J»AIL    BT  KAPOLBCMI  UI. 

When  a  merchant  witli.wlxoin  we  are  dealing  poeitively  as- 
sures us  that  nothing  could  ioduoe  him  to  cheat  ua,  our  aus- 
EicioDS  are  aroused,  aad  we  ti^e  partieularpaiBS  not  to  give 
im  a  chauce  to  do  30 ;  wd  so,  when  an  historian  asserts  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  divested  hixnself  of  prfnudice  in  treating  his 
sub^ect^  we  maj  prgporly  mistnist  him,  and  should  be  the  more 
careful  not  to  be  mislea  b^  his  a&cted  impartialiiy.  To  at- 
tain such  cold-blooded  disinterestednosSi  he  must  become  the 
^'  beau  ideal "  of  a  just  judge ;  a  man  without  a  heart ;  a  statue 
with  a  brain,  whose  cold  intellectual  light  shines  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  bat  transmits  no  more  heat 
than  the  reflection  from  an  icicle.  But  this  is  impossible; — 
the  author  cau  no  more  cast  off  his  human  vestments,  the  sym- 
pathies and  prejudices  which  time,  circumstance,  and  educa- 
tion, have  interwoven  with  the  very  threads  of  life,  than  Uie 
leopard  can  change  his  spots,  or  the  Ethiop  his  skin. 

Although  he  n^ay  writs  of  an  event  that  occurred  thousands 
of  years  ago,  he  can  see  it  only  from  the  standpoint  <^  llie 
present — t}m)uj{h  spectacles  colored  by  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  the  spirit  of  the  age^and  hk  own  peeuliatrities.  A 
monarchist  writing  of  Augu^uq,  would  cover  with  praise  the 
ruler  whq  had  wed  the  Csesarian  dynasty  upon  the  Boman 
people,,  and  to  it  it^butes.  the  bloasomiag  out  of  the  arts, 
sciences  and  letters,  which  had  so  long  lanffnialied,  while  the 
Bepublican  would  see  in  it,  not  an  escape  m>m  the  desperate 
tyranny  of  Syll^  but,  the  opening  of  the  gstss  to  the  horrible 
enormities  which  blacken  and  nedden  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Kero,  with  eternal  in&my«  The  slaveholoer  compoaing 
the  History  of  Sparti^  of  Athansy  of  Thessaly,  or  of  ftome, 
would  discover  i^  his  favorite  institution,  the  nc^  soil  that  had 
VOL.  I.-NO.  VL  30  — 
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nourished  the  highest  virtues  of  tlK>8e  peoples ;  the  abolitionist 
would  disoem,  and  prove  conclusively  according  to  his  no- 
tions of  logic  that  it  was  the  rank  earth,  whose  over  luxuriant 
gMvtb .  hM  ed|gr€iti4er6<l  malatiotB  d^  «oisofi#d  soti^y^and 
IckI'  to  blooiy  cRss^ilsiohA  and  tiril  wUs.      '      '. 

Walter  Scott  affords  a  striking  instance  of  a  singularly  in- 
genuous mind  warped  to  injustice  by  the  influence  of  his  sur- 
roundings. From  his  admirable  qtEialitiet  of  head  and  heart, 
we  might  have  expected,  if  from  any,  an  unbiased  History  of 
Napoleon.     His  rare  powers  of  lalJorious  research  and  keen 


qualifications  for  the  undertaking.  Having  gathered  the 
necessary  material  ^  puUio  and  private  jdoettments,  containing 
English,  French  and  European  accounts,  he  put  them  together 
and  what  did  he  produce  r  Simply  an  English  account.  He 
had  been  like  the  painter,  to  whose  diseased  vision,  red  and 
blue,  and  yellow  and  green,  all  look  red.  and  in  that  color  alone 
he  had  dipped  his  brush.  Abbott  at  a  later  day,  redressed  the 
same  subject,  but  he  saw  it  from  a  different  stand-point,  in  the 

Slow  of  a  different  li^ht  To  him,  Napoleon  is  not  a  aelfish 
eroot  marehinff  to  ffloTy  through  blood  and  tears,  but  the 
self-immolated  hero  devoting  his  life  to  France  and  humanity. 
Neither  writer  produced  a  history.  Scott's  work  reads  like 
the  speech  of  an  eloquent  and  adroit  prosecuting  attorney,  who 
generally  confesses  what  nobody  denies,  and  who  affirms 
against  the  defendant  whenever  there  is  a  doubt;  Abbott's 
aounds  like  the  mere  verbiage  of  an  advocate,  who  seeks  to 
conceal  his  ignorance  of  the  law  in  the  assurance  of  his  address, 
and  the  loudness  of  his  praise.  Scott  erred  cleverly ;  Abbott, 
stupidly  ;  neither  was  just.  • 

Every  library  abounds  with  books  of  a  similar  stamp.  Sal- 
lust's  account  of  Oatiline's  Conspiracy  has  the  air  of  a  political 
pamphlet ;  Lingard's  History  of  England  is  a  literary  missile 
a^inst  the  Protestant  religion  ;  Mac;aula7  is  accused  of  writing 
his  sketch  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  interests  and  pay  of 
a  party :  and  we  hear  now  that  some  modem  writer  is  attempt- 
ing to  clear  the  rimracter  of  Henry  VHL  ]  a  task  compared  to 
which,  it  strikes  us,  the  purification  of  the  Augean  staoles  was 
insigmficant. 

If  Henry  conM  wake  from  bis  grave — Heory,  the  vari^ated 
villain, spotted  with  every  crime;  murderer,  b^mist, sensual- 
ist and  tyrant,  how  would  sound  to  his  ears  the  tender  epi- 
thets, **  noble  martyr,^"  ** generous  enthusiast*'  and  *•  saintly 
king,"  which  will  no  doubt  be  applied.    He  would  doubt  his 
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own  identity ;  first  compose  his  coantenance  to  a  sweet  expres- 
sion— then  fly  into  a  passion,  and  hurry  to  a  drunken  reveL 
He  would  be  like  Christopher  Sly,  when  be  awoke  in  a  silken 
bed  with  obsequious  attendants  arouod  hiaa,  and  puzzled  with 
doubt  whether  ht  was  a  b^gar  or  a  lord. 

"  UpM  By  Wi  I  M  s  lord  Mked, 
Asd  not  *  tialMr,  Mr  Ckii^tophtro  8W ; 
Well,  brioi^  on  Iftdj  Uth^r  to  our  «ight, 
And  once  agilto — a  t>ol  (f  tb«  bodaDmI  ale.** 

Further  examples  are  not  necessary  to  impress  this  fact ;  that 
the  historian  cannot  throw  off  bis  prejudices  when  he  picks 
up  his  pen,  as  the  laborer  does  his  coat  when  he  picks  up  his 
spade. 

Bums  prayed  roost  poetically  that, 

"  Oh  wad  aoiDe  power  the  giftie  gie  xut. 
To  see  onreel's  as  others  see  ns  T 

but,  at  this  present  writing,  to  not  one  that  we  know  of  has 
the  boon  been  given. 

When  we  come  now  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  Napol- 
eon III.,  we  divine  at  once  what  sort  of  a  life  he  would  rnlake 
of  Cffisar.  Evidently,  we  could  not  expect  from  the  self-made 
monarch,  dictating  from  a  throne  that  be  had  seixed  with  a 
sword,  such  views  of  the  greatest  of  kings  as  we  would  from  a 
mild-mannered  parson  or  professor,  who  lives  in  a  doset,  and 
looks  out  upon  the  vast  world  with  its  boiling  passions  and 
bloody  revolutions  only  tiirough  its  window. 

From  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  calm  recesses  of  Rugby,  and  Dr. 
Antbon  at  Columbia,  we  have  sober  moralizing,  on  the  sin  and 
vanity  of  ambition,  and  to  them  the  story  of  Caesar  is  that  of  a 
base  usurper,  erushing  his  country's  freedom  for  his  own  self- 
ish purposes,  and  meeting  at  the  hands  of  a  patriot — a  fate  ha 
most  fully  deserved  ;  from  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  daring  and 
dauntless  Emperor,  we  have  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  on  the 
splendor  and  privileges  of  ffenius,  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
grand  aspirations  of  him,  whose  name  is  consecrated  as  the 
proudest  epitnet  of  a  king,  and  contemptuous  pity  for  those 
short-sighted  conspiratoi-s,  who  cut  off  his  illustrious  career. 

NapoleoA  had  two  obiects  in  view  in  writing  the  history : 
to  be  elected  to  fill  a  qhair  in  the  Academy,  as  his  uncle  did, 
and  to  strengthen  his  dynasty  upon  the  throne  of  France  by  an 
historical  parallel,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  CseMsar  and  Au- 
gustus to  the  welfare  of  me  Bomaas.  and  by  comparison,  the 
necessity  of  Napoleon  L,  and  himself,  to  toe  wel&re  of  the 
French.  He  has  pot  attempted  to  disguise  his  diplomacy,  and 
to  make  it  appear  that  bis  work  is  purely  a  cksaic  essay  ;  but 
announces  in  his  introduotion,  that  his  aim  is  to  prove  '^that 
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when  Providence  raises  up  such  men  as  Csesar,  Charlemagne 
and  NapoleoBv  it  is  to  trace  otft  to  peoples  the  path  tbej  ought 
to  follow ;  to  slamp  with  their  flenios  a  sew  era,  and  to  accom- 
plish in  «  few  ysars,  the  wotk  of  manjr  •eutaries."  Thus 
openly  he  declares  hiaMelf  the  clnyD|>>on  of  Oesar ;  and,  cer- 
tainly it  is  more  manly  and  uigeaii9iia(  to  ttobare  to  the  world 
under  what  infiuenoes  of  prep<igDoaoion  -and  interest  the  author 
writes,  than  to  cloak  dupUdty  (as  most  historians  do)  under  a 
pretended  impartiality. 

It  was  indeed  a  bold  literary  adventure  of  Napoleon,  to  ad- 
vance political  ideas  in  the  garb  of  history ;  and  as  men  are  as 
prone  to  imitate  the  ways  of  sovereigns,  as  the  ladies  do  the  para- 
sols and  bonnets  of  queens,  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  fashionable 
to  write  party  pamphlets,  under  the  title  of  biog^raphies  of  men, 
who  apparently  have  no  more  to  do  with  present  concerns  than 
men  in  the  moon.  The  novel  has  long  since  subeerved  this 
purpose.  Under  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  it  was 
employed  to  amuse  by  witty  and  humorous  sketches  of  men 
ana  manners ;  in  the  hands  of  Scott,  it  became  the  medium  of 
historical  and  moral  instruction  ;  atid  then^  by  a  clAss  oT  minOr 
litterateurs,  it  was  used  to  convey  arMments  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  ranginff  from  politics  to  religion.  If  a  military  cam- 
paign was  to  be  criticised;  if  the  law  of  supply  and  (femand 
was  to  be  discussed ;  or,  if  reli^ous  tenets  were  to  be  advoca- 
ted, the  author  wrapped  up  his  notions  in  a  romance,  and  in 
this  shape  hurled  them  at  his  opponent  To  nse  history  in  this 
wise  will,  no  doubt,  become  popular,  and  althoagh  it  may  seem 
a  degradation  of  so  noble  a  science  to  employ  it  for  partisaa 
designs,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  tend  to  elicit  th6  truth, 
rather  than  to  pervert  it ;  just  as  the  merits  of  a  case  in  court 
are  best  arrived  at  by  a  jury  when  there  is  aWe  counsel  on  each 
side^  placing  the  facts  respectively  in  the  most  fevorable  and 
most  un&vorable  attitudes. 

The  Emperor  has  already  found,  that  in  attaining  his  "  blush- 
ing honorr*  as  an  author,  he  has  made  also  foi^imself  a  new 
vexation.  Such  are  the  annoyances  mi^ed  witn  the  glories  of 
majesty ;  if  a  nosegay  is  o^red  him,  he  must  beware  kst  he  in- 
hale peri\ime  and  death  together;  if  a  seat  is  offered  him  at  a 
ffite,  he  must  beware  lest  there  be  a  bomb-shell  under  it ;  and 
now,  let  him  beware  how  he  seek  recreation  in  the  history  of 
an  ancient  hero,  lest  while  shaking  hits  tides  over  some  witty 
saying,  he  discover  that  he  has  been  laughing  at  a  covert  tetire 
on  himself.  The  eritfcs  were  of  course  deputed  when  they 
heard  that  such  a  royal  morsel  as  this  life  of  cSesar  was  in  store 
for  them ;  and  its  p«^  were  scarcely  dfy,  ere  they  rushed  in 
to  tear  it  to  pieces  like  a  pack  of  half^famished  curs.    It  was 
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indeed,  a  dainty  bit ;  for  when  one  is  not  an  emperor  or  an.em- 
peror's  favorite,  nothing  can  be  so  charming  as  to  find  an  op- 
portunity, to  make  light  of  somebody  who  is*  In  this  feeling 
of  derogation  we  do  act  participate ;  the  world  shoul^  look 
with  peculiax  fa^;or  oi^the  labors  of  those  upon  whose  mdos- 
try  and  wisdom  so  much  Iiam)iness  depends ;  who  are  haras- 
sed by  unnumbered  cares;  who  can  aobrd  to  be  idle,  and  are 
surrounded  by  such  strong  temptaUona  But,  Kapoleon's  work 
does  not  ne^d.  such  charity ;  it  would  haite  done  credit  to  the 

1>rofes8ed  student)  who  has  nothing  to  divide  his  attention  with 
etters ;  and  wW^oever  is  induced  to  commence  it  from  curi- 
E,  will  continue  it  for  pleasure;  and,  however  he  may  re- 
the  views  it  expresses,  must  confess  at  least,  that  ^y 
heefi  ably  nviintained*   ^ 

Let  it  not  be  presumed  from  ajiy  previous  remark,  that  the 
Emi>erbr  ffives  ua  only  a  one  sidea  picture^of  Cnsar ;  &r  from 
it ;  ne  has  been  as  careful  to  present  the  evidenoes  against  him, 
as  those  in  his  favor ;  he  has  only  openly  confessed  his  parti- 
ality and  his  individual  interest,  m  order  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  see  the  fSEiots  stated,  with  a  view  to  give  strength  to  his 
predilections. 

"  ]ph^  Ifistomn,'^^  s^j»  Macaulay,  ^'should  present  a  picture 
of  the  tim^  in  miniature."  Napoleon  goes  ftirtJ^er.  '^  The 
historian/'  says  be,  ''  should  be  more  than  a  painter ;  he  ought, 
like  the  geologiat,  who  explains  the  phenomeua  of  the  globe, 
to  unfol^  the  secret  transformation  of  societies." 

Neither  de^nitlonis  perfect;  the  historian,  we  think,  should 
combing  the  finest  powers  x>£  th^  artist,  the  tqpo^phical  en- 
gUBi^r^  and,  the  g)^lo^t  Like  the  first,  he  sbpuld  give  us  on 
canvass  ^  landscape  view  of  his  subject;  like  tha topographer, 
heBbouid  map  it  off  showing  the  apjp;les,  distances,  fiuu^nsions, 
depressions  and  elevations  devoid  of  color ;  and  like  the  geolo- 
gst,  ^e  should  expose  the  sub-soil  and  unbairethe  under-strata. 
We  should  tiip^  have  the  nicturesque  effects  of  events ;  their 
bearings  on  e^h  othe^  ana  the  causes  from  which  they  sev- 
erally had  origin. 

As  yet,  only  To).  I  of  Cbesar's  biograpby  has  appeared  in 
this  country ;  and  that  traces  his  li&  no  furiner  than  to  his  de- 

Earture  from  Rome  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Qaul ; 
ut,  even  from  this  we  can  readily  anticipate  what  will  be  the 
character  of  the  rest,  and  fbrm  an  etttimate  of  Che  style  of  the 
Emperor,  Over  200  pages  of  the  850  we  have,  are  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Koman  Government  and  society,  from  the 
time  of  th&  Kings  to  the  fall  of  the  Bepublic  So  air,  at  leasts 
it  is  less  narrative  tl\^n  essay ;  more  map  than  pieture ;  more 
geological  chart,  than  either ;  that  is,  more  an  exposition  of  the 
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causes  and  relations  of  erents  than  descriptions  of  events  them- 
selves. 

The  Emperor  discloses  many  fine  qualities  as  a  composer  of 
histor}^  deep  research  into  the  ancient  classics;  care  a&d  pre- 
cision in  weighing  testimony,  and  a  5tj/4e,  terse,  nervous,  con- 
densed, and  never  ambiguous.  It  is  rare  that  a  book  is  met 
with  containing,  in  such  narrow  space,  so  much  and  such  well- 
arranged  information.  Its  author  writes  from  a  mind  familiar- 
ized by  lon^  stud/,  not  only  with  &cts  and  dates,  but  also  with 
the  spirit  of  laws,  manners,  customs,  politics,  literature,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people ;  and  he  discusses  and  explains,  with  the  easy 
grace  of  one  who  has  breathed  the  atmosphere  ot  Boman 
society ;  has  sat  in  the  senate ;  looked  on  in  the  Ibrum ;  chatted 
with  the  people  at  their  homes,  and  on  th^street-comen,  and 
been  privy  to  the  schemes  of  politicians  and  conspirators.  This 
is  indeed,  high  merit ;  that  a  work  bear  evidence  l^iat  it  was 
carefully  elaTOrated  by  light  of  the  lamp ;  while  no  pSUmtry  or 
stiffness  betrays  the  scent  ot'the  oil. 

The  chapter  on  the  Consular  Bepublic,  contains  a  lucid  ex- 
position of  the  political  contests  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  and  shows  how  under  covf r  of  law  the  ruling  caste 
exercised  its  oppressions.  The  aristocracy,  tenacious  of  their 
privileges,  yet  incessantly  pressed  hj  the  clamors  of  the  people, 
resorted  to  every  artifice  to  maintain  their  superiority,  ana,  at 
the  same  time,  to  sooth  the  angry  tempor  of  the  ottiragtd  masses. 
The  Plebeians  aspired  to  all  the  offices  of  Stale :  the  Tribune- 
ship  was  granted  ;  then  they  wanted  the  Consulship ;  finally, 
that  also  was  conceded;  but,  mark  the  artful  manner  in  whidi 
it  was  divested  of  its  most  desirable  incidents  and  ornaments. 
New  offices  were  erected  and  monopolized  by  Ae  nobility; 
Patricians  were  appointed  Questors,  with  charge  of  the  mili- 
tarjr  chest ;  Censors,  to  take  the  census  and  hold  the  purse- 
stnngs;  P^ractors,  having  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  ciril  aftairs, 
and  Ourule  Ediles.  presiding  over  games  and  superintend- 
ing the  public  buiidmojs.  TRius,  by  wily  statesmanship,  the 
names  of  power  went  to  the  people,  while  j)OW^r  itself  sapped 
back  to  the  Aristocracy  like  a  snake,  leaving  in  their  hands 
only  its  cast-off  skin.  The  reflections  of  Napoleon  on  this  state 
of  affairs  are  worthy  of  note :    • 

<"  It  k  aot  lifedeadaiAjlttit  IbrtiM  appracts^B  or  tb»  •teta«r  soile^ 
thoroi^y  its  Uwt,  >iU  w«BiMlilM  Uke  iate  wiidtftkm  i>M  iwfmom  of 
the  inaiiii«r8  of  the  people.  The  lewi  proclaimed  e^qaHty  and  l»>«rtT,  hut 
the  manners  left  the  hotiors  and  preponderance  to  the  upper  clata.  Ae  ad- 
miMloo  to  place,  was  so  longer  forbidden  to  the  PMelsna,  but  tbe  eleedoo 
almoet  ahrajs  kept  tham  firan  it. 

Durlne  ffity-nme  year8»264  military  tribnnea  re|>Uoed  the  CoMola^aadof 
this  nnmber,  only  eighteen  were  Pleheians;  although  theee  latter  might  be  can- 
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riage  batwMm  Hm  twe-wdM  W  1mm  MQ^plAoad  ob  a  ft>otliig  of  eqnaUty,  and 
yet  ia  456,  the  pi«j«di40i  ci  oMte  w«r«  Cur  from  Miif  doferayod,  ai  wo  loon 
from  ftlM  UHory  of  tiM  ^rtfliU»  VtMlala,  iMrrioA  to  tke  PUbolM  TolomdM, 
whom  the  matrons  droTe  away  from  uie  templt  ^  ^wdlMlNi  jMMrMai  The  laws 
protaetdd  liberty,  favt  tiMgr  wero  varaly  txeooted.  .  .  .  The  righl  of  admlMion 
in  the  Senate  was  acknowledged  tn  principle,  yet  no  OM  ootid  enter  it  withont 
haviiigoUainadadecreealtbeCeMor,ore»eripiiadai)uiatimaililfMy  tkw^n 
ahnoit  ahray^roearrad  t»  ^  ArUtoQgacy.  TheJaw  whMiMiriMdallaMMi 
amongst  the  Oeaeora  rtmalned  ahnoft  Always  in  abeyanci^  and  to  become  Cen- 
sor, it  was  fsneraUy  necessary  to  have  been  Consul  AH  oAces  ongM  to 
beawmsl,aKl  yet  tke  TriboMS  aa  irett^  the  Oensnls,  oblalMd  their  re-elte- 
^tt  several  tiiMsataheciiiteiiiaK  .,  .  The  Hfisaotf  the  sltiiini  werapretoc^d 


by  the  law%  but  inMIo  apiBioii  remained  powerlsss  at  ths  aisassiasiioo  of  those 
who  bad  ioearrod  the  haired  of  the  Senate ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  the  Con- 
snl  Vfltorias  PabUeoi^  the  Tiolslit  death  ol  tho  IVibuM  OeKiolB^  and  of  te 
rich  Hebtiany  8yinsMaliii%  wof  anlijsatt  ol  tsftgkm^" 

From  so  brief  an  extract,  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  work — to  be  eppreeiated,  it  mast  be  studied ;  but  eyen  tbis 
fragment  may  ^rve  at  a  specipieOf  aud  afTord  an  indication  of 
the  whole.  Hit  object  here  ia  to  show,  how  a  tyrannical  op- 
pression of  a  people  maj  be  exercised,  under  the  guise  of  laws 
most  wholesome  and  juat ;  and  bow  no  ffoyemment  folftlls  its 
purposes,  unless  the  people  are  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  and 
tha^  unless  public  sentiment  stands  guard  with  a  naked  sword 
oyer  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  most  enlightened  doctrines 
may  be  ^peryerted  to  the  most  iniquitous  en<&.  Such  wa3  the 
corruption  of  Boman  wcietj  at  this  period,  that  an  arrogant 
obgansbj  ruled  Irith  relentless  selfishness,  Under  profession  of 
the  inost  liberal  prinqples.    In  Rome,  tiiere  weie  indeed,    ^ 

"LawaivalliMlfei^ 
Bat  teltaso  oosnteaanoed,  H^atthe  stvoMT  ttatataa 
Stood  b^  tbeAirlbita  in  abacbev-shop^ 
As  moeh  in  *oek  aa  mark.* 


We  may  apprMiate  how  Bomaa  liberty  was  down-trodden 
under  the  KepubUoi  by  imagiaing  whal  i^  stata  of  society 
would  exist  in  our  own  eouutiy  if  BapubUoam  principles  ceased 
to  Hye  in  the  heartf  of  the  peMle.  .  To  what  would  it  amount, 
that  the  loflEy  i>rinciples  of  ^*  Magna  Cbarta''  engrafted 
upon  our  ConatitutioQ,  that^  to  what  would  amount  the 
declarations  thai  no  maA  shall  be  affected  in  bia  proper^,  his 
liberlf,  or  bis  pemon,  but  by  ^^  unanimous  oonsent  of  ^welye 
of  his  neighboES  and  equals^  if  those  in  jKmer  could  hurry  off 
ao  ofEender  to  «  dungeon  without  arocmna  the  indignation  of 
the  nation  t  To  whal  wf  uld  amoant  the  pnuoiple  that  a  man's 
house  is  fafs  eastie^.and  shall  be  free  &om  search,  but  by  due 
course  of  law;  if  any  petty  oflsial  could  frosa  tbs  threshold 
with  impunity ;  to  what  would  amount  the  noUe  sentiments 
concerning  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
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Uod  had  become  ,iMcli  ^laTes  fii  tfetej;;  tlfa  U;(fi5(  ,Wlflia4^  le- 


and  their  bands  m  itmt  lupa 

Plainly,  the  elevation  of  pnllUt  sentjnjeitt  fa  tile  NonjHj  flotfiSBT- 
YitoroffireaiaJEtiM^s^     '.   „   .l^.TW.    , < 

Laws  flM^  bs'-Mgrav^  on^  hmm^  mMmi^m^t -omlmimmnj 
cat  in  stope,  and  known  b}^bean  br  tbi^tArtMrair  hithemiwto ; 
ba(  if  Uietf  /q;»ritbe  not  b^Qog  ip  jpollie^  of  meii,  ^|4!t!|M^l* 
inff  in  tbeir  vma^^thay  are  ns  dead-aa  kTM^Mlbf^  WM^aood. 

The  Constitution  wenid  be  oirty  a  hoHow  maelMiy,  it  wcnld 
OQDtttn  onlj  the  rotten  Qofpse  of  llbeJlyj'its  yftol  tpij(i\1lQd ; 
and  soon  the  dry  Ixmea  of  lLdp9iij]kmi»a^w 
where  once  had  stood  its  erect  and  vigorous  form,  glowing  with 
beauty,  and  rejoicing  in  it&  strength. 

It  wa3  disregard  for  law,  that  disardered  Rortan  society ; 
that  occasioned  fre<juent  btbits ;  *that  btiflded  ne#  institntiona, 
and  tberi  underniiried  them ;  that  bh)ke  "hXl  bonds  of  honor,  all 
ties  of  loyalty,  ahd'that  fiflally  convertdd  might  Into  rf^t,  and 
made  it  the  duty  of  whosoever  <k)uld,  to  erifbfce  order,  rtfpreas 
passion  and  administer  tliat  jtistide  wWch'couM  only  be  insured 
Dy  despotic  u^  of  arms.  For  ("hat  glorioufi  work^  Cfesar  wus 
destined. 

In  the  iu5count  Of  the  conquept  6F  Italy  by  ftoiiid 'thfe  Snnpe- 
por  feets  forth  in  k  perspicuous  biannerj'tne  j^erohs  jxJjKifey 
which  gave  ro6t  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  bf  the  Homan  Peo- 
ple; And  in  this  discussion  whkt  is  tdost  pleasing — more  than 
the  close  argMMftt^  the-  dear  style  and  the  halo  of  eloc^uence 
which  is  thrown  aromtd  jgalfant  tmd  gewwKis  deeds,  is  the 
quick  appreciation  evlncea  of  tie  8U|periot  lilflti^ce  of  piag. 
nanimity,  over  selfishness;  clemency  over  ferocity,  and  of  open- 
hearted  oonMaMe  o^er  surtiMlaDoe  and  ithaidatkHi.  As 
soon  as  a  people  T^elded  to  ttie  Roman  armi^  one  tilings  was 
reqmred :  *^  JmJuMem  ftrpuh  tkmwni  apwifer  Mimervot^y 
(They  c^dll  loydly  acknowledge  1b^  «upNttmey  of  the  Ro- 
man oeople.)-  That  d&fi^  Rome  w^  tmheaKB  at  the  obti- 
()Qerea,  by'  admiMn^  Ibem  to  the  pri wlegia  '<»f  Rdman^'iwt- 
iaensUp.  .  Ko*  goading  Yealridticww ;  fi^iMNnli;-  fie^  tthites. 
The  Roman  aoldier  shook  handi  •^ith-"M«.  AdveMiTir  at 
the  end  of  the  baittle,  and  %he  Retnaa'peMl^  webemea  the 
oonquerei  as  atliea  -  fliua,  «he  t^onimliiilt  h€t  m^mito  kilo 
flfiends,  not  by  anbdfiing  tfaeitt  «t  OMe  t^  ikm  mmt  la^*«bui  kj 
causing  then>  teenier  SMle by  little^  aikl'iB  dilfeteBt^egreeainto 
the  great  BoinM  Cunily.  ^Of  one  city  she  milteat Widtif ; 
-on  atiother,  i^eottfehs'Mie  tfgh%^  Kvmi^'Qnd^rtfae<|iririttiry 
law;  to  thiaone^  thetigfat  of  suffrage^,  to  that,  p^rmiMfcmto 
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live  under  il^  own  gdi^^tjfifgent'.*'  ThuS^tUe  interest  and  the 
glory  of  the  conquerors  an3  conquered  became  identical ;  and 
in  a  brief  tim'e,  iie'wlio  had  cfx)dded  spenaB  with  the  Roman  in 
battle,  was  htmself  refcnoing  in  the  grand  boftst,  "^  Oim$  JSo" 
matius  Sum.'* 

Upon  these  broad  and  eblightened  princrpka^  aros^  the  iplen- 
did  ftlbrie  of  Bonian  liberty^  and,  it  tras  only  when  oruelty, 
crafty  ototiing,''arid  the  nnscrupulous  ambition  of  plaoe,  power 
and  wealth,  topped  the  fondamente  of  the  noble  structure,  that 
the  dpphreflsed  and  tyrant^dden  fugitives  found  refuge  in  the 
geninfe  of  a  Oesiar. 

After  these  discussions  of  Roman  polioy,  and  a  description  of 
the  countries  and  people  adjoining  tiie  Romans  and  ilffecting 
theit  cirlfiieation,  he  commences  Omar's  biogi^phy.  Of  Rotoan 
History,  preceding  Caesar's  appearance  in  the  political  and 
military  areila;  he  has  made  a  pediestal  for  Ososar  to  stand  opon, 
and  we  now  behold  raised  to  the  ehiinence  he  has  prepared,  the 
coloesai  figore  of  his  hero. 

His  introduction  ib  an  epitome  of  his  views  on  Caesar,  ex* 
jA^ssed  in  general  remains  on  genius.   The  entire  introduction  . 
IS  worthy  of  imiertion.    Seldom  do  so  many  pages  dontain 
so  mudi  pith.    Our  space  permits  only  this  :  .    ^ 

"  Whm  mdnor^wury  Ibeta  «tt6tt  %n  iMBiaeiit  geaUig*  what  is  ai»r»  oontrlury 
togoodBopie,  than  tQ  aaeribe  to  bim  all  ^e  paa^ioiM  and  B^timaotf  of  nedioc- 
riW  T  What  more  erroDoous  thhu  not  lo  roeognize  the  pre'eminence  of  these 
pmiWed  beings,  who  appear  fn  )iistory  from  time  to  tfaae,  Hke  huninons  bea- 
coDS,  ABlpatiiig  tae  daiicaes*  of  their  epioh,  md  throwiiig  liglK  into  tl^ftitere  ? 


Intl. 

TeotBoanj  bt^fljAmafind  k^eaaier  Co  lawcr  tieaof  ^eitaitbM  with  agenarona 
iaspicatloiv  to  rtdse  them  to  their  due  height,  by  p^etraUi^  th«ir  vast  deigns. 
...  By  what  sign  are  we  to  recognize  a  man's  greatne^  7  By  the  empire  of 
his  ideas,  when  his  principles  or  systems  triumph  In  ablta  of  his  death  or  defeat. 
UttsDtitiiiMi  the  »o<s<Uyto of  ij^iam te annriye  deatraetion,  and  to  4atend 
its  enpir^  over  fnturssice^eiiuons  T  Oaaac  disi^pqarad.  and  his  iaftueaoa  mre- 
don4nates  stul  laore,  Uiai^  daring  his  nfs.  Cicero,  his  adversary,  is  competed 
to  txMm :  '*  AH  tlfe  acta  of  G«Sar,  his  writings,  his  words,  his  promises,  his 
thdoghtit  haw  AKre foma  rfnas his daatb,  (ban  if  he w«b  sOU  alhre.  Foragea 
it  iiaa  ^eapigh  to  tall  the  woakl  that  aqoh  was  ;tbe  wiH  of  Cesar  ior  the 
world  to  obey  it.  ...  In  Uci,  neither  tha.  murder  of  C>esar,  nor  t^e  cap- 
titity  01  81  Helena,  have  befen  'able  to  destroy  irrevocably,  Iwo  popular 
catrias  afOiHitoWu  hy  a  'league  irhloh  HtMmi.  itself  under  the  auelt  of 
lUMftf.    fikratoa,  byalayii^'  OaMV,  ptangeif  Bona  Into  tiia  bmroia  of  eivil 

itus,  but  be  rendered  possible 

i(pleott  bv  confederated  Europe, 

[  pretcaCiai^  the  Empire  from  being  resn^dtatM ; 

and,  narsTtllalate^  how  fiur  ava  we  from  taa  great  qaeationa-  solriMi,  the  ^asslona 

cahned,      -  -     -  ,      .     ^    .  « 

Thus, 
Helena; 


war ;  he  d^^  pat  jMYm^  ^  relga  »f  Anwtus.  but  be 
tbo3e  of  Nero  aod  Caligula.  The  ostracism  of  Nappleon  bv  co 
iMis  been  no  more  iuodSssM  In  pfetcoiiBi^  the  Empire  ft^  1 

i  narsTtllalate^  how  far  ava  we  from  taa  great  qaeationa-  sdrikd,  the  passlbna 
med,  m4  U&t^tfi  9$^a0w^o^spl^w.  to  weqple.  uadar  the  first  i£mpW 
Thus,  every  day  since  1816,  hat  justified  tne  prophecy  of  the  captive  of  St. 
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**  How  mny  ttrqapilfit  l^ov  wvoh  bWod,  Iwv  bioj  yean  wffl  it  not  reqdre 
to  realixd  th«  good ImteBded to  do  J6r  — ni'lnd  V 

In  thia  we  see  the  coming  of  Gsdsar  foieBhadowed,  and  we  see, 
moreover,  that  this  book  oontains  the  political  biography  of 
Napoleon,  under  the  name  of  Cedsar ;  ana  an  autobiography  of 
Napoleon  III.  under  the  name  of  Augustua.  The  Emperor 
has  simply  drawn  the  likenen  of  his  IJncle,  and  himself  and 
written  under  them  "  Cssar'^  and  ^*  Augustus ;"  but  as  they  are 
real  likenesses,  as  y^^  think,  and  not  a  fancy  sketch,  we  have 
naught  to  say  against  them.  It  is  not  the  general  fault  of  ar- 
tists when  they  look  in  the  glass  and  draw  themselves  to  do 
injustice  to  their  beau^ — and  it  is  not  a  fault  in  Napoleon. 
He  has,  however,  adhered  to  outlines  and  features,  and  if  he  has 
not  been  particular  to  give  prominence  to  tlie  wrinkly  and 
has  been  particular  so  to  arrrange  his  hair,  as  not  to  show  his 
baWaess;  now  can  we  blame  him  ?    Whf»  wouldn't? 

The  admiration  which  the  Emperor  expresses  for  great  men, 
and  a  sympathy  with  their  ambition,  is  a  aentiracftitwnich  must 
be  joined  in,  bv  generous  minds  all  over  the  world.  The  truly 
great  hero,  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  providence  to  man ;  and 
«we  look  up  to  him  with  feelings  of  reverence  less  ardent,  only 
than  those  we  feel  for  his  niaker.  Let  us  be  sure,  however, 
that  he  is  a  hero — that  he  is  not  a  concoction  of  self-conceit 
and  popular  adulation,  tricked  out  in  flimsy  hypooracy — a 
gildea  nothing,  a  sham,  an  imposition.  When  we  nave  really 
a.  great  soul  amongst  us,  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply  the 
rules  which  W0  apply  to  ^  keweni  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."  Bulee  are  mad^  for  common  mortals,  and  geniuses  are 
rare  exceptions.  Ve  cannot  w^igh  a  diamond  on  the  same 
scales  with  a  bundle  of  hay ;  and  though  we  may  measure  cal* 
ico  with  a  rftrd-sttek,  and  baooa  by  pomid  weight ;  when  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  is  to  be  cakulalea,  other  instruments  must 
be  called  into  reauisiiion. 

When  we  fina .  a  man  invei^ing  a«io8t  ambttioii,  it  may 
generally  be  concluded,  havinc;  in  himself  none  of  the  virtues 
which  are  kin  to  gjeatness,  a^  ^  deUghted  if  he  find  in  the 
great,  something  ainn  •  to  his  Uttleness,  and  be  ohuekles  with 
satisfaction  when  he  ^inks  he  has  found  the  spot  on  the  sun. 

St  Pierre  in  his  stn4ies  of  nature,  is  fierce  agailisl  ambitioti. 
But  nciark  in  what  elaborate  aentances,  and  in  what  rareiigures 
he  has  coutehed  his  enmity.  The  very  thiu  that  he  affects  to 
despise,  glares  oat  fn  the  studied  phrase  of  aentiD<£stion.  Dis- 
^  appointed  aspirants  ai^  t^rita^  too  grovelling  even  to  aspire, 
are  the  assailants  of  ambition.  Woolsay  ^  sooqding  all  the 
d^)ths  and  shoals  of  honor,"  thinks  ambition  a  finetUnff ;  bilt 
Woolsey,  the  discarded  favorite  (X  Henry ;  "  bis  high-blown 
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pride  at  last  broke  under  hioi,''  sayt  most  aoleninly ;  ^^  Orom- 
well,  I  charfl^  tbee  flii>0  awaj  ambition." 

He  himflelf  hadn^  thoogbt  of  fiinging  it  away,  UDtil  it  had 
flang  him  away.  Tliose  who  continually  seek  to  belittle 
great  men,  are  moat  generally  those  whoy  unable  themselves  to 
rear  a  temple,  have  the  mean  ambition  to  acquire  notice,  by 
pulling  one  down. 

It  is  not  attempted  bv  the  Emperor,  to  show  that  Oiesar  was 
not  ambitious ;  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  more  honoi-  for  it ; 
because,  be  sought  eoverei^ty  not  as  an  end  to  selfish  designs, 
but  as  the  means  of  elevating  a  down^trodden  pe<^e. 

Napoleon  is  not  the  first  cliampioB  of  the  great  dictator.  De 
Qaincy  long  ago,  dashed  into  the  Kst,  lanoe  in  band^  and  boldly 
asserted  the  purity  of  Cffisar  from  the  charge  of  being  an  usur^ 
per;  he  (Sfifers  with  Napoleon  ib  some  points,  but  they  are 
not  material ;  ob  to  his  general  charatcer,  they  uHer  but  0!:ie 
opinion. 

The  debated  points  are  approached  fairly  hj  the  Emperor. 
If  he  asserts  that  Oiesar  was  the  defeader  of  bw,  rather  than 
desiring  arbitrary  power,  and  that  he  did  not  seiae  the  throne 
until  it  was  dear,  tnat  tbe  issue  was  between  two  parties ;  each 
seeking  to  mono(x>liae  it ;  be  gives  us  calmly  ana  clearly,  his 
reasons  for  so  tmnkiftg.  When,  too,  he  hais  proven  certain 
facts  in  favor  of  Ciesar,  be  does  not  assume  more.  It  is  admit- 
ted, and  is  doubtless  true,  that  Ceasar  was  in  moral&  no  better 
than  fashionable  Roman  Senators  in  those  days  (or  fashionable 
Congressmen  in  these).  But,  where  all  were  dissipated,  he 
alone  retained  his  sense  of  justice,  aud  his  integrity ;  and  na- 
ture otherwise  had  endowed  as  a  king,  with  the  grandest 
powers  of  intellect  and  will,  that  mortal  ever  wielded. 

True,  Cessar  was  criven  to  worldly  pleasures.  He  gave  mag- 
nificent feasts;  he  borrowed  nsoney  and  forgot  to  pay,*  he 
wore  the  finest  garments ;  dressed  hie  hair  artistically ;  en- 
tertained the  people  at  gladiatorial  spectacles  of  men  fighting 
with  beasts ;  and  worse  iban  this,  no  doubt,  bought  votes  at 
elections.  But  let  this  be  remembered,  that  at  that  time  there 
was  a  regular  brokerage  in  votes,  and  these  were  sold  by  agents 
lust  as  theatre  tickets  are  sold  now.  It  was  of  coarse  wrong, 
but  looked  upon  in  Bome,  more  as  a  dissipation,  than  a  crime. 
In  Sparta,  at  one  time  it  was  thought  a  Tirtue  to  steal,  pro- 
yidea  you  were  not  caught  at  it ;  at  ttome,  this  corrnption  was 
practised  by  all  classes,  and  nobody  thought  it  wrong,  except 
those  who  caught  their  opponent  indulging  in  it. 

In  France,  the  theatres  are  open  on  Sunday;  it  would 
certainly  not  be  as  wrong^fbr  a  n^n  to  kiss  his  wife  there  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  once  in  saintly  New-England.    So  in 
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Borne,  this  vioe  was  tolerated,  a.Qd  Gaeaar  beiog  there,  did  as 
Borne  did ;  that  is  the  whole  matter.  The  faults  fb.aud  io  CeB- 
sar's  character,  might  be  foand  ia  almost  aoj  coiitemporarj 
politician ;  his  virtues  of  head  and  heart,  were  his  alone,  and 
not  one  can  be  comp^d  to  Urn  in  courage,  magnauimitj, 
clemency,  natural  abihties,  or  attainments. 

When  we  compare  Caesar's  conduct  in  triumph  to  that  of 
SjUa,  who  had  seiBed  the  reigns  bot  twenty  years  before^  it 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  from  the  same  people,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  in  time,  there  should  have  sprui^  up  men  so 
utterly  dissimilar.  In  comparison,  Sylla  Iooks  like  a  demon 
and  CJaesar  like  a  denxi-god. 

The  ghastly  ferocity  exhibited  bjr  the  contending  factions  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  surpass  conception^  and  Sylla  m  triumph, 
seems  the  incarnation  of  the  fierce  passions  of  every  beast  and 
reptile.  His  rule  was  like  that  of  the  infernal  triumvirate, 
Danton,  Marat  and  Robespierre,  in  France.  It  was  the  grim 
boast  of  Sylla,  that  he  would  never  spare  4bl  enemy;  and t^e 
torch  to  the  dwelling,  and.  the  dagger  to  the  heart,  was  the 
essence  of  his  policy.  The  Senators  who  had  favored  Marius, 
were  slaughtered ;  towns  were  pillaged,  burned,  and  prisoners, 
including  women  apd  children,  put  tp  the  sword. 

Murder  became  a  fashionable  indulgence  and  a  fine  art  If 
a  particular  luxurious  scene  was  desired,  tiie  victims  were  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  and  then  massacred  for  entertainment  Qn 
one  occasion  while  Bylla  was  eonferring  with  the  Senaix^^, 
cries  of  psdn  were  heard.  Some  of  the  Senators  arose  in  alacm. 
^*  Be  seated,^'  said  Sylla,  in  pleasfint  nonchalanoe,  **  it  is  Qoly 
some  wretches  being  punishad  by  my  order.''  Six  thousand 
Samnite  prisoners  were  being  butchered. 

Sylla'a  fertile  villainy  invented  proscription  and  conflsd^tion ; 
and  his  parti^ns  reveUed  in  the  wealth  of  sequfsstrated  goods, 
while  the  real  owner  was  banished  a  pauper«  To.  express  the 
slightest  sympathy  was  to  be  a  traitor,  ana  to  become,  a  mar^r. 
Under  his  atrodons  despotism,  peace  came,  but  no  pacification. 
Rome  held  but  two.elafisea;  the  SyUaites,  revelling  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  ill-gotten  gain;  and  Maruisites,  gt^ashing  their 
teeth  in  silence,  living  in  squalid  misery  and  burning  for  re- 
venge. ,    . 

At  this  time  Ceeear,  nephew  of  Marius,  was  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  but  he  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the  revolution.  But  be 
was  kin  of  Marius,  and  Sylla  struck  with  the  loftiness  of  his.  beitr- 
ing  and  the  reputed  brilliance  of  his  talents,  saw  in  him  a  spirit 
{hat  might  be  dangerous.  He  demanded  him  to  divorce  bis 
wife,  offensive  to  him  because  a  niece  of  Marius.  Caesar  re- 
fused, and  had  soon  to  flee  for  life.^  Sylla  deprived  him  of  his 
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ErieBthood ;  intervention  of  friends  stayed  further  persecution, 
ut  Sylla  yielded  reluctantly,  **  for  ^  Add  he.  "  there  are  many 
Mariuses  in  this  yountf  man."  Napoleon  adds  to  this ;  "  Sylm 
had' jtrdged  rightly,  Man^  Mariuses  in  efTect  had  met  together 
in  OeBsar  J  Manns' the  grekt  Captain, 'but  with  a  larger  military 
genins ;  MarTus  the  enemy  of  the  oligarchy,  but  without  hatred, 
and  Without  fcruelty ;  Marios,  in  a  word  no  longer  the  man  of  a 
faction,  but  the  man  of  his  age." 

At  the  age  of  twenty  -  six,  OteBar  returned  to  Borne  after 
spending  the  time  intiet-rehing  from  his  persecution  by  Sylla, 
as  an  attendant  \6  Minucius,  in  the  Mithndatic  wai*,  and,  culti- 
vating himself  ih  oratory  atid  literature.  He  became  at  once 
an  energetic  public  man.  and  the  champion  of  the  people.  He 
was  soon  made  Pontiff,  then  Military  Tribune;  at  thirty-two, 
Questor ;  at  thirtj-five,  Curule  Edile,'  and  at  thirty-seven,  be- 
came CJons'ul,  and  m  the  same  year,  Grand  P6ntiff. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  De  Quincy 
remarks  that, '"it  is  familiarly  known  that  be  was  pretty  deeply 
engaged  in  this  oon^iracy,"''  and  quotes  as  incontrovertible 
evidence,  the  remark  of  Suetonius,  "  Niminattia  inter  socios 
CattUiKB.^  Kapoleon  takes  opposite  ground,  and  we  believe 
the  stronger,  ihotigh  from  this  distance,  and  with  the  meagre 
sources  of  informatibn,  ft  is  itapossible  t6  decide.  The  attempt 
to  implicate  Osesar,  wss  itiade  by  Cato  and  his  adherents,  bitter 
polilSoal  enemies  of  G^esar,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
of  injuring  him. 

XJr>6xi  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators,  the  Senate  deliberated 
on  tneir  pumshment^  and  such  was  tbe  heat  of  feeling,  that 
though  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases  did  not  come  within  its 
competence,  the  Senate,  led  by  Cato  and  Cicero,  nrged  their 
iminediate  sentence.  Csd^ar's  speech  in  their  behalf,  attached 
suspicion  to  him,  but  his  course' is  easily  exj^ained.  He  was 
not  their  sympathizer,  but  only  the  upholder  of  law,  foreseeing 
that  if  once  trampled  upon,  it  might  end  in  anarchy  and  ruin. 

**Jt  may  b^  ^"^L  "^^^  Cibsat,  ftddrefliiii|;  the  Semte,  "  who  wiU  blame  your 
decree  a^inA  tHe  raijiddee  of  the  Republic  ?  lime,  dvcmnslanee  and  fortnae, 
whose  cspilee  ioVene  the  wdrA.  Whalarer  wIU  hapiMn  to  Ibera,  they  will 
hare  merfted  r  bal  yon  Sciiatott  aoMldfr  the  iailiMMe  yoUr  deeiftien  may  haye 
upon  other  aflindfrk  Ab^ees  elten  gf^^  frem  precedeaU,  food  in  priadple ; 
bat  when  power  falls  lato  the  JotDds  of  men  ^en  enltghtened,  or  lees  honeat^  a 
just. and  reasonable  |>reeedeDfe  tte^ea  atf  appBoaUoa  ooalarary  to  Jostiee  end 


Ii^  oar  ^ay8(  when  Sylla  Coaqweror  cavsed  to  be  bnlchered  Damasippna  and 
oih^r  meoL  who  he4  ^tt^oed  io  dignities  under  the  BeptibEo,  who  did  not 
praue  sirn  a  dbed  ?  Those  TiUdne,  those  fhctibns  men,  whase  seditioae  had 
bara^R^  tbe  B«ptddia,  had,  Hw«  laid,  itierftcid  tb^  distk. 

Hit  this  iPsa  ^a  signal  fsr  tijgftL  easwige;  fo/f  if  any  o«e  eoveted  the  house 
or  land  Off  another^  or  oa^  a  Tsse  or  yestmept,  It  was'  somehow  coatriTOd  Jhat 
he  shonld  be  put  in  the  number  of  the  proeoribed." 
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This  wise  and  t^nperate  eouned  did  not  prevail  s^nst  the 
bitter  invective  of  OEato,  and  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Cicero. 
The  law  was  violated  by  the  Senate,  and  the  conq>iratorB  exe- 
cuted What  was  the  sequel  ?  A  few  years  afler,  there  was 
no  law  in  Rome  but  the  will  of  a  Dietatcnr.  Gsesar  had 
pointed  oat  the  result  witL  a  finger  of  li^ht  CSicdo,  Oesar's 
enemy  after  the  execution,  acknowledged  m  full  Senate,  that  he 
believed  Caesar  guiltless  of  any  complicity^n  Catiline's  scheme, 
and  collaterd  evidence  sustains  his  innocence. 

It  was  altogether  inoonsistent  with  Caesar's  character  to  join 
a  faction ;  his  whole  aim  was  to  remain  aloof  from  all  factioas ; 
to  be  not  the  man  of  a  party,  but  the  man  of  the  people,  inde- 
pendent of  all  parties. 

Was  Caasar  justified  in  seizing  the  government?  If  ever 
tbere  was  a  time  tha,t  ^called  for  a  master,  then  it  was,  and 
Ceesar  was  the  best  of  masters.  Borne  had  indeed  a  Constitu- 
tion, but  no  one  respected  it,  and'  laws  which  none  obeved. 
The  government  was  prostituted  by  a  party  to  the  low  ends  of 
avarice,  ambition  and  personal  resentment  Returning  to 
Rome  with  his  army  fresh  from  (he  fields  of  their  exploits  in 
Gaul,  Caesar  found  a  schism  headed  by  Cato  and  Ciceto,  clamor- 
ing in  the  Senate  for  his  removal  contrary  to  law,  as  the  mili- 
tary commission  he  held  was  yet  within  two  years  of  its  expi- 
ration. An  army  commandea  by  Pompey  sustained  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Senate  ordered  Caesar  to  relinquish  his  com- 
mand. He  knew  that  to  do  so,  would  be  to  place  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  enemies.  Yet  unwilling  to  de- 
clare war,  he  replied  diat  he  would  disband  bis  army  if  they 
would  Pompey^s.  It  was  refused.  He  advanced  at  once  to 
the  'Rubicon ;  there  he  paused  a  moment,  then  said,  ^'  The  die 
is  cast,"  and  plunging  through  its  waters,  moved  with  startling 
rapidity  apon  Roma  The  Senate  fled  in  dismay  and  Pompey 
retreated. 

In  sixty  days  Caesar  had  made  himself  master  of  Italy  with- 
out shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  Inferior  in  numbers  to  Pom- 
pejf  be  yet  advanced  upon  him ;  then  seduced  him  away  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  conquered  him  at  Pharsalia ;  thence  he  sub- 
dued Africa-,  then  Egvpt,  and  then  at  tlie  battle  of  Munda,  in 
Spain,  he  overthrew  the  last  band  that  opposed,  and  was  undis- 
puted Sovereign  of  the' Roman  world*  However  men-  may  dif- 
ler  as  to  Caesar's  manner  of  obtaining  power,  there  can  be  only 
one  opinion  as  to  his  manner  of  usioff  it  ThePompeians 
who  fell  into  his  hands  were  astonished  at  this  magnanimity. 
The  people  at  first  fled  before  his  army  in  dismav,  but  soon 
they  welcomed  it  as  the  harbin^r  of  peace  and  5uBtiqe.  There 
was  no  pillaging,  no  oonfiagrations^  no  slaughter  of  prisoners. 
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Wherever  bis  Eagles  went,  tbere  w^  secaritj  of  person  and 
prwerty,  and  enforcenoent  of  the  mo«t  liberal  laws.  Welcomed 
at  Kome  as  the  Saviour  of  the  people^  Caesar  at  once  sought  to 
re-establish  confidence  and  good  feeling.  He  declared  that  he 
knew  no  difference  between  Csesarians  and  Pompeians,  and 
that  their  individuality  was  lost  in  the  oommon  title  of  Roman 
citizens ;  and  that  the  chief  pleasure  he  had,  was  "  in  saving 
every  day,  one  or  another  of  those  who  had  fought  against  him. 
He  restored  the  statue  of  Pompey  to  its  place  in  the  Capitol, 
aad  when  the  bead  of  that  gi^at  general  was  brought  nim, 
he  turned 'from  it  in  tears.  He  recalled  exiles  to  Kome,  re- 
stored the  property  of  the  proscribed ;  reinvested  with  their 
bonprs,  the  children  of  these  who  had  isufTered  under  Sylla ; 
relieved  iebts  by  cancelling  a  portion  of  the  usury,  and  friftoed 
an  Agrarian  Law,  lookiuj^  to  the  interests  of  all.  Brutus  and 
Cassias,  and  others,  late  fighting  with  Pompey,  were  appointed 
to  high  positions  in  the  State ;  passions  were  calmed,  leuds  set- 
tled, ana  instead  of  holding  two  parties,  each  carrying  daggers 
for  the  other.  Rome  once  more  was  the  city  of  a  great  people 
fflorying  in  tneir  coiAmon  ancestry,  and  bearing  arms  only  for 
tne  defense -of  their  common  country. 

The  best  evidences  of  Oiesar^s  genius,  acre  not  his  splendid 
victories  in  Gkiql,  in  Britaic^  in  Italr,  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in 
Spain ;  not  that  he  was  by  general  acknowledgment,  second  in 
oratory,  in  a  oountry  that  boasted  of  a  Cicero ;  not  that  while 
arranging  the  details  of  vast  armies  he  found  time  to  compose 
a  history,  that  is  a  model  -of  simplicity  and  purity  of  style ;  not 
that  he  excelled  amongst  many  eompetitors  as  a  General,  a 
Lawgiver,  a  Jurist,  an  Historian,  a  Philologer,  a  Mathematician, 
and  an  Architect ;  but  that  when  pasisions  were  seething  like 
molten  lava,  he  turned  them  into  harmless  channels  and  cooled 
them  down ;  that  be  appeased  liatred,  restrained  cruelty,  and 
harmonijsed  conflicting  elemepts,  and  raising  the  minds  of  all 
above  the  more  schemes  of  a  p^r^ ;  he  interested  them  in 
grand  enterprises  looking  to  the  glory  and  improvement  of  the 
whole. 

Caosar's  course  teaches  this  lesson  thaK"  the  worst  use  you 
can  put  a  roan  to  is  to  bang  him ;  "  that  the  next  worst  is  to 
persecute  him :  that  the  b^t  use  is  to  elevate  him,  by  setting 
the  example  of  moderatioD  ajid  magnanimity. 

He  did  not  pause  at  the  restorafion  of  peace.  His  mind 
sweeping  the  horizon  like  a  telescope  brought  near  the  most 
distant  oDJecta,  and  then  penetrating  them  wtth  the  scarutin  v  of 
a  xnioroiioope,  saw  their  construction  and  apprehended  their 
meaning.  Magnificent  plana  were  meditaiM  looking  to  the 
foundation  ofgreat  institutions  and  internal  improvements 
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rose  up  aa  if  by  mggia  The  jBjvt  pjil^ic  Ubra,r7  was  established ; 
a  fall  oigeatof  Bomaa  Laws  wa9  coQteinpIated ;  and  atscheoie 
set  oa  foot  to  drain  the  Ponticve  marshes ;  to  enlarge  the  harbor 
of  Ostia,  and  dig  a  canal  throagh  the  istbnxu^  of  Corinth ;  be 
revived  the  sanctity  of  n)arriago;  founded  tbrivinff  ccdoni^ 
in  Corinth  and  Carthage ;  erected  fia^  publip  buildings,  and 
framed  the  Jnli/iu  Calendar^  which  exists  with  slight  modifica- 
tion at  th^  prestent  day. 

In  the  full  vigor  of  this  splendid  career,  C»8ar  fell  at  the 
base  of.  Pompey's  statue ;  the  very  sjtatue  which  he  himself  had 
reared  to  bis  noble  foe,  and  by.  the  i^aqd  of  !E(rutus  whoni  he  had 
loaded  with  benefits.  Thus  passed. away  ''  the  foremost  man 
of  all  the  world.''  Hia  genius  had  unde]::^ken  aUno^t  every- 
thing, and  had  excelled  m  whaAsoeyer  it  undertook*  Kever 
has  there  met  together  in  one  human  being  such  rar^  endow- 
ments ;  ffrace  of  person,  eloquence  of  speeph,  ^oco^ipli^hments 
in  evervbranch  of  knowledge,  ^nd  a  daring  brilliance  of  actipn 
beyond  language  to  .describe ;  and  crow  niiigaU,  the  4clicacy  of 
a  woman  and  the  tenderness  of  a  chUd.  W^U  did  he  merit 
the  eulogy  of  Antony : 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Itdmm  of  them  ttO. 
HIsliii  wMsentle^  ADcltiMelnnetits     .    . 
So  mixed  in  him.  0iAt  Natiire  io%Ht  itan^  up 
And  siij  to  all  Uie  world,  This  Ib  a  man." 

Other  men  in  Borne  could  make  parties';  he  alone  could  unite 
them.  Any  common  blunderers  could  make  wounds;  he 
alone  had  the  skill  to  heal  them,  Qis  reign,  compared  to  that 
of  Sylla  before,  and  those  of  Caligula  and  Nerp  aflLer  him, 
looks  like  the  glorious,  sumnvei:  blosspmi^s  out  between  the 
barren  desolation  of  February  and  the  witnered  d^so^ion  of 
November.  The  fine  i^)eech  which  Sbakspeare  puts  ijato  the 
mouth  of  Brutus  is  the  mere  license  of  the  drama.  .  History 
does  not  justify  it.  He  was  guilty  pf  perfidvi  cowardice,  in- 
gratitude and  Uase  selfishneuL .  He  had  sUiu  Caesar,  ^'  not  that 
he  loved  Ciesar  lessv  or  that  ne. loved  Bom^  ngtore^"  bu4;  that  he 
loved  Brutus  most  He  had  committed  worse  than  a  crimo — 
a  blunder,  and  the  clock  <tf  the.unirevsQ  went  back  a  century. 
To  condense  our  admiration  of  the  greatest  and  mildest  9fmon- 
archa,  we  would  chang^e  the  deceit  of  the  miprderer,  iand  wj : 
"  There  are  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for  hia  foiliixke,  hpnor  fi>r  iis 
yalor,  and  immortality  lor  lus  ambition." 

As  to  the  Boyal  author  who.haa  drawn  9P  gtiapliically  his 
grctfit  model,  oui?  esteem  fiur  him  as^a  sov^reigp,  ^  man,  and  a 
writer,  is  summed  up  in  thai  vivid  outflaah  of  his  p^c^li^'s 
lovej  "Vive  PEmpereurl"  Hayiiyg  set  hi?  qyes.upon  the 
throne  in  youth,  he  has  marched  to  it  with  the  steamnefls  of 
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destjjij.  He  lias  been  a  soliUer  without  warring  on  women 
and  children,  and  without  adding  to  the  profession  of  arras  the 
profession  of  the  hangman  or  the  jailer.  He  is  a  statesman 
who  scorns  the  jealousies  of  a  pariizan,  and  a  conqueror  who 
does  not  assert  the  "divine  right'-  to  pers'.^oute  those  who  hon- 
estly opposed  him,  and  he  is  a  monarch  whose  name  itself  is  a 
victory  for  peace,  magnanimity  and  knowletige ;  and  who  is 
now  mlmltted  as  equal  in  letters  U^  the  high  distinction  he  has 
long  sinci3  attained  in  Ktatesmanship  and  in  arms*  True,  in  this 
book  the  Lion  has  painted  and  lias  pon rayed  himself  astride 
of  men ;  but  we  are  only  glad  that  when  the  French  called  for 
a  ruler^  Xupiter  sent  down,  not  a  log  that  did  nothing,  nor  a 
stork  that  eat  them  up,  but  a  Lion,  whose  roar  is  never  heard 
^nd  whose  claws  are  never  seen  except  hy  their  enemies. 


.      ART.  1I~¥UAT*S  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  KEGROES ! 

This  question  would  be  easy  enough  to  answer  if  the  radi- 
cal leaders  of  the  North,  who  have  almost  entire  control  of  the 
subject,  possessed  one  vestige  of  faith ;  fnith  in  the  past,  in 
the  prescriptive^  in  human  nature,  in  human  ex[>eriencej  in 
human  lawB^ud  institutions,  in  human  habits  and  customs, 
in  legal  analogies,  in  divine  communds,  in  tine,  had  they 
faith  in  anything*  Bal  they  have  faith  in  uo thing,  antl  wildly 
and  rashly  speculate  about  everything.  They  are  Bationalists 
alL  And  rationalism  means,  or  inevititbly  leads  to  infidelity 
in  all  things.  He  who  makes  reason  his  sole  guide,  who  will 
accept  nothing  that  does  not  concur  with  his  reason,  must 
tind,  if  he  be  capable  of  logical  analysis  and  concatenated 
ratiocination,  that  he  will  have  to  reject  every  thing  in  the 
materia]  and  in  the  moral  world  as  false,  spurious,  nay,  as 
;ion-exi6tent.  Everything  that  d^>es  exist,  or  that  we  believe  to 
exist,  is  unreasonable,  simply  because  it  is  super- reason  able, 
ELeason,  boldly,  fearlessly,  profanely  applied  to  the  universe 
itself,  dissolves  the  universe  into  thin,  ajry  nothing,  and 
leaves  a  few  vagrant  Ideas  fiaating  through  the  immensity  of 
space.  He  is  no  philosopher,  but  an  ignorant  charlatan,  who^ 
has  not  reasoned  Idmself  to  this  conclusion,  who  has  not  dis- 
co ve  red  j  that  all  reasoning,  which  does  not  adopt  faith  for  its 
premises,  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  leads  to  gross 
fallacy  and  glaring  absuniity. 

But  the  (joddess  of  Reason  is  as  devotedly  worsahipped  by 
our  Northern  rulei^s,  as  slie  ever  was  by  the  cfrt^mlle,  the 
"statesmen  and  philosophers  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  guillotine. 

Our  rulers  are  rationalista,  and  rationalism  is  the  appalling 
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eyil  of  the  day,  for  it  has  declared,  and  is  maiDtaiQing,  open 
war  against  everything  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

There  is  hardly  a  reformer  in  New  England,  who  would  not 
undertake  to  make  to  order  a  far  better  social,  moral,  political 
and  religions  world,  than  this  old  crazy  thingf  we  live  in.  He 
would  hd  certain  to  undertake  it,  if  he  could  secure  the  Patent 
Right.  One  may  be  intimate  with  them  for  a  month,  without 
discovering  the  peculiar  monomania;  but  they  are  all  crazy  on 
some  point. 

We  of  the  South  would  not  find  much  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing the  negroes,  at  least  tolerably  well,  if  left  to  ourselves,  for 
we  would  be  guided  by  the  lights  of  experience  and  the  teach- 
ings of  history,  sacred  and  profane.  We  are  not  perfectionists, 
like  the  Northern  people,  and  should  not  expect,  or  try,  to 
make  Solomons,  nor  even  Fred  Douglasses  of  the  negroes. 
We  should  be  satisfied  to  compel  them  to  engage  in  coarse, 
common  manual  labor,  and  to  punish  them  for  dereliction  of 
duty  or  nonfulfillment  of  their  contracts  with  sufficient  sever- 
ity, to  make  the  great  majority  of  them  useful,  productive 
laborers.  We  would  take  care  of,  in  the  most  humane  and 
ample  manner,  those,  unable  to  provide  for  and  take  care  of 
themselves ;  but  they  should  be  no  charge  or  4>urden  on  the 
whites.  By  a  tax  on  the  labor  of  the  strong  and  healthy 
negroes  we  would  raise  a  sufficient  fund  to  provide  comfoi^- 
ble  subsistence  for  the  weak,  infirm  and  aged  negroes.  We 
should  treat  them  as  mere  grown-up  children,  entitled  like 
'  children,  or  apprentices,  to  the  protection  of  guardians  or 
masters,  and  bound  to  obey  those  put  above  them,  in  place  of 
parents,  just  as  children  are  so  bound.  We  think  them  no 
better,  nay,  not  half  so  good  as  white  sailors  or  soldiers,  and 
even,  if  they  were  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselvfes,  like 
white  adults,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  the  specific  performance  of  their  labor  contracts,  just 
as  sailors  are.  White  men  who  violate  such  contracts  may  be 
sued  for  damages,  for  as  a  class,  white  men  have  very  generally, 
something  wherewith  to  pay  damages.  But  negroes  have  no 
•  property,  and  if  not  liable,  like  white  sailors  and  soldiers  for 
breach  of  their  contracts,  they  will  be  above  all  law,  and  worth- 
less as  laborers.  The  good  negroes  would  suffer  most  in  the 
absence  of  such  legal  redress,  for  no  "one  would  give  half  a  &ir 
hire  for  negroes,  who  could  at  any  moment  quit  them  with 
impunijy.  The  bad  negroes  could  live  by  theft,  without  em- 
ployment, but  the  good  and  honest  ones  would  starve.  The 
wages  of  negroes  would  at  once  be  increased  a  third,  if  the  hirer 
could  take  them  before  a  justice  and  have  them  punished  for 
misconduct  or  breach  of  contract. 
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Negroes  -will  not  provide  in  summer  for  the  wants  of  winter, 
nor  in  youth  for  the  exigencies  of  age,  unless  compelled  so  to 
do.  The  government  of  every  country  is  bound  to  take  care 
of  all  its  citizens  or  subjects,  m)m  the  results  of  the  industry 
of  all.  To  punish  idleness  is  the  first  and  most  incumbent 
duty  of  government;  and  the  punishment  should  be  severe 
enough  to  prevent  or  correct  the  evil.  Vagrant  laws  are 
hardly  needed  by  the  whites,  and  they  sleep  upon  our  statute 
books.  The  white  race  is  naturally  provident  and  accumula- 
tive, ana  but  few  of  them  thieves.  They  have  many  wants, 
and  to  supply  those  wants,  generally  labor  assiduously  and 
continually.  Little  legal  regulation  is  needed  to  induce  white 
men  to  work.  But  a  great  deal  of  severe  legislation  will  be 
required  to  compel  negroei  to  labor  as  much  as  they  should 
do,  in  order  not  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  whites.  Wo 
must  have  a  black  code,  and  not  confound  white  men  with 
negroes,  because  one  in  a  thousand  may  be  no  better  than  the 
negroes. 

Some  negroes  are  sufficiently  provident  and  industrious  ,to  be 
left  like  white  men,  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  danger 
of  their  supporting  themselves  by  theft  in  youth,  and  be- 
coming a  charge  on  the  public  m  old  age.  Such  persons 
would  suffer  notning  from  a  severe  black  code  that  compelled 
negroes  to  labor  and  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  under  the 
penalty  of  punishment.  Laws  are  necessarily  general  in  their 
;  character,  and  work  injustice  in  peculiar  cases.  Yet  we  must 
*^v  have  laws  however  hardly  they  may  sometimes  operate.  The 
law  makes  the  husband  the  master  of  the  wife,  yet  how  often 
does  it  happen  that  the  thing  should  be  reversed,  and  ,the 
woman  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  husband  be 
compelled  to  obtey  her. 

Generally  men  are  best  qualified  to  be  the  heads  of  fiimilies, 
and  the  law  is  right  that  recognizes  them  as  such.  Our  North- 
^  em  cousins  mistake  the  exceptional  for  the  normal  and  general, 
and  would  have  all  the  women  wear  the  breeches.  We  love 
and  admire  the  ladies  so  much,  that  we  feel  half  inclined  to 
become  a  "Woman's  Eights  man,  yet  we  fear  that  women  in 
breeches  (or  bloomer)  might  become  coarser  and  viler  than 
even  the  men,  for  we  have  observed  that  when  woman  is  bad, 
she  stops  at  nothing.  Well,  now,  if  the  white  woman  can't 
complain,  justly,  that  they  are  not  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
men,  but  really  become,  in  legal  contemplation,  slaves,  so  soon 
as  they  are  mamed,  why  should  the  negroes,  male  or  female, 
complain  that  they  are  subordinated  to  the  male  whites.  As 
a  class  are  negro  men  superior  to  white  women  ?  Should  not 
the  right  of  suffrage  be  conferred  on  white  women  before  it  is 
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given  to  negro  men  ?  Every  Bepublican  at  the  North,  would 
give  superior  legal  and  political  nghts  to  negro  men,  over  white 
women.  Immemorial  law,  divine  and  human,  custom  and 
usages  have  in  all  countries  and  ages  subordinated  woman  to 
man.  We  of  the  South  have  faith  in  the  past^  faith  in  the 
course  of  nature,  faith  in  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  and  do  not 
profanely  question  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  this  subordi- 
nation of  the  female  to  the  male. 

But  immemorial  usage,  law,  custom  and  divine  injunction, 
nay  human  nature  itself,  have  subordinated  inferiol'  races  to 
superior  races.  Never  did  the  black  man  come  in  contact  wiUi 
the  white  man,  that  he  did  not  become  his  subordinate,  if  not 
his  slave.  We  must  quite  expel  nature  before  we  can  make 
the  negroes  the  equals  of  the  whiles,  or  even  so  elevate  them, 
as  to  fit  them  to  be  governed  by  a  code  so  mild  as  that  which 
suflSces  to  govern  whites.  All  whites, under  twenty-one  are 
denied  the  rights  and  privileges  of  adults,  are  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  and  qucisi  slavery.  We  have  reserved  for  the  last 
this  legal  analogy,  this  universal  custom  and  usage  among 
civiliz^  peoples,  and  even  among  savages.  Infants,  that  is, 
those  who  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual manhood,  have,  we  repeat,  in  all  countries  been  denied 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  adults,  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  or  qtiasi  slavery.  This  is  the  dictate  of  universal 
nature,  and  must  be  right.  Now,  are  there  not  twenty  whites 
under  the  age  of  twentv-one,  better  qualified  to  enjoy  and  ex- 
ercise the  full  rights  of  ecixxkL  citizenship,  where  there  is  one 
negro  of  any  age  so  qualified  ?  If  so,  the  hardship  is  twenty 
times  as  great  of  retaining  white  boys  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
lis  of  so  retaining  the  negroes,  as  a  class.  As  a  class,*  neither 
boys  nor  negroes  are  fitted  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in  the  Heaven,  the  negro  will  be 
remitted  to  a  state  of  pupilage,  or  exterminated.  He  needs 
protection  quite  as  much  as  wnite  women,  or  white  bovs,  and 
they  who  are  protected  must  be  controlled  and  abridged  in 
their  liberties.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of  extending  special 
protection  to  any  class  of  people,  without  at  the  same  time 
abridging  their  liberties.  We  hope,  indeed,  we  believe,  the 
Freeomen's  Bureau  will  not  perpetrate  this  nonsense.  It  does 
extend  complete  and  most  costly  protection  to  the  negroes,  but 
this  protection  will  operate  most  ruinously  to  North  and  South, 
and  to  the  negroes  themselves,  unless  they  be  compelled  to 
fulfil  their  duties  as^  laborers.  If  the  Bureau  will  force  them 
to  labor,  as  the  emancipated  white  slaves  of  England  were 
forced  to  labor,  it  will  do  much  to  benefit  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  more  to  benefit  the  negroes  themselves ;  for  it  is 
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on  such  terms  alone,  tfiat  they  can  be  saved  from  a  cruel  and 
tedious  extermination.  • 

No  one  doubts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  appoint 
guardians  or  masters  for  white  infants,  who  have  lost  their 
parents,  their  natural  guardians  or  masters.  It  is  the  most 
precious  right  of  infants,  that  they  are  entitled  to  have  such 
masters  appointed.  But  it  is  more  clearly  the  duty  of  govern* 
ment  to  appoint  guardians,  or  patrons,  or  masters  for  negroes 
of  all  agos,  for  tney  are  the  inferior  of  white  infants.  But 
should  the  government  neglect  this  obvious  duty,  the  negro 
freedmen,  like  the  Boman  freedmen,  will  choose  .patrons,  or 
masters  for  themselves.  Probably  half  of  them  have  already 
done  so.  Mere  law  cAnnot  sufficiently  govern  negroes,  any 
more  than  it  can  govern  sailors,  or  soldiers,  or  infants.  They 
need  masters  of  some  sort,  as  well  to  protect  as  to  govern 
them.  And  masters  thev  will  have,  or  soon  perish  and  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


ABT.  in.-THE  FEDERAL  UNION-NOW  AHD  HEREAFTER. 

The  question  mainly  to  be  considered  of  our  subject  is : 
Under  what  institutions  are  men  and  the  nation  most  likely  to 
advance?  We  recognize  in  all  nations  some  ruling  political 
principle,  some  ruling  idea,  which  is — ^thatit  may  advance  itself 
and  take  rank  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The  na- 
tional mind  is  not  to  be  shut  up  in  its  own  spiritual  nature.  It 
must  act  on  matter.  There  must  be  an  harmony  between  its 
public  und  national  life.  There  must  be  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween inward  and  outward  improvements.  Distinct  apprehen- 
sions by  those  devoted  to  legislation,  to  the  development  of 
moral  and  physical  truths,  must  be  properly  associated  to  call 
forth  the  spring-tides  of  improvement.  These  things,  suffi- 
ciently recognized  and  fully  acted  upon,  will  triumph  over 
every  obstacle — perpetually  jsztending  the  great  source  of 
moral  and  physical  good.  The  interesting  relations  and  de- 
pendences of  life  are  then  so  framed  that  men  become  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  power,  for  civil  government,  for  the  arm  of 
industry,  for  redeeming  the  wilderness,  for  opening  smiling 
fields,  for  planting  opulent  cities,  fof  every  thing  that  is  spread 
around  them.  What  cause  have  we  for  boastmg?  What  is 
Liberty  ?  What  have  we  done  to  overcome  the  mighty  bar- 
riers and  lay  the  pillars  of  our  political  fiibric  upon  an  impeY- 
ishable  foundation  7  Have  we  made  America  conspicuous  at 
a  distance?  Have  we  consoled  ourselves  that  we  were  supe- 
rior to  other  uations  ?    Have  we  burned  incense  upon  the  altar 
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of  oar  national  vanity,  and  forfeited  our  patriotism  and  virtue? 
In  some  respects  we  are  guilty,  and  let  us  proceed  to  count  the 
cost.  With  a  people  whose  government  and  laws  are  nothing 
but  the  embodying  of  party  spirit,  to  become  fashioned  in  a 
foreign  mould,  after  its  own  pleasures,  and  into  whose  minds 
the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  foreigners  are  poured  perpetually, 
we  should  not  consider  it  as  a  strange  result  if  the  bonds  of 
our  Union  had  long  since  been  broken  and  our  Eepublic  rup- 
tured into  fragments.  A  people  having  its  own  character,  its 
own  nationality,  its  own  feelings,  has  a  never-failing  source  of 
independent  existence,  which  always  enlar^  and  strengthens 
itself.  A  deep  and  concentrated  energy  is  needed  to  sustain 
national  prosperity  and  social  well-beiftg  when  man  does  not 
value  himself  as  man,  when  there  is  so  much  mental  darkness 
and  mental  bondage.  Under  such  influences,  men  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  is  they  have  to  submit  to  new  results,  undergo 
new  trials.  Among  a  people  called  to  discuss  great  questions, 
to  contend  for  great  interests,  to  make  great  sacrifices  fbr  the 
public  weal,  to  explore  new  paths,  to  reap  new  harvests,  in  the 
science  of  political  philosophy,  all  with  a  purpose  to  prevent 
political  decomposition,  or  to  encourage  renovation  from  abuses, 
unexpected  energies  of  ripe  and  discriminating  statesmanship 
must  be  brought  to  bear.  This  is  Gtod's  political  education  for 
the  human  race,  and  all  other  methods  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  future  are  vain  attempts.  However  startling  this  fact  may 
seem,  and  though  it  may  be  the  admiration  of  one  and  the  ha- 
tred of  another,  it  is  nevertheless  true*.  The  germs  of  mischief 
which  have  given  birth  to  all  modern  revolutions,  have  usuallv 
been  born  from  some  popular  formula  transferring  the  patriot  s 
allegiance  to  the  insatiate  rage  of  horrible  and  murderous  pas- 
sions. Therefore,  there  has  been  a  vulgarizing  tendency  in 
modem  politics.  The^nius  of  all  revolutions  takes  us  back 
to  this  starting  point,  snowing  that  the  political  horizon  was 
overspread  with  social  wrath,  ready  to  crush  out  the  fondest 
hopes.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  have  yet  great  prin- 
ciples, great  questions  in  morals  and  politics  to  be  viewed 
under  new  .aspects.  We  may,  to  accomplish  this  result,  natu- 
rally expect  to  meet  with  many  sacrifices.  The  bonds  which 
held  our  nation  together,  have  been  rent  asunder.  We  have 
now  to  be  looked  at  from  a  new  stand-point  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  grievances  which  the  United  States  have  so 
long  suffered  (whether  in  part,  real  or  imaginary)  have  been 
thoroughly  probed  and  brought  to  light  before  the  world.  The 
recent  civil  war  was  the  inevitable  result  crowing  out  of  these. 
And  in  what  does  it  diflFer  from  other  moaem  political  revolu- 
tions?   Perhaps,  in  nothing  more  than  a  honest  difference  of 
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r  ion  as  to  ConstitatioDal  ri^bts  tod  prinoiplea.  It  is  ssdd 
the  first  American  revolation  was  fouglxt  for  a  principle 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  principle.  It  was  found,  or  at  least 
it  was  supposed,  that  Great  Britain  was  sorely  oppressing  her 
American  colonies.  In  what  way  was  she  doing  this  ?  By 
drawing  from  them  a  large  internal  revenue  by  taxation  with* 
out  any  representation  in  Parliament  The  colonies  said, 
"  that  taxation  without  representation  was  slavery,"  and  they 
would  resist  such  British  encroachment  upon  their  political 
rights.  They  did  so,  and  went  to  War,  and  fought  eignt  years 
to  gain  Independence.  They  were  successful,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  and  constitutional  government  inaug*- 
urated  by  Washington.  But  the  Convention  that  met  at 
Philadelphia  to  frame  this  Constitution  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, planted  the  germs  of  political  parties,  which  in  time  have 
^rown  into  monstrous  proportions,  and  the  very  being  of 
tneir  own  creation  they  have  now  despoiled  with  their  own 
hands.  They  have  plucked  it  up,  root  and  branch,  and  thrown 
it  out  ^'  to  mQulder  and  to  rot  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heav- 
en.^' Yain  attempt  thus  to  mantle  the  nation  in  darkness — 
rather  give  it  a  Promethean  light — ^a  '^  light  that  enlighteneUi 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  These  most  zealous 
advocates  of  Freedom  and  the  cause  of  national  liberty,  per- 
haps, fond  of  the  love  and  passion  of  power,  contended  that  to 
'preserve  our  Government  pure  and  spotless,  very  energetic 
measures  were  absolutely  necessary  for  its  preservation.  Bulers, 
therefore,  possessing  the  power  to  "  devise  ways  and  means," 
met  in  conventions,  adopted  "  platforms^"  with  "  such  rules 
and  regulations"  as  they  deemea  best,  and  in  honor  to  abide 
by  and  carry  out — not  so  much  forjthe  benefit  of  the  country 
as  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Some  of  these  were  adopted 
at  Chicago,  some  at  Charleston,  some  at  Bichmond,  some  at 
Baltimore  and  some  at  Cincinnati  in  1860,  and  various  others 
too  tedious  to  mention,  at  other  places.  '  These  Juggernaut  in- 
stitutions ordained,  after  the  manner  of  the  ^^  Boman  See,"  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  Mr.  Bell.  But 
schisms  arose  among  them,  and  the  '*  crown  "  fell  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. In  1861  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  State,  and  took 
the  accustomed  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  In  his  In- 
augural, which  is  laconic  and  brief,  he  reviews  the  afl^airs  of 
the  country,  and  maintains  he  mnst  run  the  machine  as  he 
found  it,  according  to  his  oath  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  regarded  by  him  as  perilous,  and  involv- 
ing ^reat  and  serious  responsibilitieB;  but  with  a  deep  and 
heamelt  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the*  peace  and  preser- 
vation of  the  country^  he  entered  on  his  duties,  hoping  tnat  by 
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the  special  protection  of  Divine  Pitrndenoe  the  impeoding 
clouds  might  be  dissipated.  The  Senate  and  House  oi  Bepre- 
sentatives  was  a  Panaemonium — a  Cassios  and  a  Bratos  were 
there. 

But  we  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  our  argument  Jiet  us 
review  briefly  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  and  some  of  its 
antecedents.  The  seeds  of  sedition  and  dissolution  w;ere  sown 
into  a  firuitful  political  soil,  to  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest  to  its 
respective  parties,  at  the  coming  in  of  Missouri,  1821.  What 
is  called  the  ^^Restrictive  Clause  "  was  wont  to  be  incorporated 
into  her  Constitution  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  refused  to  concur  in  passing  this  bill,  and  the  measure 
was  lost,  and  she  was  finally  admitted  without  it.  This  germi- 
nating principle,  however,  had  been  let  drop  into  a  fruitfal 
soil.  It  ^rings  up  rapidly  into  the  life  and  vigor  of  youth 
and  manhood,  and  oecomes  gigantic  and  terrible  in  strength. 
Its  light  was  not  "  hidden  under  a  bushel.^*  It  lit  up  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  council  chambers,  and  *as  a  guiding  star  it 
threw  its  bright  and  effulgent  rays  athwart  the  pilgrim  land. 
It  was  not  the  voice  of  a  ghostly  apparition,  neither  was 
it  the  *' dread  of  something  after  death,  that  puzzles  the  will.^ 
It  was  as  Hercules  strangling  in  their  infant  cradles  those  who 
were  worshipping  the  Hindoo  gods,  the  "  Chandelahs,"  of 
whom  the  prayer  and  soul  was,  that  the  enratfed  "  Elephant " 
should  crush  out  to  all  eternity  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In' 
the  beginning  of  this  "  Reformation  "  there  were  no  very  sig- 
nal victories l>y  either  "belligerents.*^ 

But  ever  and  anon  a  great  panic  came  over  the  armed  hosts ; 
they  were  threatened  by  disastrous  defeat.  The  "  shcup-shoot- 
ers,"  reconnoitering  their  forces  and  skirmishing  with  thekt  . 
enfimy,  met  on  the' plains  of  Kansas,  1858,  ana  fou^t  the 
bloodly  battle  of  Lecompton,  It  was  a  Wellin^n  victory  and 
more  than  a  Waterloo  aefeat.  But  President  Jtochanan,  who 
was  in  command,  granted  a  short  truce  until  November,  1860, 
when  the  "  Democratic  Army  "  surrendered  to  Mr.  Linooln, 
and  were  paroled  on  "honor,"  and  permitted  to  return  to 
**  wiv^,  children  and  friends."  No  serious  acts  of  hostility 
were  committed  by  either  army  until  "  General  Secession '' 
took  command  of  the  Southern  forces,  and  made  an  attack  and 
carried  Fort  Sumter,  1861.  "  Gteneral  Consolidation,"  Uien  in 
charffe'of  the  Northern  Army,  met  the  opposing  forces  at 
Ohaneston  to  defend  the  boasted  land  of  Liberty  and  the  ri^ts 

fiven  to  the  American  people.  The  revolution  began  firomthe 
road  Atlantic  to  the  innermost  waters  of  the  "  sunny  South," 
and  disunion  had'stirred  up  all  the  sanguinary  elements  for  an 
exhausting  and  bloody  civil  war.    The  great "  issue  "  was  then 
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upon  its  miseion  of  "  life  and  death  " — for  the  perpetuity  or 
overthrow  of  republican  institutions. 

However  deep  pur  attachments  may  be  to  Liberty,  these  are 
wamiugs  which  should  teach  us  to  reprobate  its  oppressors. 
What  are  all  our  histories  but  a  peculiar  dread  and  abnorrence 
of  the  love  of  power  t  In  the  name  of  Liberty,  it  has  inflicted 
more  evils  on  the  human  family  than  all  others.  It  has  con- 
vulsed all  civilized  nations,  spread  desolation  and  bankruptcy 
through  every  household. 

But  what  is  the  office  of  a  well-directed  government  and  the 
duties  of  a  properly  subordinated  people  in  respect  to  their 
support  towards  it?  We  conceive  it  the  first  duty  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  remove  all  barriers  from  the  people,  so  as  to  keep 
the  people  together,  to  keep  them  from  injuring  themselves.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  people,  in  the  first  place,  to  cultivate  moral 
culture.  Government  can  render  important  aids  to  its  people 
by  thus  infusing  this  principle  into  tne  national  life.  Virtue 
and  intelligence  can  done  elevate  any  people  to  a  high  rank  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  Prosperity  and  permanent  happiness  can 
only  be  secured  and  maintained  by  this -course*  All  others 
are  failures.  In  a  government  like  ours,  where  the  power  is 
lodged  in  the  people,  the  great  question  is  the  spirit  of  wise 
and  moral  freedom  to  be  generated  and  diffused.  To  awaken 
a  proper  degree  of  solicitude  for  generous  principles  as  a  bond 
of  union,  a  deep  sympathy,  a  spotless  purity,  rooted  in  the  con- 
science and  reason  ot  the  wh<^e  people,  is  the  philosophy  for 
building  up  and  perpetuating  free  institutions.  IMd  not  France 
fail  through  the  want  of  a  proper  moral  preparation.  She  was 
too  corrupt  for  freedom.  There  was  too  great  political  igno- 
rance for  her  to  win  her  way  to  free  institutions.  The  like 
causes  apply  to  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy  in  their  great 
struggles  lor  liberty,  and  have  made  their  countries  a  slaugh- 
ter-house, a  prey  of  rapacity  and  insolence.  They  have  been 
trampled  on,  spoiled,  oppi^^sed  like  beasts  of  burden,  with  ter- 
rible sufferings. 

Here  was  a  systematic  suppression  of  freedcwn.  But  in  what 
has  it  differed  from  the  supposed  wrongs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  giving  rise  to  her  revolution  I  Despotism,  no  matter 
from  what  source  it  comes,  or  what  names  it  may  assume,  will 
oonvulse  the  peace  and  independence  of  nations.  The  history 
of  all  modem  revolutions  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  sagacity  of  nations;  In  what  does  the  superiority  of 
Republican  institutions  differ .  from  that  of  absolute  govern- 
ments! The  superiority  of  our  institutions  by  many  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  not  that  they  ^ve  the  greatest  freedom,  but  that 
they  give  every  man  a  chance  of  rming.    The  r^ult  is,  that 
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political  ambition  infects  our  country,  ^neratesa  fererish  rest- 
leesness  and  discontent.  The  spirit  of  intrigue  can  accomplish 
no  political  purposes  single-handed.  Men  band  themselves 
into  parties,  ostensibly  framed  for  public  ends,  but  aiming, 
really,  at  the  acquisition  of  power.  The  people,  like  all  other 
soyereigDS,  are  courted  and  flattered,  and  told  they  can  do  no 
wrong.  Their  pride  is  pampered,  their  passions  iuflamed,  their 
prejudices  made  inveterate.  These,  we  think,  have  been  the 
usual  processes  bv  which  Republics  have  been  subverted,  and 
any  one  must  be  blind  who  cannot  see  that  these  have  been  the 
causes  that  have  endangered  our  country.  There  is  a  perni- 
cious influence  in  political  life.  There  is  a  delusion  about  it, 
there  is  a  danger  about  it.  To  govern  others  1  Oh !  w*hat  a 
blushing  shame  that  fills  the  page  of  history !  This  has  always 
been  thought  the  highest  function  on  earth.  We  have  the  in* 
trigues  of  cabinets,  the  (quarrels  of  courtiers,  seiges  and  battles; 
these  are  the  staples  of  historv.  But  what  is  the  mark  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  of  rulers,  of  government?  As  we  have  said, 
it  is  the  growth  of  viilue  and  intelligence.  These  are  the 
great  interests  of  all  communities,  rulers  and  government 
Human  legislation  must  address  itself  to  these  ends  as  the  no- 
blest agency,  the  essentials  to  human  happiness.  The  wealth 
of  all  nations  is  in  its  people.  GK>vernment  is  not  the  spring  or 
source.  It  cannot  confer  but  littlepositive 'benefit ;  it  can  be 
productive  of  incalculable  evil.  However,  it  is  a  needful  pro-, 
teetion,  though  it  cannot  till  our  fields,  weave  the  ties  that  bind 
us  to  our  families,  or  ^ive  energy  to  the  intellect  and  will. 
Government,  then,  can  do  but  little  to  advance  the  chief  intjBr- 
ests  of  human  nature  by  its  direct  agency.  It  may  do  some- 
tiiing,  it  is  true,  in  its  functions  in  this  respect.  But  the.  sacri- 
fices, the  scrambles  for  office,  the  appeals  to  base  passions,  are 
the  prevailing  errors  which  the  direct  influence  of  Government 
too  often  employ  to  compass  political  ends,  for  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  to  the  country.  The  chief  interest 
which  Government  is  expected  to  watch,  and  on  which  it  is 
competent  to  act  with  power,  so  as  to  enrich  its  people,  is 
its  wholesome  legislation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  ot  this  that 
it  should,  as  was  done  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  regulate  and  es- 
tablish all  the  domestic  relations.  But  laws  are  absolutely  es- 
sential. Man,  from  the  inherent  tendency  of  his  nature,  needs 
their  restraining  influence.  But  to  shackle  and  bind  him, 
worse  than  the  restive  animal,  with  bits  in  his  mouth, 
chaiiis  upon  his  hands,  is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  civilisa- 
tion and  political  institutions.  We  confess  that  we  have 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  often  turned 
with  pain  and  humiliation  from  the  Hall  of  Congress,  where 
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we  have  seen  the  legislator,  forgetting  the  majesty  of  his  ftino- 
tion,  forgetting  his  relation  to  a  vast  and  growing  community, 
sacrificing  to  his  party  or  himself  the  public  weal.  To  this  de- 
partment of  government  war  cannot  ascribe  too  much  import- 
ance. We  should  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  our 
country,  to  hold  up  to  unmeasured  reprobation  him  who  would 
establish  an  empire  of  brute  force  over  rational  beings.  Woe, 
woe  to  the  impious  hands  which  have  shaken  our  most  sacred 
column  of  social  and  political  liberty ;  who  have  desecrated 
this  holy  fabric  with  bloody  hands,  as  the  enemies  of  their 
race,  that  would  fetter  the  human  mind  and  subject  other  wills 
to  their  own.  We  are  not  inclined  to  elaborate  on  this  bvftfich 
of  our  subject,  notwithstanding  it  is  of  unrivaled  interest  in 
both  our  present  and  future  history.  If  we  were  to  add  any 
other  opinion  to  those  that  have  been  implied,  thus  far,  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  work,  we  should  say  that  the  main  cause 
.  of  our  revolution  rested  in  a  honest  difference  of  theory  of 
our  government.  Onf  Constitution  was  formed,  by  its  framers, 
in  such' a  manner  that  there  was  fnuch  left  in  its  interpretation 
to  be  supplied  by  logical  deduction.  This,  necessarily,  ^ve  rise 
to  differences  of  opinion  and  much  latitudinarian  legislation. 
Its  deficiencies  were  early  seen  and  were  attempts!  to  be 
remedied  by  amendments.  Political  theories,  of  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  our  government,  under  this  order  of 
facts,  were  an  almost  necessary  consequence.  We  have  said, 
that,  in  the  convention  which  adopted  the  Constitution,  was 
the  first  ^rm  of  political  parties.  They  grew  up,  rather  by 
rapid  strides;  developed  themselves  in  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson's  administrations ;  became  particularly  con- 
spicuous during  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  manifested 
tnemselves,  alarmingly,  in  the  organization  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  in  opposition  to  the  war  against  Great  Britain  in 
1812;  and  particularly  obnoxious  in  the  scheme  for  dismem- 
bering the  Union,  which  organized  at  Boston  in  1826,  in  which, 
it  is  said,  Mr.  Adams  himself  was  one  of  the  great  movers.  In 
1882  it  grew  into  large  and  huge  dimensions  in  South  Carolina, 
in  the  shape  of  "  Nullification  Ordinances,"  which  was  only 
suppressed  by  the  administrative  abilitv  of  President  Jackson. 
-On  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  Union  it 
culminated  in  k  merciless  and  cruel  war  with  Mexico,  thus 
marking  our  country  by  the  stupendousness  of  its  acquisitions. 
Other  causes  and  different  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  by 
political  philosophers,  by  some  new  law  of  combination  of 
elementaiy  principles,  a  Kind  of  catalytic  phenomena,  inherent 
in  the  original  organism.  The  aims  and  tendencies  of  all 
causes  are  to  produce,  both  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds. 
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thdr  oorresponding  effoets;  and  these  are  mere  mattera  for 
observatioa  aad  experiment  to  definitely  settle.  Any  anusoal 
variation  from  nsual  or  known  results  are  to  be  rc^garded  as 
pertorbations  incompatible  vfith  the  harmony  and  durability  of 
Doth  systems.  Then,  there  are  mutual  relations  in  the  moral 
^  world  as  invariably  established  as  there  are  in  the  physical 
world ;  and  a  violation  of  any  of  these,  whether  in  the  one  or 
the  other,  necessarily  inflicts  a  greater  or  less  evil,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  is  no  deception  in  this  law.  If  a  people  at- 
tempt to  set  up  new  schemes  for  the  development  of  social 
well-being,  to  settle  the  disputed  points  of  difference,  as  to  the 
proposed  plans  or  methoas  for  doing  this,  with  a  view  to 
elevate  its  standard  abroad  or  among  themselves,  they  are 
very  prone  to  imbibe  revolutionary  ideas,  and  end  in  civil  war. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  the  course  of  such  things  in  other 
countries.  This  revolution  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  transition  move- 
ment. Its  aim  was  to  give  security  to  cardinal  principles  on  the 
part  Qf.the  South,  under  the  rights  guaranteed  to  it  by  the 
Constitution.  The  radical  school  of  the  North  desired*  to  in- 
doctrinate new  principles,  to  engraft  them  into  our  republican 
government,  widen  the  Constitution,  by  implied  doctrines,  to 
meet  the  developments  and  rising,  demands  that  they  believed 
our  national  life  so  absolutely  required.  In  the  organization 
of  their  methods  for  doing  this,  we  are  carried  back  in  our  his- 
tory for  forty  years  or  more.  By  slow,  then  by  rapid  progress, 
it  has  playea  its  part  on  the  public  drama,  saying,  *^  Speak  of 
me  as  I  am ;  I  have  done  the  state  some  service."  If  the  re- 
cord does  not  belie  itself  it  speaks  of  intrigue  and  corruption. 
Its  advent  into  power  speaks  well  and  truly  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  their  fell  purpose,  concentrated,  consolidated 
Despotism  I  Where,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  the  United 
States  ?  Magna  Charta  is  said  to  have  broken  down  the  Nor- 
man tyranny.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must, 
then,  succumb  to  Radicalism  in  this,  the  enlightened  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  be  exposed 
to  a  growing  despotism.  The  great  rignts  of  society,  life 
libei*ty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  to  be  fenced  around, 
hj  a  fierce  and  powerful  Monarchy.  A  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee— ^a  French  Directorv — become  the  mandate  of  the  Die-  ' 
tator's  Imperial  Power.  The  Judiciary,  the  sum  of  the  nation's 
existence,  are  to  be  marked  out  on  the  statute-book,  "  fSdse, 
deceitful  and  treacherous."  Thfe  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill — 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill — ^forcibly  discriminates  their  legislative 
policy  as  the  light  of  a  New  Reformation,  a  new  National 
policy  I  Federal  authority  everything;  State  legislation  no- 
thing.   The  black  race  everything ;  the  white  race  nothing 
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It ''  pfefers  negroes  to  foragnen."  The  internal  poKojr  and 
economy  of  the  States,  and  the  well-being  of  its  own  citizens, 
are  all  placed  under  Federal  prohibition.  This  catalogue  of 
evils,  enough  to  damn  and  disgr"ace  any  nation  forever,  not  to 
mention  numerqus  others  incidentally  growing  out  of  these, 
being  furnished,  who  will  dare  venture  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  results?  If  this  does  not  sap  and  destroy  our  Federa- 
tive system,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  would  ?  In  the 
language  of  President  Johnson,  these  things  must  "resuscitate 
the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  those  influ- 
ences which  are  more  closely  drawing  around  the  States  the 
bonds  of  peace  and  union."  It  necessarily  follows  that  our 
unfortunate  condition  is  growing  worse,  and  that  a  reign  of 
terror  is  to  be  set  up,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. There  is  but  one  line  of  policy,  and  that  should  be  im- 
mediatelv  adopted,  which  is,  for  the  Kadical  party  to  **  ground 
its  arms,^'  make  peace,  and  establish  a  reconciliation  upon  the 
basis  of  the  President's  policy  of  Reconstruction. 


ART.  IV.-IMPROVEM£Fr  OF  ODR  RIVERS.-THE  APPOMATIOX 

OFJIRGIKIA. 

The  following  contribution  is  as  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  our  river 
waters  eenerally  as  to  those  of  the  Appomattox,  and  is  furnished  to  the  Rkyikw 
by  Mr.  Stein,  who  is  one  of  the  best  hydrographical  engineers  io  the  ooontry. — 

£!l>ITOR. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  which  I  intend  to  discuss  in  this 
paper, — "The  Improvement  of  the  Tidal  Compartment  of  the  Appo- 
mattox River," — 1  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  which  may  enable  the  unprofessional  reader  to  understand 
more  readily  and  more  clearly  the  principles  in  view  of  which  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  a  tidal  river  should  be  directed,  and  in 
conformity  with  which  it  should  be  carried  out 

When  the  water  of  a  river  meets  with  no  obstacles,  it  has  gener- 
ally its  greatest  velocitj  at  or  near  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed  and  least  at  the  bottom  and  sides ;  but  when  it  meets  with  some 
obstruction  in  its  course,  it  appears  to  stop  moving,  forms  a  remove 
or  rise  of  the  surface,  and  produces  a  complete  transformation  in  the 
whole  of  its  section.  The  velocity  at  the  surface  may  become 
almost  insensible,  while  that  at  the  bottom  is  strong. 

Where  the  channel  of  a  river  is  immoderately  contracted,  the  sur- 
face rises  in  front  of  the  contraction  and  produces  a  transformation 
in  the  direction  of  the  veins  of  water.  The  particles  at  the  surface, 
which  had  the  greatest  velocity,  are  retarded,  while  those  at  the 
bottom  acquire  a  very  considerable  velocity ;  conseauently  the 
water  becomes  deeper  where  the  contraction  is,  but  the  material 
scoured  out  by  the  current  from  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel  is 
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^poflited  in  tlie  wider  part  below  where  Uie  corr^it  is  more  languid, 
and  thus  the  depth  is  diminished,  id  order  to  equalize  the  aectaooal 
area  whicn  the  river  is  capable  of  keeping  open. 

An  expansion  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  an  increase  in  the  length  * 
of  its  perimeter  in  contact  with  water,  beyond  its  r^;ular  limits,  in- 
crease the  retarding  forces,  diminish  the  velocity  and  momentam 
of  the  passing  stream,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  ex- 
pansion is  forced  to  rise  until  it  has  generated  an  additional  head, 
and  acquired  an  additional  momentum,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
its  volume  through  this  expansion  of  the  bed,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
moving  force  is  absorbed. 

An  island  in  the  channel  of  a  river  increases  the  length  of  the 
wetted  perimeter,  diminishes  the  velocity  and  momentum  of  the 
stream,  and  the  surface  of  the  river  above  the  island  must  rise  above 
its  original  level  to  f2;ive  an  additional  momentum  to  the  stream,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  discharge  the  water  through  the  two  branches  that 
aoelose  the  island.  Shoals  are  formed  in  the  bed  immediately  above 
and  below  the  island,  on  account  of  the  increased  width  of  the 
stream. 

All  changes  of  direction  of  the  line  of  current  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  v^ater  in  rivers,  and  the  more  sudden  they  are  the  more 
disadvantageous  their  elfc^.  The  resistance  to  the  free  passage  of 
water  occasioned  by  this  cause  is  likewise  overcome  by  a  rise  of  the 
surface  of  the  river,  or  head  of  water. 

If  the  bed  of  a  river  were  properly  regulated  and  directed,  and 
the  sides  well  defended,  the  current  would  work  to  obtain  in  depth 
what  it  cannot  in  width,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  being  lowered,  and 
consequently  the  surface  of  low  water,  the  flood-tide  would  be  pro- 
pagated more  rapidly,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  tidal  water 
would  be  admitted. 

The  channel  best  calculated  to^eceive  the  flood-tide  most  readily 
is  that  which  gradually  narrcfws  up  stream.  For,  as  it  advances  up 
a  channel  so  constructed,  its  momentum  is  preserved  in  a  great 
d^ree  by  the  sustained  pressure  of  tho  larger  body  of  water  be- 
hind it,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  until,  at  the  head,  from  having 
no  escape,  it  is  forced  to  rise  to  a  higher  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  channel  of  the  river  were  straight  and  the  breadth  or  trans- 
verse section  the  same  all  the  way  down,  the  velocity  of  the  flood 
stream,  as  it  advanced  up,  would  be  reduced  by  friction,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  less  tidal-water  would  be  forced  or  thrown  into  the  river, 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  loss  of  scouring  power  on  the  return* 
of  the  ebb. 

The  sedimentary  matter  with  which  the  water  of  a  river  is,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  charged,  comes  from  above,  and,  as  it  has 
been  set  in  motion  and  brought  down  by  the  weight  and  velocity  of 
the  water,  so  it  will  subside  and  become  stationary  whenever  it 
meets  with  a  place  of  rest.  In  like  manner  substances,  which  are 
pushed  onward  along  the  bottom  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  and 
velomty  of  the  water  above  them,  come  to  rest  whenever  soth 
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weight  and  velocity  are  sufficiently  diminiBhed-  But  iis  the  mechani- 
cal effete  produced  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  a  river  by  the  ebb 
tide  is  far  greater  than  by  the  flood,  there  is  always  a  constant 
tendency  to  force  such  matter  outwards  to  the  sea. 

The  scuunng  power  of  a  river^  or  the  force  with  which  the  cur- 
rent acts  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  is  in  proportion  to  th«  depth 
or  weight  and  velocity  of  the  water,  consequently  the  greater  the 
depth  and  velocity  the  greater  the  scouring  power. 

With  these  few  remarks,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  will  now  enter 
upon  the  subject  more  immediately  contemplated  in  this  paper^ 
which  first  engaged  my  attention  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  the 
importance  of  which  has  rendered  itjat  various  times  since,  a  subject 
of  reflection  siifflt^iently  interesting  to  me. 

The  city  of  Petersburg,  Va^,  is  situated  on  the  Appomattox  river, 
a  little  below  the  failsj  and  about  llf  miles  above  its  mouth  at  City 
Point,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  James  river.  The  influence  of 
the  tide  does  not  extend  above  the  falls,  and  at  Petersburg,  accord* 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  "Commission"  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Appomattox  River,  November  26,  1852,  its  ordinary  rise  is  S^ 
foet,  with  little  diflcrencc  between  thiit  place  and  City   Point. 

From  City  Point  tn  Point  of  Rocks,  a  distance  of  S|  miles,  18^ 
feet  of  water  can  be  carried*  At  Point  of  Rocks  the  river  divides 
into  two  channels,  and  the  difficulties  of  navigation  are  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  river  between  Point  of  Roclis  and  Petersburg, 
about  7^  miles  long.  From  Petersburg  to  Point  of  Rix;ks  the 
course  of  the  river  is  so  circuitous,  and  the  Width  of  the  channel  is 
so  irregular,  that  the  resistance  to  the  regular  flow  of  the  water  from 
the  bends,  in  some  places,  and  the  excessive  width  of  the  bed  in 
others,  hns  led  to  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  islands,  dividing  the  river  into  two  and  sometimes  three 
channels,  thus  dissipating  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  retard- 
ing the  propagation  of  tlie  fiood-tide,  and  diminishing  the  quantity 
and  velocity  of  the  back-water,  so  as  almost  to  destroy  the  scouring 
power  of  the  river.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  channel  between 
Point  of  Rocks  and  Petersburg^  that  though  the  depth  of  water  in 
front  of  the  wharves  at  the  latter  place  is  12 J  feet  at  orditiary  high 
tide,  no  vessel  drawing  more  than  about  7  feet  can  get  up  to  the  city. 

With  the  view  of  improving  this  defective  condition  of  the  river, 
and  rendering  it  navigable  for  larger  vessels,  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1852,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
|K)sed  improvement;  In  their  report,  November  26th,  in  that  year, 
they  recommended  that  a  channel,  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  should 
be  excavated  by  dredging. 

Any  improvement  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  between  Petere- 
burg  and, Point  of  Rocks,  to  be  really  valuable,  or  even  worth  the 
oost  of  its  execution,  must  be  of  such  a  character,  both  as  regards 
the  depth  and  width  of  the  channel  proposed  to  be  made,  as  would 
permit  the  larger  vessels  engaged  in  the  Petersburg  trade,  on  arriv- 
ing in  the  river,  to  pass  up  directly  to  the  city  and  unload,  and  when 
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loaded  to  run  down  without  any  deteutiao  or  delay  froin,  ur  an^  va- 
lerf«reno6  with,  inwArd  or  outward  bound  vessels*  Kow^  I  (!0«tetidH, 
tlimt  (beehatiTK^l  reborn  mended  by  the  CommissiDn,  of  the  dtmetisintu 
above  specified^  would  be  too  narrow  and  contracted  to  bi>  either 
safe  or  coitvetiient,  and  too  linn  ted  in  capacity  ^^  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Petersljurg  trade,  and  that,  even  if  it  i«rere  prac-ticahle, 
it  would  turn  out  so  little  of  an  improvement,  and  would  Bdl  bo  fir 
short  of  ihe  expectations  and  desires  of  those  really  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  river^  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  eo§t 
of  execution. 

The  very  same  report  of  the  Commission,  referred  to  above,  5ii|- 
gests  another  objection  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  says : 
^'The  freshet  of  1851  rose  to  about  6*  feet  above  4>rdmary  high 
water  at  the  city  wharf^  and  that  of  1852  to  about  S  feet-  Tae  low 
Islands  in  the  stream^  and  the  lateral  channels,  {rivjng  room  for  tlic 
water  to  spread,  the  rise  was  but  little  felt  at  Broadway/*  A  qvics- 
tion  arises,  then,  whether  a  channel^  of  the  capacity  specified  by  ll»c 
Commission,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  such  vent  to  the  acciimuiated 
waters  of  such  freshets  as  wonld  ob\nate  all  danger  of  overflow. 
My  opinion  is,  that  a  channel,  too  contracted  to  give  free  and  rapid 
vent  to  such  fre«hcts  as  son  te  times  occur  in  the  A  p  pom  at  fox  river, 
would  cause  the  waters  to  rise  to  such  a  head  at  Petersburg  a?  wotil4 
certiinly  produce  effects  highly  injurious^  if  not  utterly  destructive, 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  to  the  adjacent  lands. 

The  narrow  capacity  of  the  channel  would  also  hav©  nu other 
injurious  cflTect.  The 'propagation  of  the  flood-tide  would  be  retarded, 
the  (jnantity  that  conld  reach  Fi^^tcrsburg  would  be  greatly  di* 
rainished,  and  conscqiJently^  there  would  be  a  eorrespoiMitng  loss 
in  the  velocity  and  scouring  power  of  the  back-water  durmg  the  ebb. 

,But  the  most  objectiuniible  ft^^ittire  in  the  whole  plan^  as  recom- 
mended by  the  **  Commission,"  is  the  mode  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  execute  the  work— dredging.  There  are  cases,  no  doubt, 
where  dredging  may  be  highly  uscfuL  For  a  lakp,  where  there  is 
neither  tide  nor  current,  dredging  may  be  useful  to  deepen  the 
approach  to  the  wharves  of  a  city  built  upon  its  shore,  or  in  any 
boJiy  of  still  water  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  lower  the  btfd,  or 
even  in  some  cases  where  the  part  of  the  bed  of  a  river  is  composed 
of  compact  day  toii  hard  for  the  current  to  wear  away  readily,  or 
where  the  bed  is  covered  with  materials  too  heavy  for  the  current  lo 
take  up  or  push  along  the  bottom.  But  !n  a  river  where  the  bottom 
consists  of  sand  and  alluvial  soil,  and  where  there  is  a  current^ 
Bunkieutly  strong  to  bring  down  sand  and  sediment,  as  long  as  the 
causes  wiuch  led  to  their  deposit  remain,  dredging  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  usefuU  It  is  not  necessary,  because  the  current  which 
brought  them  down  and  deposited  them,  if  properly  directed  and  its 
velocity  restored,  will  again  remove  them  farther  down.  Neither  is 
it  useful,  eJtcept  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient^  because  no  sooner 
does  the  dredge  lift  its  load  of  sund  and  mud  from  the  bottom  than 
the  river  begins  the  work  of  replacing  them,  and  filling  up  the  hole 
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90  made,  and  M  tlie  titer  works  ifighl  aad  d|^r»  itever  sleeps,  mkL 
k6ep9  no  dav  of  raat,  the  rteult  is  ioetiUbi^v  That  bole  will  aodn  be 
filled  mp,  miless  ike  krad  of  God  thoM  9^  the  ourrent,  or  th^  a^t 
of  mm  duMge  Hb  dkeotim.  Therefore,  I  MMead  that  the  imprc^e- 
raent  of  the  Apf^mattos  nwtr  hj  dredgiog  alone  ia  utterly  iui- 
pncticabltt. 

In  refleeting  upon  the  defectiir<6  oonditiim  of  a  river  with  the  view  vf 
improTtag  its  nairigahle  ^paeitj,  the  find  hiquiry  should  be,  What 
Are  4ihe  oanaei  whidi  pi^aeed  diat  defecttre  ooadlUoa  ?  The  eauaea 
bekiff  ainertaiiied,  the  fivat  at«ip  in  the  work  of  improveipi^t  should 
be  the  reat^val  of  these  causes.  That  heiag  ftcoomplished,  the 
natural  ibree  of  the  river^  properlj-  wed  «ikI  properly  directed,  will 
gradually  hut  cerlalnly  bring  about  all  the  impi:ovenient  of  whkh  it 
is  oapaUe.  In  eouvrmning  thM  part  of  the  Appomattox  river 
between  Peterahurg  and  Point  of  Bocks  ft  will  be  aeea  at  once  tb|t 
the  caoaes  ^hioh  led  to  ita  prestsnt  delMiTd  condition,  are^  the  clr- 
cuiteua  course  of  th^  nver  and  tha  watt  c/  regularity  in  the  b«d. 
As  long  to  these  eauMa  are  permitted  to  refBaisi^  the  navigable  oob- 
dition  eif  the  river  eaa  never  he  permanently  iinpr<yved ;  for,  as  ik^y 
hava  aded  in  Aa  past,  «o  thef  will  oontinue  to  act  in  the  future, 
with  always  a  greater  lisndenqy  to  inorease  their  eiect.  But  remove 
those  causes^  tMt  ia,  more  the  eonrae  of  the  river  aa  nearly  direct 
as  it  oan  well  be  made,  confide  its  waters  to  one  dbaoael,  and 
regdbt»  that  chaMiel  witl|  a  view  lo  a  properly  graduated  width, 
and  the  natural  oonsequeocee  will  follow.  The  resiataooe  of  d»e 
bendls  being  in  a  threat  naeasure,  if  not;  altogether,  removed,  and  the 
whole  votuBie  of  water  ia  tiie  river  being  ooofiaed  to  one  ebanael 
regulated  to  a  prc^per  width,  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  conse- 
quently its  scouring  power  will  be  increased,  the  eadimentary  matter 
depoaitsd  in  the  bed  through  want  of  aufficfeot  velocity  iix  the 
.current  will  be  rettoved,  the  aurfeee  of  the  bed  gradually  Ipwered, 
and  the  depth  eif  wal;^  increased.  While  fh>fti  the  less  roiistanoe 
ofiered  to  tte  ftoodrtide  by  the  stTaightenhig  df  the  course  of  the 
river,  the  regalatisli  of  its  channel,  and  the  waahii^  frnt  of  the  sboidO 
its  propagattdn  wUl  be  mora  rapid,  the  quantity  of  tidal  watAr 
nassing  up  will  be  Saudi  kif^^  <ad  the  vcriurae  and  velocity  of  the 
back-water,  that  is,  its  scouring  power,  will  be  iadefiaitely  isoreaaed 
on  the  ebb.  h  this  eaas  also,  it  ahould  be  oomsidered,  that  as  a 
deibetiva  eatodMon  of  the  chaiaiel  ^  a  rhrer  haa  alwaya  a  tendemgr 
to  heooitio  worssyao,  on  tha  saaie  priaoipjk^  an  improved  conditicBi 
'  haa  a  tendeae^  t6  become  better. 

To  efieet  ari  iomafetneiit  so  great  and  ao  isiportant  to  the  natiga- 
ble  oapaeity  of  tie  -Mdil  aomparftn^ent  of  the  Appomattox  river.  I 
wottki  pratiose  thaibffiiMiA  of  a  aiagle  chaaa^  as  nearly  4trai^t 
as  dosaihle,  gradaaUy  diminishiag  in  width  fram  &00  feet  at  Point 
of  Boeha  la  20f  last  at  Petersburg,  betare^  baaks  w^U  defeodU 
and  seeuved  ifram  wastsgfu  Hie  woiic  would  he  carried  out  by 
d^raea^  eaoh'Btb^  baiag  qilite  cbmf^eU  hi  itaat^  but  at  Ihesafae 
time  a  part  of  the  wkok  wmeh  might  be  ext^bded  at  ptedsure.    If 
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Mljr  carried  oat  a^  ii4tMFtiAM;  it  wo«1i  lunr«ttep«Aerof '«pialii- 
i^  tbe  o«mnl  ahl  the  bed  of  tbe  rtteivrlttotiiig  shaat^  and 
iiicreash^  th^  urf\^M^  ^tak^Waf.*  'l*md  ofabM^at  Ikai  tke 
eateeution  of  sticli^  a  ^niiel  woold  ae  JdWndtd  bf  Ika  mcm^  tom- 
plete  suooesa,  aod  that  Inatead  oftlitf  preatat  i^nAfer^ahfllioiraad 
winding  channel,  one  would  be  secured  with  a  sufiicieiiC  iepfk  of 
water  to^be'  navigable  for  hitg^  yeeaela. 

The  teciional  area  6(  the  stiiton  at  Fc»a»aln»y  m' tAoai  lA^ 
■qfoare  feet  at  faiglr  water,  wbHo*  that  at  iNoini  of  Rodca  k  abovt 
ifiOp  square  feet  Tkit  at  the' tquantilj  of  lai^iMaria  Ibe  aame 
at  lyoth  places,  the  iaoreaiM  \n  the  aapaoity^  bf  Iha  rh«r'  mutt  be 
owing  to  the  tidaltWh^ir,  wfaicir  piMflig  MfOK  the  flood  aad  heaetiag 
with  the  land-water,  has,  b^  the  moaaeBtctA  <i|  ItaiMM^k-Wal^  Ob  tfe 
ebb,  which  is  composed  Of  the  tidlri^^aM^  wWcb  ooiie  vf  wHh  the 
fi6od,  |>lus  tlie  water  pondedf  hadk,  and  tUe  rtvev^ritor  oohtiiMihig  to 
flow  out  during  the  «ibb,  Milled  cIm  aecltoad  hvear'of  the  fftf«r  joat 
aa  muish  as  waa  neoetskry  #»r  itii V!itd»rge  andib  teore:  Now;  the 
quantity  of  lan^UMt«r  Stf  a  tWef  thay  be  ooMidaaod  a  fljcei  quahtity, 
Wi  no  Works  that  may  be  «v«oteFl  inthaibet  hr  tbe^avpina  of 
•  lAiprovemeot  can  add  to  it,  but' la  the^'ttdai  ^onipaMni^t  of  «  river, 
the  quatit^ty  of  tldal*water  paaaing*  u^  o*  the^^aodb  fliay  bvmlttioet 
indehnitelf  increaaed.  As  water  Ia:'ra8l}ji  the 'adHog  agaot  that 
jtroduoea  k\l  the  tihprotement  wWeh  eaa'ba:nnifleife  a  river,  tbe 
chief  object  in  the  eMotloa  of  werks  for  t^i  kanro^^annteiit  ^  the 
ApjBomattok,  riiould  be  to  admik  as  h(rg«  p  qaanoty  of  ttdat-water 
as  flie  bed  of  the  ri^^er  ca«  be*  Uriada  eapabk  of  aeeeiviBg;  fbr  the 
lai^r  the  qnitntity  the  greater  the  ecota-iag  p<Mrer  of  the  Mcic-water 
to  lower  the  sdrface  6f  low  water  anA*  dee^  tki  chaand  teflkneatly 
for  its  own  diecharffe.  -       i  , 

If  it  were  destM,  there  is  no  reason,  hi'tn^  opiafcm,  ¥  &a  proper 
means  were  used,  #hy  t!bM  depth  at  PetaNhoff  abould  not  bn  nearly 
the  same  as  tliat  at  Pohit  of  Rocki.  FV7rtliD«i:h  iie  jnehoaldqpth 
of  th«  channel  at  tlie  form^  place  fa  mord  ^Sm  tb  'dU  laod^water 
^bM  to  tha  tidal  aeour^  yet  tbe  TteaKma  of  itta  ohalaelea  to'lhe  free 
flow  of  ^  tkiaKwatar^  hmMi&k  l^^erf^  the  bcff  of  idie^Haridl  the 
way  dQWn,  woiild  also  hate  (he  eAbot'^de^peaing^ttta  ehannal  in  the 
'  upper  reach  at  Petersburg. 

With  the  Tiver  hi  tile  improved  ebadUhm  -odateihplaMd  in  this 
paper,  the  passage  aptlie  river  troidi  ha  ahdn^ned  hy  the  8tralgfaten> 
fag  of  ltd  ooarae,  the  capacity  ff  cha  tIdAl  oomMttaMiit  belinr  the 
falls  would  be  greatly  enlarged,  the  flood-tide  wouM  ha  aoealeraled, 
and  the  quanti^  of  water  paastag  to  waiild  bamatlj  toMsefl,  so 
that  high  water  would  raach  a  higher  laval  M  mtarahurf  >than  at 
Qtgr  Pointy  and  tba  had  of  the  river  betoglowA^  by  t(ig»ic#eaoed 
momentum  6fttk%  hack-^ter;  thard^wMld  he  a  more  rapid  dia- 
dUtrjge  on  the  ebh,  and  Ch«  leval  of  lowNriiterail  Prterabafg  ^ovid 
he  Tedueed  below  what  it  la  at  prisenty  Ihnwby  €mi^hir  a  caarer 
approxhnatioa  b^waan  die  period  of  floodaad^  e^  thha  fta.  oow  the 
case;  while  the  shoab  and  aand-hanloi  beh^<i4mcff<ad;  the  iaw  water 
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iBbraaed  fM)itn*«D  tl»coaiinfM»  of  tfae  cMf^.fcls*,  wUthit  by 
-Bo'mems  -tnitnpoNrfnt,  to  pM  tff.  nior*- 'nmiiif  .\k9  ymiiOooia 
which  would  never  attain  their  former  height  «t  the'wbMTW. 
" Zt.^''"^?*?!'^.'*^'**  ••«nik.t*.lli»'«it,  oPPttanlmTm,  her 
5?'Tr^**^^'*  ^'*' *^  «i*a*  ItapreirMiiMfiBtk*  n^v^ble 
iHfMitffstI  the  Afi«6lhaMok,  ito  lurdiy  be  Otrarrated.  The  dire* 
^  teaiy  aootM  tohei*  «rlibrTai  by  Ae  Uhgrt  vetMb  eittaced  in  hor 
^J^'Tir**  *^  •  fe*^*  ■■'^  «"  «"*.  «Hi  tlioUdbecaTiSal  iMaas. 

llUiulS*!?"! '•*.'**'*•.  P'***l"**'*  •*?<*  **»*  ?»«■«  AAcUte 
bnMtMk  «f  the  nvcT]  #)neb  Bitaa«  ftrovfe  «  he^y  t4x  oi»  ho-  mar- 
•ailtile^iBtewat*:-  The  irtwwed  fiwHtiti  ■  of  ha»ri*»ti«n  would  M- 
otewfrily  lead  te  ah  iteraaM  bf  fter  oomfenanj^,  «td  AM  by  afibrdwe 
morte  odowiWoD  Inid  entployhieM  fo*  a  gVMtM  ntmb^r  of  parwMi, 
iiDd>daily lopenMff'naw  «iMMfcla  of  Mtetry,  ifroift]  ,gre4tly  bicraaa^ 
her  population,  promote  her  commercial  activity,  we<4lli  'and  »pe». 
^i<y,  bthtiol*.  tlie.  imprvreoHnt  vf  i«al  -iMatk  withid  her  litnita, 
«*ibim<Ji.«evW«»of.allpr*peHy1n  fc»«rigWK)rhwd,aa(l  d«vei«p 
IT  ?7J^  ?'»"hl»e.gN*hr.iB'a<o*aB  efOw  <«|^ndit«n>,rMiiir«d 
to  oall  IHeW  mto  tifiMeMei  AIL  thea&ad#teta«tiiban  b«  saeUMd  W 
.♦h«>«tyof*e>i»buiy;,JrOFidadharpe«pU.^e»«i««  llmeiy- «nei»r 

iloBiLK,  April,  1S99: 


ai»-  FBMDBinai'fB'  thb  ulamd 
AV  an  CBOHE. 


SfcS  ^^''"^'^  ^!*^-  ,^«  "^F"'"  ^<»  not  JncrMse,  prefer  Idlers  to 
ttW,  "^J^AiT  mi  JmCTlkr.  bhtSlt  «^  &M«  cooSb^  I«  the  world,  «hd 

s^jK^^trwnxs;::^;,:;:^^^  «o«i,w.*.ur^ewi^. 

lTTL^  has  *x»«^  «ia  eoMiopatioa'tute  n^^n  |ikde^  t^ill  be  ©f 
hite*esf  i»»  «K  i»  «»bideMiig  An4  efecliiig  ttae  rateaaaicallon  of 
indwcry  ih  the  8ombem«ti4te<if  d»  «aibn,  I  sake  £ld  to  ofler 
t»  yMfr  PMAm  tke  twih  df  mam-foHatA  oMeKratfoo*,  M«d«  dnr- 
i^jj^^idenceofjnore-tfcw  tw  y«al«, m  to  «ke edatfag ratetiot.. 
D«w«6nT*e-  pi«pri«<oi«  df  landett  eataMs  anfl  tin  h-tm)  popdatiou 
of  free  (MMrenrta  *«  Mmi  *#  Bt  CMx in'tho  ^Taat  iB^eiT 

♦-4.  a!2r!Sr ^^l'"'*'''"'*^"'^^ *****  rrftHioBsand  i»tnt  caua«a <te- 
tetmfloe  tfeen,  it  wM  be  woe^aiy  to  give  a  Bamnrary  deacription  of 
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Ae  dremnitMOM  uad^r  wUck  the  €kngb  fr#»  ilMTtry  to  freedom 
took  place  end  hee  etoee  woiiced.  I  ikmnhre  preiMM  mj  nieifcH 
wiHi  eveli  -m  deeoriptton,  end  widi  tke  j«et  pplMniem  of  eo  die- 
tfeguiehed  a  writer  $e  Mr.  EmereoB,  that  **  whet  ie  trvth  aa jwhere 
ie  truth  erery  where.** 

Among  tie  Weet  fedk  Maodi  Dene  is  nore  bea«tUU  thaa  fliat 
of  St.  Ooix,  not  mjneUj  called  ''  thesarden  ^  die  West  ladiee.'' 
It  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  eovlh  of  St  DKHnaaT  Both  islaode 
belong  to  Denmark — St.  Thomas  somo  1671,  St.  Cr«»x  since  1T3S, 
when  H  was  sold  b j  Louis  the  FHteenth  to  a  Danish  Conapan  j  kft 
750,000  ItTTSs.  h  was  atreadr  then  partially  settled.  The  first 
jsettlers  were  Dutch :  the  EnffUsh  then  took  ppesesaion  of  the  iiAand, 
b«t  were  expelled  oy  the  ttpaniarda,  who,  in  .1650,  were,  in  dieir 
torn,  exp^led  by  tiM  French,  who  held  it  nnUl  diey  ceded  it  to  Uie 
Danes,  it  whose  posssssion  it  has  since  been,  though  ,»oi  wholly 
midSstnrbed,  for  EAgkad  seieed  it  in  1801,  and  hehi  it  later,  from 
1807  to  1S14. 

Tlri»  little  island,  whose  moat  importaot  relationa  are  to  form  the 
subject  of  oar  investigation  and  remarks,  ie  not^nore  than  about  eighty 

auam  miles  in  sine,  and  wae  inhabited  In  1660  by  » trifle  more  than 
,000  people.    The  entire  extent  of  land,  stated  to  be  SlyOOO  acres, 
but  <pf  which  only  18,000  are  cultivated  in  soger  or  otherwise, 
is  appropriated,  and  oflfers  no  opportnnity  for  sqqattmg.    Such  land 
as  is  not  under  cultivation  is  used  as  pasturage. 
The  physical  formation  of  the  island  presents  three  separate  con- 

S I  rations.  An  easterly  and  westerly  highland,  separated  from  each 
er  by  a  valley  that  keds  to  the  level  land  whi^  forms  the  whole 
of  its  centre  and  southern  part. .  The  highest  points  <jlf  the  Eastern 
highlands  are  not  more  than  abont  BOO  feet  above  the  sea ;  Uie 
smnmitn  of  the  more  exteoeive  vrestem  Mghlaads  are  between 
11,000  and  12,000  feet  high.  The  eastern  highlands  is  the  least 
fertile  part  of  the  island,  and  but  little  adapted  to  the  cttltivation  of 
surer,  suffering,  as  it  does,  from  frequent  droughts ;  bat  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  which  it  produces  llie 
finest  qualities.  In  times  past,  cotton  was  the  staple  produce  of  this 
distrkt*  The  hi|^  prices  of  eugar  in  the  early  |mrt  of  the  century 
caused  this  plant  to  supplant  cotton,  and  it  ia  eolj  smce  the  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  last-named  ooramodity  tlntt  its  enltivatlon 
has  been  attended  to.  It  now  promises  to  be,  onoe  more,  the 
staple  prodttoe.  Bsfore  the  reaumptiOD  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  island  aeened  doomed  to  return  agnin 
to  its  primi^ve  state  of  wild  ioreal  Nothing  seemed  to  thrive 
there  but  tie  cassia  and  the  eicCus,  the  latter  in  aQ  the  hideoua  and 
grotssqee  forms  It  delights  te  assmne,  looking  like  deformed  monu- 
'  ments  erected  on  seme  uneodly  burial  friiee. 

The  distriet  foctned  by  &a.westcm  highlands  is  the  rndst  beantifhl 
and  pietoresque  part  of  the  island,  bkt  eei  adthtfr  peitlenlarly  adapted 
to  the  cultlratian  ef  saaa#.    Its  sertasry,  hovevcar,  is  sbamnng. 

It  is  the  comparatively  level  and  tamer  part  of  the  itland  which 
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Sormn  ita  oettre  aad  •oQlkere  ooMt  tbat  bat  prooursd  U  the  name  of 
^'  the  gftH^b  of  the  Weet  Indies.'*  Level,  as  ap^^Wd  to  it^  is,  bow- 
ever,  a  mianoinery  and  only  exouied  by  the  conti«it  to  the  mount- 
ainoue  region*;  ki.  fliur^M^e  is  rather  allemate  hiHoek  and  dale,  with, 
now  and  then,  a  more  extended  plain.  ^  It  k  highly  eoltivated.  and 
OB  ita  prodnee  depeada,  more  or  lees,  the  proaperity  of  the  island. 
Viewed  from  the  northern  hilta,  it  ctBetM  a  pleaaio^  eight.  Ita  gar- 
den-like enltivationy  that  would  otherwise  be  monotonous  to  the  eye, 
is  relieved  by. the  intersectinic  roads,  lined  on  both  sides  by  the 
graeeful  ooeoa-palm,  the  wide-spreadinff  tamarind,  or  the  dark-leaved 
mami-tree,  forming,  as  it  were,  numberless  avennes.  The  pretty 
dwelUng-honses  on  the  estates,  with  the  adjacent  works,  and  the 
regularly  laid-ont  negro  villages,  surrounded  by  trees,  add  a  peouliar 
oharm  to  the  view,  tl^id  ftirdier  enhanced  by  the  dark,  Wue  sea,  that 
battles  ttiese  ever-green  shores  and  expands  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

The  climate  is  delicious,  mild  and  equable,  rarely  subieot  to  any 
great  changes ;  the  thermometer  is  seldom  below  76^  or  above  90^ ; 
the  roeafi  temperature  beins  about  80^  The  gentle  trade<wind, 
varying  from  N.  £.  to  S.  E.,  blows  constantly  and  refreshes  the  air. 
But  few  days  are  sultry,  and  then  the  air  is  so  light  that  even  these 
are  &r  less  oppressive  than  a  sultry  day  In  a  more  nortfieni  climate. 
The  great  defect  of  the  climate  is  its  dryness,  the  island  being  subject 
to  frequent  and  long-eontinuing  droughts. 

As  stated  above,  the  population  of  the  island  amounted  in  1860 
to  2S,0M  souls.  In  1815,  ten  years  after  the  importation  of  slaves 
had  ceased,  it  amounted  to  29,000.  A  sad  decrease  hae  llius  taken 
place,  the  more  to  be  lamented  as  it  is  tp  be  attributed  to  an  excess 
of  deaths  over  births.  Emigration  has  had  but  little  to  do  with  the 
depopulation  of  the  island,  and  that  <m\j  within  the  last  few  years. 
Before  emancipation  ft  was  wholly  unknown. 

The  government  of  the  island  under  Danish  rule  has  always  been 
mild  a^  just,  afibrding  ample  security  to  person  and  property.  One 
of  the  first  nations  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  (as  early  as  1803),,  the 
Danish  Government  was  ever  zealous  to  proted  the  slave  against 
ill-usiu^e,  as  the  stringent  laws  given  fbr  tms  purpose  amply  testify. 
No  where  wsf  the  slave  better  treated.  He  was  entitled  by  law  to 
work  for  himself  on  Saturdays,  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  eventually  pnrehasing  his  freedom ;  pubiie  schoals,  in  which  at- 
tendance was  compulsory,  were  established  for  the  education  of  the 
children ;  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Grovemment  was,  by  suc- 
cessive measures,  to  pave  the  way  for  6nal  emancipation.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  when  the  slaves  rose  im  a  body  in  1848  and 
demanded  their  freedom,  it  was  at  ones  ooaaeded  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  emancipatioa  was  efl^cted  without  any  bloodshed,  and 
accompanied  but  by  few  excesses.  The  emandnaClon  In  Bt  Croix 
had  been  preeedad  by  that  change  in  the  form  or  government  of  the 
mother  country  that  took  place  in  1848 — a  shanga  fbom  despotism 
to  constitntionalism,  based  upon  universal  soi^^  This  nato^ 
rally  caused,  a  change  In  its  colonial  policy.    The  old  protective 
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^fjstem  hwbeen  MdnflHf  almJmiw!,  aadllM  ^HMb oT^li*  Mand  w 
no  longer  enbitinMMd  hr  dMSkentM  dtitm  <0f  iiy  l^iii«  the  kwi 
afleet^  ft  ar^  hefted  <m  die  broadiil  priiioipl#»  •f  fra»  ti^.  Th» 
local  Qiyftmmmt  h  con^hM^etl  by  a  GbvMMir  wffpoia^ti  by  tlie 
King,  and  n  R^preittiiartAvo  AsA^rably  nMr  ooHi«lla#r«  pbiM«,  ll» 
inenaDeni  of  -wtikii  m^  elected  partly  b^  the  CiPMti.-ptMy  by  the 
people.  The  1«^  kno"ir«  of  no  dfatlfealkii  of  eUor;  aid  aide  by  «da 
ait  black,  eolorad  and  wMte  mofenbefa,  elaolad*  MMriniBataly  by 
black,  oolored  aftd  Wbitd  electara.  The  AaHMfeUao  Is  dbpiNidaai  o» 
certain  property  d^iiiAiAeatkiiis,  or  the  enjoy  ma«f  of  a  ^ertats  iboobm. 
No%  content^wMr  proehiimTng  the  emaneipalloii  of  the  iisres,  the 
Danitrh  Gorrofimieiii  deemed  it  expedient  to>ol-gaoiaeaMlregiilalB^ 
by  spedal  law,  the  relations  of  the  itfrietiltiiTml  lAbefeve  to  thair 
employvra,  and  wkSef  d^te  of  ^e  MUv  of  J^MMary^  1M9,  an  Aet 
was  promnfgated  giving  minute  rales  hi  this  roapeot  -  This  Aot^ 
whf*eh  has  now  been  tn  foree  ibr  aeventeen  yeare,  is^  aa  a  kglalatlTe 
experiment,  so  canons,  that  we  venture  to  lay  before  our  t«Mei«  ita 
principal  clauses  It  all  their  oHghial  f^^neaa  434  fhongliBt  And  aspraa- 
sion.    They  ran  thns-: 

"  Wbereao,  tha  Ordinaace  daM  ^th  July,  1848,  by  whiob  yesrlj  eonlraetB 
for  labor  oa  landed  estates  were  iutroduced  has  not  beeo'  dulV  aeUd  upon; 
whereas  the  httere^  of  the  proprietors  of  estates,  as  well  as  or  the  !abor«r% 
requires  that  their  mutual  oblWtlMa  slioaM  b*  deiaad;  aad  f^ifw^  oa 
itiqtArj  iot#  Om  pr«alio#  at  the  lalind.aad  ml»  Ihaiptbate  ^Mtmola.Mid  a^ree- 
mapta  hilh^f to  nM4^it  afuMava  -tipa^^ai^  to  oataihllah.  fole^  thypi||^ii|i<  tha 
isUnd  ioK  ihs  |uudaiice  of  m  partioa  coxifi«rjQe4«It  is  ena^d  and  .ordained : 

"Para.  I '  Alt  engagements  of  lirborel*8  now  domkUed  on1atid<^  estate*  and 
receiving  wa^M,  In  money  or  in  tiod,  fbr  mittlTatliiif  and  wotMng^ttttli  calatea, 
a(re  to>e'6<m«ia«e4  aa^iraated  by  tke  Onfteaaaa  of  2Mk  Jaly;  1M6»  aaatf  th* 
Ut^ay  oiOctabkir  «f  INfiMnisafilt  yeaft;  aa4  ^  iMIar  #ilffatai«M|t|  abaU  U 
future  be  made,  or  shall  be  coaaiddrad  as  hafYiMj;,  bee«  npa4^for  a  ^fQl  of  ttrelve 
months,  Yiz.:  f^om  tha  }st  of  October  till  the  Ist  of  October,  year  dfler  j^^ar, 

"  Engagemet)^  made  by  he^s  of  fhmtlies  are  to  Incmde  their'  etiHwem  %^ 
tfrheh  nre  and  IMtecm  yeara  of  age,  and  «^«r  r^tltea  dapaMn^^Mi  Amii  aad 
fltaying  vitti  thnm 

;  *' Paea.  9.  Kt  lal^arev  MiM^'M  i^(w«aai4  ia  tbac«U<ja^^ 
diacharged  air  diemi^dArom,  nof  aball  be  permlttod  to  dissolre,  U^  or  her  engaga- 
ment  before  the  expiration  of  t^e  same  on  the  Ist  of  October  of  th^  pfea^nt  or 
of  any  following  year,  except  In  the  instances  hereafter  eamaeiliMd  t 

«*(a).  By  nrataal  iff^€mttA  of  tnaaler^Mr  labaiKftr  beAM«  a  laagiatiata. ' 

*(bi.Bfi  •    -       -  ■      .     ^    .— 


J  oad^ai  a  aasgliiittc,  oa  jtiitaada^uilaUf  4a«aabAl^aliai«Bb|y 
Iha  parties  ioUraa^ 

"  Legal  marriage  and  the  natural  lia  between  mothers  and  their  ^lidren^  shall 
be  deemed  l>yjl^^  magistrate' just  and  legal  cause  of  t^aioval  tiiybk  one  eatat^K 
to  anothef.  The  htaibaild  «han  have  the  rfgbt  to  b^rfemeved  t^%la%tla,  iba 
tHfs  t<»  bar  haabawi,  4n4  abUdiaa  uadep  iltaaa  ymm4>{  vga  to-  tWr.  aiotiMiv 
provided  &•  abjeatic^  4»inifilnyiag  mch  iadifidnala  •btOi  )^  a%lda  by  ti|aow»«r 
of  the  eatata  to  w^ic))  jl^Os  ramof  al  ia  to  trice  ^oe. 

"  Paea.  3.  ISo  engagement  of  a  laborer  shaQ  be  lawful  In  Ibtora  linteaa  made 
in  the  presence  dt  wftaesseB  and  entered  hi  the  day-book  of  m  eslate; ' 

"  Para.  4.  KoUce  le  quit  ^eryiee  shall  be  given  by  the  eiaplbyav,  as  veli  aa»by 
tbelabeMr,  at  aa  oilMa  |Mria4  bat  anaa  a-year  m  the  aaeajkb  af  Aagai^  aat 
before  tbefirat,  oar  a*af^  tba  M^y  oC  the  aaid  laoi^b*  Aa  e^taw  thereof 
aball  be  made  in  tiia  df y-book,  aud  an  ackuowledgment  in  writing  fhallbe  gireo 
to  the  laborer. 
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**  Tb#  I|4>yr«r  tbal^  b»viB  g^vfii,  or  r«^T«^Ugal  i^jtioe  of  i]|Mnoyal ,  from  the 
state  where  ne  server  pefofe  any  one"  can  e*n2agemi  Vervicea;  otherwise*  th6' 
e w  donfrtct  to  1)e  TMd  J '  and  jthe  'pal^  engh^m^^  <*  trfmp«Hn J  iHrtk-  ^  hibortr 


eatate ' 

new  ( 

«BipToyed'f>y  ofiittrft  if fli  %e*  deni'  4vMi  •4fedMRfi|^%o  1#w^' 

•  i^iB  «M  Mfi  ^wM04rMaMi|;««niik^iiiatti«h0«U  diMnlv  %k)Kircc  ^mi^ 
Ui«  FfM^iriUioiiJl  Kjgffi^tt  /c^ps^.ot  phf^  t«^<f  e  ^  receive  film  at  tiM  Um 
etipalated,  or  refu9f  ^  ^rant  bun  a  paa^port  when  due 'notice  of  remoral  Kaa 
been  giv'en,  the  owner  of  the  inanager  Is  to  piiy  futi  ditkiagM  to  the  lltbbrAv 
aad  to  ht  tefit^ee^  to  H  inre  iiot  exoeedfag^  tweiitr  di^Harfew 

"Piiwi.'it  Thfi»<p>|tHiig 4hy#4»^  mmmm\4>%tky  #f»4ayi ih th»  wtak^aad. 
the  iMii»  d»yti>liriiitito.  iXhu^piiawry  VQi^kiCieala^li  tfiooilviw^oe.  I^i 
aoAn^^  luid,^  J^  ^Qf&ab^  i|t  »9oa«t  every  dfij,  lf<^^ft(  oae  hour  for  jbreakAat 
and  two  hours  at  noon,  nrom  twelve  t^  ^wo  o'clock.  Planters  who  prefer  to 
begin  the  work  at  seren  o'clock  in  the  itiorfitnff.  tnMktd^  no  teparate  brefttikst 
time,  fff«  at  liberty  to  sdopt  tftft  plan- eifli«^  liti4n|^  the  y^&tAiriibm  4m  of 

.  <'  Tba  UcMn  akalL  U  »r#^Qtt  i^  i^M^n^  At  th^  V^^mf  ▼))# re  ^ey  are  t» 
work.  Ti»^  list  to  b|e  callaa  |tn^  answered  regularly  ;  whoever  does  not  an8we|p 
the  list  when  called  is  too  Tale.  *    "  " 

•*  Para.  9.  Th*  Ittborerd  are  to  ifeee*T«,  tintll  otherwise  ordered,  'ttie' ^Bowing 
remuneration:  •■        

*<  (0^  VlM  ttM  M)is,koommr.  4««lliif *vo«im  for  thmm^m  tmd  IMr  tbUdi^, 
to  bo  hwiU  M»4  c«pMre4  i^J  tk«  ^«M^  hu^  to  be  kfB|^  io  proper  ordef  by  the 
laborers.. 

"  (6).  The  use  of  a  piece  of  provlsf^n  gro\ind;  tldrty  feet  square,  as  tisual,  IblP 
evfery  ilrst  and  secono^lafts  laboref ;  or  If  it  bo  tftatadlBg  groQfHl,  np  to  My 
foet  e<MMire«  TUrd^eUia  kboi«r»  ire.Mi  aotitled  4o,  but  msy  be  allow e4  Mmfit 
pronMMM|MM»4  .     t  .  i     .  .       .  "^ 

"  (o).  Weej|lj{  wfgM  at  tho  rate  of  fifteen  oenta  to  every  first-class  laborer, 
of  ten  oeote  to  every  sepond-class  labor^^  and  of  five  cents  to  every  third-claes^ 
laborer  for  erery  worUng  day. 

-  When  the  nsml  •Dowanee  timni  iTnd  h«r¥lttf(s  hm  booB  agreed  ^oii  tar  pmtt 
of  isagMyiyirWOdMf  ^MoefamaaliiU  h%  tskta  hr  ftt^MBta*.di^Dr  tm|ljri 
ftve  imita  A  wfelb /       _      < 

"  ^o  bmaiainfl;  for  extra  pay  by  the  hour  is  penjaitted* 

"  i*ABJL  U,  Laborens  wilfully  abstaining  from  woi-k  '6n  'h  irofHng-day  ar«itt 
forfeit  their  ^ttig^  ^^  ^^  ^7*  "^^  ^*^  ^^*  ^  P*y  ^^''•^  "^^  above  the  forftW 
*  fihe  iHrieK*e«n%e  lnwlcilly  4«*]ot^i«  their  iMa^^  mym  «ib«i.lDV.a  fltot- 
<d»*lAbareivfoii0  maU^^^^ecmMmm  UAmm^4id  ^M«Ptfttef  thMoIwi 
laborer*.    .  ;  ., .  ,/ 

"  In  eroppr  grinalng  i^ys^  w^en  eroDloyed  about  ihe  works  in  cut£ing  canes, 
etc.,  an  additional  punishment 'will  1)e  awatdfed  fof  wUftil  absence  afid  toeglcct 
%  the  nmgistrais  on  eompAaintr  being  madfe.  ' 

"  Labor<ff#ah«t*Siiiiig  froca^ovli  lor  h«M  •.  4«f^  ot.bi«iUa|r  ^  ^i^^*^  w^ 
bofam  baUgt<i»«ipad»  t*  iivrfiU  tb4r  ^li«es  fflr  im  4#y» 

"  Labpr^rs  i^  fxw^  to,  w#rk  in  d^e  ^me^  te  fiorieitjbaif  a  dav's  wages. 

"Parent*  keeping  tfeir 'children  frorii  work  shall  "be  fined  instead  of  the 
ehildreo.*  ' 


BemdeS'tkote  dMMiin»  tka  Aek  oMUiatik  »iim^.d4f0i»j^tkvi  of  the 
kiad  of.nv«ffk  teJi»  fe^taamd  %.Mdk«lMi.«{  MM»^r%  iM  gi?«« 
drtiMia  e»ictimnti;fiMtlfcft/<igtb6rJMigtfktk>»i^  tb^  toUttoD.be<iffi«%a 
|]|»iaWrerAi¥lluA«HipLai|rQB^  i 

At  &nl  0igbft«  thd,|iro«iM»Ds.oi'  tbe  ]«ir  iMMAhiWIkQe  md  q9»- 
aid«p«|tay  noioatjr  WPRraidf  tk^iabQiyr,  bufti^sojow^d^  ^  phntort 
To  tkt  Ant  ia.  m(mmad  ihiAton,  JMpitft» /rf  IaaA  fiNT'-Ui  Q^WM  UM^  «P# 
(KHMtant  MUflojnMilaUJkha  j«M  rogid  .at.  Jb  fl»k  JWiUWW^tioa^ 
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hand,  k  secured  •pbatit  an  iibeolvte  want  ef  Uhor,  on  winl  leeiiw 
xeMooabU  ieniii;.  Botb  an  protected  uk  tMr  ndita  b  j  the  band 
of  the  law.  On  a  mote  e^raM  wrealigMtkn  iM  imm  oba^rratioa 
of  tke  W(Mrkaig  of  the  kw,  it  kaft  hmm  Jhvmd  thai  iihaa  Ml  only 
attempted  to  do  a  gf^  deal,  b«t  to  d«  •  vaiAdaal  w^io^  tfaaa  can 
ba  done  by  le^j^sUtiYe  'eaactmeat.  ha  prineipat  ftatnrea  are,  the 
enactmeiit  of  yearly  eoatcacta  witk  oompubory  residopce  on  eattutes^ 
ita  divMoa  of  laboMia  kito  thra*  (ilaMfia,  ka  a^pointnaeiifc  of  five 
dayatn  tlM  week  tbr  labor,  theiaiaf  of  tbehpMs  to-be  employed 
therein  eadi  day,  tli»fcvid  of  kbor  to  be  permmei,  aad  laa^y,  the 
atteno^t  to  reguu^  the  price  of  labor. 

It  may  be  qiwatiooied  whether  theaa  eBactmeota  wore  not  all  and 
severally  an  unwarranted  encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  tho 
laborer  and  the  Hberty  of  tbs  pUuHer.  It  woald  ^mmd  mmm  mk 
The  reKtrictioiis  imposed  od  agrlenHnrai  laborers  were  the  more 
gaUiog  as  no  siiaUar  reatoictioDs  were  imposed  upon  the  freedoMD 
inhabiting  the  towns. 

Those  that  cMmd  the  Act^  do  so  on  the  grmmA  thai  it  was  a  requi- 
site and  wise  pcovisioD  to  raard  against  ImI  vagraaoy  a»d  idteneas 
which  experience  in  other  West  India  isliiods  had,  hut  too  plaLt^y^ 
shown  the  ^naocipated  n^o  would  be  sore  to  give  himself  up  to 
if  not  fftsfaoined  hy  S9me  neoassifcy  to  work*  In  deiaolt  of  any 
natural  necessity,  an  artifioial  one  had  therefore  to  ho  e— alsd  by 
legal  enactment,  h  was  fiirtiief  argued  that  the  pradoction  of  sugar, 
combining,  as  it  does,  a  manufitcturing  process  with  an  agricQltorat, 
and  carried  on  in  a  eUmate  where  YqgetatioQ  nOTec  tests,  absolutely 
rtMired  thpi  the  eosployer  ef  labor  should  be  aaepfesd  agaiosi  any 
sudden^stoppage  in  the  supply.  A  strike  for  almost  any  aanoaat  oif 
WMpos,  no  inatter  how  mireasouable,  daring  orop^tmie,  would,  it  wae 
said,  leave  the  planter  but  the  choice  of  compliaooe  €gr  ruin. 

How  ftr  theae  sesuks  would  really  have  0QwuEred,.had  the  Aet 
not  been  pot  IB  fave,  isjust  the^qwsstlwi.  Cooid  il  bo  peeved  that 
they  would  have  occurred  but  for  ihe  Act^  then  the  Act  is  justifiable; 
for  better  restricted  jEkeedom  than  wid&apreod  ruin  to  fnedoent  home- 
steads, whose  desolation  would  mot  only  be  distressing  in  itsel£|  but 
weddlead  to  the  refeuw  of  the  eaaro  ta  a  state  of  barhAcbm  in£aeted 
with  the  vices  of  ciT^liaa^OB.  We  do  not  belieye  ^Mft^the  reaalta, 
so  much  and,  00  fo^Ay  dreaded,  would  have  occurred  to  the  ex- 
tent supposed ;  and  We  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  protiaions  of 
the  Act,  so  &r  from  retardii^;  them,  if  they  were  to  have  resulted 
ftem  emaneipatkio,  uodsr  4hs  eidsting^MUiBstsMaaa  wwuld,«ft  J^ 
try,  only  hsMi 


eoatnury,  only  hsw»e  eouasibatsd  tohastae^thshr^eaiwanistien.  The 
greeod  o»  whteh  w«  base  oiar  oeBvkilio»  ia,  thatitke  aepply  x>f  iahsr, 
though  so  much  below  the  demand  as  to^  paaaaand  e.  very-  high 
prioe,  is  so  Ugh  aeee^  ii^  &et,  aa  te  leave  but  Uttk,  if  mr  profit 
to  the  empleyer,  was  ys^  not  ae  dsfisiin»  as  «e  weinaH  a  pseisi 
The  laboreas,  thoujgh  aoaamsudnipr  high  wefss,  weaa  aet  in  m  peaition 
to  reteio  eetlrely  fipem^wesh.  Thsre  was4M  kaid  toeqeatin,aBd 
ss^eal  aunhority  and  power  te  eefefes4|M  ohaaseaooeef ^  vagmcy 
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aot  not  encroMliiiig^ipoti  (Jm  MlMftles  bf  tile  futaitrkws  p«rt  of  ^bm^ 
popttiaHoii.  B«i  fi>r"lb«  Act  «Ke»e-  ftMi  woold  aooii  ha»ve  bMooie 
seM^Ti^lMit,  and  tpeft^  iiMort  ifotttd  Wtve  bMH  l»d  to  tke  only 
effeotive  remedy  against  highwagee — an  inoreaae  of  tba  lab«i>lbroa 
bf  immigHitioit.  iiMeii4  of 'this,  tlio  laV  kav  deMM  many  into 
a  beHef  that  H  liar  nbt  onlj  fixed  ^#age9  %t  a  l^w*  and  reaatMblo 
rate,  but,  mora  or  k^a,  ppnMded  for  aU  edotingeiMies,  bamog  the 
qwttitity  of  rate  thai  might  be  dortied. 

Tho  «ifcteemeii»ef  yearly  einititieta  i»  tifeje6tldiiafele,  not  only  on 
the  gwimd  of  ite  bei«^  an  nndnd  enorea^meiit  en  tht  lihev^ 
of  tM  peasantry,  but  alee  beeanse  it  eounteraeiB  the  very  olijeoi  it 
purpoesp  to  «ribet  Its  ob)eet  ie  to  seetire  the  piantu  agatoat  a 
deeteaae  in  tife*  laber^hrce  enoptoyed  in  *  agrleeknre.  Now,  ia  it 
likely  that  thie  will  be  obtahiedlvy  renderiTi^  m^kk  labor  odiona  to 
th^Me'  employed  in  it,  sod  eontemptihleltt  ^  eyerof  other  iaborera) 
It  htm  oome  to  this  paea,  nnder'tne  W^mrking  of  the  ad,  that  agrvoQl- 
taral  labor  is  looked  down  npon.  The  nnMt  eppp^ifieus  epithet 
that  *  towa4aber8r,  in-monient^of  his  htghoat  indigintftionj  ean  i^ply 
to  a  field>laborer  is:  ^<Yoa  '"d  ■■  '  d  eottvtry ntgger.*^  Ihe  shaft 
rankles  In  the  wo«nd,  and,  on  the  next  Ist'-'of  Angwst,  Sambo  de- 
mands bis  tloitet^  leave  nnd  bids  farewell,  on  the  1st  of  OotebePy 
to  mml  Hfh  and  the  pastoral  pleaanree  of  a  sngar-pkMvtation,  leading 
behind  hin  a  eomibftable  henae  and  ampky  wnge%  to  be  exehbnged 
for  a  mieerable,  4MilM»rvlng  existence  in  town ;  bht  ho4e  no  longer 
a  ^oonntry  nigger;''  no!  a  AilUfledged  ft<eednien,  eoon  to  aeqniM  ' 
the  iofportanoe  and  ain  of  a  gentleman  of  the  town. 

The*  nIMl  nefiukHon  had,  nowonder,^deoreaaed  from'  the  year 
IM^to  188a  by  nearly  1,000  tndividual»'*''<no  lltlAe  lose  in  so  amall 
»  popnktlion.  It  need  haidly  be  said  that  4t  deercasos  every  year 
still,  and  that  at  last  immigration  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  that  at 
a  hoavy-expdnae  to  theeokny.  Sv^ry  fat  of  Osteher  these  ia  not 
only  «  widespread  itMichral  of  kiboroK  9tom •  ctoe- eataae  to  another^ 
bttt  Inai^  hf  tho  lebdreM  mo^^to  tow^  osMe^lenvhig  the  island 
alOsgetbef  4ii  despHo  6f  all  the  olMaeloi  that  the  anthorities  lay  in 
their  way. 

Now,  we  Hrwily  beKete,  that  if;  Horn  the  4im^  it  bad  bean  letfV 
en^rely  to  th^  parties  oenewned  to  enter  tnto  laboi^^ontmols  on 
such  conditions  as  in  each  individual  Case  they  eonld  agree  npon, 
withont  nny^gdremmental  Interthrenoe  or  peenHar  kghdative  remio- 
tionft,ibo  island  wonld  to^ay  bo  better  supplied  wvth  lagi^onkurai 
labor,' and,  eonse^neiMly,  in  a  mote  proeperene  condition.  Ne 
stigma  wonld 'have  boen  at«a<4M4  to^tiiis  kind  of  labor.''  Thatthn 
fbrmer  slave nhoiilii%rhikt#oni  It,  being emanolpartedi, >iman«tuittk 
This^iopt^ftiahqo  to:  ftMe#  hia  krrmmt  oeObpaUon  shonid  have  bean 
fet^eaeen;  luid^  tfyoirttilc,  eonntefneled.  instead  of  that,  it  haa  bee» 
fostered  'by  legislative  onaetmMtn,  given  w4th  a  view  to*  protect  agri^ 
enknre.  '^  atigmatiae  a  paf^onlar  bmndh  nf  labn#,  iif^v^  moan 
re«innei%tlve  thnnotherRnnd  th^n  to  expeet that  k  trMI  be  genovaUj 
sooght  A]V,-4s  miatiA(h^  MMum  natnre.  •  Ba^tionara  and  infbnneim 
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QMigBiim^y  be.p9awr#4r|  bn^  Ip  ff49>«^  to  lu^.t^  exoM)jtM»«l 
qiuOitiai  remdr^^d  4)fi.tb««»  ^ffoQ#  i^  1^  /xh^^i^^j, Hs  %.i^p)o,  U 
aii  kisuli  to  inuttiu  lu^tur^  imi4  M  H^p^doi^a  I4Mq4iir  QPK  <M  P«rt 
of  a  1a  vgiver* '  .  

tt^  Md  b»rfklii  b0t|¥«e9J^  rpv^li  di4|rigt«>i^  ^t^.  fi«59  «;f)^:towp8 
iath^  Ukad.  fo.  4i9:,lii^eni>l»i]r»pr,  rMWrid]|SB6S3,,i«  .fr^;  tlie 
beggar  or  loafer  is  at  liberty  t<|  epcii||k9)  HMm  f^  hff  .<^M^  fo  tlw.foi^* 
mer,  «i^M.iur^fi3|04;by  *1»W»  9^  M  la^st^  it  ii(>f«af!^  to  Hfm  hhog^ ; 
tMk*w0rk  jf  prohilMli#d^.  Ai»d.the  ktH'M'c^r.is  on  ov«^  ^e.lM)%»d  in 
by  legiiUtive ,  ^ms^fm^  Sny^U  4^  thf  jtownn,  |ir^  tip^y  apHtiti% 
t»Ywhbgi0B9,^mmd9K9h\^^  moTQ  tb«^  on«^(4iof  tlMjeDtire.j^^fttl^' 
tioQ,  numbering  ttMdy«9«P90  »ouia»,Uving  papftly  p  fuch  wac^^od 
poverty  as  is  ^mij  wade  beM^ble  b()r  Ibhai  «}linu»te(. .  Jim^  ,w!^  ba?#, 
ontbeoiebaDdyJtwp  Qv^rrpppMliiti^.towi^;  9^  tiiiD.otb^r^^  rural 
didferfodt  that  i«,iio^iiinglaUo«^r4  iisH)&  CaloutUWI^nd  t^^  ia.fa 
iflafid  uoi,  bimar  tbM  tbat  a  food  p^de^tfian  ^bt  wdl^&m^  pa^ 
cttd  of  i6  to  Dm  other 4&  f^d^*  Tbaft  tbere  ia  s<H)«atbifig  rottiK)  ia 
tfMh  a  «Me  of  thiiiga,  muft  be,«¥ideit  to  «1L 

Tba  ola«Be.4a  t£d  Aat:  veUtiog  to  o»qynliwy  r^d<^<^  has 
abraya  beea  j^  rdsid  lattof » «a  f»r  as  ti^  laborer  is  pqiH|»r»«d^  Oa 
tba  piMterf  itibat  eotajkd  Ih^  Vf^wa^  of  al^aya  h^'mg  to  k^ep  a 
boviojready  aadnnfo^  r^^  j^  tjhe  laborer;  ^ufc  tba  lattiHt  iMbes 
uae  ofiitAtkia  optioq ;  be.  takes  possession  pg  iUm^  rffe«im  it  as  & 
sstzeaty  foe  gansraUy  ba  spepds  mil  uigbti  ia  tpwn^.  or  ot^  #Qfi>^  otlier 
.  estate,  attracted  hy  a  p^party  or  d*Q0^  or  1^  ^ooie  saUk  bwUy 
wbom  iw  baS|-pet^a|^  made  bi#  wiCe;  .praferriog^  bbwa^0V«^ba^9he 
Aoaid  mmi^  al  s«me  diatanoe  tBij^m  UirOh,  as  is  m^sn^fir^iieiUiy 
tba  qase,  only  intaiida,  s>  sp^a  futura  apid.iiidefiinNt  tio^s^iya.boii^i: 
vJitbtfaissacraditia^.  .    .  .     ^ 

Thai  olas«i6(oatiQii  of  i$htv^r$  intf  tlgrifai^  ^iv>«a«  ia  ooi  jaas  ^imufi 
tJun  a  daasifiaationaf >  aU  iMiman.  b^iligaiAta  wiy^  Ijhrea.gliway  jprould 
be.  We  reuAmbar  nonaiiwl^a  seaing  hai^aoUy  <dasfii£^  iHidar  tha 
tbreo  heads  o£  liaiitattaqt^,«hM)|M)yH9W«^per8  and  /HMrv^l^lf:;  Md 
the  classifioation  is  about  aa  good  as  any  other  we  ever  saw.  .^^t^ 
thaquaUty  nor  Ih^  ngrniXHiif  pf  woric  thai  aaebiab^fj^r  viUypar£|rm 
oaa  be  delarmiaad  bjriaw*.  It  i^  ttt^jt^i^r^  n^ptii^  to  iM^mpt  to.fiiL 
tbaic  wagi^  by  a  WgMa4iiva  aol^ 

Thai  the  ragjutaf  workijig  daya  s}K>4ld,.'by  law«  b^  lee^q^  to 
fijrer  dayn  of  tba*  vaaksi  ae^mf  atvapga.  |nt  tba^^tfiiia  of||il^very» 
Saiurday  awahnmaiialy  «at:i»aidft  for  tb^  usaof.  fbaslaffa  aa  b^  ovn« 
tft  aoabk  bioi,  %TetttiiaUy,  to  jfmrcbaaa  ,hia  fraadpmi*  It  jpaa  then  a 
dnf  of  ^haMrai»l«k  vork.  Nowi  «t  i^  ta4  ^9ti<mk  4#  ttn  laborer 
wbatfisf.ha  walL.voNrk  on  that  d%y  or  aot  ^  bM^tbt  n»ai»  £|^  of  tka 
lawmaking  U^anoaptloiu^bas  ^mmA  i^.tQ  b^oo«a%  tf>if  f^^tiavtent^ 
a  day  of  idlanaaa.  It,  is  ^attad  mtMietdaJi  »nd4ha  apun^ry  pao«^ 
flook  to  towm,  tba  wom^  to  aell  tiM)r.pp«vtry«  Tftga^Wfaod  frint) 
tfaajnan  to  kUa  Md  diaa'ipata,  On.tha  aa^te^  b^t,  li4|la  jdr  no.  work 
is  dona  on  thai  d^^    Om  woidd  tUi^,tba»  thaioaa  of.  »ba  lai>QC  of 
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the  greater  part  of  the  rural  ptyritfUwH  •oil  ^f^iT'fiatartejr,  all  Ae 
year  round,  would  be  of  soofie  oomderatkkD  in  a  eommonity  crj^ing 
out  &r  more  labor. 

The  no«t  remarhabia  telare  'm  4he  Aat^  h«w«ver,  is  rts^ambttiow 
design  and  attempt  aotonly  tirihrthe  price  of  labor  fbr  an  indefinite 
time,  l>ttt  to  Introdafce  a  hew  rtandilh!  of  tAT\ie  j  the  latter  to  <H>niist 
of  a  compound  of  corn-meal,  herrrags  an4  amolt  coin^  To  account 
for  this  bold  and  daring  attempt^  not  issuing  from  one  of  the  centres 
of  eirilitadlf^^  tme  fmt»  n  smifl  and  tibMure' Island,  -wt  mihsf^tHer 
pifesttppose  the  pteramoaiit  fafltfemee  tut  4lie  eottecptiofi  and  psssins* 
of  the  4aw  of  sometrtoplaii  ganltas  irho;  by  arJcidetrtf,  had  dmn^  hfi 
way  to  thi^  rem^fe  spoiifc,'  or  thci'mOBt  Iwtal  and  peribct  lgi/H>ii*anee^  on* 
the  pan  of  k^oHgtoattm,  of  HM'nesiilta  thai  the  sciafice  of  poHtieaf 
economy  has  arrived  at.  *  ■  * 

The  manner  hi  whiclr  HlMrhvir-fegTflat^'wagM  has '  been^  alf^sady 
stated,  and  we  irill  only  aotfcelhat,  It  %«ing  left  optfonal  *to  m^ 
laborer  whether  he  wfll'teeeir^  his  wagto  in  money' ateite,  rtr  partly 
in  mon^y  and  partly  In  pra^tMmra,  at  a  ttttefht^  by  the  law  when 
Ae  articiea  in  question  w*re  aboot  tweBty^lve  per  cent,  lower  iii 
priee  than  they  now  are.  He  ImratiaWy  prefers  we  latter  mode'  of 
paynrent,  ^artfcttlarly  as  he  )r  snppfied  oil  ^e  estate,  and  aare^  f^ 
troable  of  go^ng  to  lewn  to  proiride*  Wmaelf  With  these'  articlea 
at  present  retail  prices.    The  negio  it  no  fbol  trt  W  bargaht. 

if  we  eYeif  take  hito  eonstth^athm  that  the  wisnt^  tod  retjirirem^ta 
of  the  laboref  are  fst  less  tfian  tfiey-^re  In  a*  rtotthetn-elimate,  that 
he  has  no  winter-  to  contend-  against,  teqairealess  doling,  and  of  ar  * 
dieaper  khid,  less  fbod,  and  that  ««slty  procured  ^  that  he  need  nt^et 
be  oat  of  work,  oi*  entertai*any  ftar  of  either  •Wrh8€#f  "or  cWldmt 
brfng  so— yet-  the  wages,  as  liV^'  by  the"Labor-  Act -of  St;  €rofei^ 
cannot  be  raid  to  be  high;  or  to  (hror  the- lalmrer  to  the  detriment 
of  the  planter.  Iti  iheti  we  soppoae  that  tite  Intention  was  to  fir 
tiiem  with  a  dnie  Yegard  tp  th^  Interest  of  the  planter.  The  '^ly 
dittwback  to  the  whole  af mngenMit  \tF^  tfant  thd  lAci  has  no  rtim*e 
fixed  the  amonnt  of  wages,  "really  piald- to  tbfe  laborer,' than  It  haa 
Ibced  the  timo  fbr  ^le  moon  to  rise  or  the  sun*  to  aet.  •  "What  it-  haa 
done  by  the  attempt  haa  betn  to  ereat^  a  great  dehialon  that  hm 
proved  most  baneM  to  ^e  tefy  parties  It  wished  to  benefit. 

Wages  in*  8t  Oroir  are  governed  by  the  tame  nataral  laws  aa 
they  are  govefned  et^ry where  else.  *  Their  amoant  is  determined  by 
the  relation  between  the  demand  tttfd*  shpply  of  labor.  Now,  the 
supply  of  labor  in  the  Island  being  lass  ^n  the  demand,  wagM 
must  be  high.  The  pOjMfatlOtt  of  the  Island  Is,  as  atated,  aboat 
dA,fKM^.  Barbadoes^  not*  more  IhrtAle',  and  not  more  than  twice  ita 
Slise,  supports  a '  pupulatloii'  of  'sftmut  '1S^,'^W0.  ■  fiNr.'fJurtjt  wafd, 
therefore,  and  is  ready  to -Support  ar  popalatloif  -of  at  least  5^,0W, 
or  more  than  double  the  mimbef  th<t  tmw  inhabit  if;  tjonseqnently, 
wages  ^ere  mTtst*be'wty  hl^h.  *■ 

W^  have  seen  that  the'  At^'  fltes  Wliges  at  a  low  rate.  How,' theaj 
is  the  difference  between  these  wages  and  those  really  paid  by  tlia 
planter  made  good  ? 
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**TXo  laborer  Is  aHow^,  withont  the  special  partnltrioD  of  the  owner  or 
manager,  to  appropriate  vood,  grass,  regetables,  frnitsand  Cbalike,  betoogtng  to 
tM  B&its,  •r  to  appiupitots  soak  ^rMNaa  kmm  <Hisr  irtOs^morto  csit  eases, 
orto^osaeUraoikL  Psmms  vAkuiy  tMnseivei^  ipul^  ef  4«ok  offeMM  ahaU 
be  punished  aeeording  to  law,  with  ftaes  or  imurisoiymeiit  with  hard  labor ; 
ano  the  possession  of  snch  articles  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  shall  be  soifi- 
elettt  evideaee  of  anlawfhl  fteqnMtioa.* 

It  will  be  «Ml^  fixua  this  piviTMiQA,  diAt  thec»  are  nuiay  a^ 
pnrilegee  to  be  et^joyad  eo  ea  eetotei  if  tbej  om  only  be  obteined. 
WeHf  noi  oolj  kiive  eli  Iheee  pyrifijegee  been  grediwlly  ceded  to  ike 
Uborer,  but  otbem  of  levea  gmetec  nMifHitiide.  Xbe  laborer  does, 
and  tbat  with  the  ooaaaatfi  of  the  empJnjrer,  appropriate  grass,  wood, 
vegetables,  fruit  and  the  like,  and  does  bum  ooal.  For  all  of  theae 
artiolet  he  finds  a.  ready  *ai»d  profitable  nurketb  Farther,  oa  every 
estate  a  noiaher  of  iaboieri  keep  hone^geoerally  breediofl^  mares ; 
all  ke^  hogs  aod  poultry*  It  ¥l.i»  unflonamon.  thing  to  find  on  an 
estate  tirom  ton  te  fifWen  horaes  beioagtag  to  the  labc^efrai  AU  this 
ateek  is  inTariably  fed  out  of  the  pio£ioe  of  the  estates,  and  that  at 
times  when  the  stoak  of  the  estate  iaaufiering  for  wraat  of  fi>dder. 
Another  sousoe  of  reTsnue  to  the  laborers  are  tha  annual  bribes, 
Tarying  from  five  to  ten  doUars,  offiwed  to  him  aa  an  iodiftoement  to 
leave  one  estate  and  meve^to  another. 

Where  the  defioieney  ia  the  iegal  wa^im  is  not  made  up  by  Ijbe 
petams  obtained  fixtm.  theae  sottcoes  of  f  rofit,  it  is  made  up  by  the 
less  amount  of  wock  given  in  retaca  for  them«  Which  is  most 
injurioas  to  thcpknter,  it  is  difficult  to  aay«  In  the  latter  ease  be 
loeea  what  is  moat  vahiable  to  him*-4abor ;  in  the  former,  he  never 
kno^va  what  amount  of  ara^ea  he  is  really  payinc  \  a  most  serioua 
evil*  Such  aatateofthiagaauistexerclae  a  most  demoralizing  e^eot 
upon  employer  and  employed*  The  relation  that  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween them  is  aubverted^  The  employer  grudgae  the  use  of  the 
privileges  he  haiirto  allowy  and  tha^  jvre  a.eoBstant.  aouroe  of  bicker^ 
mg  a^  wxaagliai^  The  lahorea  defiantly  demapda  them  aa  a  right, 
and  is  ready  with  threats  ^  gijre  notice  to  leave  if  they  be  not  granted 
at  once.  The  undefined  i^e  of  these  nravi^^ges  leads  ua&irally  to 
their  abuse*  Tha  labosar. fancies  thft  be  has,  a  right  to  appropriate 
everything  gtoifiag  on  the  estate,  except  the  augar<4aae,  and  on 
emergencies  not  even  thacaoa^eld  is  reapeeUd,  but  muat,  when  grass 
is-  defioianti  yield  lbd<fer  fi^  his.  herse  and  hqga.  Thaa  the  ,law  iloea 
not  eontrib«ata  to  eultivate  a  correet  notioQ  aa  to  the  right  of  pro* 
perl^^ — a  piece  of  edncatsoa  that  at  waa  important  po  impart  ^a  soon 
aa  possible  te  tha  emsnaipatml  slave.  The  pcaatioe  of  bribing 
laborara  to  ieave-one  eststs -for  another,  extensively,  practiaedt  does 
not  .eaatribute  to  raises  tha  pk^ter  ia,tbe  esteem  of  the  laborer. 
With  the  loss  of  reppr?iat  ooo^es  a  leas  of  anthesity*  The  open  man- 
ner in  which  the  act  is  constantly  and  flagrantly  broken  cannot  but 
lessen  thei^speotaf  tha  Jaborecs  for  the  authority  of  the  laws  in 
gaiMral* 
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The  most  Mmus  iqarfi  Yrnmrnw,  tki*  Ak  attMBp*  i»  MfiUale 
viages  bj  legislftUv^  eoMlacat  kfts  kiiioted  op  tie  »ml«n,  ie^  th»t 
k  £m  as  it  were,  •beoorod  thor  riewe  and  «lo«ded  taen^  unden^Mid- 
kig.  It  has  pnvcflted^Mn  torn  dittuwdy  tfemg  and  ihorongyjr 
realizing  that  the  only  TMD«ij  far  tha  a«U  dntt  aa  aericual j  thpeateno 
their  proaperity,  la  an  increaaa  of  labar.  They  have  hid  a.  vaf^iie 
feeling  that  thui  waa  the  caaa,  but  they  do  n^i,  even  yet,  thcmMi^ly 
realize  it  This  inereasa  can  osiy  be  ihaaoogyy  efi^cted  by  imttii- 
gration  on  an  cortaBsiiv  aei^.  Oaiy  within  the  laat  ftw  years  has 
any  serious  exertton  bean  nada  in  tins'  retpaok  It:  will  hasdly  be 
believed)  but  it  is  no  less  true,  tibat  the  moat  atraanoaa  aapportava  of 
this  preposterom  act  are  the  plaateia  thenmelpaa.  Its  prateadTe 
spirit  seems  ta  eaereiaa  a  iasdoattng  charsD.^aver  their  minda)  tbay 
cling  to  its  minute  proYisioDS  aa  ta  a  remnant  of  tiM  atf  mratem, 
and  do  not  aee  bow  mueh  iejytry  it  iniiato  upon. them.  To  /the 
laborers  the  Act  is  abimrioat  and  deteatahlet  Ihey  oi^y  look  span  it 
aa  an  eacroaehm^t  on  their  Tigbta  aa  freeaneti. 

We  have  shown  how  far  tha  si^piy  of  lahor  is  below  the  'demand, 
and  that,  as  a  coneeqaeMe,  wages,  sunt  ba  hifh.  The  disproporlkn 
between  the  two  cooteDdin^  ferces  k  so  gvaaty  that  .it  thiaatana.  to 
annihilate  the  one.  Capiftai  will  not  emp^y  lahar.  lor  aay  Wtigth  af 
time  withoQt  its  proper  ramanewtiott ;  i*  will  aeak  to  investmeBt 
wbere  such  remuneratioB  is  to  be  obtahud  Profit*  ase  aa  low  in 
St.  Croix,  that  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  aapital  §ot  inveslme»t  is 
to  be  apprehended,  ankss  wantetaclad  iS'  sotte  way  or  oAar.  The 
only  efficient  remedy  ii  immigration  on  a  lar^a  aotfJe.  TIm^  ialaad 
can  support  aiieaat  twioa  the  nimaher  oC  its  preaevt  popalatiaiu 

'  It  may  seam  straiifle  thai  no  regard  ia  tahen  of  the  aatanal 
increase  that  one  wonkTazpeet  wovld  be  going  on  ia  tba  population. 
Unfortunate! J  do  auch  iscraaae  aeema  to  take  plaee ;  ar  if  it  doea,  it 
is  so  trifling  as  to  ba  of  littk  oonaidavatioa  whan  tha  qoestiaa  at 
issue  is  an  increaae  of  tita  labor  force.  Thia  faet  is  aae  ot  tha  most 
melancholy  featarea  in^the  state  of  the  aativo  popalation  snpafeUt, 
not  only  in  tha  island,  but  we  beliaTa  throagbout  the  West  L»dieft 

Etcu  before  eaaandpatioo  the  laborars  -  had  every  opportunity 
of  acquiring  religiooa  inatmetkML  Thay  wasa  under  the  care  of 
Episcopal,  Lotheraa^  Monnriaot  *Bd  Bamawi  Catbolia  alergyman, 
between  whose  doctrinaa  thay  ware  at  pevfiMi  Mberiy  to  chooae. 
The  govemmaot  not  oaAy  ^^mdad  ibam  with  £ree  aaboola  and 
teachers,  but  compeb  theaa^  under  a  fiad^  to  aand  tkeir  ahiidraa  to 
Aeae  achoc^  from  their  sixth  to  tbeic  lonitacttlh  year;  .thare  thay 
are  instruetcd  ditf y  ie  usadiig^  Writing  and  reahoiin§.  On  Snndays 
they  attend  the  aokbela  of  thair  dtfEirant  4hnra)wa»  Haw  mu^h 
attention  has  been  bestowed  Igr  the  anthoniMa  on  4faa  aduaation  of 
the  laborer  is  aUaatod by  tha  nmnber  of  handannia.arfiooHtanaes 
erected  at  eonreniani  diatanoes  all  1kr#ughiliil  island.    Thenoper- 


Tisioa  and  managemaat  af  thn  schools,  the  aMeintoKOt  of  teaabers, 
is  placed  entirely  in  Aha  hania,  ioi^of  tha  JUtkemn  claMy  a^.a^t 
be  ezpectedy  bnl  m  tha  httida  •£  the  Momrian .  hmthttSaed^  wfcose 
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we 

MU'Md  «keHta«iJoii'-ttiM#d  ^tm'Mj^hdbm  etesDdqMlioS)  and 
of  tM  hiNmnif  mkcmjin  h&ftmd  wti*j^nim^  With  imtiHog  •Q*^ 
hsY^  tU«V'  kborei  ia  ikii  food  eauM.*  Bo*  ^tlie  atftontieR  of  tie 
MlhoritM  ^m  Mi  bestowed  ' OB' titoMdfal  iisprovenatit ' of  tho 
fheodmtti  iftoM';  gffMk^W4ii«ikNi%8s  1>cilowod  (be  their  physktti  "#^1- 
being.  TM  fo^nifn4cit  bte*  tb  '%hkr,M  M  Ike  first  refspeclt,  doAe 
oteryddik^  tkat'oan  be  detirei.'  There  ie  d  pertmiieDt  Board  Of 
Hdaltfa,  the  medieal  departraeiit' of  windi  k-onder  a  publio  phj- 
eiiian,  etpedlkllj  appointed  to  ff«(>^rinteiid  Ae  uihary  odndhion  ^ 
the  iahuid,  and  to  whooi  all  other  plijiewiana  ire  Mqwred  to  send  m 
recortB.  B^rerj  estate  is  eoa/pelled  bjr*law  to  employ  a  phjsielaH. 
The  fslaod  U  prsvided  iritk  salaHed  inidwites  cdaoa%ed  to-  thete 
calling,  to-agrattyeateDt^sithe'pablie'^speBse,  aad  located  in  cob- 
Tmiient  dlstiicte;  tbey  are-nnderthe  hamediafte  supervisibn  of  the 
pablie  physkftan.  Theie  Is  hospital  raoiia  on  orei^  estate,  the  pablio 
hospitalb,  that  are  spacioai  aad  ih  adauraUe  order,  kn  %>r  certain 
dangerous  and  infectteaa  dlseaa^  bpea  to^  'patieBtta^  free  of  all 
oharges.  Vaechiation  fli  laad^ 'oompilsofy;  What  more  cat/  be 
done  t  '  The  iridnd  hha  4e¥fer  haen  Tisited  hj  any  ^nidemic,  iidt  6tbq 
the  cholem;  iu  dMmate*' iroae  of  thte  finest  tn  the  woiM,  and'yet 
ibsfrait^  t^meUnidbsly  fhffetstafring  yaufla  ttte  faoe,of  the  pdpula- 
Hon  nof  inereMac,  altbougli  its  ranks*  arei  not  thinned  by-  any 
emigratioirthat  could  ^sfUlt  the*  pivenoraeadn.  '  How  explain  this 
anomaly  1  Where'  i»^h4  caasB  of  this  brU  t  If  ^e*^Hith  ia  to  be 
made  p^>)ic^  aad  I  de  iacit  ieo  why  it  shoaM  aot,  ti^  tense  of  Un 
emfi  18  to'be  fbond  is  tlie  ^noranoe,  and  in  the  d^raved  and  profli- 
gate imbits  of 'the  laborers,'  inthe  enfeFand  ittiaataral  treatment  of 
yooag  children  by  tbsir  roodiers,  whd  negleotr  -them  in  the  thost 
shomefhl  manner,  oansiag  n  Tsry  great  mortality  among  theea. 
AnotheUr  oaase  nay  be  ibttad*  in  the  -hc^  that'  faterauurrlagte 
between  the  white  ar  the  black,  or  the  Oolbred'  race,  are  dth^r  quite 
barren  or  very  iittla '  proHHc.  The  *nnmbsr  of  iilsgitihiate  chiidran 
bom  i|r  the  isteadin  lM0afcn<)nntaMl'to-65aer  oelit.'of  all  Inrtha. 
A  peculiar  Ibatare  in'  tlM  popalattdn,  and  ^indi  may  be  Wor^^  of 
DQ^ce  in  connectiea  with  tile  sUtioaary,  If  aot  actual  'decreasing 
state  of  the  pqmlalien,is*the  uamerical  rrtatiori  of  males  to  fe- 
mates.  la  the  Utrit^fteatei  tla*proportioB-amoBg  thefkepopulatito 
waa,  in  f8M,  100  malea  to't5  ftmales)  anew  &e  sbr^  popniattOn 
it  was  too  mhlss  to  Wif5'  I^Mnalef.  *la  the  Northern  states  of 
Earope  the  ^dpoHio*  ia'^ahooi  1^000  tealea  to  1;0I8  jfemales, 
shewing  U  sligfat  pl«pcAide#aBce  there  df  ibiadea.*  lb  8t.  Oroiz,  ite 
ptofOffiufd  war  l,0#0*aiahM  la  1,300-fchsaitr.'  TUm  'ptepeodteraBae 
of  lemalbs  seems  to  be  aH  bott^eiieM  hi  tito  Wast  Mites,  in  IMI, 
the  reiatiba  was  in  Aailqufl,  ^,000  n^lcs  to  1,1*75  Ibinaea;  in  Bhr- 
badoes,  l^OOO^aaalM^  1,197  fbmaieav  ii  DtMStaita,  1,000  to  1,1«; 
in  m.  Vtncsftt^  l,00»ta  1,114*;  la  /amalei,'  t|MO  to  >,00r;  hi  St. 
Lada,  1,000*  to  l,OMi  In  (Mm^  the  rslMoo  is,  awler  sbTcry, 
ravarsii  tbsra :  la-  l«004t  iraS  at  l,OM'td  M«. 

BmaDCitiatlCB-badto  take  plaie>a8Hi  fagkal  secasbity.    fifaiTery, 
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ms  lis  bfttev  fmits  "mbst^Bowptfove  9vtm  %o  tbQf>rin^«i«¥€K>wii#r, 
wai  a  wofid  ^nw^  •  cineadM  ourM  to  tke^  CMtomwkj  thii^Miits 
gailtj'  of  tnaintiiifiAng.  it.*  !  33iiU  qtieslion-  -dught,  by  tkiS|  to  be 
seiiticd.  Bat  there  remiins  *an<Hher.  ^njeatioD,  ani-  thalb  i«|  What 
improTvipent,  -whtit  advaoee  m:  cidtuns  baa  iW  freed  -  negro  i»ade 
ainoe  enulnci^stion ! .  There'  is  no  use  AUrktaff  tJ^  %ueatie|a,  or 
equivocating  an'aiiBwer;  it  has  notUag'  to  do  witb  the  ^^OeaiioB  of 
g&^ten^  and  must  be  answered  in  the  isterel*  of  ^oivillzaiioik  As 
far  as  die  Wcfst  Indks  is  ooncerccd,  the  antfvrer  ianot  very  aatia- 
ftctory.  The  freed  oegra  baa  not  nude  such  rapid  sttidea  tovarda 
cultivation  as  hia  fHeB(Si  predicted  he'wotiM ;  b44  bo  bus  advanced, 
thoQgh  skjwly,  iff  the  nghft  din^etioB)  and  will  do  ao  ait  c^  pfrogrssaive 
rate;  proTided  that  beiive  in  oonrniuDiUea  s¥Rayed  and 'governed  by 
the  iAteUigeno^  and  energy  of  the  white  man^  not^  however^  to  Lis 
exclusions,  but  admrittin^  him  to  a  ahare  equal  to  Us  intelligeiiee  and 
energy.  .-       ■    ■ 

We  belier^ne  tbat  the  sLowiihpeoveneiit  among  the  negro  papula- 
tixm  in  the  Weak  Indiea,  ainoa  emancipaition^  ia  to  bo  mainly 
attributed  to  tlje  want  K>f  a  'aaffibienlly  aiiong  atinuilsMit  to  kbor. 
He  has  never  felt-  ^e  ivvigoralking  eficota  of  aaeeasity,  lihat  kiiid 
mother  o<f  kiventtoh ;  hut  waa  enabled,  all  -tf  ji  aHdd4ny  to  exehtinge 
cotnp^lapry  labor  for-yoluntary  idleneaa.  For  a  vtry.litdo  work  be 
gets  a  very  high, pay ;  hia  wants  are  fev  and  easily  satisfied.  Why 
sboald  ha  in>rk  jkuwe  thatt  is  aitffieietit  to  aattafy«  th«4e  ?  .  Who  doea  ? 
Why  ahotdd.be  not  enjbyairidlebovr or Dsoreiifbaaoobooaee^  Was 
it  not  H.  Lepldtta,  a  Kocnan,  who,  atretehtng  hinMeU*  «n  d»e  lawn, 
exclaimed :  ^  Vfilem  hoc  esttt  Uib&rare  P  M  an  aUcient  Roman  eould 
entet'tain  aodi  a  wMi,  why  aoi  a  negro  kborer.1  •  He  doea  stretoh 
bimaelf,  only  differing  from  the  IUomq  in  tbis»  tbut  be  ezclaioia : 
^  Hot  isi  hbfixtt^^  turns  routtdand  goea  qniekly  to-skep,.  with  the 
mid-day  sun  shining  on  hb  greasy,  bvft  happy  and  eoMented  cgiioiep- 
ancte.  The'  negro,  akhongb  of  ii  pbilosc^ieal-  Und  coat^mplative 
turn  of  mind,  ia  both  wilbng  add  aUe  to  worku  Bet  be  will  not  be 
made  ezoep^ond  to  other  •  RHNrtala.  He  tnvst^  like  tbiiy^  aee-  a 
iieceh^fer  ^orkhig,  if  ho  ia  to  work,  tlmw^gmtittn,  on  a  large 
scale,  1^  the  only  meana  of  brlngii^  this  neeofsity  bonie'  to  him. 
Lafi  tbia  be  doMv  and  he  will  toot  only  woak,  and  ii»piwe  riantaUf, 
pbysscaliy*afod  iporallyy  but  ha  wUl  ineaeaee  and  aanlliply  to  tbe 
mfinito  a^ktiafaciioB  of  hitnse^  tbe  •phikMilhtopial,  Md  the  plants. 
Eventoidly  he.may  beeotne^bi^rd-woffkin^e^viv^  a«arieioii%  mi^evly, 
graspingv  ambitieuiy  bi^iiy  inteAleetnaAy  in^nkMi%  ato^  ete.,  but  be 
is  hoi  so  now^  and  we  j^eooDunend  agam-  onrtenaody-^  taato  of 
neceaaity. 

Having  tried  todescribn  the  reank of  oaninciyntwn,  and  the  ayatem 
pmrawA  sineoy  in  so  far  aa  affcoliQg  tke  laboresvil^  naeoa  boir  it  bas 
a£SBdledtbe*«niobBegleotedattd  crvtf looked  pbMler,.aiwayay  however, 
keeping  in  view*  thai  it  is  not  of  the  faanlte  of  «(aancifNkt|on  jmt  m; 
^nae  nmat  be:alwi^  beBeMal ;  bni  it  in  of  tba  laambdkite  nswilia  of 

*  We  tiiink  the  very  reverse  of  this  Is  proved.— EdI 
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emftndpalioii,  mider  peoolisr  oirouiitoueM^'  iktA  -we  are  tUekng. 
h  wi«  expeeM  ttwl  cm  of  the  restHs  of  emiuackMitioe  would  be  a 
greater  security  <k>  the:  o#iien  ef  property.  We  de  DOt  beliere 
this  result  has  taken  pkoe.  So  fior  from  aay  friendly  leeliog 
haTfng  growti  up  between  the  negro  raee  a»d  the  whkei  in  oosee- 
quenee  of  emandpatioii,  we  beKeve  the  reverse  to  be  the  resuh ; 
that  It  should  be  so,  we  eonsider,  lA  -conlbrmtty  with  a  general  law ; 
tot  J  as  de  Toeqiievlle  justly  remaiics :  ^^  The  division  of  property 
has  lessened  the  distance  whieb  s^Murated  the  rich  fri^  the  poor ; 
bnt  It  would  seem  that  ^  nearer  they  drew  to  each  other,  the 
greater  is  their  nmtnal  hatred,  and  the  more  ▼eheraent  the  enry  and 
the  dread  with  which  they  resist  each  other's  claims  to  power;  the 
idea  of  right  does  not  exist  for  either  party,  and  foroe  aflbrds  to 
both  the  only  amHueot  for  the  present,  and  the  onl?  g«araatee  for 
the  fhtnre.'*  The  only  eoHision  resulting  in  the  less  of  lifh  on 
record,  in  the  history  of  St.  Croix,  occurred  a  few  years  after  jCOMfi- 
oipation,  when  a  very  serie«s  riot  took  place  in  an  attempt  to  ofSpose 
the  authorities  hi  putthig  a>  sto^  to  the  harbaroae  dtooei,  and  rites 
hidnlged  Itt  by  the  negroes  at  Ohristmas  time.  The  result  of  the 
riot  was,  that  some  eight  or  tea  negross  were  shoidown. 

The  depre((^Uile«  in  the>vahie  oi  property,  wrthoat  regtfd  to  the 
former  slaves,  is  more  than  fifty  per  oent.  It  need  hardly  be  aakl 
that  of  the  owners  of  estates,  before  eraanoipatioo,  th^e  is  hardly  a 
vestage  left.  The  history  of  those  familiea,  would,  if  told,  ba  b«t  ti 
sad  tale.  innoceHt,  ddieate  women,  strv^^ing  bi«v«iy,jStrelKioady, 
heroically  against  bitter  poverty^  left,  perhaps,  at  the  t'utie  with  a 
fhmily  of  young  ehihiren,  desthied  to  ffrow  up  in  ignoraftee  amidst 
vice  and  depravity.  These  are  facts  that  meetly  eseape  the  know- 
ledge of  transient  v4sitors,  and  are  entirely  beneadi  the-  n^oliee  of 
newspaper  cerrespondaHs ;  they  siAaek  of  melancholy,  let  us  leave 
^m,  Slid  raise  ourselves  to  the  dignity  of  statistics. 

The  depreciation  in  the  vbttt  ef  property  will  be  nnderstood  from 
the  followiRg  indispetable  data:  Dtiring  the  1%  yearly  precedii^ 
emancipation,  1881^1847,  the  average  annual  prodaetioa  ^  the 
ishmd  was  M,6M,0i6  poiitfids  of  sagar.  For  the  12  years,  ie4»- 
1860,  i^bsr  emancinatlon,  the  aiveage  annual  prodiee  was  14^9,718 
pomids  of  sifiar,  showing  a  falling  off  in  die  crop  eq«ai  to  6^4d^80 
poanda,  or  a  dectease  anonatJag  to  31  per  esnk,  alid  that  aeeom- 
panied  by  a  ihll  hi  theprtee  of  sagar.  The  avsnigo deelme  in  the 
o^ops,  has,  slaee  IMO^  bean  -  somewhat  oheoked  by  {ramigri«k)ki ; 
but  tibe  situation  demands  ioHnlgratiOtt  on  a  sliH  laigsr  aciisi 

In  his  able  and  hnpartially  writteo  wx>rk  on  the-*'  drdeal  otf  Free 
Labor  in  the  West  Indies,"  Mr.  Sewell  has  clearly  pointed  o«t'the 
importance  of  hiMAilfralftoa  to  these  isiandtf.  We  do  not  Mrae  t^ith 
Mr.  Sewell  in  an*  his  eenelusleiia,  And  woald  partioukrfty  peant  oat 
one  gnive  ortee,  wIM^  we  Ihhifc,  he  hao  Adiea  inta,  nanaalj^  Aai  of 
inferring  tera  the  =inoi^asad  mtney  valae  of  impsttatioai  to  tie 
s^^eral  l^atNia  ainea  etaaadpatieQ,'  the  eoiiitaieo  V  grater  pf<ao- 
periCy.     The  money  value  of  imports  ha9  increaaed.  also  in  St. 
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Croixt  but  here  for  one,  we  kiiDw,  that  it  does  not  s^nifj^  greater 
prosperity.  The  fund  out  of  which  the  increnaecl  supply  of  Uwdry 
dress  and  luxuries  is  paid  fur  ia  not  tht»  result  of  increiist^d  Vnhov  or 
savingf?;  it  is  taketi  from  pmfils  from  what  ought  to  be  the  legiti- 
iitate  share  of  the  capitalbts  who  give  employ  men  t  to  the  laborers. 
It  is  this  that  nuiikts  au  mcrease  in  the  labor-foreej  and  lower  wAgeSg 
so  imperatively  net^^ssary.  Capital  is  now  only  invest*id  In  the  hope 
of  saving  former  investments.  But  this  k'md  of  investment  has  its 
limit#^  and  when  these  are  reached,  importation  ^ill  not  oiilj 
decrease  but  all  but  cease,*  * 


ART.  VI,-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY.        X 

It  was  evident  enough  for  many  [ni>nths  bofure  the  downfall  of 
the  Con  fade  raey,  that  all  of  its  hopes  were  cf'jTi  centered  in  thearmie* 
of  General  Lei%  whiih  had  made  the  defense  of  Richmond  more 
Ulustriojjs  than  any  similar  defense  in  ancient  or  modern  history* 
When  ih;it  army  struck  its  colors,  everywhere  fii'^m  the  Potomac  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  conviction  came  that  the  cause  was  lost,  and  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of , mortal  man  to  have  roused  the  people  to 

*A  c(HTe«i>oudeiit  of  tb«  New  IWir  TriAtm^^  writing  n  f«w  wet^ki  ftgo  from 
Jmiiaitui,  Adds  tbe  fulluwiiig  lueUutshuly  ^videEioe  for  lUihL  iftlmiid  ot  the  valuA  of 
th«  vlt»clrt>-frfiiiohi«e  when  fX^tcUed  hy  ih*:  frca^mtini 

**Tlie  freedm«n.  as  n  cUi'ft  huve  not  yet  ncqutrtd  th^  m''iin(>i  of  marmging  tlidr 
UttU  freeholdB  lo  ibe  bent  advAntuge.  TJi*-y  Qoly  Piipcp^d  Wt4l  where  th^j 
ij|iv«  iQleliif^eiit  exiLRi|Ti«  atMi  eui  ploy  merit,  earning  waf^t^s  n  ]iart  i^f  the  yi<ar ; 
and  tUey  luuk  fur  th«lr  work  on  the  iieure^t  large  etuite.  Btil  ih«  own  era  of 
the^e  Jfirge  eatAtt^fl  liiivf,  unlmppil^^  for  thi^  wull-Wiog  uf  JaraHiOA,  left  tlie 
iBian4,  discoaragf^!  by  tlic  extri'iue  diffii:ully  uf  aecuring  steady,  i-^lyible  labor 
in  crop  time.  Sinefi  emaneifMilifm  and  tlie  diatribnlion  of  Iftiid*  ntnong  th« 
frwdnien,  noa«  of  lh«m  will  wi^rk  more  than  four  dnvft  of  th^  iireek  for  lb« 
plant^r^,  excf  pt  on  «uch  Ivrm^  as  eouftnm^  ll]«^  proiia.  The  «lii«f  mitt^hid^^ 
rio«ever»  \\  tuat  tli«  owner  of  an  Acre  ut  twu,  on  wbicli  his  wifft  and  ^UUdran 
could  raise  ihtjir  food^  with  but  au  occaaiotinl  dny'ii  work  fui'  blmsfelf,  was  Loo 
apt  to  depend  on  lliat  alofie,  ntiJ  so  become  iJlc^  and  deriJiiralizt; J ;  und  yf  iliia 
Qltm  i^ore  Che  rlnglciidcrs  of  ilia  Moriiht  riot,  Tlie  betT<?r  cfa«i)  of  blacki;  are 
bogtaninfij  to  te«l  and  compUlfi  of  tho  *tv\U  of  thin  horde  of  droned.  The 
depredations  of  llie  men  who  wiU  not  work  ori  lim  land  of  I  h«  ii^en  who  do* 
have  At  last  arontcd  evan  tbe  oarelea^  bkcks  to  Ank  (\tw  Uwb  agidn^t  vagrancy. 
Flitlierlo  th«  Island  LuL^Hlalure  has  dealt  tou  gingerly  with  Ikcti  ibut  their 
votlnjj  black  conslittienta  chi^^e  to  ignore. 

'*  Ihree-fqnrthb  of  th^  rnral  popntfifion  *if  Jftmflioa — find  T  brllevfl  T  mHj  add 
nine-ientbi  of  Ui«  moot  r«sp«etii.bL«  blaekii'-^vouy  prr>fer  the  ««?Hiiinij  of 
rt^ular  work  at  fair  wjLged  io  the  rigiit  of  voUu^.  You  way  mtfet  thin 
fttubborn  fact  with  what  theoHaA  of  ought  and  should  yiju  pUaaitp  but  it  U  ft 
fact,  ney«rthde«ti,  that  the  eLv^jtiTefr-ancbise  repre.?ent:4  tti  ihu  iguur<lDt  black:^— » 
not  that  ignoranee  is  of  any  (>ftrtkular  i^olor — two  fhSlMiigs  and  fii  much  rum 
Aft  lh«j  choose  Io  drhik  on  ele^^tlon  day,  At  the  expentie  of  The  (*and]date!t. 
The  moflt  worthy  and  intelligeob  bla^kft  I  hare  met  teldum  of  tvw  u*»i  the 
right  to  rote,  not  ibinking  it  wortli  the  «ofit  of  th«  rMgi«L«r  tax.  If  a  candid 
ditle  ha  a  m  rnnoh  iie+icj  of  their  voU^s  aa  to  pay  thtj  estpeu^e  of  ItlagJiig  Lb  era 
to  the  potUp  the  longest  ptirae  would  be  an  re  of  a  majority." 
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aodther  effort.  It  was  a  hopeless  contest.  In  wliich  scatt^^  balf* 
fed,  halfiiaked  men  were  brooght  &ce  to  face  widi  increasing  hosCSy 
well  appointed  and  proTisiODed,  and  recmited  from  all  Uie  natwaaof 
earth.  Gallaotrj  conld  avail  nothing.  Burning  cities  and  devas- 
tated country  left  no  hope  that  wives  and  children  coald  loBffer  be 
sustained  whilst  husbands  and  fathers  abided  bj  the  sword.  It  was 
a  terrible  hour  of  trial,  and  jet  even  in  that  hour  we  saw  enough  and 
knew  enough  of  the  Southern  heart  everywhere  to'be  Sore  that  H 
would  have  been  fired  anew,Jiad  long*loQ)(ed-for  interrention  come. 
But  hope  had  fled,  and  war  was  at  an  end. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  everything  relating  to  the  final 
struggle  of  Uiat  grand  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  will  be  embalmed 
in  the  memory  of  Americans  whether  of  the  North  or  the  South, 
and  perhaps  less  is  sit  present  known  of  that  final  struggle  than  of 
any  other  event  of  the  war.        .   » 

We  have  two  accounts  before  us — one  from  the  pen  of  an  EngliA 
writer,  which  will  be  given  at  length,  and  the  other  by  Capt.  J.  C. 
G.,  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  W.  B.  Smith  A  Co.,  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Prom  the  Raleigh  pamphlet  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

It  was  ftt  this  moment  that  the  Federals  made  Hheir  most  determined  effort 
on  Gordon's  lines,  and  by  heroic  bravery  and  daring,  and  amid  great  alangfater, 
succeeded  in  takfng  a  portion  of  the  breastworks  near  the  Appomattox.  But 
they  eoald  not  nee  the  advantage  they  had  struggled  so  hard  to  obtain.  The 
works  were  so  constructed  t^at  the  men  could  retreat  only  a  few  yards  to 
another  line,  while  their  old  line  was  exposed  to  the  raking  fire  from  the  artil- 
lery on  the  right  and  left  At  this  part  of  the  line,  the  ailillery  fire  in  a  man- 
ner censed,  and,  from  the  construction  of  the  works,  an  almost  individual  battle 
was  kept  up  until  dark,  with  no  more  advantage  gained  on  the  Federal  side 
than  the  taxing  of  the  first  line,  which  they  were  unable  to  hold  in  a  body. 

While  this  fierce  battle  was  ragiu^^on  the  left  of  the  "  Crater,"  other  parts  of  tha 
line  to  the  right  were  hotly  engaged,  but  the  Confederates  succeeded  in  repuMng 
every  effort  About  2  p.  m..  henvy  masses  of  troops  were  concentrated  by  the 
Federals  directly  opposite  the  position  which  MoGowan's  brigade  had  left  the  day 
previoae.  It  took  place  while  a  seeming  lull  had  occurr^  in  the  battle,  l 
saw  them  when  they  first  came  in  sight,  marching  in  line  of  battle,  three  col- 
umns deep,  apparently  by  divisions,  their  guns  glistening  and  sparkling  in  the 
son,  and  their  blue  uniforms  seemingly  black  in  the  distance.  They  drove  tha 
Confederate  skirmishers  before  them  with  impunity,  and  when  tney  reached 
point  blank  range  received  the  fire  of  the  batteries  in  the  breastworks  without 
ttafifgering.  Had  infantry  been  there,  perhaps  anotlier  tale  might  have  b«en 
told,  but  without  their  assistance  the  Confederate  batteries  were  carried  In  a 
moment,  and  the  long  line  of  breastworks  was  theirs,  and  of  the  few  men  that 
occupied  them,  some  fied  to  the  rear  snd  others  to  the  right  and  lefti  A  load 
huzza,  that  drowned  the  sound  of  battle  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  greeted  our 
ears  and  gave  awurance  to  our  right  that  a  success  had  been  gained  by  tha  Fed- 
erals, and  disaster  had  befiallen  the  Confederates. 

Just  in  rear,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  on  many  parts  of  our  line, 
h^vy  forts  had  been  erected  to  guard  against  just  such  Results  as  had  ensued. 
In  rear  of  the  line  of  works  captured  by  the  Federals  were  batteries  Uahone 
and  Greg^,  but  neither  had  guns  mounted  nor  men  asalffned  them.  Mahone  waa 
nnflnished,  and  was  simply  an  embrasured  battery  c^  three  g^na.  Gregg  waa 
a  larg^  fort,  with  a  deep  ditch  in  front,  and  its  sally-ports  protected  in  rear,  and 
was  embrasured  for  six  guns.    These  two  forts  were  all  that  now  prevented  the 
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enemy  from  eompletelv  eniting  the  Confederate  Hnesin  two  to  the  Appomattox, 
and  olyiding  A.  r.  Hill  and  Longatreet^s  foroea^  on  the  right,  from^  the  main 
body  of  the  army. 
'  JLb  Boon  as  the  line  of  works  were  eaptiired,  the  men  from  all  the  brigades 
which  had  been  forced  to  retire  were  hurried  into  these  worksi  Three  guns, 
eared  from  capture  on  the  entrenchments,  were  put  in  battery  Mahone,  with  a 
few  men,  and  three  also  in  Fort  Gregg,  with  about  800  infantry,  mostly  Missis- 
nppians.  After  reforming  and  getting  in  order,  the  -Federals  moved  on  these 
works— on  Mabone  first,  and  they  took  it  with  a  rush,  although  the  gunners 
stood  to  their  guns  to  the  last  and  fired  their  last  shot  while  the  Federal  troops 
were  on  the  ramparts. 

1  was  standing  where  I  oonld  view  the  wliole  encounter.  The  Confederate 
Une  to  the  left  of  the  run  was  not  attacked.  The  creek  diyided  us,  and  the 
struggle  waa  going  on  on  one  hill  while  we  were  on  tlie  opposite,  about  half  a 
mile  apart,  anxious  and  breathlees  witnesses. 

As  soon  as  Mahone  fell,  the  Federals,  in  three  lines,  mored  on  Fort  Greeg, 
with  cheers.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  all  else  was  silent.  How  confideoUy, 
i^nd  in  what  beautiful  lines  they  advance  I  As  they  near  the  fort  their  line 
curves  into  a  circle.  They  are  within  fifty  yards,  and  not  the  flash  of  a  MUg^e 
rifle  yet  defies  them.  My  God  I  have  the  boys  surrendered  without  a  struggle  t 
We  look  to  see  if  the  sign  of  a  white  flag  can  be  seen.  At  this  instant  it  seems 
to  gleam  in  the  sunlight,  and  sends  a  pang  to  our  hearts.  But  no ;  it  is  the 
white  smoke  of  their  euna,  while  cannoneers  and  infantry  simultaneously  fire 
on  the  confident  assaulters,  who  stagger,  reel  under  their  death  dealing  volley, 
and  in  a  moment  the  Federal  lines  are  broken  and  they  retreat  in  masses  under 
cover.  A  loud  and  wild  cheer  succeeds  the  breathlcM  stillness  that  prevailed 
amongst  us,  and  is  answered  ezultingly  by  the  heroic  little  garrison  in  Fort 
Gregg.  But  reinforcements  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  assaulters.  I  can  see 
their  long  serpentine  lines  as  they  wind  their  way  throus^h  the  cleared  fields  ik 
the  distance  and  over  the  captured  works.  I  turned  and  looked  to  our  rear^but 
no  reinforcements  were  seen  coming  to  the  succor  of  the  garrison.  Every  man 
is  needed  at  his  post,  and  no  reserves  are  at  hand.  The  repulsed  assailants,  an- 
imated by  the  sight  of  reinforcements,  reform,  and,  as  their  comrades  come  np 
in  battle  array,  march  forth  asi^n  in  unbroken  ranks.  As  they  gain'  the  hilt- 
top,  two  hundfred  yards  fron^  the  fort,  the  artillery  within  the  fort  l^elches  forth 
firom  the  embrasures,  and  the  effect  of  its  canister  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying  that  strew  the  g^und.  But  the^  check  is  only  mo- 
mentary. As  the  next  line  advances  they  move  forward  in  serried  ranks,  and 
soon  the  fort  is  canopied  in  smoke.  We  can  see  the  artillery  as  it  fires  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  small  arms  pop  and  crack  in  a  ceaseless  rattle.  The  conniet 
elsewhere  ceases,  and  both  sides  are  silent  and  anxious  witnesses  of  the  struggle 
at  the  fort.  Thus  the  fight  continues  for  half  an  hour.  The  Federals  have  reached 
the  ditch.  They  climb  up  the  sides  of  the  works,  and,  as  the  foremost  reach 
the  top,  we  can  see  them  reel  and  fall  headlong  on  their  comrades  below.  Once, 
twice  and  thrice  have  they  reached  the  top,  only  to  be  repulsed,  and  yet  they 
persevere,  and  the  artillery  in  the  embrasures  continue  to  fire  in  rapid  sUcces- 
^on.  But,  at  last,  all  is  hushed!  The  artillery  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  fires  a  parting  shot,  and  we  can  see  the  Federals  as  with  impunity  they 
mount  the  works  and  begin  a  rapid  fire  on  the  defenders  within.  Their  ammn- 
nitioD  is  exhansted,  and,  unwilling  to  surrender,  they  are  using  their  bayonets 
and  clubbing  their  guns  in  an  unequal  siruffgle.  At  last  one  loud  huzza  pro- 
claims the  fort  lost,  and  with  it  the  Ooafederate  -army  cut  into  two  parts. 
Generals  Heth  and  Wilcox  were  in  the  fort,  cheered  the  men  to  the  last,  and,  at 
the  minute  of  its  surrender,  mounted  their  steeds,  dashed  through  the  sally-port 
and  retreated  to  the  rear.  I  have  since  learned  that  280  of  the  garrison,  of  a 
little  over  300,  were  killed  and  wounded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  by  Grant's  overwhelming  forces  was  still  in 
progress,  the  following  correspondence  ensued  between  the  two  tK>mmandeFs : 
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Q€neral  B,  E.  Lm,  Oomfnwndvng  Oonfed^&nU StaUt  Army:  Ai^ril  7tb,  ISJ5. 

Gbkbral  :  The  result  of  the  last  week  mnst  oooTince  ^on  of  the  bopdessneas  of 
furthei* resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yir$(inia  in  this  stnmle.  I 
feel  that  it  is  so,  and  reeard  it  as  mr  datj  to  shift  firom  mjself  the  iwponsibilitj  of 
any  further  effusion  of  Blood,  by  askins  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  southern  army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  tJ.  S.  Gea5t, 

Lieutenant-Qeneral  Commanding  Amyes  of  the  United  States. 

Apbil  7th,  IMS, 
Gbhbbal  :  I  hare  received  your  note  of  this  day.  Thongh  pot  entirely  of  the 
opinion  yon  expreks  of  the  hopelessness  of  Airther  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virjania,  I  reciprocate  ^our  desire  to  avoid  the  useless  effasioo  of 
blood,  and  therefore,  before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  yon  will 
offer  on  conditions  of  its  surrender.  R.  S.  Lbs,  GcneraL 

It.  Gen,  U,  S,  OrarU,  Chmmanding  ArpUes  of  the  Uhiied  StaUt, 

To  Otneral  R.  K,  Lee,- Commanding  Cof^ederaU  SUUet  Army  :       Apbu.  8th,  1865. 

Gbnbral  :  Tour  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  same  date,  asking  the 
conditions  on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
is  just  received. 

In  repl^,  I  would  say,  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  is  but  one  condition 
that  I  insist  i^pon,  viz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
United  States  until  properly  exchanged. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the 
same  purpose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  definitely 
the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of  the  Army  otNorthern  Virorinia  will  be  re- 
ceived. Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  U.  8.  Graict, 

lieutenanirGeneral  Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

April  8th,  18«5. 

Gbnbral  :  I  received,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-day  in  answer  to  mine  of  yes* 
terday. 

I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  bat 
ta  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  emergency  has 
arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender. 

But  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know 
if  your  proposals  tend  to  that  end.  , 

I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Armv  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under 
my  command  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peaoe,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  yon 
at  10  A.  v.,  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage  road  to  Kchmond,  between  the  picket  lines 
of  the  two  armies.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant. 

R.  E.  Lbb,  General  Commanding  Confederate  States  Army. 

To  Lieut,  Gen.  Ui  S,^Orantf  Commanding  United  States  Armies, 
Gen,  R,  E.  Zm,  Commanding  Confederals  Sta^s  Army :  April  9th,  1865. 

Gbnbral  :  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  have  no  authoritr  to  treat  on 
the  subject  of  peace,  the  meeting  proposed  for  at  10  a.  m.  to-day  could  le»d  to  no 
good.  I  will  state,  however.  General,  that  I  am  eonally  anxious  for  peace  with 
yourself;  and  the  whole  North  entertain  the  same  feefling.  The  terms  upon  which 
peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms  tbey 
will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundre<u 
of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroved. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  diflScuities  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  another 
life,  I  subscribe  myself,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRAsp,  Lieutenant-General  United  States  Army. 

April  9th,  1845. 
Gbnbral  :  I  received  your  note  of  this  morning,  on  the  picket  line,  whither  1  had 
come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  your  propo- 
sition of  yesterday,  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of  this  army. 

I  now  request  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter 
of  yesterday  for  that  purpose.        Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lbb,  GeneraL 
To  Lieutenant- General  Grant  Commanding  United  States  Armiss. 
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Omtral  B.  B.  Lei,  OommanMng  CkurfedtraU  Suae$  Army:  Apul  9ti>,  1865. 

Toar  note  of  tbie  date  is  but  tbis  moment.  11.50  a.  m.,  reoeiTed. 

In  consequence  of  having  passed  from  the  Richmond  and  Ljnobbarff  road,  I  jam 
at  this  writing,  about  four  miles  west  of  Walter's  Church,  and  will  push  forward  to 
the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  jou. 

Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  ^ron  wish  the  interview  to  take  place,  will 
meet  me.  Yerj  respeotfnllj,  U.  S.  Gbant,  Lieutenant  General. 

Oen,  B,  E,  Le$  Com,  C.  S,  Army:  Appomattox  Couet  Housi,  April  9,  1855. 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  mj  letter  to  tou  of  the  8th  inst,  I  propose 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Armj  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms, 
to  wit: 

Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  oopj  to  be  given  to 
an  officer  designated  bj  me,  the  other  to'  be  retained  hy  such  officers  as  jou  maj 
desiffnate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  parole  not  to  take  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  properlj  exchanged,  each  companj  or  regimental 
commander  to  si^o  a  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

The  arms,  artiUerj  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned 
over  to  the  officers  appoioted  b^  roe  to  receive  them. 

This  will  not  embrace  the  side  arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or 
baggage. 

This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  Dpi  ted  States  authority,  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside.  Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Gbavt,  LieutenantXHneraL 

Hbadquabtbbs  Abmt  Xobthsrn  ViaoiNiA,  April  9, 186j5. 
LieuUnani-GtMrci  U.  S,  OrotU^  Oommfmdii^  UhiUd  States  Army: 

GiKBRAL :  I  have  received  vour  letter  of  this  date  containing  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your*  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  the^  are  ac- 
cepted. I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into 
eflfect.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  R.  E.  Lbs,  General. 

•  •**«•• 

While  the  interview  with  reference  to  the  surrender  was  takine  place  be- 
tween the  commanders,  a  strange  scene  was  transpiring  between  the  lines  of 
the  two  armies,  and  occupied  the  period  of  the  armistice.  An  informal  con- 
fert*nce  and  mingling  of  th^  officers  of  both  armies  gave  to  the  streets  of  the 
village  of  Appomattox  Court  House  a  strange  appearance.  On  the  Federal 
side  were  Gens.  Ord,  Sheridan,  Crook,  Gibbon,  Griffin,  Merritt,  Ayers,  Bart- 
lett.  Chamberlain,  Forsyth,  and  Mitohie.  On  the  Confederate  side  were  G^i- 
erals  Longatreet,  Gordon,  Heth,  Wilcox  and  others.  The  conference  lasted 
some  hour  and  a  half.  None  but  general  officers  were  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  skirmish  line ;  there  were  mutual  introductions  and  shaking  of  hands,  and 
soon  was  passed  some  whiskey,  and  mutual  healths  dntnk.  Gradually  the  are* 
of  the  conference  widened.  The  parties  filled  the  streets,  and  before  this  sin- 
gular conference  closed,  some  were  seated  on  the  steps,  and  others,  foi  better 
accommodations,  chatted  cosily,  seated  on  a  contiguous  fence. 

Between  the  skirmish  lines  of  the  two  armies  there  was  a  great  suspense,  for 
it  was  felt  that  great  interests  were  at  stake  between  them.  Skirmish  line  con- 
fronted skirmish  line,  lines  of  battW  confronted  lines  of  battle,  cannon  con- 
fronted cannon.  Eager  hopes  hung  on  the  interview  between  the  opposing 
great  commanders  of  the  two  armies.  Peace  might  follow  this  interview.  K 
might  end  in  resumption  of  hostilities,  in  fiercest  battle,  in  terrible  carnage. 
The  two  armies  were  plainly  visible  to  one  another.  The  Confederates  skirted 
a  strip  of  woods  in  rear  of  the  town.  Through  the  yistas  of  the  streets  might 
be  seen  their  wagon  trains.  The  minutes  passed  but  slowlv.  The  approach  of 
every  horseman  attracted  an  eager  look.  Two  o'clock  had  been  appointed  by 
Grant  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  It  arrived,  and  the  Federal  skirmish 
line  commenced  to  advance.  The  Confederate  pickets  were  in  plain  sight,  and 
stationary.  A  moment  more  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle  would  indicate  the  re- 
sumption of  carnage.    Qut  a  clatter  of  hoofs  is  heard,  and  a  flag  of  truce  ap- 
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pe*rt  upon  the  soene,  with  an  order  from  General  Grant  that  hostilitiee  should 
eeaae  until  further  orders. 

After  the  interview  at  McLean's  house  General  Lee  returned  to  his  own 
cam]:),  about,  half  a  mile  distant,  where  his  leading  officers  were  assembled 
^waiting  hia  return.  He  announced  the  result  and  the  terms.  They  tlien  ap- 
proached him  in  order  of  rank,  shook  hands,  expressed  aatisfaction  at  his 
course  and  their  regret  at  parting,  all  shedding  tears  on  the  occasion.  The 
£sot  of  surrender  aud  the  forms  were  then  announced  to  the  troops,  and  when 
General  Lee- appeared  among  them  he  w^  loudly  cheered 

At  about  four  o'clock  it  was  announced  in  Grant's  army  that  the  surrender 
had  been  consummated  and  signed.  And  now  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
restrained  by  uncertainty  broke  loose.  The  various  brigade  commanders  an- 
nounced the  joyful  news  to  their  commands,  and  cheers  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tloo  followed  The  men  leaped,  ran,  jumped,  threw  themselyes  into  each  other^s 
arms  and  seemed  mad  with  joy. 

The  day  after  the  surrender  General  Lee  bid  farewell  to  his  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing simple    address,  so  characteristic  of  his  plain  and  manly  style  of 
writing : 
Gbkbral  Ordbr,  No.  9.  Hbadq'rs  Abmt  N.  Y.,  April  10th,  1865. 

After  four  years  of  arduous  serrice,  marked  by  unsurpassed  courage  and  forti- 
tude, the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  oTcrwbelming 
numbers  and  resources. 

I  need  n^t  tell  the  surviTors  of  so  many  bard-fought  battles,  who  hsTc  remained 
steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them  ; 
but,  feeling  that  ralor  and  derotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate 
for  the  loss  that  would  hare  attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  haTe  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  have  endeared  them 
to  their  countrymen. 

By  the  terms  of  nffreement,  officers  and  men  wtU  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  remain  there  until  ezchan^^. 

Tou  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of 
duty  faithfully  performed ;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  wiU  extend  to 
yon  His  blessing  and  protection. 

With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  oonstancy  and  devotion  fo  year  country, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous  consideration  of  myself,  I 
bid  you  an  aflfectionate  farewell.  B.  E.  Lxa,  General. 

The  following  is  the  account,  in  extenso^  as  given  by  the  Englbh 
writer: 

**'  It  is  said  by  Coleridge  that  no  raan  thrown  to  the  surface  of 
human  affairs  ever  succeed  in  simultaneously  gaining  distinction 
and  affection,  unless  he  possessed  something  of  an  epicine  nature — 
that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  masculine  and  feminine  qualities.  With- 
out claiming  for  General  Lee,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  title  of 
*  great,*  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
by  those  who,  in  the  crisis  of  his  three  years  of  trial,  stood  and  suf- 
fered by  his  side,  as  an  exceptionally  dear  and  precious  possession. 
Few  soldiers,  if  asked  whether  they  would  rather  have  served  under 
Lee,  oh  the  one  hand,  or  under  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Marlborough,  or  Napoleon  on  the  other,  would  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
four  famous  generals  to  the  discomfited  Confederate.  "Yet,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  four,  after  they  had  passed  away,  and 
had  ceased  to  communicate  the  electric  shock  of  their  presence  and 
contact^— of  eye,  voice,  character,  and  influence — to  others,  possessed 
such  hold  on  the  af}<^ctions  and  esteem  as  were  inspired  by  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

^^The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  greatest  met)  depar  le  mondi  are 
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necessarily. and  intensely  selfish.  All  great  men  are  monsters,  says 
a  German  proverb ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  when  a 
man  is  playing  a  conspicuous  roU  ia  life,  and  is  generally  loved,  he 
is  not,  in  the  world's  highest  sense,  great.  He  Is  probably  some- 
thing better.  He  has  the  thoughtfulness  about  others,  the  unobtru- 
siveness  and  renunciation  of  self,  .the  truthfulness,  puritv,  modesty, 
charity,  guilelessness,  which  cannot  long  be  unnoticed  by  tnoee  itround 
,  him,  and  which  lay  firm  hold  upon  their  hearts.  But  to  be  great, 
to  fill  a  very  large  ^>ace  in  the  world's  eye  during  a  man's  few  brief 
vears  upon  earth,  he  must  throw  modesty  and  unobtruaiveness  over- 
board ;  he  must  be  grasping,  aggressive,  discreetly  greedy  of  praise, 
covetous  of  a  large  share  of  honor,  judiciously  envious;  he  must 
know  how  to  undermine  troublesome  rivals  witho«t  being  found  out, 
and  to  help  useAil  friends  without  being  supplanted.  Heartily 
agreeing  with  Coleridge,  that  where  distinction  and  affection  have 
been  won  coincidentiy,  there  must  be  the  epicene  element  \x\  their 
winner.  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  man's  affection  is  ever  won  by 
the  greatest,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  in  the  greatest  any  of  the 
woman  is  to  be  fouild.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  .to  love  \f oman ; 
and  thus  if  A,  being  a  man,  love  6,  who  is  -also  a  man,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  in  proportion  to  the  womanly  qualities  of  B 
(wisely  interspersed,  of  course,  with  the  best  manly  qualities),  will 
be  the  love  that  A  bears  him.  The  upright,  earnest,  energetic  man, 
in  whom  there  is  little  or  no  womanliness — such  men  as  the  incom- 
parably drawn  character  of  Tom  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floes — won 
confidence,  admiration,  esteem ;  but  from  their  brother  man  they 
win  little  love.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  a  large  streak  of  the 
Woman  both  in  Washington  and  Lee,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
men  who  are  brave  from  tenderness,  are  braver  than  the  men  who 
are  brave  from  pride.  But  the  men  who,  to  encourage  or  spare 
others,  are  gratuitously  brave,  are  not  selfish  enough  to  be  great. 
The  calm  judgment  of  posterity,  especially  if  assist^  by  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  (who  is  said  to  hold  that  Washington  stands  too  high, 
and  who,  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  contemplates  lowering  his 
pedestal),  will,  I  think,  reverse  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Everett's  well- 
known  lecture,  and  will  pronounce  that  Washington  was  not  greater 
than  Peter,  or  Frederick,  or  Marlborough,  as  Mr.  Everett  contends^ 
but  was  simply  more  estimable. 

''  The  exceeding  lovableness  of  Lee  became  more  patent  as  your 
conseiousaess  that,  as  a  politician,  he  lacked  vigor  and  self-assertion, 
became  more  irresistible.  This  lovableness  was  based  on  a  never- 
tiring  unselfishness,  a  contagious  endurance  of  hardship  and  danger, 
a  shrinking  modesty^  an  abounding  tenderness.  The  child  and  the 
young  girl,  who  had  never  seen  bim  before,  ran  .to  him  instinctively, 
as  to  a  friend.  His  look  spoke  of  honesty,  directness,  kindliness, 
courage;  his  smile  was  irresistibly  winning.  But  the  stuff  which 
made  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  William  the  Silent,  greater  as  politicians 
than  as  soldiers,  was  lacking  in  Lee.  All  that  there  was  of  true 
and  brave  in  the  people  whom  he  so  nearly  made  into  a  nation 
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called  on  him  by  signs  that  fie  who  ran  might  have  read,  to  put 
Congress  aside,  to  control  the  press,  to  be  Dictator,  indeed ;  and  yet 
he  would  not !  Nevertheless,  in  the  belief  that  there  is  more  pow^- 
flil  stimulant  to  a  noble  ambition  than  the  study  of  such  a  diaraoter 
as  Lee's,  I  desire  to  throw  my  jstone  upon  the  cairn  by  gathering 
together  a  few  notes,  for  the  general  accuracy  of  whidi  I  can  entirely 
Touch,  exhibiting  the  main  features  of  those  eventful  six  days  ^x^htdi 
Intervened  between  the  evacuation  of  the  Confederate  lines  around 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  on  the  night  of  April  second,  and  the  sur- 
render  of  Lee's  army  on  the  morning  of  April  ninth. 

"  In  order  to  rightly  understand  these  six  days,  it  should  be  pre- 
mised that  the  Federal  cava1ry,*massed  under  General  Sheridan, 
numbering  about  fifleen  thousand  sabres,  splendidly  equipped,  and 
converted  by  their  able  commander  into  a  body  of  military  horse- 
men upon  whom  an  Austrian  or  French  *a^«ir  might  have  looked 
without  disdain,  moved  southward  down  the  Valley  of  Virginia  be- 
tween the  first  and  tenth  of  last  March,  and  encountered  a  scratch 
Confederate  army  of  about  three  thousand  men,  under  General 
Early,  at  Waynesboro*.  Gen.  Early,  distrustful  of  his  men  and  his 
men  equally  distrustful  of  him,  planted  them  with  their  backs  to  a 
deep  river,  in  order  to  make  retreat  impossible.  The  result  is 
easily  foreseen.  General  Sheridan  bagged  two-thirds  of  his  enemy's 
force,  and  most  of  his  enemy's  artillery.  In  the  previous  summer 
I  remember  that,  as  General  Early  kept  losing  gun  after  gun,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  re-supply  his  losses  by  sending^np  firesh  guns 
from  Richmond.  Upon  one  of  these  guns  some  wag  of  a  Confederate 
,  soldier  had  chalked,  *  General  Sheridan,  in  care  of  General  Early.* 
The  transfer  was  probably  ^ected  at  Waynesboro'.  Sweeping  rap- 
idly onward  toward  the  James  River,  between  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg,  Sheridan  found  himself  confronted  by  a  swollen  and 
impassable  stream.  He  fell  back,  rounded  the  left  wing  of  Lee's 
army,'  crossed  the  Pamunkey  River  at  the  White  House  (where  he 
recruited  his  strength  by  picking  -up  twelve  hundred  fresh  horses 
which  awaited  him  there),  and  upon  the  twenty-fifUi  of  March  joined 
General  Grant  in  the  lines  before"  Petersburg.  To  Sheridan's  untir- 
ing and  sagacious  activity  in  the  subsequent  operations,  more  than 
to  the  agency  of  any  other  man,  is  due  the  completeness  of  the 
Federal  triumph — the  seemingly  inexplicable  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

^  It  was  not  long  before  Grant's  accession  of  strength  was  felt  by 
Lee. 

"  Upon  the  evening  of  Saturd^,  April  first.  General  Longstreet, 
who  had  long  defended  Richmond  by  commanding  the  Con^erate 
forces  to  the  north  of  the  James  River,  received  information  from 
Lee  that  Grant  had  detached  Sheridan's  cavalry,  and  two  corps  of 
infantry  (aboul  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  all)  to  act  against  the 
Southside  Railroad.  Before  communicating  with  Longstreet,  Lee 
had  dispatched  Pickett's  and  Bushrod  Johnson's  divisions,  Huger's 
battalion  of  artillery,  and  Htzhugh  Lee's  division  of  cavalry,  (in  all 
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about  seventeen  thousand  men),  to  meet  the  attack  with  which  the 
Southstde  Railroad  was  menaced.  But  in  sending  away  these 
seyenteen  thousand  men,  Lee  had  so  weakened  his  lines  before 
Petersburg  that  thore  was  but  one  Confederate  left  to  every  fiftj 
yards. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances,  Lee  called  upon  L<»ig8treet  for 
men.  But  at  dawn  upon  the  second  of  April,  before  Longstreet 
had  had  time  to  obiey  Lee's  orders,  Grant  descried  from  his  wooden 
tower  of  observation  the  weakness  of  the  Confederate  lines.  Im- 
mediately he  threw  a  very  heavy  column,  consisting,  I  believe, 
chiefly  of  Gibbon's  corps,  upon  the  weakest  spot  The  Federals 
carried,  with  wery  slight  loss,  the'  outer  line,  thinly  held  by  Heth'a 
division  of  Confederates,  and  bulged  forward  until  they  struck  two 
of  the  detached  forts,  whereof  a  string  or  system  ran  behind  the 
whole  length  of  the  Confederate  outer  worJ(s.  These  two  detached 
forts,  which  were  of  course  designed  to  cover  each  other,  were 
named  Forts  Gregg  and  Alexander. 

^'  The  officer  in  command  of  Fort  Alexander,  which  was  forthest 
away  from  the  on-coming  Federals,  deemed  it  more  important  to 
save  his  guns  than  to  try  and  help  Fort  Gregg.  Receiving  no 
assistance  from  its  twin  brother.  Fort  Gregg,  manned  by  Harris's 
Mississippi  brigade,  numbering  two  hundred  and  fifty  undaunted 
men,  breasted  intrepidly  the  tide  of  its  multitudinous  assailants. 
Three  times  Gibbon's  corps  surged  up  and  around  the  works — three 
times,  with  dreadful  carnage,  they  were  driven  back.  I  am  told  that 
it  was  subsequently  admitted  by  General  Gibbon,  that  in  carrying- 
Fort  Gregg  he  Iqst  from  five  to  six  hundred  men ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  each  Mississippian  inside  the  works  struck  down  at  least  two 
assailants.  When  at  last  the  work  was  carried,  there  remained,  out 
of  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  defenders,  but  thirty  survivors.  In 
those  nine  memorable  April  days  there  was  no  episode  more  glorious 
to  the  Confederate  arms  than  the  heroic  self-immolation  of  the 
Mississippians  ki  Fort  Gregg  to  gain  time  lor  thei^  comrades. 

"  Fort  Gregg  fell-  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
second.  Afber  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours  the  Federals  swept 
onward  in  the  direction  of  Petersburg,  taking  the  Confederate  lines 
en  reverse.  At  this  moment  Longstreet,  accompanied  by  Benning's 
brigade  of  Field's  division,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  bayonets 
strong,  met  the  on-pouring  flood,  and  checked  it  long  enough  to  ensr 
ble  fresh  troops  to  nurry  up  in  his  rear,  and  to  form  line  in  front  of 
Petersburg. 

*'  Simultaneously,  in  an  attempt  of  Heth's  division  to  re-establish 
their  lines.  General  A.  P.  Hill  (who  commanded  the  corps  to  which 
Heth's  division  belonged)  lost  a  life  which  for  nearly  four  years  he 
had  unflinchingly  exposed  in  a  hundred  of  his  country's  battles. 
About  the  sam^  moment  was  dispatched  the  memorable  telegrwn 
which  surprised  President  Davis  in  church,  and  announced  that  the 
last  day  of  that  heroic  resistance  which  had  made  Richmond  the 
most  notable  of  beleaguered  cities  had  at  length 'arrived.     The 
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delay  purchased  by  the  obstinate  defense  of  Fort  Gref^s,  and  by 
Longstreet's  bold  handling  of  Benning's  brigade,  saved  Petersburg 
until  the  tobaoco  and  cotton  stored  in  that  city  could  be  burned,  and 
until  leisurely  preparations  for  its  eyacuation  could  be  made.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  further  onslaught  was  made  by  the  Federals 
throughout  the  day,  or  during  the  evening,  although  the  flames 
springing  up  in  many  parts  of  the  town  must  have  told  Uieir  own 
tale.  At  nightfidl  on  the  second,  all  the  Confederate  troops,  about 
four  thousand  strong^  which  remained  under  the  command  of  General 
Eweli,  to  the  north  of  James  River,  fell  back  from  their  lines,  and 
passed  through  the  bewildered  streets  of  Richmond,  traversing,  be- 
fore daybreak,  the  bridges  over  the  James  River,  which  were  so 
soon  to  be  given  to  the  flames.  About  eight  on  the  night  of  the 
same  second,  the  Confederate  troops  also  commenced  leaving  Peters- 
burg, their  retreat  being  covered  by  Field's  division,  under  Long- 
street.  Pursuit  there  was  none.  It  is  probable  that  already  Grant 
was  bending  all  his  energies  to  get  round,  and  cut  off*  Lee's  retreat. 
The  Petersburg  section  of  the  Confederate  troops,  full  of  vigor  and 
elany  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  Appomattox  River  on  a  pontoon 
bridffe,  and  made  siqteen  miles  during  tne  first  night  of  retreat.  It 
would  be  dtfiicult  to  conceive  of  anything  brighter,  or  more  hopeful, 
than  the  tone  of  General  Lee's  spirits  on  the  morning  of  the  third. 
'  I  have  got  my  army  safe  out  of  its  breastworks,'  said  he,  '  and,  in 
order  to  follow  me,  my  enemy  must  abandon  his  lines,  and  can 
derive  no  further  benefit  from  his  railroads,  or. from  the  James 
River.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lee's  design  was  to  recruit 
his  army  with  rations,  which  he  hoped  to  find  jn  abundance  at 
Amelia  Court  House,  and  to  fall  in  detail  upon  the  Federals,  who, 
breaking  up  into  bodies  of  one  or  two  army  corps,  were  scattering 
all  over  the  country,  with  a  view  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  Two  days' 
rations  at  Amelia  Court  House,  for  forty  thousand  men,  would  pos- 
sibly have  made  a  great  difl*erence  in  the  immediate,  though,  as  I  be- 
lieve, none  in  the '  ultimate  history  of  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

'*  There  is  little  satisfaction  in  dwelling  in  detail  upon  the  five 
subsequent  days,  for  which  a  parallel  must  be  sought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Beresina,  or  in  other  similar  passages  of  military  anguish. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  at  Amelia  Court  House  Lee 
found  not  a  ration.  I  shall  not  pause  now  to  distribute  blame,  or  to 
investigate  who  was  at  fault.  All  that  I  have  to  state  is  that  the 
fkult  was  not  Lee's,  whose  orders  on  this  subject  for  a  fortnight  past 
had  been  urgent  and  precise.  It  became  necessary  for  Lee  to  break 
nearly  half  of  his  armv  up  into  foraging  parties  to  get  food.  T|(e 
country  through  which  he  was  passing  was  a  tract  of  straggling 
woods  and  pine  barrens,  with  occasional  little  patches  of  clearings. 
The  foraging  parties  had  to  go  so  far  afield  in  quest  of  food  that 
they  were  taken  prisoners  by  wholesale.  In  the  face  of  such  sufler- 
ing  as  they  left  behind,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  some  of  the 
poor  fellows  cdurted  capture.    Those  foragers  who  returned  to  Lee 
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brought  little  or  nothing  with  them.  The  sofierings  of  the  men 
from  the  pangs  of  hunger  had  not  been  approached  in  the  military 
annals  of  the  last  fifty  years.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  mules  and 
horses  must  have  been  even  keener;  for  the  men  assuaged  their 
cravings  by  plucking  the  buds  and  twigs  of  trees  just  shooting  in 
early  spring,. whereas  the  grass  had  not  yet  started  from  its  winter 
sleep,  and  food  for  the  unhappy  quadrupeds  there  was  none.  As 
early  as  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  Lee  sent  off  half  his  artillery 
toward  the  railroad  to  relieve  the  famished  horses.  This  artillery, 
making  slow  progress,  ^anks  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  horses,  was 
captured  by  the  Federals  on  the  eighth,  but  not  until  General  Lind- 
say Walker  had  buried  many  of  his  guns,  which  were,  of  course, 
subsequently  exhumed  (seventy  of  them  at  one  haul)  by  their 
captors. 

^'  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  locomotion  of  an  army  in  such  a  plight 
must  have  been  slow  and  slower.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in 
the  following  fashion.  About  midnight  the  Confederates  slipped  out 
of  their  hasty  works,  which  they  Imd  thrown  up  and  held  durlDg" 
the  previous  day,  and  fell  back  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Then  they  halted,  and  immediately  threw  up  earthworks 
for  their  protection  during  the  day.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
wolves  were  again  on  their  heels,  and  from  their  earthworks  the 
Confederates  exchanged  a  heavy  fire  with  their  pursuers  throughout 
the  day.  Delayed  by  the  necessity  of  guarding  an  ammunition 
train  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  in  length,  enfeebled  by  hunger 
and  sleepiness,  the  retreating  army  was  able  to  make  only  ten  miles 
each  night  This  delay  enabled  the  active  Sheridan  to  geh  ahead 
with  his  cavalry,  and  to  destroy  the  depots  of  provisions  along  the 
railroad  between  Burkesville  and  Danville.  Upon  the  fiilh,  many  of 
the  mules  and  horses  ceased  to  struggle.  It  became  necessary  to 
burn  hundred  of  wagons.  At  intervals  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed 
in  and  struck  the  interminable  ammunition  train  here  or  there,  cap- 
turing and  burning  dozens  upon  dozens  of  wagons.  '  Toward  evening 
of  the  fiflh,  and  all  day  long  upon  the  sixth,  hundreds  of  men 
dropped  from  exhaustion,  and  thousands  let  fall  their  muskets  from 
inability  to  carry  them  any  farther.  The  scenes  of  the  fiflh,  sixths 
seventh,  and  eighth,  were  of  a  nature  which  can  be  apprehended  in 
Its  vivid  reality  only  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  &roiliar  with  the 
harrowing  details  of  war.  Behind,  and  on  either  Bank,  an  ubiqui- 
tous and  increasingly  adventurous  enemy;  eyery  mud-hole  and 
e\ery  rise  in  the  road  choked  with  blazing  wagons ;  the  air  filled 
with  the  deafening  reports  of  ammunition  exploding,  and  -shells 
bursting  when  touched  by  the  flames ;  dense  columns  of  smoke 
ascending  to  heaven  from  the  burning  and  exploding  vehicles ;  ex- 
hausted men,  worn-out  mules  and  horses,  lying  down  side  by  side ; 
gaunt  famine  glaring  hopelessly  from  sunken  lack-lustre  eyes ;  dead 
mules,  dead  horses,  dead  men  everywhere;  death,  many  times  wel- 
fcomed  a^  God's  blessing  in  disguise;  who  can  wonder  if  many 
hearts,  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  four  years'  unparalleled  suffering 
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and  never  hitherto  found  wanting,  should  haye  quailed  in  the  presmoe 
of  8tarvati(m,  iatigue,  sleeplessness,  misery — unintermitted  for  five 
or  six  days,  and  culminating  in  hopelessness  ? 

^'  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  occasional  episodes  which  recalled 
something  of  the  old  pride  of  former  memories,-  and  reminded  men 
that  this  hunted,  famished  crowd  was  still  the  same  •  army  which 
had  won  two  Bull  Runs,  which  had  twice  (in  pursuit  of  a  fatal 
policy)  trodden  its  enemy's  soil,  and  had  written  Frededcksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  a  dozen  ot|^er  glorious  names  upon  its  banners. 
On  the  sixth,  a  large  body  of  Federal  cavalry,  having  got  ahead  of 
Lee's  army  and  occupied  Rice's  Station,  was  attacked  by  some  Con- 
federate horse  under  General  Rosser,  who  drove  them  ofl^  capturing 
six  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners.  On  the  seventh,  a  heavy  attack 
was*  made  on  Mahone's  division,  and  the  prowess  of  this  active  Con- 
federate  General,  so  frequently  exhibited  during  the  last  twelve 
months  of  the  war,  was  maintained  to  the  end,  inasmuch  as  a  Fede- 
ral brigade,  getting  entangled  in  a  ravine,  was  >surrounded  by 
Mahone's  men,  and  literally  disappeared.  On  the  evening  of  the 
seventh,  General  Gregg,  with  six  or'seven  thousand  Federal  cavalry, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  capture  all  the  wagon  trains.  He  was 
gallantly  met  by  two  thousand  horsemen  under  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and 
defeated.     Gregg  himself  was  captured. 

'^Throughout  these  gloomy  days,  as  an  offset  to  the  countless 
Confederates  captured  while  foraging  by  the  Federals,  numerous 
Federal  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Confederates,  and  became  par- 
ticipants of  a  hunger  and  suflfering  of  which  they  had  no  previous 
conception.  I  may  as  well  mention  now,  that  as  the  surrender  be- 
came more  inevitable,  Generals  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Rosser,  with 
about  t^o  thousand  Confederate  cavalry,  tacitly  determined  not  to 
be  included  in  it,  and  started  off  towards  Lynchburg.  On  their 
road  they  fell  in  with  a  Federal  supply  train,  and  burned  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  wagons.  The  scanty  and  partial  rations  which,  after' 
the  surrender,  were  issued  on  the  night  of  the  ninth,  to  the  starving 
Confederates  by  their  captors,  wete  apologized  for  by  the  Federals 
ou/the  ground  of  the  destruction  of  these  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
wagons  by  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

**  The  reader  will  have  gathered  that  ^hen  GeneraLLee  found  his 
depots  along  the  Danville  road  destroyed  by  Sheridan,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  make  for  Lynchburg.  He  still  hoped  to  get 
rations,  and  to  turn  suddenly  upon  Grant,  whose  army  was  dispersed 
into  many  columns.  The  fatigue  of  the  pursuit,  though  unaggra- 
vated  by  fitmine,  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  pursuers.  But  in 
pressing  for  Lynchburg,  Lee  found  himself  in  a  dangerous  predica- 
ment. He  was  on  a  strip  of  land,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  broad,  between  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  seventh,  Lee's  situation  seemed  so  unpromising 
that  Grant,  for  the  first  time,  sent  to  propose  surrender.  Lee  at 
once  replied  that  his  circumstances  did  not  seem  to  him  sudi  as  to 
justify  his  entertaining  such  a  proposal.     On  the  morning  of  the 
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eighUiy  Grant  renewed '  bis  solicitations.  Lee  did  not  decline,  but 
debated  the  matter,  calling  a  council  of  war  in  the  evening.  No 
determination  was  arrived  at  on  tbe  eighth,  and  at  mkinight  the 
usual  dreary  retreat  was  resumed.  The  springs  of  energy  and 
will,  unstrung  by  long  want  of  food,  had  run  down  in  the  men 
like  tbe  machinery  of  a  broken  clock.  Hitherto  the  retreat  bad 
been  covered  by  Longstreet  and  Gordon  alternately ;  but  now  tbe 
Federal  force  which  had  got  ahead  of  Lee,  and  was  obstructing  his 
retreat,  had  become  so  considerable,  that  Grordon  was  thrown  out 
with  two  thousand  men  in  front,  while  the  *old  bull-dog,'  Long- 
street, whose  plnck  neither  hunger,  nor  fatigue,  nor  depression  could 
abate  or  subdue,  still  covered  the  rear.  At  daybreak  on  the  ninth, 
a  courier  from  Gordon  announced  to  Lee  that  a  large  body  of  Fed^ 
ral  cavalry  (in  other  words,  Sheridan's  army)  was  across  tbe  road 
at  Appomattox  Court-House.  At  tbe  same  moment,  a  heiivy  force 
of  infantry  under  Grant  was  pushing  Longstreet  vigorously  in  the 
rear.  Between  Gordon  and  Longstreet  were  the  remaining  wagons, 
and  clinging  to  them  thousands  of  unarmed  and  famished  stragglers, 
too  weak  to  carry  their  muskets.  Lee  sent  orders  to  Goi5on  to 
cut  his  way  through,  couU  gnHt  couie.  Presently  came  another 
courier  from  Gordon,  announcing  that  the  enemy  was  driving  hinr 
back.  Lee  had  at  this  moment  less^  than  eight  thousand  men  with 
muskets  in  their  hands.  The  fatal  moment  had  indisputably  come. 
Hastily  donning  his  best  uniform,  and  buckling  on  his  sword — which 
it  was  never  his  fashion  to  wear — Creneral  Lee  turned  sadly  to  the 
rear  to  seek  a  6i)al  interview  with  General  Grant. 

**'  There  is  no  passage  of  history  in  this  heartbreaking  war  which 
will;  for  years  to  come,  be  more  honorably  mentioned  and  grate- 
fully remembered  than  the  demeanor  of  the  ninth  of  April,  1805, 
of  General  Grant  toward  Creneral  Lee.  I  do  not  so  much  allude  to 
the  facility  with  which  honorable  terms  were  accorded  to  the  Con- 
federates as  to  the  bearing  of  Genera]  Grant  and  of  the  officers 
about  him  toirard  General  Lee.  The  interview  was  brief.  Three 
Commissioners  upon  either  side  were  immediately  appointed.  The 
agreement  to  which  these  six  Commissioners  acceded  was  as 
follows : 

**Appomottax  Court-House,  Va.,  April  10,  1865. 

*'  Agreement  entered  into  this  day  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the  United  States  authorities : 

'^  1st.  The  troops  shall  march  by  brigades  and  detachments  to  a 
designated  point,  stack  their  arms,  deposit  their  flags,  sabres,  pistols, 
etc.,  and  from  thence  march  to  their  homes  under  charge  of  their 
officers,  superintended  by  their  respective  division  and  corps  com- 
manders, officers  retaining  their  side  arms  and  the  authorized  num- 
ber of  private  horses. 

"2d.  All  public  horses  and  public  property  of  all  kinds  to  bQ 
turned  over  to  staffofiicers,  to  be  designated  by  tbe  United  States 
authorities. 


\ 
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'*  3d.  Such  transportation  as  may  be  agre^  upon  as  necessary  for 
the  transportation  of  the  private  baggage  of  officers  will  be  allowed 
to  accompany  the  officers,  to  be  tamed  bver  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
to  the  nearest  United  StiU»s  Quartermaster,  receipts  being  taken  for 
the  same. 

*'  4th.  Couriers  and  mounted  men  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry, 
whose  horses  are  their  own  private  property,  will  be  allowed  to 
retain  them. 

"  6th.  The  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  shall  be 
construed  to  include  all  the  forces  operating  with  that  army  on  the 
eighth  instant,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  n^otiations 
for  surrender,  except  such  bodies  of  cavalry  as  actually  made  their 
escape  previous  to  the  surrender,  and  except  only  such  pieces  of 
artillery  as  were  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Appomattox  Court 
House  at  the  time  of  surrendef  on  the  ninth  instant. 
"(Signed) 

"John  Gibson,  Major-Oeneral  Volunteers, 

"Charles  Griffin,  Brevet  Major- General  U.  S.  Vols. 

"  W.  Merritt,  Brevet  Major- General, 
^  "J.  LoNOSTBBT,  Lieutenant- General, 

"*  "J.  B.  Gordon,  Major- Generml^ 

"  W.  N.  Pendleton,  Brig, -Gen,  and  Chief  of  ArCy, 

"  In  the  meantime,  immediately  that  G^ieral  Lee  was  seen  rid- 
ing to -the  rear,  dressed  more  gay  ly.  than  usual,  and  begirt  with  his 
sword,  the  rumor  of  immediate  surrender  flew  like,  wild-fire  through 
the  Confederates.  It  might  be  imagined  that  an  army,  which  had 
drawn  its  last  regular  rations  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  harassed  in- 
cessantly by  night  and  day,  had  been  marching  and  fighting  until 
the  morning  of  the  ninth,  would  have  welcomed  anything  like  a  ter- 
mination of  its  sufierings,  let  it  come  in  what  form  it  might.  Let 
those  who  idly  imagine  that  the  finer  feelings. are  the  prerogative  of 
what  are  called  the  "  upper  classes,^'  learn  from  this  and  similar  * 
scenes  to  appreciate  "common , men.''  As  the  great  Confederate 
captain  rode  back  from  his  interview  with  General  Grant,  the  news 
of  the  surrender  acquired  shape  and  consistency,  and  could  no  longer 
be  denied.  The  enfect  on  the  worn  and  battered  troops — some  of 
whom  had  fought  since  April,  1861,  and  (sparse  survivors  of  beta- 
combs  of  fallen  comrades)  had  passed  unscathed  through  such  hurri- 
canes of  shot  as  within  four  years  no  other  men  had  ever  experi- 
enced— passes  mortal  description.  Whole  lines  of  battle  rushed 
up  to  their  beloved  old  chief,  and  choking  with  emotion,  broke 
ranks  and  struggled  with  each  other  to  wring  him  once  more  by  the 
hand.  Men  who  had  fought  throughout  the  war,  and  knew  wha^  the 
agony  and  humiliation  of  that  moment  must  be  to  him,  strove  with 
a  refinement  of  unselfishness  and  tenderness,  which  he  alone  could 
fully  appreciate,  to  lighten  his  burden  and  mitigate  his  pain.  With 
*tear8  pouring  down  both  cheeks,  General  Lee  at  length  commanded 
voice  enough  to  say :  *  Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  to- 
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getber.  I  have  done  the  best  that  I  could  for  yon.'  Not  an  eje 
that  looked  on  that  scene  was  dry.  Nor  was  this  the  emotion  of 
sickly  sentimentalists,  but  of-  rough  and  rugged  men  familiar  with 
hardship,  danger  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes,  mastered  by  sym- 
pathy and  feeling  for  another  which  they  had  never  experienced  on 
their  own  account.  I  know  of  no  other  passage  of  military  history 
BO  touching,  unless  in  spite  of  the  melo-draroatic  coloring  whicn 
French  historians  have  loved  to  shed  over  the  scene,  it  can  be  found 
in  the  Adieux  de  Fontainbleau, 

^'  It  remains  for  me  briefly  to  notice  the  last  parade  of  an  armr 
whereof  the  exploits  will  be  read  with  pride  so  long  as  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  In  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  of  the  six  Com- 
missioners, the  Confederate  army  marched  by  divisions,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  April,  to  a  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Appomat- 
tox Court  House,  where  they  stacked  arms  and  deposited  accoutre- 
ments. Upon  this  solemn  occasion  Major-General  G^jbbon  repre- 
sented the  United  States  authorities.  With  the  same  conspicuous 
and  exalted  delicacy  which  he  had  exhibited  throughout  these  closing 
scenes,  General  Grant  was  not  again  visible  afler  his  final  interview 
/  with  General  Lee.  About  7,800  Confederatt^s  marched  up  with 
muskets  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  followed  by  about  4 8,000 
unarmed  stragglers." 


ART.  VII -THE  AMERICAN  COLONY  IN  MEXICO. 

We  have  expreesed  our  opinioD  freely  in  reference  to  the  AmcricaD  Colony 
Id  Mexico.  We  know  personally,  and  have  the  highest  respect  for  many  of 
the  eminent  Southern  gentlemen  who  are  at  its  head,  and  cannot  but  admire 
that  hardiness  of  purpose  which  makes  them  brave  everything  in  maintaining 
what  they  regard  as  principle.  Though  we  have  not  agreed  with  them  and  have 
discouraged  tne  immigration  which  they  would  encourage,  time  only  can  show 
whether  they  or  we  are  right.  Our  theory  is,  that  liberty  may  yet  be  enjoyed 
in  the  land  of  our  nativity,  but  should  fanaticism  and  radicalism  prove  this  to 
be  itfpossible,  true  men  and  brave  men  must  find  another  home.  Though  the 
clouds  are  dark  we  are  not  yet  despondent  We  have  the  nerve  yet  to  endare 
and  wait 

A  writer  in  the  iVw  York  Dribttne  writing  for  the  Southtm  OoUmy,  says ; 
**  Sincere  or  not,  the  feelings  of  the  rebels  towards  the  United  States  assume  a 
milder  form  here  than  at  home.  Distances  which  blot  out  bitterness  of  resent- 
ment ;  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  large  fortune ;  the  knowledge  they  have 
that  the  desire  of  the  jSmperor  is,  that  they  shonld  abstain  from  any  utterance 
oalcnlated  to  wound  the  pride  and  susceptibilities  of  the  Americans;  the 
absorbing  interest  produced  by  the  novelty  and  richness  of  the  Mexican  land- 
scape; the  want  of  rest;  the  softening  influence  of  the  climate;  the  effect  of 
oaptiyating  scenery,  speaking  to  the  senses  aiid  to  the  imagination — all  this,  no 
doubt,  contribute  to  lessen  the  unpleasant  remembranees  of  the  past  and  to 
deaden  the  pangs  of  defei^  I  was  informed,  that  those  who  have  already 
settled  here  are  even  praising  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
proof. of  this,  one  of  my  neighbors  showed  me  in  a  number  of  the  Mexican  Timm, 
edited  by  Governor  Allen,  of  Louisiana,  an  eulogistic  article  on  President 
Johnson  and  his  message." 

Speaking  of  the  labors  of  the  several  colonists,  he  tayt :  **  The  farms  of  Gen. 
Price,  Gen.  Shelby,  and  Gov.  Harris  are  contiguous    None  of  them  are  yet 
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Oliver  oQlUvftiioii,  ibr  the  reMon,  thut  tk/^  gMtlemta  <»teed  tittlr  kndft  lite 
in  October,  and  the  eeatMiQ  was  too  far  adraneed  to  go  stn^jd^tfiMrwifd  to  ^jA. 
They  are  now  cleaning  their  fields  and  getting  them  ready  for  spring.  Tlie 
fields  in  this  blessed  ooatitrj  are  mostly  banana  and  pineapple  planti.  Fndla 
are  foand  here  ia  great  abufldaoee.  it  waa  told  that  there  were  no  less  tiiaB 
three  hundred  species  of  firuit,  ioeludug  the  Tarieties.  For  ioatanoe,  there  are 
twelve  ▼arieties  of  bananas,  half  a  dozen  yarietiea  of  pineapple,  fire  or  six 
species  of  rappotillos — ihe  most  delicions  fruit  in  the  world — figs,  poroe- 
ffraoates,  oranges,  Ae.  For  their  supply  of  meat  they  go  to  Cordova,  where  ' 
beef  is  sold  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  poand." 

The  letter  whieh  follows  was  addressed  by  its  dlstiegiiished  author  to  a 
citizen  of  Tennessee,  whoeansed  it  to  be  paUished  in  the  ITfttofi  tmd  Amerieom: 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  received  your  letter^  inquirioff,  like  raany 
others,  about  Mexico,  with  a  view  of  making  it  their  nome.  Ton 
know  its  geographical  features,  and  the  iame  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
Tts  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  its  climate,  afler  you  begin 
to  ascend  the  table-lands,  is  as  delightful  and  healthy  as  the  heart  of 
man  can  desire. 

The  Emperor  is  ruling  wisely  and  mildly.  Thefr  Majesties  are 
beloved  by  the  Imperialists,  and  resoected  by  all.  They  move  as 
freely  among  the  people  as  the  Presioent  of  the  United  otates  ever 
did  in  days  of  yore. 

The  Empire  is  continually  gaining  ground.  Enterprise  is  abroad 
— many  works  of  internal  improvement  are  already  under  way,  and 
about  to  be  commenced.  Capital  is  leaving  its  hiding-places,  and 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper  press  are  daily,  and  for  months  have 
been  filled  with  the  names,  of  tiiberals,  who,  looking  upon  the 
Empire  as  a  success,  and  their  cause  as  a  failure,  have  laid  down 
their  arms  and  are  giving  in  their  adhesion.  Property  and  life  are 
daily  becoming  more  secure.  As  en  illustration,  the  doors  of  the 
house  in  which  I  live  are  without  locks ;  nor  do  I  ever  take  care 
even  to  shut  any  of  them  before  I  go  to  bed.  True  there  is  a 
portero  below,  but  the  building  is  an  old  convent  inhabited  and 
frequented  by  hundreds  of  people  who  are  not  barred  from^eadi 
other  by  any  fastenings.  The  impressions  abroad  aboul  Mexico  are 
vefy  erroneous.  With  regard  to  the  inquiries  in  behalf  of  our 
friends  who  desire  to  come  to  this  lovely  land,  I  have  to  say: 
They  can  find  desirable  locations  in  any  climate  they  please,  and 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  any  staple  they  prefer,  or  the  raising 
of  any  kind  of  stock. 

As  to  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  that 
varies  with  the  locality ;  the  variation  depending  a&  well  upon  the 
convenience  and  circumstances  of  the  market  as  upon  geographfeal 
conditions.  Owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  navigable  rivers  and 
canals,  internal  transportation  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and  exporta- 
tion difficult.  Hence,  in  one  part  of  the  Empu-e  the  spectacle  has 
not  been  un frequently  presented,  of  breadstuflfs  at  famine  prices, 
while  in  a  neighboring  department  they  were  wasting  for  want  of 
consumers.  The  most  desirable  location,  therefore,  for  immigrants 
who  are  "  well  to  do,''  (and  this  is  the  class  that  must  lead  the  way,) 
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are  on  what  may  be  called  the  intertropical  belt  of  Mesioo,  within 
which  Cordova  and  Jalapa  are  situated.  This  is  a  sort  of  steppe  or 
slope  which  rises  from  the  low  lands  of  the  coast  to  the  yarious 
climates,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  intertroKAcal  latitudes,  at  the 
hdght  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Within  this 
range  the  climates  are  those  of  perpetual  summer — they  are  healthy 
and  delightful. 

These  steppes  encircle  the  Empire  on  the  east,  south  and  west. 
They  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Coatzaeoalcas  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other,  and  abound 
in  garden  spots  as  beautiful  as  Eden  itself,  and  as  sinful  too.  Cor- 
dova and  Jalapa  are  such  places — they  are  in  sight  of  the  sea.  The 
farmer  tliere,  and  at  many  other  places,  may  reap  from  the  same 
field  two  or  three  crops  annually,  with  an  increase  of  three  or  four 
hundred  fold  upon  the  seed  sown. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year  a  railway  is  to  be  completed 
from  each  of  th«Bse  points  to  Vera  Cruz,  which  will  briog  them  fairly 
within  the  domains  of  foreign  commerce.  Com,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar  and  tobacco  aJl  do  well  here,  but  as  a  rule,  I  consider  cofiee, 
cotton  and  tobacco  the  most  profitable  staples  of  cultivation,  because 
they  can  best  bear  transportation  and  stand  competition  in  foreign 
markets.  Formerly,  and  before  the  country  began  to  be  tossed 
and  vexed  by  revolution,  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  two 
cities  were  valued  at  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 

Many  of  these  splendid  haciemias,  some  of  them  large  enough  to 
accommodate  with  elegant  farms  tenr  times  ^(ty  families,  were 
broken  up  during  the  ravolutioas,  and  their  owners  compelled  to 
seek  safety  elsewhere.  They  have  fallen  into  ruin  and  decay  through 
absenteeism,  and  now  that  order  is  restored,  the  Empire  gaining 
ground,  and  internal  improvements  encouraged  by  th6  wise  policy 
of  the  Emperor,  these  lands  are  coming  into  demand. 

But  present  owners  lind  themselves  too  poor  to  repair  and 
bring  them  under  cultivation  again.  They  are  foi'  sale,  and  may  be 
bought  at  fr#m  $2  to  $3  per  acre. 

These  abandoned  haciendas,  (and  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire),  are  the  places  for  vour  thrifby  American  &rmers  to 
establish  themselves.  Let  them,  therefore,  send  out  their  head  men 
to  select  a  place  for  the  whole  settlement,  to  be  followed  immediate- 
ly by  their  young  men  to  sow,  build  and  repair,  and  make  ready  for 
the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  and  others  to  follow  by  the 
time  the  lands  are  ready. 

.  They  will  find  it,  at  first,  best  to  establish  themselves  in  villages 
as  well  for  mutual  convenience,  as  for  protection  against  the  bands 
of  lawless  marauders  who  are  ever  ready  to  pounee  upon  the  helpless 
farmer.  Immigrants  should  bring  with  them  such  mechanics  as  are 
reouired  to  satisfy  their  own  wants  and  necessities. 

Tell  those  who  come,  to  count  upon  all   the  asastance,  every 
facility,  and  the  best  information  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  afibrd,  or 
within  the  province  of  this  office  to  give. 
I      VOL.  I.— NO.  VI.  40 
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In  tbe  Nortb^n  departmentB  l^e  vine  flourishes  well,  and  tbe 
wine  is  exoelleDtii 

On  the  slopes  next  Uie  sea,  cochineal  and  mdigo  are  cultivated, 
druf^  gamSj  And  spices  collected. 

The  most  profitable  stock-raising  are  nrales,  horses  and  goats. 
There  is  room  for  profitable  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

The  immigrant  is  allowed  free  exercise  of  religions  worship.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  him  both  bj  an  ordinanoe  Of  the  Empire  and  a 
dispensation  of  the  Pope.  He  is  also  entitled  on  entering  the 
country,  to  a  free  duty  permit,  for  all  of  his  cattle'  and  effects,  and 
exemption  from  all  taxation  for  one  year,  and  from  military  con- 
scription for  five  years.  He  is  allowed  to  bring  his  arms  also,  and 
with  bis  neighbors  to  form  a  sedentary  mifitia  for  her  own  defense 
against  robbers  who  are  duly  becoming  less  bold.  Bat  he  may  not 
bring  in  anything  for  sale,  exchange  or  barter,  without  the  payment 
of  full  duties 

In  the  rural  districts,  the  Indians  generally  are  honest ;  indeed,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  theft  among  them  is  imknown.  They 
are  a  gentle  and  docile  race.  Simple  in  their  habits,  they  are  super- 
sUtiout,  entering  zealously  into  all  the  festivities  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church. 

They  seem  not  to  care  to  earn  more  than  a  dollar  o^  two  a  week, 
and  when  they  have  done  this,  whc1)her  by  two  or  three  days  of 
labor,  they  generally  stop  work  and  frofic  until  the  money  is  gone, 
when  they  are  ready  to  earn  bv  labor  in  the  field  the  next  instal- 
ment. The  Sabbath  is  not  mutrn- observed  by  them,  or  the  Mexican 
geaerally,  exeepi  as  a  day  of  parade  and  pleasnre.  As  a  rule  their 
wages  are  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  at  the  rate,  generally,  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifly  cents  a  day,  the  laborer  findii^  himself. 

Silver  is  the  principal  circulating  medium ;  there  are  also  gold  and 
oopp^  coins,  but  no  bank  notes. 

The  implements^  of  husbandry  are  generally  rude,  and  agriculture 
is  by  no  means  in  a  high  state  of  improvement.  Kevertheless,  the 
Indian  aiDd  the  mixed  classes,  of  whom  there  are  about  seven 
miilioBS,  are  skillful  laborers  intheir  way.  This  mode  of  husbandry 
is  so  much  the  better  for  the  display  by  the  European  or  American 
farmer,  of  his  exquisite  skill  and  the  virtues  of  his  improved  imple- 
ments, which  last  be  can  bring  in  duty  ftee. 

It  is  not  advisable,  at  present,  for  immigrants  Without  money  to 
come  to  Mexico,  unless  they  come  under  the  auspices  of  sojne  friend 
who  can  assist  tbem,  or  tinder  the  care  of  some  on6  of  the  variou^v 
cottpanies  for  eatablishing  colonies  that  have  been  recently  incorpo- 
rated. Some  of  these  propose  to  bring  the  Immigratits  into  the 
country,  to  furnish  them  with  land,  to  establish  them  oti  theii*  farms, 
to  subsist  them  for  awhile,  and  to  receive  a  certain  portion,  of  their 
crops  for  the  4oanf  advanced  for  these  variocrs  services.  Many,  who 
have  some  means,  aod  desire  to  come  in  eompanlfes  to  Mexico,  and 
establish  themselves  on  some  of  these  fine  but  abandoned  haciendas, 
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wish  to  know  where  these  haciendas  •  are,  and  Iheir  pnea^  Ans  :  In 
almost  every  part,  and  at  any  price  from  a  lew  eonte'taa  fewdc^an 
per  acre.  * 

Of  course,  the  prices  named  to  mey  tkongk '  moderate,  are  the 
asking  prices.  It  is  best  for  every  such  company  of  immigrants  to 
send  some  of  their  number  ahead  to  select  a  place,  and  bargain  for 
it  themselves.  Bryant,  from  Arkansaf,  has  established  a  colony  in 
Chihuahua;  Mitchell,  of. Missouri,  another  oa  the  Rio  Verde^  in  the 
department  of  San  Louis  Potosi ;  Terry,  of  Texas,  another  in  Ja- 
lisco. They  rent  at  first,  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  in  the 
meantime  at  a  stated  price. 

Then  there  is  the  fine  colony  of  Carlotta,  near  Cordova,  where  the 
lands  were  abandoned.  There  was  a  number  of  haciendas  in  that 
neighborhood  that  were  indebted  for  more  than  they  were  worth  to 
the  church,  and  which,  by  the  Juarez  Grovemment,  were  confiscated. 

These  have  been  exappropriated  by  the  Empire,  and  applied  to 
colonization.  These  lands  are  sold  to  imraigrants  at  one  doHar  per 
acr*  in  five  equal  annual  mstalments.  Gens.  Price  and  Shelby  of 
Missouri,  Gov.  Harris  of  Tennessee,  Jildge  Perkins  of  Looislana, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hoi  man  of  Missouri,  and  a  number  of  others,  have  already 
established  themselves  there.  They  are  highly  pleased  wkh  tlieir 
prospects.  By  the  time  the  railway  through  to  Vera  Cnie  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  lasft' instalment  fells  due,  they  will  have  improved 
their  farms,  when  the  most  staid  among  them  expect  that  their 
farms  will  be  worth  ten,  twenty  and  even  fifty  doHars  per  acre. 

A  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  been  tliere  -fbr  -seven  or  e^ght 
years.  He  established  a  coffee  plantation-  of  eighty  acres,'  which  is 
now  in  good  bearing,  and  the  crops  froiti  which  last  year  were  valued 
at  $16,000. 

The  Cordova  cofiee  sells  in  the  New  Yerk  market  as  f^^y  and 
the  tobacco  equals  that  of  Cuba,  while  the  sugar  has  fourteen  per 
cent,  more  of  saccharine-matter  than  that  of  Cuba.  It  will  cost  at 
the  rate  of  some  five  or  six  dollars  the  acre  to  oleav,  eoalose  and 
bring  these*  laodfl  under' . cultivation.  Heuoe  it  jwill  M  ^^  much 
cheaper  fbr  tboae  who  have  a  little  money  to  buy  a  haoieoda,  with 
ground  already  cleared,  fences  made,  and  houses^  or  at  least  walls 
of  houses,  already  erected.  All  the  lands  of  this  oolony  ai*e  already, 
or  soon  will  be,  taken  up.  Each  married  man  there  is  allowed  640 
acres,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  one-fourth  q^  that  quan- 
tity will  probably  be  quite  as  much  as  one  family  will  be  able  to 
cultivate^  it  is  so  fertile  and  won<ferfully  productive^  .But/to* immi- 
grants with  a  little  capital,  the  speedy  tilling  up  of  this  colony  should 
not  be  disheartening,  under  the  idea  that  there  are  no  more  good 
lands  and  (^iee  spots.  There  are  better  lands  than  these,  both 
about  Cordova  and  Julapa,  which  the  present  owners,  oot  Jh^log  ftble 
to  work,  are  ready  to  sell  on  iinvorable  terms.<  A^c^ts-hava  been 
established  at  various  convenient  points  to  assist  immigrants  oa  their 
arrival  in  the  coitntry^ by  givkig  theoi  ioformationalid  fiirnisbing 
them  with  the  necessary  cerdfioates  and  passports  to  enable  them  to 
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pass  the  custom  houses,  and  to  enjoy  ell  the  rights,  privileges  end 
exemptions  of  the  Bmperor's  decree.  It  has  not  been  as  jet  practi- 
cable to  establish  agencies  on  the  Rio  Crande,  bat  as  soon  as  it  ma? 
be,  one  will  be  stati<med  at  Preeidio  del  Norte.  At  present  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  have  been  established,  viz : 

Y.  P.  Oropesa,  at  Vera  Cruz. 
John  Perkins,  fbrmerlj  of  Louisiana,  at  Cordova. 
John  T.  Lux,  formerly  of  Louisiana,  at  Monterey. 
Alonzo  Ridley,  formerly  of  California,  at  Mazatlan. 
Captain  of  port  of  Tampioo,  •  at  Tampioo. 
Captain  of  port  of  San  Bias,  at  San  Bias. 
Captain  of  port  of  Matamoras,  at  Matamoras. 
Mr.  Ramon  de  la  Vega,  Presidente  de  la  Junta  de  Mevoras  de 
Coll  ma,  at  Manzanillo. 

I  am  about  to  embark  for  England,  expecting  to  return  to  this 
beautiful  land  aooompanied  by  my  family.  The  offioe  is  lefl  in  chai^ 
of  my  son,  R.  S.  Maury,  who,  during  my  absence,  will  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  office.  He  is  earnest  in  the  oause,  and  has  now  in 
hand  a  guide-book  for  immigrants,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 

{>re8S.  The  rainy,  season  commences  in  June  and  ends  in  October, 
mmigraats  should  not  come  during  that  time. 

There  are  many  inquiries  made,  also,  in  regard  Xo  religions  liberty 
in  Mexico*  Per&ct  freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed  by  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  £mpire,  and  sanctioned  oy  the  Pope. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Palace,  where  I  had  a  long  and  in- 
teresting interview  with  the  Emperor.  I  read  htm  your  questions ; 
we  discussed  them  smoitUH  and  he  |^ave  hisanswers  to  them  one  by 
one.     ^repeat  your  questions  and  giVe  his  answers  : 

Ist  "  Win  Protestant  clergymen  be  tolerated  and  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  religious  o|^nions  and  worship  in  these  oolonies,  without 
molestation  1  ^ 

•'  Yes,  and  encouraged.*' 

2d.  " Can  a  support  be  pf»ovided  for  sudi  clergymen? 

'*  Yes,  88  soon  as  I  get  mr  finances  in  a  better  condition.?' 

dd.  ^^  Will  they  be  sustained  in  the  establishment  of  P^testant 
schools  and  colleges'?  ** 

"  Yes.** 

4th.  "Would  a  Protestant  bishop  be  allowed  amoog  tfiem?  " 

«  Certainly  .»• 

5th.  "Win  the  Government  do  anything  toward  the  support  of 
schools  and  eoHeges  t " 

«  Yes.»* 

6th.  "Could  endowments  of  land,  or  otherwise,  now  be  made 
for  their  support  f 

"  Yes,  by  nnds  and  vohnitsry  contnbntioiis  hovfy  and  money  from 
the  Government  afterwards." 

7th.  "  Would  it  be  possible,  for  the  present,  to  engraft  on  the 
University  of  Mexico,  a  department  in  which  l^e   studies,  lec- 
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tures  and  instruction  in  general,  should  be  in  the  English  lan- 
guage?"* 

*^The  question  snggests  a  capital  idea;  I  will  converse  farther 

with upon  that  point     1  desire  to  see  communities  of  different 

religious  persuasions  established  in  the  countrj,  and  to  gire  encour- 
agement to  all,  for  thej  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  with  whole- 
some effect." 

I  ha^e  quoted  as  nearly  as,  after  the  interval  of  an  hour,  I  can  re- 
member the  words  used  by  this  remarkably  clear-headed  and  busi- 
ness-liiie  sovereign. 

There  is  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holman,  in  the  colony  of  Car- 
lotta,  near  Cordova.  He  is  the  only  preacher  except  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Mitchell  (Methodist),  of  the  Rio  Verde  colony,  that  I  have  yet  heard 
of  among  the  settlers. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico,  there  is  a  large  number  of  English  and 
American  residents  who  are  anxious  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  who  can  minister  unto  them  in  *'  mother 
tongue."  They  meet  at  houses  of  one  another  o'  Sundays,  when  the 
services  of  the  church  and  a  sermon  are  read.  I  attended  service  in 
a  sort  of  *'  upper  loft  "  or  retired  room,  such  as  we  may  imagine 
the  early  Christians  met  together  in,  and  in  which  the  congregation 
were  all  Mexicans.  There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  two,  but 
enough  apparently  to  represent  all  classes  of  society. 

The  services  were  performed  in  Spanish,  with  the  prayer-book  in 
that  language.  The  sermon  was  a  very  good  one.  It  was  also  preached 
in  Spanish,  and  by  a  Mei^ican  who  haid  been  a  priest  of  die  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

So  you  observe,  my  dear  sir,  even  here  in  Mexico,  a  field  and 
a  harvest,  much  room  for  and  a  great  lack  of  laborers.  Come 
to  us. 

We  have  accounts  now  of  some  six  or  eight  hundred  emigrants 
with  their  families,  who  are  on  iheir  way  thence,  and  who  are  pre- 
paring to  come  hither. 

I  had  an  offer  this  morning  of  lands  for  colonization,  on  the  north 
bank  of  Panuco  river.  They  commence  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Tarapico  and  extend  up  to  the  table-land.  The  tract  includes  several 
hundred  square  leagues  ;  it  is  in  what  is  known  here  as  the  Huasteca 
country,  decidedly  one  of  the  best  regions  of  the  whole  Empire. 
The  owner,  a  Mexican,  is  rery  anxious  for  our  people  to  establish 
themselves  upon  these  lands,  and  has  requested  me  to  tell  him  how 
to  get  them  there :  "  Give  the  alternate  sections,  with  a  pre-emption 
right  to  the  rest,  at  two  dollars  per  acre."  "  Fll  do  it,"  said  he, 
^^  and  give  the  lands  for  roads  and  villages  besides."  He  has  now 
gone  to  reduce  the  offer  to  writing. 

The  river  is  navigable,  and  the  country  there,  has  been  for  years, 
and  until  recently,  in  a  disorderly  and  unsafe  state.  A.  few  months 
ago,  however,  the  people  there,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Empire, 
and  everything  now  is  as  orderly  and  as  quiet  as  coul4  be  desired. 

A  party  of  surveyors  went  out  yesterday  fVom  the  Land  office  to 
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survey  a  fino  bod\r  of  public  lands  in  Millatoynca,  one  of  the  sub- 
districts  of  Tamaulipas. 

We  hear  of  immigrants  who  are  coming  from  the  South  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred  families.  They  should  aim  to  arrive  in 
this  country  by  the  first  of  May  if  possible.  They  would  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  shelter  thesMelvea  by  the  tine  the  rains  com- 
mence. Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  P.  MAURY,  Imp.  Com'r. 


ART.  VIII.-PRA«ME5TS  OP  THE  PAST. 

More  than  once  we  have  imposed  upon  the  reader's  good  nature  by  ioopying 
into  the  Reyikw,  from  journals  and  manuscripts,  some  of  the  effusions  of  our 
younger  days,  and  not  haying  received  any  punishment  for  the  offence,  have 
grown  bold  enough  to  venture  again. — Enrroa. 

No.  1.— A  HOLIDAY  m  OUR  BOYHOOD. 

"  But  when  they  seldom  come — ^they  wished  for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  acddeats.'' — Henry  IT. 

Shakespeare  says  this  o(  holidays,  and  Shakespeare  says  rightly, 
thought  we  the  other  morning,  musingly.  We  must  have  a  holiday, 
and  such  an  opportunity — Beaufort  and  Blafilon  and  Bay  Point — 
and  a  steamboat  excursion — glorious  !♦  We  must  have  a  holiday. 
So  come  out  from  thy  retreat,  in  the  longitudinal  extremity  of  our 
waistcoat  pockety  and  let  us  take  one  farewell  glance  at  thy  patched 
and  battered  and  crumpled  face,  thou  wretched  representative  of 
toil  and  sorrow— two  dollar  bank  note!  Thou  art  the  exacted 
tribute.  By  Hercules,  hast  thou  not  disfigured  our  vestment  long 
enough,  and  should'st  go  now,  hurrying  onward  in  a  never-ceasing 
circuit  from  pocket  to  pocket,  thou  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 

.  .  .  .  Away  ffo  we,  crashing,  dashing,  clattering,  battering. 
What  an  eternal  melody  of  iron — whiff,  whiff,  baw-aw-aw — on  a 
pleasure  excursion ,    And  now  come,  the  broad  ocean. 

Oh,  this  interminable  sinking.  Those  monster  billows  throw 
steamer,  passengers  and  all  in  the  air,  and  catch  them  again  for 
amusement.  Somegiant  game  of  ball —  Ohe  !  jam  satis — on  a  pibasure 
excursion ! 

Put  on  more  steam — spread  the  canvass.  Aristocratic,  democra- 
tic^ wonderfully  pretentious  little  Beaufort,  we  greet  thee  in  the 
distance !  With  all  thy  staid  and  stiffened  gait,  we  love  thee. 
With  all  thy  calculating  ^'  nativities^^  and  anxious  looking  back  to 
Noah  and  the  flood  for  thine  eternal  ancestry  !     We  love  thee  for 

*  Twentr-flye  years  hare  passed  since  then,  and,-alas,  what  desolation  has  Tisited 
those  abodes  of  our  natirity  and  yontb,  of  ohiTtlroos  man  and  fair  women,  of  od- 
affected  hospitality,  of  reflaeoMDt,  elegaaot  and  wealtli.^BB»oa. 
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the  associations  of  other  days  and  joys  of  other  hours — *'  hours  that 
were"  when  Ire  were  full  of  youth  and  full  of  romance. 

Dceams  in  thee  we've  had  of  HeAven — 

In  Uiis  dingy  planet  here, 
Loye  and  beanty  make  a  Heaven 

Of  a  desert  waste  more  drear. 

Galet  of  Heaven--4>low  ye  lightly 

O'er  thifl  clime,  we  fondly  pray ; 
Lights  of  Heaven — shine  ye  brightly, 

Ofld  it  with  eftilgent  day. 

MemVv,  fdthful  in  its  duties. 

Will  not  fail  to  linger  here ; 
Will  not  fail  to  paint  thy  beauties. 

To  the  heart  rorever  dear. 

But  those  days  have  gone,  and  with  them  our  youth,  our  romance 
and  our  poetry,  and  such  poetry — bah  ! 

Bluf!lon  this  morning Yet,  stay  a. moment;  they 

come,  tripping  it  gently  and  lightly,  with  bright,  sparkling  eves  and 
roseate  cheeks,  the  f^ir  ones  of  Beaufort.  Soft,  fair,  fragile,  blushing, 
gentle,  coying,  languishing.  Gay  hearts  ye  have  to-day,  and  warm 
ones,  and  gushing  feelings  and  hopes,  and  bright,  cheering  anticipa- 
tions.    A  gala  day,  ind^ ! 

Hark  !  it  ascends — floating  upon  the  breezes,  eddying  in  the  cur- 
rent, Apollo  and  Orpheus,  ajid  ye,  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  catch 
these  strains,  and  greet  thine  immortal  "band"  of  votaries!  The 
well-attenuated  and  sonorous  reed  adjusted  to  the  hand  and  the  pas- 
torals of  Maro  and  the  Tiber. 

And   thou   art  here,   too— poor,  blind  bard. 

There  is  that  which  speaks  the  soul  in  thy  unsophisticated  counten- 
ance, and  in  thy  sightless  balls  an  expression  which  few  know  how 
to  read.  Patient  and  enduring  in  desolation.  Come,  child  of  song, 
yours  is  a  nobler  strain — a  higher  aspiration.  There  is  that  in  thy 
melody  which  steals  the  soul  away  and  carries  it  to  heaven.  Thou 
guardest  sacredly  thine  instrument  of  melody.  It  is  to  thee  ti  world 
of  light  and  glory.  It  awakes  an  extacy  in  thy  heart,  and  dispels 
the  snows  that  gather  around  it  Awake  its  living  harmonies — let  its 
liquid  jpraves  of  sound  float  onward  and  upward,  and  thy  dear,  deep 
voice,  be  taught  to  follow  it  into  the  high  and  airy  regions  of  thine 
own  Schiller.  Thou  art  touching  it  now,  and  thy  soul  is  mounting 
upwards ;  it  feels  its  imperishable  essence ;  the  bonds  are  galling  it, 
and  the  dross  disgusts  it;  the  fetters  break,  and  the  spirit  soars,  revel- 
ling amid  suns,  and  worlds,  and  systems,  on  the  bosom  of  eternity. 
Art  thou  happy  now,  blind  bard  1         ....         . 

Well  did  the  heart  of  the  old  Huguenot  warm,  and  his  lip  vent 
the  passionate  exclamation,  when  his  wearied  gaze  first  fixed  upon  thee, 
beautiful  Broad.  There  is  a  wild  romance  which  lurks  about  thy 
shores,  and  hurries  us  back  to  other  times.    And  thou,  too,  gentle, 
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meandering  Mat,  with  the  shadows  of  the  tall  pines  sleeping  upon 
thy  bosom.  We  are  floating  on  thy  current,  and  the  gentle  xephyrs 
are  fanning  us,  and  the  liquid  strains  are  ascending ;  the  merry 
peals,  and  the  bright  flashing  eyes,  and  the  silvery  accents  of  love, 
attend  us  as  we  float  upon  thy  surface,  oh,  lovely  May ! 

We  have  climbed  thy  rugged  slope  and  reached  its  top,  and  gaze 
upon  the  now  romantic  Blufilon.  Thy  beautiful  ones,  too,  are 
decking  themselves  in  their  gaudiest  paraphernalia  to  meet  and  re- 
joice in  hospitalities  with  the  stranger.  The  bright  galaxy  have 
gathered  upon  the  shore ;  and  happy  urchins  thitik  that  heaven  has 
blessed  them  to-day. 

And  now  they  come,  from  sister  cities,  with  their  happy  throngs, 
the  "  Beaufort "  and  the  *'  Santee."  Georgia  sends  her  feir  ones  to- 
day, so  joyous  and  so  happy,  and  they  meet  and  embrace  Carolina's 
daughters  on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  "  May.'' 

It  is  over  now.  Evening's  shades  are  gathering,  and  lengthened 
shadows  fall.  They  have  gathered  on  n the  "bluff,"  the  sorrowing 
heart,  the  waving  'kerchief,  the  cheer,  the  shout.  Speed  the  onward 
gallant  vessels,  freighted  with  the  chivalry  and  pride  of  sister  cities, 
and  one  last,  lingering  look  and  shout  for  thee,  BluflHon !  Farewell 
forever. 

No.  2.^0N  THE  DEATH  OF  HUGH  S.  LEGARE.* 

Pallidft  mors, 
Eqno  pede,  tab^mM  panperam, 
Torresque  regnm ;  paisat. — Bixr, 

.  .  .  .  LioARB,  who  has  never,  who  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  admiration  and  respect  Lbgark,  whose  tranecendant 
genius  could  only  be  associated  with  the  airy  heights  of  Olympus, 
and  whose  patriotism  lived  and  glowed  with  inspiration  caught  from 
the  immortal  architect  of  the  Phillipics  and  the  exiled  chronider  of 
the  Pelopenesus. 

To  be  known — yet  never  seen.  To  have  won  favor  and  admira- 
tion, to  be  greeted  everywhere  with  the  shouts  of  proud  and  grate- 
ful heartSs.  A  whole  country  for  a  home,  and  a  whole  nation  warm- 
ing into  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of  a  name*  This  is  to  attain  m 
giddy  elevation ;  to  reach  a  height  worthy  of  the  imnoortality  of 
genius. 

But  we  shall  contemplate  no  more  in  our  midst  that  exalted 
character.  He  is  gone,  dissipated,  as  it  were,  ia  the  mists  of  his 
sublime  elevation.  Gone,  and  what  remains?  The  shroud — ^the 
sarcophagus  and  the  clay. 

Expinde  Hanibalem,  qfuoi  lihnm,  Sc 
But  he  is  not  dead.    Death,  though  it  may  destroy  the  "  sermble 
•Written  in  1842. 
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proof*  of  existence,  is  impotent  against  that  existence  itself.  It  is 
only  the  mortality  of  Li£OArk  that  the  satyrist  could  "  weigh,"  only 
the  nK>rtality  that  is  exhibited  in  its  msignificance. 

More  sola  f*tetiir, 
Qaantnla  sint  hominum  ccrpuicula. 

This  is  the  hi^est  eminence  to  which  death  essays ;  his  shafts  are 
broken  here.  There  is  that  which  cannot  die.  When  mortality 
ceases,  immortality  begins — the  bright  immortality  of  Legare. 

"  Nam  divitiafum,  et  formae  gloria  fhixa,  atque  fragilis ;  virtus 
clara,  detemaque  habetur.'* 

It  was  a  superstition,  amiable  and  beautiful  in  its  exercise,  which 
sent  the  ancient  Greek  and  Egyptian  to  heaven,  *in  search  of  the 
guardian  spirit  he  had  lost  on  earth.  How  touching  the  conviction 
when  one  of  their  number,  celebrated  for  the  lofty  exercise  of  virtue 
or  patriotism,  was  removed,  that  it  was  to  a  higher  sphere,  where, 
unfettered  in  aotion,  every  energy  could  be  applied  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  those  so  loved  in  life,  to  shield,  protect  and  bless 
them.  The  apotheosis  of  the  good  and  the  brave  is  among  the  first 
sentiments  of  unenlightened  reason,  and  among  its  latest,  metaphysics 
<»n  exhibit  notbine  more  tender  and  aflfecthig. 

It  has  been  said  (Raynal,  Am.  Rev.),  "  if  deification  be  due  to 
man,  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  that  man  who  fights  and  dies  for  his 
native  soil."  Can  this  be  affirmed  of  the  warrior  only  whose  blood 
purchases  liberty  to  his  country?  What  is  there,  then,  for  the 
genius  of  the  scholar,  whose  wonderful  resources — ^whose  trans- 
cendant  effort,  and  untiring  zeal,  builds  up  a  mighty  bulwark  around 
that  liberty — ^preserves,  confirms  and  establishes  it  ? 

**  Peaoe  has  her  victories,"  &c. 

The  laurels  of  Minerva,  though  less  imposing  at  first  sight,  are 
more  useful  and  enduring  than  those  of  Mars.  The  song  of  Homer 
iis  heard,  to  remind  tlie  world,  that  Ajax  lived,  and  Agamemnon 
was  mighty.  How  divine  the  comfort  which  the  dying  I^erictes  is 
said  to  have  drawn  from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  never  made  one 
of  his  countymen  wear  mourning. 

Republics  have  been  said  to  be  ungrateful.  They  have  been 
affirmed  to  be  sterile  fields  in  which  disinterested  patriotism  is 
choked  and  perishes.  And,  yet,  Legare  was  a  republican — born, 
lived,  died,  in  a  republic.  They  point  us  to  Athens.  Was  there 
ever  more  than  a  fickle,  transient  cloud,  to  obscure  virtue  there  1 
By  the  tragedy  at  Susa,  the  reputation  of  Themistoclcs  was  vindi- 
cated, and  his  memory  was  held  in  veneration  ever  after.  The 
"  Just "  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral.  A  monument  pierced 
the  clouds  for  Socrates ;  and  Demosthenes  triumphed  over  the  vin- 
dictive and  venal' thunders  of  the  Pkilipisad  Aeschines.  True  virtue 
had  little  to  fear  ftom  the  terrors  of  ostracism.  Its  potency  dis- 
armed, and  as  it  were,  in  effect,  ostracised  the  ostracism  itself. 

In  no  country  under  heaven  can  consummate  genius  and  virtue 
reach,  other  than  an  elevated  niche  in  the  public  estimation ;  and, 
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least  of  all,  in  a  republic,  whose  very  jbouI  is  virtue,  and  where, 
alone,  it  is  admitted  to  be  the  oriterion  of  excellencei  The  lamented 
Leg  ARK  has  exemplified  this;  wherever  his  name  was  heard — where- 
ever  his  reputation  traveled,  there  was  he  revered — there  is  he  regret- 
ted, CJourted  by  public  honor,  crowned  by  public  confidence,  he 
has  mounted  upwards,  challenging,  by  his  fate,  the  unfeigned  grief 
of  every  bosom.     Great  men  are  the  property  of  the  nation. 

If  man  is  ever  humbled,  it  must  be  with  an  eKhibitoa  of  his 
weakness.  Speculative  admonitions  of  it,  will  not  suffice,  there 
must  be  practical  exemplifications.  Speak  to  a  man's  intellect 
and  he  hears,  address  his  senses  and  he  understands  you.  Death 
speaks  to  the  senses,  but  it  is  not  always  equally  tmpressiTe ;  when 
he  goes  down  into  the  hovel  and  singles  out  his  victim  from  the  mire, 
there  are  few  laurels  woo  in  the  unequal  oontest ;  the  '^  victory  "  is 
little  heeded.  Let  him  seek  out  the  palace  aad  break  its  bolts  and 
bars ;  seek  the  senate  house,  the  high  seats  of  authority ;  let  him 
grapple  with  the  strong  man,  and  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of 
genius ! 

The  nation  that  wre^aths  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  a  gifted,  noble 
son,  will  soon  have  freah  garlanda  to  wreath.  The  shouts  that  as- 
cend to  heaven  in  welcome  of  the  patriot  and  the  sage  may  die  upon 
the  air,  but  they  are  not  lost.  There  have  been  vibrations  produoed 
in  the  human  heart,  a  morbid  excitement  succeeds ;  the  pulsations  do 
not  cease  with  the  removal  of  their  cause.  Those  shouts  are  ever 
atler  heard  in  activity  as  in  solitude,  impelling  onward  to  fame  and 
glory. 

The  public  honor  decreed  at  Athens  to  those  who  became  eminent 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  account  for  Athenian  glory,  and  explains 
what  was  to  Valerius  Maxim  us  so  great  an  anomaly,  that  after  ban- 
ishing Aristides,  Athens  could  stiU  find  one  virtuous  or  deserving 
citizen,  invenire  aliquem  bonum,  &c  The  monunnent  erected  at  the 
'*  Paas,"  in  Phocia,  inscribed  by  Simonides,  was  seen  in  the  heart  of 
Attica,  nerved  and  inspired  at  Marathon,  conquered  at  Mantinea. 

The  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Pelopenesnn  dead,  and  the 
eloquent  eulogy  of  Pericles,  roused  up  in  many  a  bosom  dormant 
but  noble  energies,  and  sent  forth  eager  aspirants  for  contest  in  the 
high  fields  of  thought  and  action. 


ART.  II.~AMEBICAK  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  APPROACHING 
FRENCH  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  understood  that  Congress  will  make  liberal  appropriations  in  aid  of 
the  exhibition  of  American  prodocts  at  the  great  French  Fair  in  1867. 

The  London  EzhlbiUofl  of  ISil,  that  of  Pari*  in  1855,  at  London  aealn  in 
1862,  and  Hamburg  in  1863,  were  under  individoal  auspicas  though  aided  by 
GoTernroent  Fur  the  first  time  Government  itself  undertakes  the  great  work,  and 
France  appropriates  twenty  millions  of  franca,  and  is  fullowed  by  the  other 
European  powers  for  lesser  amounts.  A  buildine  which  covers  thirty-six 
acres  of  ground  has  been  erected  in  Um  Ghanp  de  Mars,  oB«-^hth  of  which 
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is  allotted  to  tlie  United  States.    It  is  proposed  to  divide  tbe  produce  of  the 
country  into  tea^roups,  and  appoiot  a  scientific  commissioDer  for  each. 

With  these  remarks  by  way  of  preface,  we  introduce  the  following  views  and 
spccnlations,  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  tho  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massa- 
onusetts^ — ^Ei^rroB. 

Wb  did  not  know  in  1851,  wh^i  we  sent  to  London  unknown  men, 
not  unknown  merely  in  England,  but  unknown  in  America,  that  they 
'were  to  iastnict  and  electrify  the  people  of  all  nations  most  interest- 
ed in  prominent  indMstrial  pursuits.  When  Mr.  McGormick  took 
out  his  reaper  it  was  hardly  recognized  here  as  a  succeseflil  imple- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  was  regarded  rather  as  evidence  of  specu- 
lative than  practical  mechanical  genius.  It  was  only  when 
it  challenged  and  received  the  admiration  of  the  world  that 
general  attention  in  this  country  was  called  to  its  great  merits  and 
wonderful  success.  When  G^rge  Steers  sent  out  the  yacht  Amer- 
ica it  attracted  little  attention.  The  London  Journals  announced, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  ita  model,  that  it  was  of  a  novel  and 
not  very  promising  style  of  ardiitecture,  of  which  we  had  no  great 
reason  to  be  proud ;  but  when  it  entered  the  contest  against  the  sail- 
ing vessels  of  the  whole  world,  and  so  far  won  in  the  sea  race  as  to 
leave  no  flag  second,  then  every  American  heart  bounded  with  joy, 
and  the  light  of  brighter  thought  and  new  ideas  broke  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations. 

There  were  other  honorable  examples  of  American  skill.  There 
went  from  New  York  city  an  unknown  mechanic,  Mr.  A.  0.  Hobbs, 
a  native,  I  believe,  of  Massachusetts.  His  purpose  was  to  exhibit 
a  commercial  look  of  American  manufacture.  The  English  lode- 
smiths,  Chubb  and  Bramah,  put  their  most  ingenious  and  impor- 
tant pieces  of  mechanism  against  the  world.  Bramah  had  exposed 
his  lock  in  one  of  the  grand  throughfares  of  London,  with  an  offer 
of  200  guineas  to  any  one  who  could  open  it,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  without  a  claimant  for  the  golden  prize.  Mr.  Hobbs  opened 
the  Qiubb  lock  in  twenty-fife  minutes,  and  relocked  it  in  seven. 
He  did  this  with  such  facility  that  the  London  News  said  it  ren- 
dered the  dialleoge  ridi^lous.  The  London  mechanics  estimated 
that  it  woald  requii-e  the  life-time  of  a  Methuselah  to  open  the  Bra- 
mah lock,  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  so  numerous  were  its  .combina- 
tions ;  but  Mr.  Hobbs  unlocked  and  relocked  it,  af\;er  a  couple  of 
days'  study  and  experiment,  without  injury,  as  oilen  as  it  was  desir^ 
ed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  English  mechanics.  But  this  was  not 
his  only  triumph.  He  offered  to  allow  any  man  to  take  his  own 
lock  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again,  and  then  challenged  him 
to  open  it,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  EUigland  that  could  do  it. 

But,  sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refelr  to  the  brilliant  success  of  other 
American  exhibitors,  and  yet  every  one  must  confess,  that  so  far  as 
the  Government  was  represented  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  it  was  a 
melancholy  and  diicreditable  feature.  We  were  saved  from  humilia- 
tion, if  not  disgrace  by  the  uneacpeeted  and  marvelloBS  skill  and 
power  of  our  own  unappreciated  mechanics. 
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In  the  Exposition  of  1863,  at  Hamburg,  the  GoTeniment  was  not 
represented,  but  some  of  our  enterprisinff  citizens  were  there ;  among 
others,  an  enterprising  fanner  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  on  his  own 
,  account,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  achieving  distinction  for 
himself  or  his  country.  He  took  with  him,  to  represent  one  of  the 
great  stapk  interests  of  this  country,  twelve  sheep.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  a  man  in  this  House,  or  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  man  in  the  United  States,  who  believed  for  a  single  moment  that 
the  American  States  were  equal  in  sheep  culture  to  those  nklions 
where  it  has  been  pursued  with  zealous  and  prudent  care  for  many 
hundred  years.  In  the  Exposition  at  Hamburg,  thirty-five  different 
nations  were  represented.  T^e  crowned  heads  of  Europe  had  their 
own  finest  specimens  of  the  sheep  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  represented  among  others  by  his 
own  choice  specimens  of  stock.  And  this  Vermont  sheep  raiser, 
Mr.  Campbell — ^I  ought  to  mention  his  name — ^who  carried  out,  at 
his  own  cost,  twelve  sheep,  was  honored  not  only  by  a  comparison 
of  his  animals  with  those  of  other  States,  but  he  received  two  first 
prizes,  and  a  second  prize,  for  the  superiority  of  his  stock.  The 
award  was  not  made  by  friends  of  this  Government,  not  by  men 
interested  in  our  people,  but  by  strangers;  and  when  it  was 
announced  that  an  American  had  received  two  first  prizes  for  the 
superiority  of  his  stock,  and  the  second  prize  also,  it  was  rejected  as 
fiskbulous,  and  being  verified  by  the  subs^uent  publication  of  the 
awards,  the  integritv  of  the  judges  was  disputed ;  but  Mr.  Campbell 
challenged  a  second  examination,  which  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
award  was  further  vindicated  by  the  sale  of  his  sheep  to  the  first 
breeders  of  Europe  for  |5,000. 

In  works  of  art,  although  we  have  a  reputation  not  yet  in  blossom, 
I  am  sure  we  shall  stand  in  some  respects  the  equals  of  modern 
representatives  of  older  nations.  The  illustrations  of  the  grand 
fixtures  of  American  scenery  by  Church,  Bierstadt,  Lutze  and 
others;  the  marbles  of  Powers,  Story,  and  Hosraer,  and  other 
sculptors  yet  unknown,,  and  who  will  never  be  known  except  they 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  their  achievements  with  the 
art  triumphs  of  other  countries,  cannot  fail  to  attract  at  least 
respectful  attention. 

In  wood  engraving,  the  great  democratic  exemplification  of  the  art 
most  important  of  all  to  literature,  and  for  that  instruction  of  the 
people,  the  United  States  not  only  stands  equal  to  the  best,  but  it 
has  achieved  distinction  by  photographic  applications  and  other 
processes  hitherto  unknown  to  artists  of  the  same  profession  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  which  Mrill  hereafter  be  to  the  art  of  design 
what  photography  has  been  to  painting.  The  day  is  not  distant 
when  neither  journals  nor  books  will  be  published  in  this  country 
without  pictorial  illustration. 

The  inexpensive  and  most  instantaneous  process  of  making  casts 
from  life  lately  introduced,  will  make  the  study  of  sculptare,  that 
branch  of  art  most  attractive  to  Americans,  as  common  as  crayon 
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sketching  and  photographj.  Hie  cultivation  of  the  art  of  design 
is  destined  to  give  our  manu&ctures  and  commerce  an  advantage 
vrhioh  has  been  hitherto  monopolized  by  older  nations,  and  open  to 
our  people,  women  as  well  as  men,  elevated  and  limitless  occupa- 
tion, m  the  manu&oture  of  silverware,  jewelry,  porcelains  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  in  which  elegance  of  design  and  skillful 
handiwork  constitute  the  chief  value,  our  products  already  maintain 
exclusive  possession  of  our  own  markets. 

In  materials  and  applications  for  the  liberal  arts,  we  have  no  just, 
still  less  exact  knowledge  of  our  capacity.  We  can  only  know  by 
comparison  with  other  nations  what  this  continent  will  produce  in 
the  way  of  materials  applicable  to  the  liberal  arts,  but  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if  in  this  feature  of  the  first  group  we  stand  as  well  as 
other  nations. 

In  the  fifth  group,  which  embraces  minerals  and  the  raw  and 
wrought  products  of  mining,  certainly  we  may  assume  that  ^o  part 
of  the  world  is  equal  to  the  United  States.  The  mines  of  Russia  do 
not  compare  with  our  metalliferous  deposits.  The  mineral  regions  of 
Bussia  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains,  from 
three  to  five  thousand  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  whose  waters  run 
mainly  from  the  centers  of  population  to  the  Arctic  sea,  the  expense . 
^of  transportation  consuming  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the 
products.  ^Our  exhaustless  wealth  lies  on  the  lines  of  settlement, 
where  population  is  moving,  where  railroads  are  constructed,  and 
towns,  cities,  and  States  are  rising,  and  commerce  flows  in  living  and 
perpetual  streams,  so  that  we  may  say  that  our  mineral  wealth  in 
respect  to  the  seaports  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast,  in  view  of 
the  great  lines  of  rail  and  water  transportation,  are  the  same  to  us, 
or  will  be,  as  if  it  were  at  the  threshold  of  the  Mint  of  Philadel- 
phia and  San  Francisco,  or  the  marts  of  New  York  and  Boston* 

The  capacity  of  our  people  in  mechanism  and  invention  requires 
no  endorsement,  and  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry 
we  shall  maintain  at  least  a  respectable  position.  In  respect  to 
mechanical  development,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  justly 
our  own  position  without  comparison  with  other  nations.  But  our 
progress  will  &r  surpass  our  own  expectations.  The  most  successful 
exhibition  of  American  industry  ever  given  bv  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  was  wat  of  last  year,  when,  on 
account  of  the  press  of  applications  for  space,  machines  were 
excluded,  except  uiose  which  had  been  invented  within  the  last  five 
years. 

The  chief  feature  in  our  progress  is  the  achievement  of  numerous 
and  surprising  results  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  which  in  other  land^ 
are  acoomplished  by  the  slow  and  costly  process  of  manual  labor. 
The  adaptation  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  watches,  where 
the  roughly  swedged  maiterials  are  in  a  single  day,  under  one  roof, 
at  a  small  eost,  by  Uie  labor  of  girls  and  men,  turned  out  in  the  form 
of  timekeepers,  equal  in  style^  workmanship  and  integrity  of  time, 
to  the  best  articles  of  European  manufacture ;  the  substitution  of 
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mechanical  for  manual  labor  in  th%  caltiTaHom  of  the  soil ;  the  oon- 
dtruction  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  in  the  manu^K^nre  of 
arms  and  oHnance,  and  in  naval  architecture,  and  the  general 
adaptation  of  mechanical  powers  to  the  purposes  of  Christian 
civilization,  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  If  other  nations 
surpass  us,  their  instruction  will  richly  repay  us  for  any  contributions 
we  make  to  the  general  stock  of  industrial  ideas. 

Let  a  square  yard  of  the  prairie  soil  of  the  northwest,  and  the 
rich  alluvial  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  be  transported  in  glass, 
covered  by  the  natural  grass  which  fhmishes  food  lor  the  aotumnal 
prairie  fires,  showing  its  depth,  accompanied  by  the  products  to 
which  it  gives  life;  the  charts  which  illustrates  its  location;  the 
tables  which  show  its  extent ;  the  prices  at  which  it  is  held ;  the 
cereals  which  it  is  capable  of  producing;  its  proximity  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  the  probable  increase  of  the  population 
it  is  destined  to  support  within  the  present  generation ;  and  the 
landless  millions  of  European  middle-life  will  gain  new  hopes, 
and  give  to  American  civilization  renewed  strength  and  nobler 
aspirations. 

Let  me  recall  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  our  position  and 
.power,  scarcely  known  to  us,  and  never  contemplated  by  the  people 
of  other  countries. 

Our  cereal  products  double  in  quantity  every  ten  years.  They 
are  now  lai^er  than  the  grain  crops  of  France,  equal  to  those  of 
England,  and,  in  ten  years,  will  exceed  the  crops  of  both  empires. 
Lamartine,  in  his  letter  iustifying  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico, 
says  distinctly  that  the  North  American  Continent  is  to  become  the 
granary  of  the  world,  and  that  France  must  control  a  portion  of  its 
territory,  or  be  subordinate  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cotton  crop  gives  employment  to  forty  million  Europeans. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  eight  States,  mainly  in  but  five.  Its  lai^est 
product  has  been  five  million  bales  a  year.  It  can  be  sucoessmlly 
and  profitably  cultivated  in  twenty  States,  certainly  in  half  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  instead  of  being  limits  to  five  million,  we 
will  soon  send  to  the  markets  of  the  world  twenty  million  bales 
each  year. 

The  grape  is  an  indigenous  product  of  this  country.  In  the 
northern  Mexican  States,  on  the  JPacyic  coast,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  other  sections,  there  is  evidence, 
abundant  and  irresistible,  that  we  shall  soon  share,  at  least,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  control  of  its  wine*marlcets.  'W©  already 
export  wines,  with  other  agricultural  products,  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  South  America,  Australia,  the. Sandwich  Islands,  Japtfh,  and 
the  Asiatic  nations. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  country  is  fMMons;  No  man  would 
be  credited  for  a  moment  in  the  indastrial  council  of  nations,  next 
year,  if  he  stated  upon  his  own  responsibility  what  is  the  possible, 
even  the  probable,  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
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country.  It  is  onlj  when  the  Government  makes  its  exposition  that 
the  people  of  the  old  world  will  credit  the  relation.  Our  metalli- 
ferous regions  embrace  seventeen  parallels  of  latitude,  and  nearly  an 
equal  measure  of  longitude,  covering  two  million  square  miles,  the 
whole  of  which  is  plethoric  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  asphaltum, 
silver,  quicksilver,  gold,  ^and  other  known  and  unknown  mineral 
substances. 

California  has  already  given  us  $460,000,000  in  fro\d.  The  same 
energy  applied  to  other  mineral  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  will 
return  an  anuual  product  of  $400,000,000  in  gold,  and  $200,000,000 
in  other  useful  and  precious  metals.  Six  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year!  In  the  centre  of  the  continent,  betwee»  our  most  populous 
States,  on  the  threshold  of  our  commercial  cities,  at  the  doors  of  the 
mints  of  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  lies  this  deposit!  Its 
value  is  inappreciable,"  its  presence  is  unquestionable,  its  proximity 
undeniable,  and  its  realization  demands  but  the  completion  of  the 
lines  of  transportation  now  in  process  of  construction !  What  in 
the  world  is  equal  to  it  1  What  are  the  mines  of  Spain,  of  India^ 
and  Australia!  Russia  alone  offers  material  for  comparison; 
Russia,  whose  metallic  wealth  lies  mainly  upon  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  fronr  three  to  five  thousand  miles  from  the 
centres  of  commerce  and  population ;  cut  off  from  the  artificial  and 
natural  lines  of  communication,  and  ofRjring  no  available  natural 
outlet,  except  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  mountains  northward 
into  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Several  years  since,  Baron  Von  Humboldt  expressed  to  Mr. 
Sanford,  our  Minister  to  Belgium,  the  confident  belief  that  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  would  be  found  to  be  a  rich  deposit  of 
diamonds.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  suggestion  of  one  who  could 
read  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  an  expert  in  natural  science  recog- 
nizes a  fish  by  its  bones  or  its  scales — as  if  in  exemplification  of  the 
philosophic  theory  of  Hiimboldt,  we  see  it  announced,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent,  that  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  have  already  been  discovered. 

We  know  comparatively  nothing  of  the  mineral  character,  re- 
sources, or  wealth  of  the  metallifbrous  regions  of  our  country.  It 
is  only  when  we  shall  stand  in  the  council  of  scientific  men,  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  its 
wondrous  developments,  our  own  resources  fully  and  justly  repre- 
sented that  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  their  value. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  petroleum  discoveries  in  the  view  or  with 
the  spirit  of  speculation.  I  have  no  eye  for  speculation.  I 
never  saw  In*  my  lifb  a  share  of  stock  or  scrip  of  any  sort,  and  have 
no  care  fbr  such  things.  I  do  not  4oubt  that,  so  far  a9  petroleum  is 
th(f  subject  of  speculation,  it  will  be,  as  all  speculation  is,  a  public 
injury.  But  we  must  respect  the  developments  of  nature,  in  what- 
ever shape  they  present  themselves.  Here  tn  the  rich  bosom  of  our 
most  populous  States,  we  dist5over  that  Providence  has  givtn  to  us 
wealth  in  a  form  indispensable  to  all  nations  and  all  pursuits,  in 
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almost  exhaustless  quantities.  It  would  seem  as  if  precious  dls 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  earth  as  does  its  water;  that  whea  it  b 
exhausted  in  one  place  it  appears  in  another,  and  when  exhausted  in 
the  second  fountain  it  reappears  in  the  first  With  any  .ordinary 
and  reasonable  drain  upon,  this  most  bounteous  and  marvellous 
development,  we  may  well  s^  that  it  is  exhaustless.  It  extends 
from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Pacific  cdSist,  and  may  be  found 
anywhere  within  an  ar^  of  two  million  square  miles;  ai»l  no  man 
can  fix  his  stake  at  any  point  where  it  is  not  possible  to  penetrate 
the  earth  and  receive  wealth  in  this  form,  in  addition  to  the  other 
perhaps  more  reliable  and  beneficent  products  of  the  soil. 

Let  us  look  at  another  subject  in  which  we  have  or  oi^ht  to  have 
some  interest.  It  is  the  American  railway  system.  The  railway  is 
a  new  element  of  civilization  and  power.  We  have  thirty-one 
thousand  miles  of  railroad — ^four  times  as  much  as  England — more 
than  any  other  country.  We  can  build  as  much  as  we  want,  and  as 
soon  as  we  please.  Other  nations  count  the  cost,  but  we  have  no 
cost,  for  to  mvest  in  a  railway  is  to  give  value  to  property  existing 
in  other  forms.  The  construction  of  our  railways  has  cost  $1,100, 
000,000.  Eight  hundred  millions,  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  were 
expended  between  1850  and  i860;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
between  1870  and  1880, 11,000,000,000  more  will  be"  invested,  so 
that  we  shall  have  a  railway  to  every  part  of  this  country,  connect- 
ing all  th^  points  of  domestic  wealth  with  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  whether  it  be  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  the  lead  of  Illinois, 
the  copper  of  Michigan,  or  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  of  the  British  Parliament,  said  in  a  public  speech, 
the  other  day,  that  in  religious  and  secular  education,  the  United 
States  are  ahead  of  the  whole  «world.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  appropriate  more-  money  in  public  education  than  all  other 
nations.  In  the  exposition  of  1867,  edacation  will  be  a  material 
feature.  It  would  be  a  crime  if  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to 
report  progress  in  popular  education,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not,  in  this  respect,,  at  least,  be  properly 
represented.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  public  press  of  the 
country,  another  form  of  public  education  in  which  adults  rather 
than  children,  receive  instruction.  In  its  present  democratic  form, 
it  is  essentially  an  American  institution,  m  1860,  of  four  thousand 
journals,  according  to  the  census  returns,  a  thousand  million  copies 
were  published  and  sold,  making  one  weekly  copy  for  every  soul  in 
the  country,  and  the  annual  publication  is  now  probabl/  more  than 
double  the  number. 

The  area  and  population  of  every  country  limit  itq  productive 
power.  The  population  is  its  only  active  agent  In  the  development 
of  its  resources,  and  its  territorial  area  limits  the  growth  aad 
strength  of  its  population.  In  these  respects,  we  cannot  well 
hesitate  to  enter  the  arena  of  comparison.  Our  territorial  area  is 
nearly  three  million  square  miles.  It  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
Europe.    More  than  nine  hundred  million  acres  have  been  sold  to 
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actual  settlers,  and  a  thousand  million  acres  yet  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  now 
cultivated,  the  average  value  of  which  is  but  fourteen  dollars  per 
acre,  while  that  still  unsold  cost  but  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  It  is  a 
grand  theatre,  certainly,  for  the  development  of  population.  It 
will  support  a  thousand  million  people.  Populated  as  England  now 
is,  330  to  a  square  mile,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone  will 
maintain  nearly  that  number.  It  will  grow  every  product  of  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  in  the  south- 
west, grain  in  the  northwest,  and  become  the  depot  of  the  luxuries 
and  necessaries  of  life. 

The  second  element  of  national  strength  keeps  pace  with  the 
extension  of  territory.  France  has  grown  in  population,  they  say, 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  sixty  years.  Prussia  has  increajsed  a 
hundred  and  nfbeen  per  cent,  and  England  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  in  the  same  time,  while  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion has  becQ  five  hundred  and  ninety -three  per  cent,  on  our  numbers 
in  1800,  We  double  every  thirty  years.  In  1876,  a  century  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  a  govemment^by  all  for  all, 
the  fundamental  condition  of  which  is  universal  freedom,  we  shall 
number  fifly  millions.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  we  shall  have  a 
population  of  a  hundred  millions,  tod  in  1950,  two  hundred  and  fifly 
millions,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Europe  at  this  time. 

The  evidences  <k  wealth  harmonic  with  the  elements,  of  popular 
power. 

The  property  valuation  of  the  country  has  doubled  every  fiileen 
years,  since  the  b^inning  of  the  century.  Tt  was  then  one  thousand 
million  dollars.  It  is  now  sixteen  Uiousand  millions.  It  more  than 
doubled  from  1850  to  1860,  and  in  1870  will  exceed  thirty  thousand 
million  dollars,  greater  than  the  valuation  of  England  which  doubles 
only  in  thirty  years. 


ART.  L-THE  FUTURE  OF  ITALY.* 

The  permanent  disintegration  of  Italy  was  an  accepted  fact.  The 
degradation  which,  under  the  fostering  care  of  petty  tyrannies  had 
infected  the  heart  of  her  people,  the  wild  schemes  of  her  few  sons, 
who  h^d  not  forgotten  the  name  of  nationality  and  the  heavy 'pressing 
incubus  of  Austrian  despotism,  were  admitted  to  preclude  all  hope 
of  Italian  unity ;  but  suddenly,  amid  the  thunder  and  smoke  of 
Magenta  and  q^lferino,  the  simultaneous  uprising  of  Central  Italy, 
and  the  magic  Sicilian  conquests  of  Garibaldi,  there  appears  an 
Italian  nation  of  (22,000,000)  twenty-two  million  people.  Is  this 
appearance  of  nnitv  a  glorious  fact  or  a  dazzling  phantom,  whose 
speedy  vanishing  shall  demonstrate  what  the  long  fine  of  patriotic 
failures  from  Rienzi  to  the  republic  of  '48  had  indicated — ^the  inher- 

*  We  hope  to  pnUifh  a  MVlee  of  similar  papers  opott  all  tba  States  of  Barope,  and 
inrite  their  preparatioo  by  those  familiar  with  sach  studies.— fioiToa. 
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ent  inoapttcky  of  the  Italians  for  natMiniHtj  1  Hie  interest  of  the 
question  is  heightened  by  its  intrioacj  through  the  great  rarietj  and 
uncertain  influence  of  the  elements  imrolved.  '  Its  discussion  must 
be  mainl  J  a  balancii^  of  opposii^  foots  and  tendencies. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  obstacles  to  a  permanent  Italian  nationality. 
Her  territorial  unity  is  incomplete.  Venice— one  with  Lombftrdy, 
by  every  natural  element  of  union^— is  yet  enslaved  to  Austria^  and 
Rome,  the  natural  and  historic  capital  of  Italy,  is  held  by  that 
spiritual  power  whose  hostility  to  the  new  nation  finds  its  exponent 
in  the  excommunication  of  her  sovereign. 

Italy  is  in  constant  peril  from  foreign  foes.  Austria,  command- 
ing a  standing  army  of  570,000,  traditionally  regarding  Italy  as  her 
natural  spoil,  still  holds  the  Quadrilateral ;  here,  in  the  center  of 
Northern  Italy,  en  the  border  of  Lombardy,  the  first  State  of  Italy 
in  wealth,  culture  and  natural  resources,  Francis  Joseph  can  mass  an 
army  ready  for  invasion. 

Nor  is  Italy  in  danger  from  Austria  alone.  Napoleon,  while 
anxious  to  weaken  Austria's  influence  ha  the  peninsula,  while,  prob- 
ably not  without  some  sympathy  for  tile  oppressed  Italians,  has  yet 
shown  that  he  does  not  desire  a  truly  independent  Italian  nationality. 
While  claiming  the  high  honor  of  fighting  for  an  idea,  he  secretly 
'  makes  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  the  condition  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrians.  If  we  remember  that  the^e  provinces  comprise 
those  mountain  passes  which  a  handful  could  hold  against  an  army, 
we  can  estimate  the  worth  of  that  generomty  which  would  free  Italy 
from  one  tyrant  to  make  her  dependent  on  another.  This  is  not  the 
worst.  Napoleon  did' not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  cession.  Italy 
was  to  be  fVeed,  but  he  left  to  Austria  Venetia  and  the  Quadrilateral, 
yet  he  none  the  less  demanded  the  Alpine  provinces.  If  the  original 
stipulation  revealed  the  commercial  character  of  the  Emperor's 
friendship,  how  shall  we  charaterize  the  insisting  on  the  payment 
of  the  full  price  when  the  work  was  but  half  perform^  1  No 
wonder  Victor  Emanuel  shed  tears  at  such  a  surrender  of  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  the  cradle  of  his  monarchy ;  no  wonder  the  Milanese, 
who  had  greeted  the  army  of  intervention  with  applause  and  bene- 
diction, whose  maidens  had  strewn  their  pathway  with  flowers, 
wreathed  them  with  garlands,  and  rushed  to  the  pavement  to  em- 
brace them,  now  shrunk  from  them  with  fear  and  abhorence^  No 
wonder  Cavour,  for  once  gave  way  to  a  fury  of  rage,  which  did  not 
regard  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  But  two  corps  of  the  French 
army  remained  at  Milan  to  enforce  Uie  demand,  and  Nice  and  Savoy 
were  yielded  up. 

The  States  of  Central  Itrly  had  expelled  their  tyrants,  and,  with 
almost  entire  unanimity,  desired  annexation  to  Piedmont,  Pied- 
mont reciprocated  the  wish.  The  articles  of  Villa  Franca^  more- 
over, had  stipulated  that  they  should  be  free  to  choose  their  con- 
dition ;  but  it  was  only  after  intrigue  had  been  exhausted  that  the 
Emperor  permitted  the  ooMummation  of  the  popular  will. 

When  the  conquests,  or  ratiier  triumphal  progresa  of  Garibaldi, 
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hftd  80  ngftrlj  freed  the  aicUies,  tkat  the  forlorn  hope  of  Francis  II., 
shut  up  at  Gaet%  oould  no^  unaided,  offer  the  shadow  of  resistance 
to  Sardinia,  Louis  Napoleon^  to  prevent  the  unifieation  of  Italy,  did 
not  8oruplei»  month  after  niontb,  to  prop  the  falliirg  fortunes  of  that 
Bourbon  whose  wanton  fines  and  exiles,  and  noisome  dungeons  had 
given  him  an  infamy  hardly  surpassed  in  all  the  annals  of  his  cruel 
race. 

Once  more.  The  French  occupation  of  Rome,  already  .cited,  as 
showing  the  incompleteness  of  Italian  unity;  equally  proves  the  Em- 
peror's hostility. 

It  has  been  urged  that  Napoleon's  seeming  oppoeitioi)  to  Italian 
nationalization  springs  from  necessity,  impo^  upon  him  to  conci- 
liate the  papal  power.  Had  he  shown  himself  the  obedient  son  of 
the  Church,  the  plea  would  have  weight,  but  he  has  refrained  from 
no  measure  injurious  to  her,  which  seemed  eonducive  to  his  ends.  He 
has  not  only  suppressed  her  journals,  but  joined  her  enemies,  curtailed 
her  territory,  aiid  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a  Sardinian  prime 
minister  long  the  open  advocate  of  confiscation  of  church  prop^*ty. 
The  plea,  then,  is  groyndless.  But  were  it  true,  it  would  only  sub- 
stitute for.  the  hostility  of  one  man,  past  middle  life,  that  of  the  con- 
trolling religious  element  of  the  French  people. 

The  internal  hindrances  to  Italian  unity  require  but  brief  discms- 
sion;  not  because  secondary,  but  because  obvious  and  undisputed. 
Is  unity  ineoinage^  language  and  race  essential?  Almost  every 
Italian  dnchy  and  pvtncipate  has  its  separate  coinage ;  the  dialect  of 
the  Piedmont  peasant  is  jargon  to  the  Sicilian;  and  in  race  the 
Teutonic  element  of  the  North  is  in  noarked  contrast  to  the  Grecian 
of  the  South. 

In  these  days«of  costly  gopeniment,  the  state  of  the  finances  is  a 
question  of  great  importance.  In  lUdy,  from  the  time  when  Cavour 
decided  to  participate  .in  the  Crimean  war,  nearly  or  quite  every 
year  has  brought  a  deficit  of  the  revenue  emd  an  increase  of  the  debt. 

In  Central  and  Southern  Italy  despotism  has  borne-  its  natural 
fruit  in  degradation,  reaching  to  the  eouL  Henee  a  general  ignor- 
ance of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  hence  a  priesthood  nearly  as 
ignorant  as  the  mass,  whose  piety  lies  chiefly  in  adherence  to  the  Pope 
and  hatred  of  liberalism,  so  numerous,  too,  that  every  household 
has  one  or  two ;  hence,  mendicity,  seen  not  alone  in  the  crowds  of 
squalid  lazarooi,  but  so  manifest  even  in  the  higher  classes  at  Naples 
as  to  excite  the  contempt  of  Sardinian  officials ;  hence  that  cowardice 
which  made  the  soldiers  of  Francis  II.  the  ridicule  rather  than  the 
foe  of  the  Piedmontese.  Along  with  timidity,  we  find  its  natural  ac- 
companiments, hardheartiness  «nd  ferocity.  Li  Central  Italy  these 
latter  traits  appear  in  frequent  political  assassinations,  while  in 
Calabria  even  the  women  torture  Sardinian  prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  Italian  unity  lies  in  the  ultra  re- 
publicanism and  infidelity  which  so  largely  pervade  the  liberal  party 
itself.  It  may  bo-ucged  that  the  unanimity  with  which  Central  and 
Southern  Italy  yoted  annejKtUon  to  Sardinia,  evince  full  capacity  for 
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self-government  But  that  admiration  for  an  iirrineible  general 
whioh  tbrills  tbe  most  enlightened  people,  and  rises  to  reverence 
among  the  benighted,  would  attraet  tiiem  to  tbe  banner  of  Garibaldi ; 
add  the  crushing  weight  of  their  old  dec^tisms,  and  jou  have  arsu^ 
ficient  cause-  for  their  aetton  without  the  existence  of  any  high  degree 
of  virtue  and  intelligence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  grounds  for  hope.  The  diversity  in  dialect 
and  race  is  not  so  prominent  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  where 
they  co-exist  with  perfect  political  union.  The  local  systems  of 
coinage  may  easily  be  supplanted  with  a  national  system. 

The  baser  element  is  mainly  exduded  from  poUtieal  power.  An- 
nexation appears  to  havB  be^  by  universal  snflfrage,  but  since  Uie 
passage  of  the  organic  act  ibr  the  payment  of  taxes,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  dollars,  is  a  requirite  for  the  franchise. 

Ked  Republicanism,  while  it  has  repeatedly  caused  no  littJo  em- 
barrassment to  the  moderate  party,  has  nearly  always  been  in  the 
minority.  If  it  has  for  the  moment  gained  the  ascendancy,  either 
responsibility  has  made  it  cautious,  or  its  excesses  have  driven  the 
nation  back  to  conservatism. 

For  all  the  forms  of  Soethem  degradation  we  have  a  counter 
Northern  element.  To  offset  stupidity  and  oomiption  <we  have  in- 
telligenoe  and  virtue.  Instead  of  a  pusillanimous  soldiery,  an  ao-my 
to  whose  skill  and  valor  the  Crimea  and  Solferino  are  a  sufficient 
testimony.  In  place  of  Neapolitan  lasaroni,  a  peasantry  whose  in- 
dustry has  made  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  a  gai^den.  Instead  of  an* 
ignorant  priesthood,  loyal  only  to  the  Pope,  an  enlighten^  olei^y, 
whose  piety  involves  patriotism.  This  union  of  piety  and  patriotism 
is  a  noble  trait  of  Northern  Italy.  It  is  nobly  illustrated  in  these 
memorable  words  of  her  sovereign :  "  True  to  the  creed  of  my 
/Others,  and  like  them,  constant  in  my  homage  to  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church,  whenever  it  may  happen  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  employs  spiritual  arms  in  defense  of  temporal  interests,  I 
shall  find  in  ray  steadfast  0(His<^noe,  and  in  the  very  traditions  <^  my 
ancestors,  the  power  to  maintain  civil  liberty  in  its  integrity,  and 
with  it  my  own  authority*— that  authority  for  which  I  hold  myself 
accountable  to  God  and  my  people  only.'' 

But  Northern  Italy  has  a  ftir  nobler  fait^  than  the  most  enlight- 
ened Catholicism.  Driven  from  plain  and  valley  to  the  nooks  of  the 
Savoyan  Alps,  occupying  but  sixty  square  miles  of  arablo  land,  the 
victims  of  thirty-three  religious  wars,  and  of  all  the  tortures  within 
the  compass  of  inquisitorial  ingenuity,  the  Waldenstan  Christians 
have  kept  a  pure  faith.  They  now  accept,  with  holy  enthusiasm,  the 
regmeration  of  Italy  as  their  mission.  At  peril  or  life,  nay,  a^  un- 
told sacrifice  of  life,  they  have  kept  the  sacred  truth,  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  they  might  publish  it  for  the  salvation  of  their  per- 
secutors. And  this  little  handful  of  mountaineers,  filling  no  brilliant 
page  in  history,  having  neither  wealth  nor  learning,  known*  only 
through  sufifering ;  hardly  noticed  to-day  by  most  who  consider  the 
Italian  question  may  be  the  element  whose  elevating  power  can 
alone  make  Italian  nationality  a  possibility. 
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The  new  kingdom  has  now  been  on  trial  seven  years.  Already, 
contact  with  the  superior  enlightenment  of  the  North  is  improving 
the  Ne^olitan  provinces.  The  lasaroni  of  Naples  are  hMt  becom- 
ing a  feature  of  the  past ;  the  Sieilian  peasantry  have  caught  some- 
thing of  northern  industry  and  thrift :  liberty  has  brought  courage 
too,  so  that  the  Piedmontese  soldier  is  not  ashamed  of  his  Southern 
comrade.  The  improvement  reaches  the  heart.  The  Waldensian 
colporteur  is  successful  even  in  benighted  Naples,  while  England  and 
America  are  aiding  the  work  of  evangelization  earnestly,  and  with 
signal  blessing  attending  it. 

Yet,  it  may  be  urged,  that  all  favorable  indications  are  of  little 
value  when  each  3rear^s  bndget  shows  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  A 
constancy  increasing  debt  is  an  ominous  feature,  but  the  contest  of 
England  with  Napoleon  afibtds  a  precedent  for  rapidly  increasing  a 
national  debt,  through  a  series  of  years,  withont  bankruptcy ;  *  more- 
over, the  revenues  of  Italy  are  annually  more  nearly  approximating 
the  expenses,  while  the  development  oif  the  country's  resources,  by 
the  great  system  of  railroads  inaugurated  by  the  ^r-seelng  Cavour, 
and  prosecuted  by  his  successors,  and  the  general  mental  and  moral 
progress,  will  enable  the  nation  to  pay  heavier  and  heavier  taxes. 
The  great  drain  on  Italy's  exdiequer  is  her  army,  which  numbers 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men.  This  must  be  maintained  untlil 
her  unity  is  complete.  When  she  shall  have  acquired  Rome  and 
Venetia  her  policy  will  be  no  longer  aggressive  but  defansive,  there- 
fore she  can  greatly  reduce  her  army,  while  the  increase  of  territory 
wiU  augment  her  revenues.  Thus  the  fmanoial  prospect  for  Italy 
depends  on  her  foreign  relations.  To  those  we  now  turn. 
'  Austria  while  menacing  Italy  by  the  possession  of  the  Quadrilat- 
eral, has,  since  the  peace,  treated  Sardinia  fairly.  She  has  even  dis- 
claimed all  intention  to  reclaim  her  former  spoil.  Moreover,  the 
exhaustion  of  her  finances,  and  the  chronic  di^ffection  in  Hungary 
and  Venetia,  put  her  under  heavy  bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 

Nay,  if  she  shall  become  involved  in  war  with  Prussia,  will  not 
Italy,  with  her  immense  army  and  her  navy — a  sixth  larger  than 
that  of  Austria — easily  free  Venetia  ?  While  I  write,  such  a  consum- 
mation seems  not  improbable.  It  is  reported  that  Prussia  has  made 
an  alliance  with  Italy,  and  that  the  latter  is  increasing  her^  forces. 
Thus,  very  possibly,  we  may  see  Btsmark  repeating  the  strange  role 
of  Napoleon,  crushing  constitutional  liberty  at  home  but  promoting 
it  abroad. 

We  have  seen  full  evidence  of  Napoleon's  hostility  to  Italian 
unity.  But  even  he  partially  succumbs  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  strength  of  the  new  kingdom.  We  saw  this  in  Central  Italy 
and  at  Gaeta.  The  same  fact  is  illustrated  in  two  subsequent  events 
— the  appointment  of  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  Counoii  of  Regency, 
and  the  treaty  of  September,  1864.  The  former  gives  a  controlling 
positiira,  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor's  death,  to  a  atead&st  friend 
of  Italy ;  the  latter  pledges  the  evacuation  of  Rome  before  1867. 
Subsequent  pretexts  and  interpretations  have  lessened  the  value  of 
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the  treaty,  but  the  past  quite  clearly  indicatOR  that  imperial  ambi- 
tion will  ultimat^y  yield  to  the  peraistent  demand  of  Italy  for  unity. 
We  should  notice  that  Italy  has  streDgthened-herself  against  France 
by  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  Florence.  This  city  is 
within  a  mountain  range,  which,  according  to  General  Cialdini,  is 
passable  in  but  seven  points,  easily  defensible. 

We  have  now  completed* our  survey  of  the  Italian  question.  The 
results  of  despotism  at  home,  and  the  hosUlity  of  despotism  abroad, 
combine,  with  the  excesses  of  untaught  freedom,  to  accomplish  her 
ruin.  •  Yet,  at  home.  Northern  conservatism  and  progress  seem  more 
than  a  match  for  rod  republicanism  and  Southern  degradation,  while 
abroad,  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  their  necessities  curbs  the  ambition  of 
her  foes.  Thus,  white  there  are  elements  of  evil  which,  unimpeded, 
would  involve  speedy  dissolution,  the  elem^ifcs  of  strength  appear 
the  stronger ;  yet  there  is  enough  of  uncertainty  to  cause  anxiety. 

Italy  draws  our  interest  by  no  common  ties.  She  gives  us  the 
legends  of  kingly  Rome,  and  the  simple  virtue  of  the  republic,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  empire  and  its  priceless  legacies  of  art  and 
literature  and  law.  She  first,  as  a  people,  received  our  holy  faith; 
she  illumined  the  middle  ages  by  the  magnificence  of  her  merchant 
republics ;  she  caught  and  reflected  the  first  rays  of  the  returning 
light  of  letters ;  more  than  all,  Uvday,  by  the  purity  and  genuis  of 
Garibaldi,  by  the  profound  statesmanship  of  Cavour,  by  the  10,000 

Eatriot  dead  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  by  her  self-«acrifice  in  the 
our  of  the  nation^s  travail,  and  her  self-control  in  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph, she  proves  herself  worthy  of  freedom ;  and  by  this  same 
self-sacrifice  and  self-control,  she  assures  us  that  there  shall  be  an 
Italy  of  the  future,  triumphant  over  all  peril ^^witbin  and  without, 
excelling  her  mythic  and  classic  and  medieval  glory,  not  by  magni- 
ficence at  cost  of  popular  rights,  but  by  asserting,  through  a  living 
example  in  the  midst  of  continental  despotism,  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  free  institutions. 


ART.  XI.-JOCMAL  OF  .THE  WAR-EXTERED  UP  DAILY  K  THE 
CONFEDERACY. 

RePRESENTINO  TBS  VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  WHICH  PREVAILED,  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THINGS  WHICH  EXISTED  AT  THE  TIME  OF  EACH  DAY's  ENTRY,  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  OR  IN  POETIONa  OP  THEM. — By  THE  EdITOR. 

This  Journal  was  Bot  «ommeDeed  nntil  April,  1862,  and  thui  a  very  iDt^rest* 
ing  and  instructive  year  is  neeestarily  omitted.  A  condensed  stattmeat  of  eTents 
will  howeyer  be  presented  prior  to  ita  opening,  and  in  this,  and  in  futare  num- 
bers of  the  Rstivw  for  the  next  two  years  the  )oornal  will  be  given  eomplete, 
together  with  terj  fall  notea  and  eztraats  from  the  leading  newspapers  of  tha 
South,  upon  ail  subjects  which  would  be  likely  ie  the  most  interesting  degree 
to  illustrate  the  text.  Several  larg^  Tolumes  of  dippings  were  made  at  the 
time  and  are  fortnoateiy  pre::er?ed  by  a?. 
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1860.  NoYHGUE  (6,)  Lineoln  elected  Preeident  of  the  United  SUUs  on  a 
clearly  recogaixed  abolition  pUtfonn,  supported  by  nearly  the  entire  Northern, 
and  by  no  part  of  the  Southern  vote.  (8,)  Flag  of  Independence  unfurled  at 
Gharleston-rgreat  excitement  among  the  citijcens ;  fedeiaJ  court  resigna.  (17,) 
Authorities  of  South  Carolina  ask  for  the  poseeaeion  of  the  forta. 

Dbobmbsr  (20,)  South  CSarolina  Convention  paesee  the  ordinance  of  secession 
and  declares  the  State  an  independent  Eepublic.  (26,)  Major  Anderson  disman- 
tles and  evacuates  in  the  night  fort  Moultrie,  and  takes  podtion  at  fort  Sumter, 
(2?,)  South  Carolina  troops  take  possession  of  forts  Moultrie  and  Piakney.  (29,) 
Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  resigns ;  President  Buchanan  sustaips  Major  Anderson. 

1861.  January  (2,)  President  refuses  to  receive  the  South  Carolina  Coramis- 
sioneia  officially.  (3,J  Fort  Pulaski  taken  by  Savannah  troops ;  Sur  of  the 
West  at  Charleston  nrod  into  when  about  to  reinforce  fort  Sumter;  Virginia 
invites  Peace  Conference ;  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Louisi- 
ana secede  from  the  Union,  in  the  order  named ;  Alabama  troops  take  the  arsenal 
there,  and  fort  Morgan ;  Louisiana  troops  occupy  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
etc  Troops  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  FloncEi,  take  |Florida  forts  and  navy 
yard. 

Febeuart.  Arsenal  seized  at  Little  Bock ;  public  property  transferred  by 
Twiggs  in  Texas  to  the  State  authorities.  Jeff.  Davis  inaugurated  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  by  Congress  at  Montgomery.  Provisional  Constitution 
adopted  by  Seven  States.  Texas  secedes  aad  is  admitted  into  the  Confederacy. 
People  of  the  Seven  States  ratify  the  Provisional  Constitntion. 

March.  General  Beauregard  takes  command  of  the  army  near  Charleston 
and  makes  active  preparation  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  and  the  siege  of  fort 
Sumter,  should  it  become  necessary.  Southern  Congpress  in  constant  session 
with  closed  doors,  oi^nudng  the  government  and  legislating  for  the  new  state 
of  things.  Lincoln  reaches  Washington  in  disguise  and  is  inaugurated,  and  lays 
down  a  line  of  policy  which,  if  adhered  to,  must  lead  to  war.  He  temporizes 
with,  and  at  last  dismisses  Southern  Commissioners.  Peace  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington proves  a  failure.  Great  excitement  Iforth  and  South  in  anticipation  of 
-hostilities.  The  South  having  done  erervthing  to  prevent^  is  not  unprepared  to 
meet  them.    Sends  Commissioners  abroad  for  recognition. 

April  (12,  13,)  Battle  of  fort  Sumter.  After  thirty-nine  hours  bombardment 
the  fort  surrenders  to  Confederate  troops  under  Beauregard  without  loss  of  Hfe 
on  either  side.  Lincoln  makes  proclamation  for  76,000  volunteers  to  put 
down  the  Southern  rebellion.  North  Carolina  forts  are  seized  by  State  troops. 
Northern  troops  passing  through  Baltimore  are  shot  down,  and  the  people  tear 
up  the  railroad  tracks ;  Federal  army  captured  in  Texas  and  posU  given  up. 
Virginia  secedes ;  Federals  attempt  the  destruction  of  Norfolk  navy  yard  and 
Harpers  Ferry.  They  are  occupied  at  once  by  Virginia  troops.  Arkansas 
troops  capture  fort  Smith ;  Tennessee  secedea. 

Mat.  Federal  troops  under  Butler  occupy  Baltimore ;  people  of  St.  Louis 
fired  upon  by  Northern  troops ;  citizens  butchered  in  cold  bUx>d ;  blockade  of 
Charleston  harbor  commenced ;  unsuccessful  atteinpt  on  Sewells  Point  batteries 
in  Virginia;  Alexandria,  Virginia^  occupied  bv  Federal  troops  and  Col  Ells-, 
worth  killed  by  Jackson;  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  blockaded;  Arkansas 
and  North  CaroUna  secede ;  seat  of  Government  removed  to  Biehaiond ;  First 
battle  on  Southern  soil,  after  fort  Sumter,  is  fought  by  Virginia  cavalry  at  Fair- 
fax Court  House. 

Junk.  Engagement  with  Federal  fleet,  by  Acquia  Creek  batteries ;  battle  of 
Phillippi,  in  Western  Virginia,  in  which  Federals  are  successful ;  success  of  Con- 
federates at  Piggs  Point ;  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  in  which  Magruder  repulses 
four  times  his  number  and  gMus  a  great  victory  for  the  Confederates ;  Jackson 
of  Missouri,  ealls  the  State  troops  to  arma;  enemy  routed  at  Vienna,  Virginia  ; 
routed  and  badly  beaten  jiear  Leesburg;  battle  in  Kansas;  battles  of  Booaville 
and  New  Creek;  Ashby's  cavalry  succeed  at  Bomney ;  steamer  St.  Nicholas 
seized  by  Captain  Thomas  and  others^  and  taken  as  a  prijR  into  Fredericks- 
burg. 
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JcTLT.  Gen.  Pattereon  crosses  a  Federal  army  over  the  Potomac ;  sMrmtshes 
at  Haynesville  and  near  Keirport  News ;  battle  of  Carthnge,  Missonri,  in  which. 
Federals  are  badly  beaten  by  Goyerpor  Jackson  j  battle  at  rich  Mountain  and 
St  George,  Virginia,  and  defeat  of  Confederates  by  McCI^Uan  ;  Gamett  killed ; 
battle  of  Scarey  Creek,  Virginia,  in  trhich  Confederates  defeat  many  times  their 
number  and  take  several  Colonels  prisoners;  Federal  army  driven  back  with 
heavy  lose  from  Bnll  Ran.  (21,)  Great  battle  of  Manassas,  in  which  27,000  Con- 
federates under  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  defeat  65,000  Federals  under  Mc- 
Dowell. The  enemy  fly  panic-stricken  to  Washington ;  Confederate  loss  1,600 ; 
Federal,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  estimated  at  18,000 ;  Federals  de- 
feated by  Taylor  in  Arizona. 

August.  Hampton,  Virginia,  burned  by  order  of  General  Magroder ;  great 
victory  by  McCullough  at  Oak  Hill,  Missouri,  in  which  the  Federals  are  rout^ 
with  loss  of  their  General,  and  great  slaughter;  flghtat  Hawks  Nest,  Virrinia; 
Beauregard  advances  on  the  Potomac;  fight  at  Baileys  Cross  Roads;  Floyd 
whips  the  enemy  at  Cross  Lanes,  Virginia ;  Confederate  intrenchmenta  with 
garrison  at  Cape  Hatteras,  taken  by  the  Federal  fleet,  under  General  Butler. 

Septbmbbb.  Fremont  In  Missouri,  confiscates  the  slaves  of  rebels ;  Fedcfral 
advance  into  Kentucky ;  General  Pillow  occupies  Columbus,  Kentucky,  and 
General  Johupon,  Bowling  Green;  Federals  under  Rosencranz  in  great  strength, 
foil  to  carry  Floyd's  position  on  the  Gauley ;  masterly  retreat  of  Floyd ;  battle 
of  Lewinsville,  on  the  Potomac,  and  of  Stony  Creek  on  the  Kanawha ;  Zollicoffer 
routes  the  ebemy  at  Barboursvllle,  Kentucky  ;  Price  at  Lexington,  Missouri, 
achieves  a  glorious  victory,  taking  S,500  prisoners  and  an  immense  amount  of 
arms,  horses,  provisions  munitions  of  war  and  money,  with  the  seal  and  public 
records  of  the  State ;  skirmishing  at  Sewells  Mountam,  Virginia. 

OcTOBEii.  Battle  of  Greenbriar,  Virginia,  in  which  General  Henry  Jackson 
with  1,600  Confederate-s  forces  8,000  Federals  to  retire ;  Rosencranz  retreats 
from  Sewells  Mountain  ;  battle  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  in  which  the  Federals  are 
badly  whipped ;  Commodore  Hollins  with  the  ram  Manasses,  causes  the  stam- 
pede of  blockading  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river;  Ashby  routes 
Federals  near  Har[^er8  Ferry  ;  fight  at  Frederickstown  Missouri ;  victory  at  Lees- 
burg,  in  which  Evans  with  1,500  troops  defeats  7,000  Federals  unaer  Baker 
who  is  killed ;  Missouri  admitted  into  Confederacy ;  General  Scott  resigns  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  army  and  is  succeeded  by  McClellan. 

NovEMBRn.  Enemy's  great  armada  carry  the  Sand  forts  on  South  Carolina 
coast ;  they  are  evacuated  with  small  loss  and  12,000  Federal  troops  take  pos- 
session ;  East  Teanesseeans  bum  railroad  bridges ;  enemy  repulsed  at  Piketon, 
Kentucky ;  Mason  and  Slidell,  Confederate  States  Commissioners  to  Europe,  are 
seized  on  the  English  steamer  Trent,  by  Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States 
navy;  Clarkson  takes  Giiyandotte,  Virginia ;  Floyd  rtetreata;  Federal  troops 
occupy  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia;  Virginia  cavalry  under  Colonel  Lee,  rout  the 
enemy  at  Falls  Church  ;  two  day^  engagement  at  Pensacola,  in  which,  Federal 
vessels  are  driven  off  badly  worsted ;  occupation  of  Tybeo  Island ;  Ramsons 
North  Carolina  cavalry  whin  the  enemy  near  Vienna. 

December.  Stuart  forced  to  retreat  near  Dranesville  in  presence  of  superior 
numbers ;  great  fire  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  eausee  much  distress ; 
Colonel  Edward  Johnson  repulses  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  the 
Alleghany,  !n  Western  Virginia;  Hindman*^  victory  at  Woodson vi lie,  Virginia; 
Mason  and  Slidell  surrendered^  up,  on  demand  of  England ;  battle  in  the  Indian 
territory. 

A  recapitulation  which  has  been  made  for  1861,  gives  fifty-two  Confederate 
and  eight  Federal  successes,  and  an  approximate  of  losses  assigns  to  the  Feder- 
als 4,91 1  killed,  7,821  wounded,  8,177  prisoners,  total,  20,W9  and  to  the  Confed- 
erates 1,186  killed,  8,848  wounded,  1,487  prisoners,  total,  6,^87.  This  is  not 
very  far  from  the  truth.  The  loss  from  diseases  on  both  sides  was  many  times 
greater. 

1862.  Jaituart.  General  Sidney  Johnston  calls  for  80,000  troops  to  sustain 
the  Confederate  movement  from  Kentucky;  Bnrnslde  expedition  of  over  100 
vessels,  sails  from  Hampton  Roads  and  is  much  worsted  by  storms;  Confederate 
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forces  at  Fishiog  Creek,  Kentucky,  under  Orittenden  are  overwhelmed  and  much 
out  up,  with  loss  of  the  pliant  Zollicoffer. 

Februabt.  Burnside's  fleet  and  forces  after  a  short  struggle  capture  Roanoke  Isl- 
and, North  Carolina,  and  the  garrison  of  8,000  men  ;  Government  much  censured ; 
forts  Henry  and  Donaldson  and  nearly  the  entire  army  of  Flojd,  Pillow  and 
Buckner,  after  a  heroic  struggle  of  several  days,  surrender  to  enemy's  gunboats 
and  overwhelming  numbers;  Johnson  hastily  evacuates  Bowling  Green,  Ken-  - 
tucky,  and  leaving  Nashville  to  the  enemy,  falls  back  upon  Murfreesboro,  his 
only  recourse  after  the  disasters  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  ;  President 
Davis  on  the  22d  is  inaugurated  President  of  the  Confederate  States  for  six  years ; 
Buell's  army  take  possession  of  Nashville. 

March.  Startling  exploit  of  the  Merrimac  (Vii^nia,)  on  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
in  which  she  sinks  or  bums  United  States  ships  Cumberland,  Congress,  several 
gunboats,  etc.,  with  great  loss  of  life  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  ;  Congress  requires 
the  military  to  burn  all  cotton  exposed  to  th,e  enemy  and  authorizes  planters  to  do 
so,  declaring  that  all  sufferers  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  sequestered  property ; 
Martial  law  declared  in  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  etc. ;  Confederate  army  evacu- 
ates Manassas,  as  not  adapted  to  check  advances  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac and  takes  position  on  the  Rappahannock  in  the  direction  of  Richmond ; 
immense  efforts  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Beauregard  and  Johnson  in  the  West ; 
planters  advised  by  Congress  to  substitute  provisions  in  lieu  of  cotton,  as  the 
cfop  of  the  coming  year. 

Sunday.  April  C. — New  Orleans. — Dr.  Palmer,  who  has  beeif  almost  the 
Peter  the  Hermit  of  the  great  crusade  on  which  we  have  entered,  discourses 
to-day  upon  the  seemingly "  drooping  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  is 
listened  to  with  breathless  interest  With  the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  and 
the  natural  eloquence  and  fire  which  are  his,  he  tells  his  audience  that  God  is 
about  to  show  them  the  way  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  calls  their  attention  to 
the  sermon,  which,  on  the  great  day  of  Manassas,  be  had  preached  before 
them,  and  in  which,  under  the  control  of  feelings  for  which  he  could  not 
account,  he  had  foreshadowed  the  glorious  results  which  were  being  achieved 
far  away  upon  the  Potomac.  The  same  ardor  was  upon  him  now.  In  spite  of 
the  darkness  and  gloom  which  are  around  us,  we  seem  to  hail  it  as  a  bright 
harbinger  of  events  upon  the  Tennessee,  which  almost  involve  the  fate  of  a 
nation.  Late  at  night,  a  telegram  reaches  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  and  is  read 
by  one  of  General  XoveH's  aids,  to  the  effect  that  we  have  won  a  glorious 
victory  near  Corinth,  and  that  the  army  of  the  enemy  will  be  captured  or 
annihilated.  The  news  is  received  with  shouts,  which  seem  to  shake  the  great 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  men,  and  women  too,  shake  hands,  and  almost 
embrace  over  the  glorious  tidings.  The  despateh  is  r«ad  over  and  over  with 
increasing  enthusiasm. 

Monday  Moenimo. — Genertll  rejoicing  throughout  New  Orleans.  The  des- 
ponding look  up.  The  sanguine  6ee  no  bounds  to  the  results  of  our  victory. 
Tennessee  ii  opep  to  ua.  Nashville  regained.  Our  forces  have  the  way 
opened  to  th«  Ohio  and  bayond.  Later  in  the  day  soiim  doubts  ave  thrown 
out  as  to  tlM  extent  of  the  victory,  and  of  the  enemy's  forces  engaged. 
Beauregard  calls  it  the  battle  cf  Shiloh,     He  ielagraphs : 

Battli  FnLD,  April  e.~Dear  Brother :  We  have  wen  a  glorioua  victory.  I  am 
unhurt.  O.  T.  Bbaubbgard. 

Tuesday. — In  the  dust  asain.  The  erect  countenances  of  yesterday  disap- 
pear from  the  streets.  A  line  from  the  Secretary  of  War  cruelly  mars  oup 
rejoicings  and  our  hopes.  The  enemy  has  rallied  and  united  his  wings.  The 
contest  has  been  renewed,  and  the  result  is  doubtful  Finally^  Beauregard 
telegraphs  that  he  has  fallen  back  to  his  original  position.  Do  these  things 
mean  defeat  after  all  ? 

It  is  eleven  P.  M.,  and  an  extra  from  the  Delta  dissipates  the  gloom  and 
darkness  which  are  upon  the  city.  We  did  not  retire  defeated.  The  dispatch 
reads : 

The  Confederate  victory  is  complete. 

Yesterday  was 'a  more  glorious  day  than  Sunday* 
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We  killed,  oapftared  and  wounded  from  10,000  to  SO,OOO.of  tbe  Federal*. 
We  drove  the  cnem?  across  the  river. 

It  is  believed  that  his  gunboats  cannot  get  down  the  river,  on  account  of  the  low 
stage  of  water. 

Wkdxesdat. — ^The  remains  of  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston  afe  brought  to  New 
Orleans,  and  are  escorted  by  a  grand  military  procession  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  they  are  laid  out  in  state. 

Thursday. — Nothing  more  from  Corinth,  except  the  number  of  our  prisoners 
taken  is  between  8,000  and  4,000.  and  perluips  more.  Several  of  the  enemy*! 
gunboats  are  reported  as  below  Island  No.  10,  on  the  Mississippi,  having  passed 
our  works  in  the  night.  There  are  rumors  tliat  the  island  has  been  abaodoDed 
or  surrendered.  The  universal  opinion  is  that  it  will  prove  untenable.  Fort 
Pillow  will  be  our  main  defense  above,  and  that  is  said  to  be  of  great  strength 
and  nearly  completed.*  If  we  can  have  a  few  weeks  more  for  preparation^ 
New  Orleans  will  be  secure  from  assaults  from  above  or  below.  The  floating 
battery,  which  we  visit  to-day,  is  on  the  eve  of  completion,  and  can  be  made 
available  at  any  moment  It  is  cUd  heavily  with  iron  and  mounts  many  very 
keavy  guns, 

Fbidat. — ^The  news  is  that  Fort  Pulaski,  which  protects  the  approaches 
to  Savannah,  is  undergoing  a  furious  assault  from  the  Yankee  fleet.  It  is  a 
strong  work,  and  it  is  believed  can  hold  out  for  several  months. 

Satubday. — ^There  is  now  no  longer  doubt,  though  the  military  authorities 
suppress  the  information,  that  Island  No.  10,  a  strong  fortification  defending 
the  upper  Mississippi,  and  upon  which  great  expectaUons  have  been  placed, 
has  been  captured,  and  the  entire  garrison,  guns,  stores,  etc,  are  in  the  poesee- 
aion  of  the  enemy. 

Sunday,  April  13. — ^News  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski,  which  leaves 
Savannah  greatly  exposed.  If  the  enemy  pushes  his  advantages,  the  wont 
may  be  expected.  Every  dav  teaches  more  and  more  that  the  coast  cannot  be 
Buccessfully  defended,  and  tuat  men  and  means  are  wasted  in  the  effort. 
Southern  independence  must  be  won  by  the  armies  of  the  interior. 

The  enemy  has  advanced  upon  Huntsville  and  Decatur,  and  captured  the 
bridge  over  the  Tennessee,  which  *he  will  undoubtedly  destroy.  This  is  a 
serious  blow. 

Telegram  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  announces  a  brush  between  the 
Forts  and  the  enemy.     We  may  expect  his  great  demonstration  sood» 

Gen.  Gladden,  one  of  the  wounded  at  Shiloh,  is  dead. 

Monday. — Gen.  Beaurei^ard  has  issued  an  address  to  the  army  announcing  the 
death  of  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston. 

SoLMBBa;  Your  late  Commandar-in-Cbief,  Oen.  A.  S.  Johnatoa,  iadead !  A  fear* 
less  sgldier,  a  sai^acious  captain,  a  reproach  less  man,  has  fallen.  One  who,  in  his 
devotion  to  our  cause,  shrank  from  no  sacriioei  one^who,  animated  bv'a  sense  of 
duty,  and  sustained  by  a  sublime  courage,  challenged  danger,  and  perished  ^Ilantly 
for  his  country  whilst  leading  forward  his  brave  colnmns  to  victory.  His  signal 
example  of  heroism  and  patnotisn.  if  imitated,  would  make  his  army  iwindble. 

A  gratefM  coantiy  will  mourn  hta  loss,  rev«re  his  name,  and  cherish  bis  maay 
virtaaa.  G.  T.  BaamiB^aRDi,  Gaaaral  Cenmaodiag. 

Tuesday. — Wounded  sold! era,  whom  vre  meet  to-day  from  the  recent  battle 
field,  estimate  onr  killed  and  wounded  at  eight  or  ten  thousand.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  wounds,  however,  are  slight.    The  enemy's  loss  will  be  greater. 

WiDNESDAT. — Northern  accounts  claim  the  victory  at  Shiloh,  but  admit  a 
frightful  loss,  16,000  to  20,000,  including  some  of  their  eenerals.  As  usual, 
they  greatly  exaggerate  the  Confederate  numbers  and  diminish  their  own. 
We  may  never  know  the  facts.  Great  dlsaflFection  towards  the  Federals, is 
reportea  In  Kentucky.  Congress  passes  the  Conscription  Aet,  which,  if  folly 
carried  out,  will  give  the  Confederacy  an  army  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand.    The  measure  is  a  wise  one,  an<i  in  good  time. 

THVBm>AY,  April  17.— »An  action  took  place  yesterday  on'  the  Peninsuhi  of 
Virginia.  The  enemy  attempted  to  force  our  position,  but  were  repulsed.  'W's 
lost  20  killed  And  76  wounded. 
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Oen.  Beauregard  has  iwoed  an  address  to  ibe  army  of  the  Mississippi. 

SoLDiBBS  OF  THB  Abmt  OF  THU  MtBsnsipn !  Too  hsTC  brsvely  fotigbt  the  inraders 
of  your  soil  for  two  days  in  his  own  position.  Ton  hare  fontrht  yoar  superior  in 
numbers,  in  arms,,  in  all  the  appliances  of  war.  Tour  snccess  nos  been  signal ;  his 
losses  have  been  immense,  ontnumbering  yonrs  in  all  sare  the  personal  worth  of  tbe 
slain.  Ton  drore  him  from  bis  camp  to  the  shelter  of  his  Iron-clad  runboats,  which 
alone  sared  htm  from  complete  disaster.  Yon  eaptured  his  artillery,  more  than 
twenty-flre  flags  and  standards,  his  tents,  and  orer  three  thousand  prisoners.  You 
bare  done  your  duty.  Your  commanding  general  thanks  you  i  yonr  countrymen 
are  proud  of  your  deeds  on  tbe  bloody  field  of  Sbiloh,  confident  in  the  ultimate 
results  of  your  valor. 

Soldiers  1  untoward  erents  sared  the  enemy  from  annihilation.  His  insolent 
presence  still  pollutes  your  soil.  His  hostile  flag  flaunts  before  jrou.  There  can  -be 
no  peace  as  long  as  these  things  are.  Trunting  that  God  is  with  us  as  with  our 
fathers^  let  us  seek  to  be  worthy  of  His  favor,  and  resolve  to  be  independent,  or 
perish  m  the  struggle.  6.  T.  Bbausbqabd,  General  Commanding. 

The  enemy  shelled  our  forts  yesterday  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  without 
damage. 

Friday. — Bombardment  of  the  forts  continued  daring  the  day,  and  thousands 
of  shells  are  thrown  without  effect  The  enemy  on  tbe  other  hand  are 
damaged  by  onr  fire,  but  the  particulars  are  not  known.  Tbe  enemy  are 
reported  as  demoralized  by  their  recent  defeat  on  the  Tennessee.  The  attack 
on  Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  is  vigorously  waged  by  him,  and  he  has  driven  our 
troops  beyond  tbe  Rappahannock,  and  is  in  poesession  of  Fredericksburg. 
Stonewall  Jackson  has  been  compelled  again  to  retire  with  loss,  in  the  presence 
of  oyerwhelming  numbers,  and  is  tn  route  for  Staunton.  General  Price,  the 
hero  of  Missouri,  has  published  an  address  to  bis  army : 

SoLDiias  or  thr  Statb  Guaro!  Yeterans  of  six  pitched  battles  and  nearly 
twenty  skirmishes !  Oonqnerors  in  them  all!  Your  country,  with  its  '* mtned 
hearths  and  shrines,"  calls  upon  you  to  rally  once  more  in  her  oefense,  and  rescue 
her  forever  from  the  terrible  thraldom  which  thri»atens  her.  I  know  that  she  will 
not  call  in  vain.  The  insolent  and  barbarous  hordes  which  have  dared  to  invade 
oar  soil  and  to  desecrate  our  homes,  have  just  met  with  a  sigpral  overthrew  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Now  is  the  time  to  end  this  nnhappy  war.  If  every  man  will  do 
hia  duty,  his  own  roof  will,  shelter  him  -in  peace  from  the  storms  of  tbe  coming 
winter.' 

Let  not  history  reoord  that  tbe  men  who  bore  with  patianoe  tbe  privations  of 
Cowskin  prairie,  who  endured  uncomplainingly  the  burning  heata  of  a  Missouri 
summer,  and  the  frosts  and  snows  of  a  Missouri  winter;  that  the  men  who  met  the 
enemy  at  Carthage,  at  Oak  Hill,  at  Fort  Scott,  at  Lexington,  and  in  numberless 
lesser  battle  fields  in  Missouri,  and  met  them  but  to  conquer  them— that  the  men 
who  fought  so  bravely  and  so  well  at  Elkhom— thai  the  unpaid  soldiery  of  Missouri, 
were,  alter  so  many  victories,  and  after  so  mach  suffering,  oneqnal  to  the  great 
task  of  aehieving  the  indapendence  of  their  magaifieent  State. 

Soldiers  t  I  go  bat  to  nsark  a  patbw^7  to  oar  homes.  Follow  me  1  Stirliko  Pricb. 

Saturday. — ^The  address  of  the  immortal  Johnston,  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
battle  of  Shiloh,  omitted  in  thf  appropriate  place,  may  be  inserted  here : 

OoRiKTH,  Mtss.,  April  8,  1802. 

SoLDiBRs  OF  TflR  Armt  OF  TV*  MISSISSIPPI :  I  bsve  put  you  in  motion  to  offer 
battle  to  the  invaders  of  your  country.  With  tbe  resolution  and  diaciplioed  valor 
becoming  fiffbUng  men  ^  you  are  for  all  worth  living  or  dying  for,  vou  can  hot 
march  to  a  decisive  victory  oyer  the  agrarian  meroeoaries  sent  to  suojugate  and 
despoil  vou  of  your  liberties,  property  and  honor.  Bemember  the  precious  stake 
involved ;  remember  the  dependence  of  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your  sisters  and 
your  children  on  the  result ;  remember  the  fair,  broad,  abounding  land,  tbe  happy 
homes  and  ties  that  would  be  desolated  by  yonr  defeat.  The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of 
eight  millions  of  people  rest  upon  you  y  yoa  are  expected  to  show  yourselves  worthy 
or  your  race  and  lineage—worthy  of  the  women  of  the  South,  whose  noble  demotion 
in  this  war  has  never  been  exceeded  at  any  time.  With  such  incentives  to  brave 
deeds,  and  with  tbe  trust  that  Qod  is  with  as,  your  eenerals  will  lead  you  confidently 
to  tbe  combat,  assured  of  success,  A.  ».  Johnston,  General  0.  S.  A. 

Stonewall  Jackson  appeals  for  support  in  defeading  the  beautiful  yalley  of 
Virginia. 

Our  brethren  in  the  ]Sforthem  frontier  ooanties  are  now  groaning  under  the  heel 
of  despotism,  their  property  torn  from  them  without  oompensatio*,  their  rights  as 
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citisens  of  Viri^QU  and  of  oar  Goafcderaej  disrefltwded,  ihd r  pereoof  levied,  ind 
without  the  form  of  Uw,  both  impritooed  aod  carnad  befOMi  tba  Umita  of  the  State. 
The^  look  to  jou  for  liberation  from  the  tjrrant's  sraap.  Oodm  with  the  firm  and 
patriotic  resolve  to  laj  dowo  jour  lireSf  if  need  b^  on  the  aoil  of  jroar  birth,  to 
emancipate  it  and  our  lojral  citizena  from  Northern  thraldom. 

A  brare  army  ia  here  waiting  for  you  to  rallyarouod  it,  and  swell  its  ranks  with 
▼oluoteera  determined  to  aerve  for  the  war,  and  drive  back  an  enemy  who  bu  dared 
to  iorade  vour  homes  for  the  purpose  of  aubjugating  not  only  yourselreSf  but  your 
wives  and  children.  Show  the  invader  that  you  Know  how  to  die,  hot  not  be 
enslaved.  T.  J.  Jaokson,  Major  Oeaeral 

Sunday,  April  20. — At  Jackson,  Miis.,  on  business  for  the  Q^vernmeot  The 
war  has  made  large  inroads  upon  the  male  population.  There  are  eome 
refugees  here  from  Miseoari  and  Tennessee.  Col.  Starke*s  cavalry  regiment  is 
encamped  here.  The  several  railroad  connections  make  Jackson  an  ImporUot 
point  in  travel,  particularly  since  the  enemy  have  interrupted  the  Mempbii 
road,  ond  thrown  the  travel  tlirough  Mobile  and  Montgomery.  Two  hospital 
for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  are  established  by  the  ladies. 

News  from  New  Orleans,  that  the  fleet  has  thrown  many  thousand  shells  at 
the  forts  without  damiu^e,  except  to  some  of  the  wood-work,  which  does  not 
impair  the  strength  of  the  foriincation. 

Monday. — Nothing  additional  fi^nn  New  Orleans.  President  Davb  sends  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  offers  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  serfiees 
and  memory  of  the  lamented  Johnston  : 

"  My  long  and  close  friendship  with  this  departed  chieftain  and  patriot,  forbid  me 
to  trust  myself  in  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which  this  sad  intelligence  has  erokei 
Without  doing  injustice  to  the  living,  it  may  safely  t>e  asserted  that  our  loss  is 
irreparable,  and  that  among  the  shining  hosts  of  the  great  aad  geod  who  now 
clvster  around  the  banner  of  our  country,  there  exists  no  purer  spirit,  ao  mora 
heroic  soul  than  that  of  the  illustrious  man  whose  death  I  join  you  in  lamenting. 

"  In  hia  death  he  haa  illustrated  the  character  for  which  throagh  life  be  was  coa* 
spicuous,  that  of  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  dut;^.  With  his  vhok 
energies  bent  on  attainmg  the  victoi^  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  couotiT's 
cause,  he  rode  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  hia  object,  forgetful  of  self,  while  ois 
very  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing  away.  His  last  breath  coeered  his  comrades  to 
victory.  The  last  sound  he  heard  was  their  shout  of  triumph.  His  last  thought, 
was  his  country,  and  long  and  deeply  will  his  country  mourn  his  loss." 

Visit  the  ho^pitala,  whioh  are  splendid  stmetitres  and  are  admirably  managed. 
Many  army  patients  are  under  treatment,  ineluding  the  wonnded  from  Sbllob. 
These  hospital*,  on  a  pinch,  could  accommodate  6  or  600,  or  even  more,  yicks- 
bure  has  acted  with  great  spirit  and  liberality,  and  her  ladies  are  foremost  in  ihe 
wont. 

Martial  law  is  proolaimed  and  order  reigns  in  the  city. 

Geu.  Dunean,  commanding  at  the  forte  below  New  Orleans^  telegraphs;  "God 
is  certainly  protecting  as ;  we  are  cheerfid,  aad  have  an  abiding  faith  iaoor 
ultimate  aucoeaa.  Tw.euty-five  thousand  thirteen-ineh  sliells  have  been  firad  by 
the  enemy,  thousands  of  which  *bave  lalleo  in  tjbe  fort^  Tliey  most  soon  ex* 
haust  themselves— -if  nut,  we  oau  stand  it  as  long  as  they  can." 

There  are  no  defences  at  Yioksburg,  aad  if  the  enemy  reachea  here  inuMUr 
tttelift  be  can  not  be  resisted. 

THURSDAY.-^Telegram  that  some  of  the  Federal  gnnboats  have  paa^d  oor 
forts,  creates  the  most  profound  Impresaion,  and  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumors 
in  regard  to  the  fSftto  of  New  Orleans, 

Friday  -^Great  excitement  everywhere,  and,  of  coarse,  the  most  exaggerated 
rumori.  It  is  yet  uncertain  if  tlie  enemy's  vessels  have  reached  New  Orleans, 
and  what  reception  they  will  meat  with.  A  special  train  reaches  Jackson  ihu 
afternoon  with  the  tpetne  af  the  New  Orleans  banks^  It  is  to  be  sent  into  the 
interior. 

Saturday.— Converse  with  persons  just  ft*om  New  Orleans,  who  left  ye9tc^ 
dav.  Our  gunboata  have  engaged  the  enemy  and  been  destroyed.  The  forts 
still  hold  out.  It  ie  reporud  on  high  authority  that  the  Federal  abipa  are  at  the 
city,  and  that  commanding  General  Lovell  refuses  to  surrender,  but  will  eooient 
to  capitulate.  Decision  not  reached.  Some  iadioation  that  the  vessels  may  be 
boarded  and  captured  at  Uia  levee. 
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Even  wHH  tb©  lose  of  New  OriwiDS  and  of  the  entire  rfrer,  and  all  npon  It, 
the  canse  of  Sonthem  independence  trill  be  tery  far  from  desperate,  if  our  peo- 
ple are  trnly  In  earnest  and  "wilT  do  their  whole  duty  as  men  and  patriota.  A 
great  interior  army  of  half  a  millioii  of  men  must  yet  be  vanquishedL  It  never 
can  be. 

An  accident  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  bat  aigbt^  killed  or  serioaaly 
injured  many  of  our  soldiers  from  BontK  OaroKna. 

Later  In  the  day  it  is  confidently  aaeertedin  many  qnarten,  that  despatches 
have  crossed  the  wires  to  the  effect  that  the  military  authorities  refuse  to  Bur- 
repder  the  city,  and  that  four  days  are  allowed  to  remove  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, when  a  oloody  and  desperate  struggle  will  take  place. 

With  such  an  exhibit  of  spirit  and  daring,  N«w  Orleans  will  be  retained, 
though  in  ruins. 

SuifD^T. — ^The  worst  li  realised.  New  Orleans  is  in  the  power,  if  not  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  His  fleet  is  at  the  leyee,  and  the  military  authorities 
have  eyaeuated.  The  surrender  will  be  made  by  the  dvil  authorities.  The 
forts,  it  is  thought,  still  hold  oat,  but  eannot  do  so  long.  Oar  gunboats  of  eyery 
kind  are  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  by  onrselvea  Gkneral  Twiggs,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  reach  Jackson  from  the  city.  They  represent  the  utmost  confu- 
sion prevailing — eyery  thing  without  a  head.  The  arehives  and  money  of  the 
Sub-Treasury  are  here.  In  charge  of  Mr.  Guirot,  who  has  taken  an  office  in  the 
State  House.  Our  troops  and  the  Commanding  Greneral  will  reach  here  soon. 
This  is  the  darkest  hour  «f  our  trials  and  our  peril,  but  the  path  of  duty  is  still 
clear. 

Before  evacuating,  the  trcops  destroyed  the  eotton  at  New  Orleans,  and 
brought  oif  commissary,  quartermaster  and  ordnance  stores,  but  to  what  extent 
is  unknown. 

The  general  feeling  is,  that  our  cause  in  the  Soutliwest  has  been  disgracefully 
lost. 

Monday. — Many  fugitives  from- New  Orleans  reach  Jackson.  Commnnicatibn 
is  still  kept  open.  Points  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  city 
which  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and 
authorities.    The  following  eorresponaence  has  taken  plaoe : 

llATMt's  Ofiiob,  Oitt  Hall,  New  Orieans,  April  S6, 1862. 

Flag  OrricKn  D.  0.  Farragut,  TT.  S.  Flaq-Ship  Hartford  ; 

Sir,  in  pursuance  to  a  resolution  which  he  thought  proper  to  take,  out  of  regard 
for  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  who  stul  crowd  this  great  metropolis, 
General  Lovell  has  evacuated  with  his  troops,  and  restored  back  to  me  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  government,  custody  and  its  honor.  I,  however,  in  concert  with  the 
city  Fathers,  considered  the  demand  you  made  of  me  yesterday,  of  au  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  city,  coupled  .with  a  requisition  \o  "hoist  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  our  public  edifices,  and  to  haul  dowo  the  one  that  floats  to  the  breeze  trom 
the  dome  of  this  Hall.  It  becomes  my  duty  to  transmit  to  yon  an  answer  which  the 
Quiversal  sentiment  of  my  constituency,  no  less  than  the  promptings  of  my  own 
heart,  dictate  to  me  on  this  sad  and  solemn  occasion. 

The  city  is  without  means  of  defense,  and  utterly  destitute  of  force  and  material 
that  might  enable  it  to  resist  the  overpowering  armament  diaplayed  in  sight  of  it. 
I  am  no  military  man,  and  possess  no  authority  beyood  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
city.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt  to  lead  an  army  to  the  field  if 
I  bad  one  at  command,  and  I  know  still  less  bow  to  surreader  an  undefended  place 
held  as  this  is,  at  the  mercy  of  your  guns'  mouths  and  your  mortars.  To  surrender 
such  a  ^kce  were  an  idle  and  unmeaning  ceremony. 

The  city  is  yours  by  power— brutal  force — not  by  anj  choice  or  consent  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  for  you  to  determine  what  will  be  the  fute  that  awaits  her.  As  -  to 
hoisting  any  flag  other  than  the  flag  of  oar  own  adoption  and  allegiance,  let  me  say 
to  Tou,  sir,  that  the  man  lives  not  in  our  midst  whose  band  and  heart  would  not  be 
palsied  at  the  mere  thoa^l  of  soch  an  act.  Nor  eould  I  fiod,  in  my  entire  eonstitu- 
ency,  so  wretched  and  dssperaie  a  renegade  as  would  dare  to  pnoians  with  hia  hands 
the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspirations. 

Sir,  you  have  manifested  sentiments  which  would  become  you,  if  engaged  in  a 
better  cause  than  that  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  sword.  I  doubt  not  but  that 
they  spring  from  a  noble  though  deluded  nature,  and  I  know  how  to  appreciate  emo* 
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tioDB  which  iospind  tiMm.  You  will  \k%T%  «  g«U«»4  p«»pl#  to  admitiister  Marios  your 
occapation  of  the  oity— «  people  aesMkiTe  to  all  thai  oaa  ia  the  least  affBoioiKiiity 
and  self-respect.  Pray,  air,  do  not  aUow  them  to  be  iaaalted  hf  any  interference 
such  as  would  render  themseWes  odious  and  coatemptible  by  their  dastardly  deser- 
tion of  the  miehty  straggle  in  which  we  are  engaged;  nor  soch  as  might  remind 
them  too  paiDfully  that  they  are  the  conquered  and  you  the  conquerors.  Peace  and* 
order  may  be  preserred  without  resort  to  measures  which  eonld  not  fail  tp  wound 
their  susceptibilities  and  fire  un  their  passions. 

The  obligadoos  which  I  shall  asaome  ia  their  Dane  shaH  be  rdligioosfy  complied 
with.  Yon  may  trust  their  honor,  though  yon  ought  not  to  aonnt  on  their  sobmis- 
sion  to  unmerited  wrong. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  understand  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  While  unable 
at  this  moment  to  prevent  your  occupying  the  city,  they  do  not  transfer  alleffianoe 
from  the  gOTcrnment  of  their  choice  to  one  which  they  aeliberately  repudiated ;  and 
that  they  yield  simply  obedience  which  conquerors  are  enabled  to  extort  from  the 
conquered.  Kespectftilly,  JOHN  T.  MONBOE,  Mayor. 

TuisDAT.— The  fogitivsa  still  arrive,  iwwwdiDg  every  nooV  and  comer  of 
Jaekson,  and  much  distress  resahs.  Women  and  ohlldreif  sre  almost  without 
place  of  reAige.  The  hotels  are  crowded  beyond  their  capacity,  and  many 
Bleep  in  the  halls  and  piajEza& 

WKBmsDAT.—Bumors  of  a  grea4  batUe  at  Torktown,  and  a  glorious  saooeas  for 
our  arms»  but  they  are  not  credited.  A  despatch  to  Oovemor  Pottos  from 
Qeneral  Lorell,  annoances  that  on  account  of  a  tnMtimf  ia  the  garrison,  the  forts 
at  New  Orleans  have  surrendered.  Tfao  enemy  has  now  every  obstrue^n  re- 
moved to  his  triumphant  advances  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The 
hour  grows  darker  and  darker. 

Tbubsdat. — ^Trains  still  arrive  from  Kew  Orleans.  The  dvil  authoritieB  re- 
fuse to  strike  their  flag,  but  require  the  enemy  to  do  it  Their  attitude  is 
high  and  chivalrous.  The  ladies*  request  the  authorities  to  hold  out,  and  let 
the  enemy  shell  and  destroy  the  city.  The  following  demand  was  made  on 
Tuesday:. 

To  His  Honor  ths  Hatok  and  Cjtt  Covncil  of  tu  Citt  or  Kiw  Oruuxs  : 

Tour  communioatk>n  of  the  28th  inst.  has  been  received,  together  with  that  of  the 
City  Council. 

I  deeply  regret  to  seS  both  by  thdr  oonftents,  and  the  oontinued  display  of  the  flag 
of  Louisiana  on  the  Custom  House,  a  determination  on  t^e  par|  of  the  city  authorities 
not  to  haul  it  down.  Moreover,  when  my  officers  and  men  were  sent  on  shore  to  com> 
municate  with  the  authorities,  and  to  hoist  tbe  United  States  fiag  on  the  Custom 
House,  with  the  strictest  order  not  to  use  their  arms  unless  assail^,  they  were  in- 
sulted in  the  grossest  manner,  and  the  flag  which  had  been  hoisted  by  my  orders  on 
tbe  Mint,  was  pulled  down  and  dragged  through  the  streets* 

All  of  which  go  to  show  that  the  nre  of  tnis  fleet  may  be  drawn  upon  the  city  at  any 
moment,  and  in  such  an  event  tbe  Jevee  would  in  all  probabilitv  be  cot  by  tbe  shells, 
and  an  amount  of  distress  ensue  to  the  innocent  population,  whioh  I  have  heretofore 
endeavored  to  assure  you  that  I  desired  by  all  means  to  avoid. 

The  election,  therefore  is  with  you.  J3ut  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify  jou  to  re- 
move the  women  and  children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  I  have 
rightly  understood  your  determination.    Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FARBAGDT. 

Floif  Officer  Wedem  Gv^f  Blockading  Sgvadron. 

The  Mayor  'oonvdned  the  GRy  Oonndl,  and  we  learn  it  Was  dedded  bj  them 
not  to  recede  from  their  position,  and  the  Louisiana  flag  still  floats  proudly  to 
the  breeze. 

Friday. — Preparations  are  being  made,  to  defend  Vicksburg.  Cannon  are 
sent  from  Jackson  and  troops,  and  a  large  force  is  at  work  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions shove  and  below  the  city. 

Some  of  the  enemy's  transports  have  reached  New  Orleans  with  troops. 

SATVBDAr  ARn  duin>AT.*— Msks  the  trip  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  Mobile.  Trains^ 
crowded,  and  much  irregularity  and  discomfort  Mobile  much  deserted,  but 
not  without  hope,  jlnemy's  fleet  soon  expected,  but  the  city  will  make  a  vig- 
orous defence.    The  peopte  speak  with  great  determination. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  JOURNAL. 

1< — ^Tbe  Pr«Ti«OBAl  GoTerDtiMnt  of  the  Gootfederate  >SU(m  was  adopted  4tli 
Febraary,  18^1,  and  a  OonitititHon  fo«r  days  aft«r.  Tb«  followine  day  Jeffer- 
son Dayis  and  Alexander  Stephetw  irere  elected  Prerident  and  "VTce-Preaident 
(uDanimouily).  The  President  was  inhngnrated  on  the  181h  Pebmary.  The 
permanent  Constitution  was  adopted  11th  March,  1862,  and  the  government 
under  it  was  organized  22d  February,  1862. 

2. — Shilob. — ^Tbe  following  dieted  accorrat  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was 
published  in  one  of  the  records  of  the  day : 

^*  The  Federal  army,  oommanded  by  Oea.  INDoWell^  aeeordfog  to  best  informed 
LineolMte  journals,  was  M,<HN)  atroiig,  and  bad  119  pieeea  of  canooB.  The  Confe- 
derate army,  under  command  of  Gens.  J.  B.  Jphnston-and  'Beauregard,  was  about 
28,000  strong,  and  had  60  pieces  of  eaonon.  The  battle  commenced  soon  after  sun- 
rise, and  raged  until  nearly  4  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  when  the  Federals,  defeated 
at  all  points  and  panic  stncken,  fled  from  the  field  in  the  utmost  disorder,  in  all 
ayailaSle  directions,  closely  pursued  by  the  ▼ictorioua  Confederates.    The  vaunted 

*  On  to  Richmond'  movement  was  cbaaged  into  a  ffenerai  and  miglorious  route. 

*  The  admirable  character  of  our  troops,'  General  Johnston  saj6,lo  his  ofl^cial 
report,  ^  ia  ioeonlettably  provec^  by  the  resolta  of  this  battle ;  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  little  more  than  0,000  men  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  with 
46  gunsj  and  less  than  2,000  of  that  of  the  Potomac,  with  6  guns,  for  full  Ave  hours 
successfully  resisted  35,000  United  States  troops,  with  a  powerful  artillery  and  a 
superior'  force  of  regular  cavalry.'  *  The  brunt  of  this  oard-fought  engagement 
fell  upon  the  troops  who  held  their  ground  so  lonr  With  such  heroic  resolution.' 
'  The  victory/  says  Cteneral  Beaurenrd, '  was  deanV  won  by  the  death  of  many 
officers  and  men  of  inestimable  value,  belonging  to  all  gnulee  of  our  society.' 
Among  the  ConfBderates  kiHed  were  Generals  Bee  and  Barlow.  The  Confederate  loss, 
aooordiDg  to  General  Beauregard's  report,  was— killed  869  ;  wounded  1,488 ;  roidc- 
ing  an  aggregate  of  1*852.  Tlie  Federal  loss  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  Their 
official  reports  only  aflbrd  data  for  an  approximate  estimate.  General  Beauregard 
says,  in  his  report :  '  We  are  warranted  in  placing  the  entire  loss  of  the  Federals  at 
over  4,500  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  To  this  maybe  legitimately  added,  as 
a  casualty  of  the  battle,  the  thousands  of  fugitives  from  the  field  who  have  never 
rejoined  their  regiments,  and  who  are  as  moon  lost  to  the  enemy's  service  as  if  slain 
or  disabled  by  wounds.'  In  addition,  tb«  ConftderaAes  eaptored  on  the  field  and  in 
the  pursuit,  28  pieces  of  cannon^  about  6^)00  muskets,  nearly  600,000  cartridges,  a 
garrison  flag,  lu  colors,  64  artillery  horses,  with  their  harness,  26  wagons,  much 
camp  eauipage,  and  a  great  quanti^  of  clothing,  blankets,  knapsacks,  subsistence 
stores,  &c.  President  Davis  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to  witness  the  ' 
final  recoil  of  the  enemy.'* 

The  Hon.  Alexander  Walker,  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of 
this  battle,  wrote  a  very  graphic  account  of  it,  which  was  published  soon  after, 
RefeiTing  to  the  great  event  of  the  day,  which  almost  neutralized  the  victory, 
the  death  of  the  inoomparable  Sydney  Johnston,  he  says : 

''  Seeing  the  inability  of  the  other  commanders  to  reform  the  broken  and  dismayed 
line,,  he  rode  forward^  with  the  ever  oool  and  undaunted  Breckinridge,  and,  seizing 
a  musket,  presented  it  at  a  charge  bayonet,  and  called  on  the  men  to  follow.  The 
grand  figure  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  mounted  on  a  large  bay  horse,  looming  up 
from  the  foreground  (so  conspicuous  a  target  for  the  enemy's  sharpshooters),  seemed 
to  expand  to  gigantic  proportions,  as  be  ^koned  his  men  on  to  the  charge.    The 

SUlant  Kentuckians  were  the  first  to  follow— Tennesseeans,  Mississippians  and 
rkanaians  eaugfat  th-e  heroic  oasitagio*^  and  naw  the  line  saovi^  steadilj  forward  at 
double-quick,  and  then,  with  a  wild  tosb,  receiving  the  deadly  iron  blast  as  it  swept 
along  the  slopes,  and  pouring  over  the  batteries,  they  scattered  the  heavy  masses  of 
the  lofantrj  in  the  wildest  confusion.  This  was  perhaps  the  mightiest  effort  of 
physical  force  and  courage  of  the  day,  and  when  it  was  performed,  (be  tall  figure 
of  Breckinridge  could  be  seen  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  'waving  his  cap  in  triumph, 
while  the  shouts  of  his  men  echoed  far  off  like  the  rear  of  many  waters.  As  soon 
as  General  Johnston  perceived  the  snooess  of  his  appeal,  and  that  hts  men  had 
caught  the  spirit  which  he  had  songbi  to  tnfaea  into  ihem,  and  were  snoving  for- 
ward with  the  reqaisite  viget  and  isasolatiQD^  he  redo  from  the  front,  and  returned 
to  his  original  oammanding  position,  a  little  in  the  rear  and  on  the  right,  and  waited 
the  result  of  the  assault.    It  was  only  when  its  success  was  evident  and  the  enemy  - 
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wa8  in  retreat,  that  one  of  bis  aids,  percemng  blood  on  his  dothes,  anxiously 
asked  if  he  was  wounded.  He  replied,  '  OoIt  a  scratch !'  adding  in  entire  un- 
conscioosoeBS  of  self,  *  Was  not  lliat  splendidly  done ;  cloriovs  fellows ;  we  bsTe  got 
them  now/  There  was  a  pause  and  a  lew  tninvtes  of  observation  aad  consultation, 
when  evident  symptoms  of  weakness  osanifestiag  themselrea,  the  aids  of  the 
General  inaasted  that  be  shonld  dismount  and  bare  his  wound  examined.  He  did 
so  in  a  careless  and  unconcerned  mauner.  His  boot  being  palled  oS,  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  full  of  blood,  and  that  the  purple  current  was  still  flowing  rapidly 
from  a  small  wound  under  the  knee.  It  prored,  on  examination,  to  be  what  Dr. 
Cboppin  pronounced  the  smallest  wound  that  he  ever  knew  to  produce  death  in 
a  hale  and  rigorous  man.    Bat  an  artery  bad  been  severed.*' 

8. — New  OEi.SAirt.-^The  fiiH  of  New  Orleftoe  prodtieed  a  feelioff  of  despond- 
ency in  the  Co«federaey,  which  existed  for  ttiany  roontlis  after  the  event  It 
was  regarded  the  k«y  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mis0i88i|>pi,  and  its  possession  of 
almost  vital  consequence  la  enabling  us  to  preserve  onr  hold  iipK>n  the  trans- 
Hississippi,  and  obuin  its  vast  6U|iplic8  of  grain  and  meat  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.  It  is  evident  that  a  point  of  such  importance  should  have 
been  defended  with  all  tlni  eogiDeeriog  and  military  resources  of  the  country. 
People  everywhere  thought  so,  and  were  oonvincad  tbst  the  administration  was 
alive  to  the  matter.  Onr  papers  oontAined  a'<yoants  of  the  wonderful  prepara- 
tioDB  which  were  in  progress;  the  range  of  forts  at  erery  few  miles,  the  impas- 
sible rafts,  the. vast  chains,  the  combinations  of  a  thousand  kinds,  which  ho 
enemy  could  resist.  Even  citizens  of  New  Orleans  believed  their  etorie?,  and 
the  enemy,  deluded  by  them,  d^Jayed  bis  attack  for  more  than  a  year,  thus  ad- 
ding precious  time  for  preparation.  Alas  the  event]  Never,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  was  such  a  point  so  ingioriously  yielded.  A  few  daye  bombardment 
of  two  forts  a  hundred  miles  distant,  whieh  are  n^t  sabstantiallj  injured,  acd 
in  which  scarcely  any  lives  are  lost,  and  a  triumphant  fleet  steams  quietly  up 
to  the  city,  with  a  tnfling  exception,  as  though  in  time  qf  profound  peace.  The 
world  was  amazed  at  the  event ! 

The  writer  was  in  New  Orleans  for  three  or  four  months  preening  its  £ill, 
except  for  the  last  week,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Mississippi,  and  ean  bear  testimony  to  tlie  want  of  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic measures  for  its  defenee.  The  censtmctieii  of  rans  and  gunboats  went 
on  with  snails'  pace,  and  was  intermpted  by  what  seemed  the  most  trifling 
causes.  Troops  neeessarj  to  the  defence  of  the  place  were  withdrawn  and  not 
returned.  Tlie  military  authorities  were  reticent,  and  the  reports  from  Rich- 
mond were  that  the  Secretary  of  War  laughed  at  any  Apprehensiops,  and  as- 
serted confidently  tliat  no  fleet  in  the  world  could  pass  the  forts  and  reach  Uie 
city  1  The  general  In  command  was  greatly  censured,,  but  we  hare  underrtood 
that  he  has  exhibited  to  certain  gentlemen  his  defence,  in  manuscript,  which  is 
masterly.    Time  will  show. 

During  the  period  referred  to,  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  formed  a  "Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,"  which  meetings  we  attended,  and  there  was  but  one 
voice,  and  that  was  for  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Council,  pledged  its  whole  resources  for  the  purpose. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  it  was  suggested  by  a  gentleman,  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded, that,  rather  thiw  submit  to  capture,  the  oity  be  burnt  as  Moscow  had 
oeen  by  its  eitizena  I 

N^ver  was  there  s«eh  nnanimlty  of  tentiment  amoag  any  people,  and  men 
and  women,  and  eren  ehHdren,  partook  of  the '  enthasiasm.  Ithe  last  thought 
that  would  have  entered  any  mind  was  surrender,  and  the  possibility  of  it  was 
not  admitted  almost  up  to  the  very  day  it  occurred. 

And  yet  New  Orleans  fell,  and  so  prostrate  was  the  countrr,  and  so  in- 
adequate the  preparations,  that  had  the  enemy  elected  to  do  so,  he  might,  the 
day  afber,  have  ascended  the  river  and  taken  akaoat  nndiaputed  possession  of 
its  banks,  as  high  nearly  aa  the  eity  of  Memphis  1 

It  was  among  the  flrst  of  the  great  disaeicra  whiek  ended  in  the  down&ll  of 
the  Confederacy  after  it  had  performed  mirftdes  of  valor  «Bd  endtired  privations 
for  which  history  has  scarcely  a  parallel. 
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DEPABTHMT  OF  AGEICCLTUBE. 

1.— THE  COTTON  PBOSPBCT  AT  THE  SOUTH, 

C.  F.  Jkxnt,  oonaukr  agent  of  Italy,  issiied  a  eiretilar  recently  to  all  parts  of 
Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
labor  system  and  the  fhtnre  prospect  of  cotton. 

We  nave  hsd  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Jenny,  who  placed  in  our 
hands  a  number  of  the  replies,  which  will  be  published  hereafter.  We  can 
only  present  his  circular  letter  now,  which  is  very  closely  based  upon  the 
replies: 

QALTmtOTX,  April  16,  1866. 

Referring  to  my  circular  of  January  27th  and  March  Ist^  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  opinion  on  the  labor  question  has  not  changed  for  the  better.  I 
already  foresee  many  more  difiioulties  for  the  realization  of  the  next  crep  in 
Texas,  though  the  reports  of  yery  extensive  planting  are  fully  confirmed,  and  a 
good  deal  of  cotton  growing  is  already  up,  x>wing  to  the  verv  favorable  spring. 

I  have  diligently  and  assiduously  inquired  of  planters  and  merchants  in  the 
country  in  regard  to  their  views  about  the  extent  of  our  crop  this  season  and 
the  working  of  the  negro. 

The  answers  are  all  remarkably  alike,  hardly  any  dissention  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  should  therefore  judge  that  they  can  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

Within  a  short  time  many  planters4iave  become  entirely  discouraged,  have  left 
their  plantations  and  the  work  already  begun«  because  Uiey  could  well  foresee 
that  they  could  net  control  the  labor,  and,  therefore,  not  certain  of  makine  a 
crop.  I  hear  that  quite  a  number  from  one  neighborhood  have  left  for  Mexico. 
Others  again  are  willing  to  make  a  trial,  and  seem  to  have  good  hopes  to 
realixe  their  expectations. 

Serious  apprehensions  are  more  and  more  felt  in  regard  to  the  question : 
Will  the  negro  work  when  the  warm  weather  sets  in 2  His  laxiness  is  pro- 
verbial and  well  authenticated,  therefore,  these  fears  appear  to  me  well 
founded.  If  now,  after  the  dry  weather  we  have  had  for  a  long  time,  the  next 
months  should  be  wet,  and  the  cotton  go  into  grass,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  without  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  laboring  hands,  the  crop  would  be 
an  entire  failure. 

I  have  already  made  my  remarks  on  the  entire  unwiUingnesa  of  the  women 
and  children  tcf  work  in  tne  fields  as  before,  and  from  every  point,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  I  have  full  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  my  obseryation,  in  fiust, 
this  important  part  of  our  former  labor  force  seems  now  altogether  lost.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  we  will  have  scarcity  of  labor  in  our  State  too,  and 
eyen  the  force  we  have  is  already  interfered  with  by  the  onscrnpulous  competi- 
tion for  hands  I  hinted  at  in  my  circular  of  January  27,  at  tliat  time  only 
referring  to  known  proceedings  in  other  States  .than  Texas. 

The  best  reports  we  have  in  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  negro  reach  us 
from  distant  inland  places,  but  our  richest  lands  and  best  cultivated  (from 
which  formeriy  the  bulk  of  the  eotton  crop  of  this  State  did  come  to  market, 
are  in  great  danger,  all  attributable  to  the  demoralization  of  labor  already 
felt),  lay  all  in  the  aei^borbood  of  the  ooast  Btill  taking  all  in  all,  we  are 
better  off  in  Texas  than  in  any  other  State ;  our  small  farmers,  principally 
Europeans,  make  every  possible  effort,  and  with  good  siiooess  so  far  as  1  can 
learn.  Besides,  many  discharged  soldiers  have  settled  and  ffons  in  for  making 
a  few  Bales  of  Cotton. 

Estimates  of  the  probable  crop  of  our  State  are  fhr  apart,  esthnatlsts  are 
speaking  of  about  50,000  bales,  backing  their  different  other  arguments  of 
short-work  and  abandoned  lands,  with  the  prophecy  that  the  army-worm  will 
again  have  his  share  of  the  crop,  pretending  that  the  very  mild  winter  we  have 
had,  and  the  eonseqaemiy  early  season,  are  the  sore  signs  of  the  worm  plague 
in  summer.  I  shotild,  however,  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  above-mentioned 
amount  come  forward  from  small  fanners  only.    The  most  sanguine  estimates 
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go  •T«ii  80  far  as  200,000  balealbr  the  Gnlf  pMt%  and  275,000  to  800,000  bales 
for  all  Texas,  of  whieh  a  large  part  it  tribuUrj  to  New  OHeaos. 

SbouM  even  tbe  latter  figures  be  realized,  the  fact  would  be  discoaraging  to 
oar  long  crop  men  in  itaeff,  sbowing  them  that  with  about  double  the  amoaaC 
of  the  laboring  force  (as  reported  to  exist  in*  Tvxas)  compared  to  that  before  the 
war,  we  can  nave  but  a  crop  considerably  short  in  quantity  compared  with 
former  results.  In  all  other  States  the  laboring  force  has  decreased  perhaps  to 
one-half  of  former  times.  The  consequences  must  therefore  be  clear  to  e^ery 
thinking  man. 

I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raidng  cotton 
this  year ;  it  is  extremely  cBfficult  to  form  an  opinion.  I  have  made  inquiries, 
but  have  had  unsatisfactory  answers.  The  estimates  vary  from  12c.  cur- 
rency to  20c.  specie  per  pound  on  tlie  plantation.  Our  small  farmers,  aa  they 
and  their  families  all  work,  can  raise  cotton  at  but  little  higher  cost  than  before 
the  war,  and  they  are  nearly  sure  of  a  crop.  Another  thing  it  is  with  the 
planter,  working  negro  hands,  with  him  all  depends  on  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  contracts  made  between  him  and  his  hands. 

We  have  very  different  systems  of  contracts,  viz :  Some  employers  pay  their 
hands  from  $8  to  $14  specie  per  month,  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  naturally 
give  them  shelter. 

Others  give  one-third  of  their  crop,  and  furnish  nothing  but  the  teams,  the 
agricultural  implements  necessary,  and  shelter.  Plantations  have  been  rented 
at  from  |8  to  |8  per  acre,  and  stocked  plantations,  with  teams  and  Implements, 
at  from  $8  to  $12  per  acre. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  higher  price  of  the  hands,  and  the  immense 
deficiency  in  the  labor  performed  by  them,  further  the  probability,  that  in  the 
picking  season  extra  hands  will  have  to  be  employed^  if  attainable,  at  extra 
wages.  I  think,  not  to  be  far  from  the  mark,  in  putting  down  the  first  cost  of 
cotton  on  the  plantation  at  fully  double  the  former  figures,  say  12c.  a  14c.  specie, 
always  provided,  that  the  present  good  prospects  for  the  growing  crop  be 
realized  and  the  latter  be  harvested. 

I  have  heard  of  parties  making  advances  to  plantersjpayable  In  cotton,  when 
grown,  at  26o.  specie  per  pound  on  the  plantation.  Tne  price  of  20c  specie, 
exclusive  of  revenue  duty  per  pound,  would  appear  the  very  lowest  cost 
possible  for  cotton  delivered  on  the  coast,  to  remunerate  the  planter  for  bis  work. 

We  have  now  further  to  await  the  decision  of  our  Congress  regarding  the 
tax  to  be  hereafter  levied  on  cotton.  Already,  in  September  last,  I  hin^  at 
the  probability  of  a  heavy  export  duty  to  be  put  uf)on  cotton.  As  sucl^a  step 
would  embrace  in  its  bearings  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  proposition 
now  is  to  raise  the  internal  revenue  tax  to  6c.  per  pound  Instead  of  2c  per 
pound. 

I  shall  continue  my  investigations,  and  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  tbe 
result  to  you. 

2.— SUGAR  INTERESTS  OF  LOUBIANA. 

A  psnTioN  has  been  sent  to  Ck>ngrees,  dgned  by  a  large  number  of  the  most 
influential  planters  and  merehants  ^  Louisiana,  praying  as  follows : 

The  petition  of  the  sobsoribers  reapeotfully  represents,  that  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  uneqcud  and  crushing  ezoise  tax  now  oolleeted  on  domestic  oane- 
sugars,  is  fto<  to  seeore  revenue  to  tbe  U.  S.  Government,  not  to  afford  the  pro- 
tecting care  which  Govarwnent  owes  to  every  important  agricultural  interest 
under  its  control,  but  to  convert  the  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  into  a 
wilderness,  to  make  the  ft*ee  labor  experiment  there  a  failure,  and  to  reduce 
the  laborers  to  beggary.  * 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners  earnestly  pray,  that  domestle  eane  sweets  be 
entirely  relieved  of  this  minous  excise  tax. 

Should  this  be  refused,  we  pray  you  to  largely  mertmt  the  import  duty  on 
foreign  sugars  and  molasses,  that  in  some  manner  this  impoHaat  agrioultural 
interest  may  be  }Nroteeted  rather  than  destroyed. 
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Id  regard  to  tlie  qnestion  of  negro* laboi'  for  the  sugar  plantations,  a  writer  in 
the  Franklin  Banner  says : 

The  writer  knows  that  ngeroes  who  were  employed  on  both  cotton  and 
sugar  plantations  preferred  making  sugar.  The  fact  was  made  manifest  in  this 
way — ne  owned  a  plantation  tiiat  had  been  for  several  j^ears  planted  in  cotton, 
ana  afterwards  changed  to  a  sugar  plantation;  one  season,  finding  that  the 
OTerseer  had  neglected  to  put  up  enough  seed-cane,  he  ordered  cotton  to  be 
planted  when  the  old  and  most  intelligent  negroes  came  to  him  and  begged 
mm  not  to  make  it  a  cotton  plantation  again,  that  they  preferred  to  make 
sugar.  It  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  they  should  prefer  a  crop  in  which 
they  would  have  to  work  eighteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  for  two  months  in 
the  year,'that  he  mentioned  it  to  several  friends  who  had  some  experience  in 
the  matter,  and  they  confirmed  the  facL  People  who  know  nothing  of  the 
reasons  could  not  be  made  to  believe  it.  After  a  further  inyestigation,  some  of 
the  reasons  were  discovered.  The  picking  of  cotton  is  a  coottant  monotonoui 
business,  employing  from  three  to  four  months  of  the  year,  while  sugar  making 
takes  only  about  two  months  or  less,  and  is  like  a  frvlic.  The  hands  were  sing- 
ing all  the  time,  were  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  had  syrup  and  molasses  to  e& 
at  discretion,  and  on  many  plantations  had  coffee  to  drink  at  the  proper  times ; 
and  the  sugar-maldug  season  was  generally,  too  the  most  delightful  weather  of 
the  whole  year,  as  good  as  could  be  wished. 

8.-4:OTTON  PRODUCrr. 

We  haye  seen  nothing  yet  to  Induce  a  change  in  our  figures,  materially  in  re- 
gard to  the  ensuing  cotton  crop.  We  assumed  1,500,000  bales,  the  results  of 
calculation,  to  be  the  most  probable  result.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  2,000,- 
000  can  be  made.  Since  our  estimate,  the  creyasses  on  the  Mississippi  haye  done 
much  damage,  and  the  complaint  is  general  from  the  whole  pUmtlt^  district,  of 
deterioration  and  want  of  yitality  in  the  seed. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  the  cane-brake  region  of  Alabama,  one  of 
the  most  ferUle  and  yast  cotton  fields  in  the  South : 

"It  is  probable  that  no  t^ection  of  country  has  suffered  less  from  the  distiurb- 
ing  influences  of  the  war  than  the  cane-brake  region  of  South  Alabama.  At 
no  time  was  it  the  scene  of  hostilities. 

"  Locked  up  between  riyers,  the  negro  population  had  but  little  conununioft- 
tion  with  the  outer  world,  and  have  less  generally  changed  their  locations  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Provisions  also  are  plentiful,  and 
capital  sufficient  to  furnish  mules  and  farming  implements  for  the  whole  breadth 
of  arable  land.  Whateyer  observations  may  be  made,  therefore,  in  this  section^ 
must  be  considered  as  far  above  an  average  of  the  condition  of  the  South.  It  is 
a  region  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  at  any  period  before  the  war,  must  have 
produced  one  fourth  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Alaoama.  These  few  facts  which  i(A- 
low,  though  not  reduced  to  figures,  wiU  readily  show  what  proportion  of  this  pro- 
duct may  be  expected  from  the  coming  crop.     Bui  to  the  facts. 

**  The  breadth  of  land  in  cultivation  was  estimated  by  those  with  whom  we 
conyersed,  at  about  two-thirds  of  that  usually  plated  before  the  war.  This  esti- 
mation was  made  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  best  portion  of  the  cane-brake 
— we  mean  in  that  portion  which  is  best  off  as  to  the  number  of  laborers.  Never- 
theless, we  heard  of  entire  plantations  of  yery  fine  land  lying  out  of  cultiy*- 
tion. 

"  The  number  of  black  laborers  has  largely  decreased  on  that  of  former  years, 
while  there  has  been  considerable  addition  of  white  laborers  drawn  from  other 
sections  of  the  State  where  cotton  was  not  usually  grown.  Most  of  the  field  labor 
is  now  performed  by  men,  the  women  regarding  it  as  the  duty  of  their  husbands 
to  support  them  in  idleness.  The^^e,  with  the  children,  constitute,  however,  • 
reserve  force  which  may  be  profitably  employed  in  picking-time. 

"  The  prevailing  feeling  among  tbe  laborers  seems  to  be  one  of  contentmeat 
with  their  wages,  and  most  of  them  are  laboring  industriously." 
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DEPARTMEKT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  dkerep- 
ancy  between  the  reports  of  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  McCoUoch  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

By  Mr.  Chase's  report,  the  exports  for  1861  to  1864,  exceeded  the  imports 
$192,916,424,  but  by  McColloch's  the  imports  were  $46,188,924  in  excess. 
Subsequently  it  was  stated  that  the  ezeest  for  1861  was  $86,806,240,  instesd  of 
$42,625,886  as  at  first  reported.  All  of  thiais  very  remarkable  and  re^uirei 
explanation. 

The  commeroe  of  the  last  fiscal  year  is  as  follows  :•  « 

FOBBIGir  IMPOXTfl  AT  TBI  PORTS  OT  THX  UKTTBD  STATU  FOX  TBI  TBAB  XIVDZHQ 

juvi  80,  1865. 

Dutiable  mOTchandlte $188,868,278 

Free  merchandise 48,856;155 

Specie  and  bullion 7,226,877 

ToUl  imports  for  the  year. ...   $284,389,810 

The  abore  represents  only  the  foreign  cost  of  the  goods  in  gold,  without  in- 
cluding any  part  of  the  freight  and  duty. 

EXPOBTS  FROM  TBB  UKITXP  BTATIB  TO  POanON  PORTS  FOR  TBI  TSAR  BNDIXO 

JUXR  80,  1865. 

Domestie  produce $264,881,481 

Foreign  dutiable  mdse. .  $28,465,887 

Foreign  free  mdse 4,411,621 

27,867,458 

DomesUe  specie  and  bullion |5 1,926,277 

Foreign  specie  and  bullion 2,522,907 

54,448,184 

Total  exports  for  the  year $886,697,128 

The  export  figures  (except  for  specie  which  is  given  at  its  tale  value),  repre- 
sent the  market  value  in  the  ordinary  currency  at  the  port  of  shipment^andsK 
thus  chiefly  computed  in  paper  money. 

2.— FUTURE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Planter^  Banner,  published  at  Franklin,  LouisiaDa,  thus  disoounes  upon 
the  subject  of  New  Orleans: 

From  her  location  and  position,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  New  Orleans  is  the  only  city  to  be  thought  of  in  this  oonnectioo. 
AJready  the  West  is  turning  to  her  wharves  as  the  great  natural  market  and 
point  of  export  for  her  products.  In  ten  or  twenty  years  (a  microscopic  point 
of  time  an  a  nation's  history,)  railroads,  converging  at  New  Orleans  will  send 
out  lines  penetrating  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  this  Southern  country,  even  to 
the  eliores  of  the  distani  Pacific. 

She  will  moor  at  her  wharves,  sh^>s  bearing  the  produce  of  every  land,  and 
whose  sails  have  whitened  every  ocean.  From  every  portion  of  the  globe  will 
come,  seeking  new  homes,  the  laborer  and  mechanic ;  with  Uiem,  and  the  iuTited 
capital  of  Europe,  (now  so  poorly  paid,)  we  will  reproduce  on  our  variegated 
soil  the  identical  work,  mechanical  and  agricultural,  which  celebrates  any  por* 
tion  of  the  world.  New  Orleans  is  to  be  the  great  central  point  for  this  impor- 
tation and  distribution  for  all  this  centralization  and  exportation. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  The  grand  future  of  the  South,  thus  fueblv  lusted 
at,  must  be  infinitely  elaborated  and  colored,  and  not  reach  the  whole  tnitk. 
In  view  of  it,  is  there  no  duty  devolving  upon  Southern  men  ?  This  future  to 
the  South  is  conditioned  upon  the  exertions  of  her  sons.  Have  they  breathed 
out  all  their  devotion  to  her  on  the  battle-field  ?    Do  they  ow6  her  no  further 
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daty  ?    A  lar^e  warfare  demands  their  exertions  to  place  the  South  upon  a  level 
which  she  shaU  be  proud  oC 

"We  need  home  factories^  home  literature,  home  iDstltutions  of  learning,  which 
we  must  enoourage,  foster  and  support  But  first  and  foremost,  we  want  a  home 
commerce,. and  oirect  trade  with  Europe  Let  us  foster  and  cherish  this,  and 
the  rest  will  follow. 

8.— COMMERCE  OF  TpE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLAINS. 

The  number  of  freighters  engaged  hi  transporting  eoods  during  the  past  year 
was  greater  than  in  any  prcTious  season,  although,  of  course,  the  old  firms  did 
the  larger  part  of  the  businees.  First  on  the  list  of  heavy  shippers  is  the  mammoth 
Butterfiera  Overland  Dispatch  Company,  whose  business  connections,  extend- 
ing to  nearly  every  large  city  on  the  continent,  are  well  defined  and  influential 
«  The  total  amount  of  goods  shipped  by  these  freighters  during  the  season  was  ' 
21,531,880  pounds  of  assorted  merchandise,  reauiring  for  its  shipment  4,917 
wagons,  6,266  men,  7,164  mules,  27,685  oxen  and  100  horsep. 

Of  this  amount  of  goods  7,102,000  lbs,  was  shipped  to  Denver,  Colorado ; 
4,950,667  lbs  to  Central  City  and  Black  Hawk,  Colorado ;  2,715,282  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Uuh  :  1,488,128  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  889.000  to  Julesburg,  Color- 
ado ;  600,000  to  Port  Laramie,  L.  T. ;  712,000  to  FoH  Riley,  Kansas ;  759,000  to 
Camp  Collins r  808,600  to  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico;  412,009  to  Virginia  aty, 
K.  T.;  197,648  to  Montana;  162,810  to  different  points  ia  Nevada;  46,000  to 
Port  Kearney,  N.  T. ;  and  1,200,000  to  different  points  In  Western  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Idaho. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  great  comBserce  fs  enormous.  Oxen,  mules  and 
wagons  have  commanded  unusually  high  prices  during  the  past  year.  The  cost 
of  the  wagons  employed  would  average  $806  apiece;  mules  $290;  oxen  $160 

{>er  ^t^e ;  harness  $90  for  each  six  mules^  The  time  occupied  by  each  train  in 
oading  and  making  the  trip  through  and  foacic,  will  average  three  months,  and 
ihe  wages  of  tJie  men  employed  $50  p«r  month.  To  sum  up  the  total  capital 
invested  this  season  would  be  about  as  follows : 

The  total  value  of  4,917  wagons,  averaging  $800  each, 

wouMbe ^1,475,100 

Value  of  7,164  mules,  averaged  at  $400  per  span 

would  be 1,482,800 

Value  of  27,68A  oxen,  woHh  $160  per  yoke  would  be    2,214,800 
Harness  for  7,164  mules,  worth  $90  for  each  six  would 

be ; 107,450 

Wages  of  5,266  men,  at  $50  p<r  month  averaging 

three  months  each  trip 788,800 

Estimatttd  cost  of  provisions  for  smployes 200,000 

EsUmated  costof  oxyokes^  chains,  etc 40,000 

Showing  a  total  capital  invested  of i $6,258,660 

TBS  OYMKLAKD  BTAGB  U29B. 

The  longest  stage  route  in  the  world,  forms  another  great  feature  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Atchison.  Its  coaches  leave  here  daily  for  Denver  and  Central  City, 
Colorado,  663  miles;  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1,265  miles,  and  Placerville, 
California,  1,918  miles.  From  Salt  Lake,  a  branch  line  runs  northward,  traver- 
sing Nor^eru  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  Territories,  reaching  Bannock  and 
Vi^nia  cities.  Another  branch,  850  miles  long,  runs  Northwest  via  Boise  city, 
Idaho,  to  the  Dalles  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  the  head'of  navigation  on  the  river 
from  the  ocean.  Between  this  city  and  Salt  Lake,  the  company  has  450  men, 
1,200  horses  and  180  coaches  In  its  employ,  while  on  all  of  Its  connections  there 
are  826  men,  866  coaches  and  express  waeons,  and  8,680  horses  and  mules.  The 
fare  through  from  Atchison  to  rlacerville  is  $200.  Railroad  fare  from  New 
York  to  Atchison  b  $41,  and  from  Placerville  to  San  Francisco  $10 ;  thus  mak- 
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ing  the  fare  tliroogh  from  New  York  City  to  Sad  Franeiaeo  $261.  The  statioDS 
on  the  roate  are  abont  thirteen  miles  apart,  and  meals  average  sixty ^centa. 
Passengers  are  allowed  twenty-five  pounds  of  baggage  free.  The  coaches  make 
the  trip  through  from  Atchisou  to  Denver  in  four  to  tax  days;  to  Salt  Lake  in 
about  eleren  or  twelve  days,  and  to  Placerville,  California,  in  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  days.  Telegraph  stations  are  established  all  along  the  line.  The 
coaches  carry  the  great  overland  mails,  and  are  all  new  and  commodious. 

From  Hugo  Richards,  Esq.,  the  ^entlemanbr  agent  of  the  line  in  this  city,  we 
have  obtained  the  abore  items.  Mr.  Richards  also  informs  ns,  that  daring  the 
past  year  the  coaches  carried  2,097  passengers  W.e8t,  and  brought  2,281  from 
the  West,  making  a  total  of  4,288.  Tlie  aggregate  price  ofpasaage  was  $190 
and  the  total  amount  received  from  this  source  $814,720.  The  cotfches  during 
the  year  also  brought  in  $2,400,000  in  specie,  and  carried  46,000  pounds  of  ex- 
press freight    The  coaches  of  this  line  run  over  the  North  Flattie  route. 

4.— MEMPHIS— ITS  COMMERCE  AND  PROSPBCTa 

In  the  "old  Umes"  says  a  Memphis  eadbaii^,  we  are  free  ta  eonfess  that 
Memphis,  not  being  prepared  to  supply  all  demands,  eould  not,  probably,  sae- 
oessfuUy  comp«-te  with  Eastern  cities.  But  "  nous  av9fi«  ehamge  tout  e$la — a 
gpreat  change  has  been  wrought  in  Memphis  since  the  war.  Before  that  era,  the 
preponderauce  was  with  the  retail  bovises.  Now,  the  wholesale  establishments 
exceed  those  devoted  exclusively  to  customers  by  retail.  Memphis,  in  short,  has 
become  a  wholesale  market,  where  everything  the  interior  dealer  may  wish, 
may  be  obtained  at  as  good  a  rate,  and,  everything  considered,  bethr  rates  tbaa 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  For  example— the  eountry  dealer  wishes 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  suited  to  his  particular 
locality.  He  ean  obtain  them  in  Memphis  at  ten  per  eent.  lees  than  it  would 
eost  him  to  go  to  New  York,  or  any  of  the  eaatem  dties,  to  obtain  them — that 
ie  to  say,  taking  the  prime  cost,  freight,  insaranoe,  personal  exuense,  etc.,  the 
goods  he  will  obtain  in  New  York  will  cost  ten  per  cent  more  (^an  he  ean  ob- 
tain them  in  Memphis  and  lay  them  down  at  home.  Another  advantage  to  the 
country  dealer  which  Memphis  offers  is,  that  his  stocks  can  be  replenished  at 
shorter  periods  and  in  smaller  Quantities,  than  by  purchase  in  the  Atlantic  cities  , 
In  the  present  unstable  and  nuetuating  price  of  goods,  thia  is  a  great  advant- 
age. 

6.— PmSBURGH— ITS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  PROSPBCTO. 

The  ratio  of  production  between  this  city,  and  other  cities^  States,  and  the 
United  States,  of  some  of  the  principal  manunetures,  gives  Pittsburgh  an  extra- 
ordinary record.  Our  production  of  iron,  compart  with  that  of  the  whole 
eountry,  is  as  one  to  mnc.  We  prodnce  one^ialf  of  all  the  steel  roannfaetared  and 
one-fifth  of  all  the  copper  usea  in  the  country.  The  aaniial  vmlve  of  the  glass 
trade  of  the  city  is  unaerstated,  when  given  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  yielding 
an  internal  revenue  to  the  Qovernment  of  about  $850,000.  That  of  the  glass 
factories  east  of  the  mountains,  it  is  stated  at  $8,123,000,  and  as  yielding  an  in- 
ternal revenue  of  $166,150.  It  is  thereli>re  apparent  that  glass  manufacturing 
at  Pittsburgh  is  in  all  things  quite  double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
We  refine  nine-tenths  of  aU  the  oil  that  goes  to  foreign  markets. 

The  quality  of  some  of  our  manufactured  products,  aays  the  Oil  Newt,  frona 
which  we  are  quoting,  are  such  as  no  city,  State  or  nation  can  rival  The  beet 
brands  in  the  nail  markets,  everywhere,  are  the  "  Juniata,** "  Clinton,'*  *' Ken- 
dng^on"  and  "  Eagle."  The  iron  markets  of  the  country  put  forward  "  Wayne," 
"  Sable/'  "  America,"  "  Slij^o,"  and  "  Duqueane."  The  favorite  brands  of  glass, 
in  all  markets,  is  **  CHara,"  "Arsenal "  and  "  Phcsnix."  And  in  our  home  and 
foreign  trade  for  refined  oils,  the  call  is  for  "  Standard,"  "  Soho,"  "  Peta^lite  " 
and  "  Globe."  The  best  qualities  of  manufactured  steel  in  the  country,  bear  the 
mark  *^ Black  Diamond,"  "  Sheffield"  and  **  Wayne." 
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How  touching  and  beautiful  the  mode 
which,  by  com  moo  conseot,  boa  beeu 
adopted  among  ua  to  aei  apart  the  Mth 
day  of  April  (the  aoniveraary  of  the  aur- 
render  of  our  armiea)  to  Tisit  the  gravea, 
and  pay  bonora  to  the  memory  of  the 
noble  army  who  died  on  the  thousand 
battle-fields  of.  the  South.  Ever  forward 
in  all  good  works,  the  women,  io  moat 
of  our  towns  and  Tillages,  decked  the 
grares  of  the  soldiers  with  beautiful 
flowers,  and  offered  pioua  incense  in  their 
behalf.  At  Memphis,  the  oertmoaiea 
were  imposing  in  the  higheet  degree,  and 
an  eloquent  address  was  delirered  by  Dr. 
Ford,  who  said : 

''Standing  here  to>day  amid  their 
qaiet  resting-places,  subdued  and  sor- 
rowful, and  feeling 

*That  mystery  of  woe  the  tongue  esa  nercr 
•peak, 

we  solemnly  avow  that  with  ua  the  con- 
flict is  ended— we  abide  the  issue.  Be- 
sides our  own  loTcd  dead,  in  these  same 
•olitudea  repose  the  foemen  who  met 
them  in  the  liriog  strife.  These,  could 
ibey  speak,  would  not  be  the  men  to  in- 
sult the  memoAes  of  those  who  so  man- 
folly  encountered  them  on  the  bloody 
field.    In  the  words  of  Scott : 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  ory. 
Here  let  tbefr  disoord  with  them  die : 
Bpeak  not  for  them  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  Fate  made  brothers  In  the  tomb.* 

But  if  this  be  denied  ua ;  if  the  discord 
is  still  to  Hyc;  if  humiliation  and  punish- 
ment are  to  puraua  ua,  we  ask  the  poor 
privilege  of  cherishing  the  memory  of 
our  dead,  and  mingling  our  tears  with 
the  flowers  we  spread  o'er  their  graves. 

<*0n  one  of  Bwitserland's  loreliest 
lakes,  on  an  annual  festive  day,  are  seen 
a  thousand  light  boata  skimming  the 
bright  waters  and  landing  at  the  conse- 
crated spot  where  standa  the  chapel  of 
William  Tell.  The  day  is  spent  in  fes- 
tooning with  ft-esh  flowers  the  broken 
column  that  perpetuates  his  memory  and 
records  his  daring  deeds.    So  let  as  ooma 


anaoally  here,  and  make  this  26th  of 
April  our  floral  festival,  to  call  up  the 
memorieaof  our  brare  Confederate  dead, 
and  wreathe  around  their  lowly  graves 
flowers  that  ahall  syllable 

*BefreU  Sternal  t   Regrets  Eternal  r 
and  the  memory  of  the  loved  braves  shall 
nerer  die."  ^ 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
ofiScers  of  the  noble  association  which 
had  in  charfl^  the  SofUkem  h'eUef  fbir  at 
Baltimore,  from  which  auch  splendid  re- 
sults were  realized.  Truly  does  Baltimore 
deserve  the  recognition  of  her  Southern 
sisters,  and  her  commercial  prosperity 
should  be  regarded  as  our  own : 

PretidefU—Un,  Bbnj.  C.  Howard. 

Seoretarjf ^Miss  Mart  E.  Frick. 

C/Aotrman— Lawrbncb  Sanqstoiv. 

Sdcrdary  qf  Managen—Quki,  E.  Watrbb; 

We  annex  the  Card  recently  issued  by 
the  lady  managers : 

a  oart>,  '" 

The  ofllotrs  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  ladies'  Southern  Relief  Assoelatinn,  hav- 
tofr  heretofore  leseed  aa  appeal  to  the  benero- 
leat,  feel  it  to  be  their  pUasf  n^^  dutf  now  to 
commnnioate  to  their  friends  the  result  of  the 
enterprise,  flu*  exceeding  their  most  sananine 
expeoutiona  Already  largely  over  one  hun- 
dred thoBsand  dollars  have  been  received,  be- 
sides some  other  sums  have  yet  to  come  la. 

They  should  do  Injustice  to  their  feelings  If 
they  did  not  go  on  to  aeknowledge  the  exube- 
rant kindness  which  has  sprung  up  all  around 
them.  In  the  first  place,  they  wian  to  expresa 
their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  gen* 
tlemea  wh<k  with  the  spirit  of  the  chivalry  of 
olden  time,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
ladies  who  wanted  help,  and  whose  ardent 
and  persevering  care  enabled  the  lady  man- 
agers to  achieve  a  brtUiant  success.  In  the 
next  place  their  thanks  are  due  to  the  ladles 
who  condoeled  the  sale  tables  and  other  sup- 

fdles,  whose  unwearied  assiduity  from  mom- 
ng  till  night  and  cheerful  .deportment,  contri- 
buted very  kugely  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  next  place,  their  thanks  are  due  to 
the  eenerons  donors,  whether  in  our  own  State 
or  elsewhere,  who  loaded  these  tables  with 
arUoIes  of  great  intrlosie  value  and  refined 
taste.  In  this  category  must  be  included  the 
many  benefhotors  who  contributed  money, 
many  of  them  from  ether  States. 

The  lady  managers  also  gratcftilly  acknow- 
ledge the  valoable  assistance  of  artisans  of 
taste,  and  those  who  fiimished  lumber;  all  of 
whom,  gratuitously,  fitted  up  all  parts  of  the 
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ImiBMiM  ban  for  th*  rttUmM  pnipoMt  for 
whteh  it  WM  destined.  Piialiy  to  tW  I—eh- 
room,  it  to  difflcntt  to  mj  enoefh  te  eommea- 
dstion  at  the  todies  who  eoodaetod  H,  or  the 
warm-hearted  ountribvtora  who  femtobed  the 
tabtot  with  ewtry  laxarr  of  the  toad  er  witet; 
He  must  be  a  ehaii,  indeed,  who  did  not  feel 
bto  heart  warmed  hj  the  smtnng  eonatenaoeea 
and  ready  baoda  whSeh  apraof  fDnpapd  to  mia- 
later  to  ma  wantii 

FUeIng  firom  the  ball,  our  attentkm  k  at- 
tnetedbjtbe  gi«at  Ifberalttf  of  the  Usee  ef 
raibtwds  and  ateamboata,  which  all  redoeed 
their  ratoa  of  tore  to  aolt  the  eunvenleace  of 
thoee  who  wtohed  to  attend  the  toir;  and  atoo 
the  great  genoroef  ty  of  the  ezpreaa  eompanlea, 
who  conveyed  all  artlclea,  aomettmee  Dolky, 
to  the  totr  free  of  expense.  In  this  etoss 
mnst  be  inclnded  the  handsome  denatlen  of 
fiTO  hundred  dollan  by  the  City  Passenger 
Ballway.  j  j  "v^ 

The  generosity  ef  the  charitoble  bM  M>t 
been  eonfined  to  onr  State :  bat  Taloable  eon- 
trlbntiona  have  come  In  m>m  other  Btatoa, 
fkom  Missouri  to  Massacbnsetila  laeliiaiTe. 
From  Engtoad,  too,  handsome  sums  have  been 
remitted  through  the  inflnence  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Mason,  and  since  the  fair  eloeed,  beaea  of 
choice  articles  have  been  received  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Hon.  Anderson  Herbert,  who 
recently  ipent  some  time  In  Baltimore. 

The  lady  managers  prMent  their  eordlal 
thanks  to  the  Masonic  fHtemlty  for  their 
liberal  permission  to  make  uae,  gratnttooaly, 
cf  their  rooma  on  Charles  Street.  They  are 
informed  (and  they  believe  coirsctly)  that  be- 
nevolence to  their  felJew  srsalnres  to  the  cor- 
ner-stone ot  tbto  ancient  and  venerabto  lost!- 
tntion;  and  It  is  In  fine  harmony  with  tfato 
noble  sentiment  that  they  have  stopped  fSw- 
ward  to  aid  the  present  curity. 

Before  conduding:  the  lady  managers  wish 
to  express  their  eotire  satlsih^tlon  with  the 
conduct  of  the  pottce  tnd  elber  penons  em- 
ployed about  the  ball4ln|B.  each  waa  tiielr 
gentlemanly  deportment  that  It  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  Inttmato  to  visitors  the  rules  which 
had  been  adopted  in  order  to  insnrs  a  dieerfhl 
and  prompt  aoqnlescence  in  their  obeeivance. 
Not  a  disagreeable  case  eoourred  doring  Um 
•ntire  exhibltioB. 

Jinally,  the  lady  managet*  wlah  to  say  thai 
fbeir  thankfl  to  their  generous  eoatrlbotonare 
cf  little  account  when  compared  with  the 
sweet  satfsfaction  which  each  one  mnst  feel 
when  he  reflecU  that  suffering  and  starving 
women  and  children  will  nttor  a  voice  m 
thanks  to  their  unkaewn  fHends;  and  It  to 
not  presumptuous  to  hope  that  these  thanks 
win  And  their  way  to  the  great  account  which 
must  be  settled  hcrsafter. 

Mrs.  Bur/.  O.  Howmmik  iVsifcftfiil 

MAmTS.FBM 


We  have  received  fh>m  a  benerolent 
MsooiatioD  of  ladies  in  ClarkavUle,  Teo- 
neasee,  the  circnlar  of  no  orgaoiintion 
for  the  protection,  maioteoaDce  and  edu- 
cation of  the  orpbnos  of  the  Coafedemto 
dead  of  the  Sooth,  which  has  Jnst  been 
put  into  existence  Id  that  city.  Of  this 
Bociety  Mrs.  Marion  Henry,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Gnstavas  A.  Henry.  »  President^ 
Mrs.  Trice  is  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Mumford  is  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary ^nd  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hoskios  is  Treasurer. 
The  Vice-Presidents  are  Mrs.  Finlev,  Mrs. 


Tompkins,  and  Mrs.  Galbraith.  In  adfi* 
tiMi  to  th«se  the  following  Ust  of  difecton 
to  annoonced : 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Qnartoi^  Mrs.  W.  Ferhea.  Mia.  B. 
M.  Barker,  Mrs.  Ooeke,  Mrs.  a  F.  MeKssgs, 
Mrs.  Homberrer,  Mrs.  W.  T.  DortchTlfis. 
Bolley,  Mrs.  John  F.  Hooae,  Mn.  Jsae  HMi, 
Mm  HewrylAtkiiMit  MnTSamnel  JohasMS 
Mrs.  Oonroy,  Mrs.  Joshua  A.  Brown,  Mrs.  IL 
Broadna,  Mrs.  Thomas  Munford.  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Kl^  Mrsi  a  F.  Oeolter,  Mrs.  John  Brftoy, 
MrsTkyles,  Mrs.  J.  a  Bice,  Mrs.  Wm.  Bees- 
mont,  MrsL  O.  Brown,  Mrs.  Q.  &  Snyth,  Ibt. 
Garter,  Mrs.  Hodgaen. 

The  ol^«et  of  thto  charitable  assoeto- 
taoo  to  to  erect  an  aaylnm  nesr  Ctorkt- 
vflle  for  the  parental  guardianship  of 
those  anfortonate  orphans  of  the  South 
made  hopelessly  destitate  by  the  esn- 
altiet  of  oar  late  onhappy  dril  strife. 

We  insert,  wHh  pleasorc,  tiie  followisg 
sireolar  from  the  ladies  of  Nashville^  Ten- 
nessee, inaognrating  soother  and  nobto 
charity: 

Linns,— Ton  win  pleaae  permit  me  to  csD 
your  attention  to  the  organtoation  and  oMeflt 
of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  Tennessee.  Ta^ 
are  many  Confederate  soldiers  who  have  leit 
their  limbs  during  the  toto  war,  whose  anfor- 
tmato  condition  appeato  to  the  benevetoat 
senUment  of  oar  State,  and  It  only  needs  tbst 
this  sentiment  may  be  united  In  Ito  effort  to 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  it  Wetinra- 
tors  Invito  your  assistauce  by  organtxlBSS 
Branch  Society.  It  to  deemed  advisable  tost 
the  different  religloas  denominations  slian  be 
represented  in  yow  Board  of  Managers,  sad 
that  your  ofllcers  be  a  Vice-Preeident,  Beoe- 
tary  and  Trensnrer.  It  to  desired  Ast  jv^ 
engage  and  have  In  regotor  rehearsal  all  ths 
amateur  talent  within  your  reach,  for  a  Ooa- 
cert  and  Tableadz.  Mr.  Green  Morrom  wffl 
travel  throagh  the  fltote,  aad  sapefiiitead 
these  entert^nments.  Tour  Society  will  be 
expected  to  co-operate  with  and  give  bin  su 
the  asstotanos  he  mar  reqoirs.  Vheobjertoi 
thto  noble  work  haaMen  approved  by  m4^ 
Qenersl  Thomas.  We  are  sure  the  appeal  «• 
make  to  the  Christian  benevolenee  of  ^n* 
ne«see  .will  be  cordially  responded  ta  Tea 
wUl  report  to  ths  State  deetoty  at  your  esrM 
convenience.  Mrs.  Fsuoia  O.  Poena,  iVen, 
as  Cedar  Street. 

Mra.  Thomas  li  Miwau..  8Mt«tmy. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  Missiisippit 
snd  we  hope  win  be  adopted  tbrougnoot 
the  Sonth,  to  organiie  J/utorioal  Saittitt 
to  preserve  the  aiemorials  of  the  recent 
sanguinary  struggle.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  writes  ss  follows  upon  the  sab- 
ject:  Bxnoinrvs  Omcnt   _ 

Jackbok,  Miss.,  ret.  S,  ISM. 
Col.  J.  L.  Power,  Supt  of  Army  Becords: 

Sim,— Tour  suggestion  recoaunendlng  Hit* 
torlcal  SodetlesTn  each  conntv  in  Uie  Ststs 
must  meet  the  cordial  approDatioo  of  ths 

^iCe  actors  in  the  grsat  trage4y  ef  the  Be- 
volution  are  tost  passing  away,  and  moeb  vala- 
sble  Information  muat  be  lost  by  delay.  Oss 
side  of  the  story  baa  been  written— troth  oss 
been  hushed  by  the  dumb  etoqnenee  of  nam- 
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ben.  and  in  the  flush  of  BoooeM»  the  worlds 
Terdict  U  rendered  against  the  Sonth  and  her 
people.  Through  the  labors  of  these  Socletiea, 
aorable  records  In  the  ft>rm  at  map8»  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  morements  and  connter 
moyemonts  of  both  armlee^minate  details  of 
battles,  skirmishes,  robberies,  conflagrations 
and  randalism—together  with  the  heroic  part 
acted  bj  onr  braye  people,  will  be  transmitted 
to  poBterity.  to  whom  we  appeal  for  the  rln- 
dicatlon  of  the  trath  of  history  and  the  reeti- 
tade  of  our  cause. 
Very  respectfolly,  your  oVt  serrant, 
Bsvj.  G.  HuMPBaBTB,  Ooo,  qf  Nis9*.mippL 

The  following  beautiful  lines  are  the 
production  of  Wm.  Gilmore  Simmak 
They  giro  expreasion  to  the  tadneas 
which  reiKDB  over  the  Southern  heart  in 
Tiew  of  all  that  our  people  have  Buffered 
and  all  that  we  have  lost.  We  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  a  brighter  day  in 
reserve  for  the  South,  and  with  that 
hope  cheer  ourselvea  and  others.  A 
kindlier  and  gentler  rule  will  be  aobsti- 
tuted  for  tbe  harsh  one  which  a  radical 
and  violent  policy  dictates.  When  this 
shall  happen,  peace  and  prosperity  may 
again  smile  upon  our  land: 

THB  SOXTTH. 

Well  mav  we  sing  her  beauties, 

This  pleasant  land  of  ours. 
Her  sunny  smiles,  her  golden  frnltSi 

And  all  her  world  of  flowers; 
The  young  birds  of  her  forest  grores, 

The  bine  folds  of  her  sky, 
And  all  those  airs  of  gentleness 

That  never  seem  to  fly ; 
They  wind  aboot  onr  forms  at  noon, 

They  woo  us  in  the  shade, 
When  panting,  from  the  summer's  heats, 

We  seek  the  welcome  glade ; 
They  win  us  with  a  song  of  love, 

Tney  cheer  us  with  a  dream 
That  glide  our  passing  thoughts  of  Hfe 

As  sunlight  does  the  stream ; 
And  well  would  they  persuade  us  now, 

In  moments  all  too  dear, 
That,  though  our  hearts  may  sinfhl  be, 

We  have  our  Bden  here. 
Ah.  well  has  lavish  Nature, 

rrom  out  her  boondleas  store, 
Spread  wealth  of  loveliness  around. 

On  river,  rook  and  shore ; 
"So  sweeter  streams  than  oars  may  be— 

And  what  of  sannv  France  f 
She  boasts  no  fairer  fields  than  ours 

Within  her  matron  glance ; 
Our  skies  look  down  in  tenderness 

From  out  their  realms  of  blue. 
The  fitirest  of  Italian  cUmes 

May  claim  no  softer  hue ; 
And,  let  them  sing  of  fknits  of  Spain, 

And  let  them  boast  the  flowers. 
The  Moors*  own  culture— they  can  claim 

No  dearer  sweets  Uun  ours. 
Perchance  the  dark-haired  maiden 

Is  a  glory  in  your  eye. 
But  the  maidens  of  the  South  will  role 

When  all  the  rest  sre  nigh. 
And  Bene  naay  say  it  ia  bA  tme, 

The  burden  cf  my  lay, 
*Tl8  written  In  the  sight  of  aU 

In  ^wer  and  fruit  and  ray ; 


Look  on  the  scene  around  ns  now,       ..x 

And  say  if  sung  amiss. 
The  song  that  pictures  to  your  eye         < 

A  spot  so  lUr  as  this; 
Gay  spclngs  the  merry  mocking  bird  <. 

Aroond  the  oottage  pale,  ^ 

And,  scarcely  taught  by  hunter's  aim. 

The  rabbit  down  the  vale. 
Each  boon  of  kindly  Nature, 

Her  bvdat  her  bloom^  her  flowers, 
And,  mere  than  all,  the  maidens  £sir,   . 

That  fill  this  land  of  ours. 
Are  stlU  in  rich  perfeotien 

As  our  lathers  round  (hem  first  ;| 
But  our  sons  are  sentle  now  no  more, 

And  all  the  land  is  cursed. 
Wild  thoughts  are  in  our  bosoms, 

And  a  savage  discontent ;  Jt 

We  love  no  more  the  life  we  led. 

The  music,  nor  the  scent; 
The  merry  dance  delights  us  not. 

As  in  that  better  time. 
When  oft  in  happy  bands  wo  met,   , 

With  spirits  nke  our  dime. 
And  all  the  social  loveliness 

And  all  tiie  smile  is  gone, 
That  Unked^e  spiriu  of  our  yeuth. 

And  made^our  people  one. 
They  smile  no  more  together. 

As  in  thst  early  dav,  . 

Our  maidens  sigh  in  loneliness 

Who  once  were  always  gay ; 
And  though  onr  skies  are  Imc^t, 

And  our  sun  k>oks  down  as  then, 
Ah,  me  1  the  thought  is  sad  I  feel. 

We  shall  never  smile  again. 

The  South  is  rapidly  re-establisbinff 
her  manufactures,  and  she  has  gained 
greet  experience  during  four  years  of 
war,  when  all  of  her  capacities  in  this 
respect  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  The 
At^l%uUL  CknmicU  says : 

One  of  the  most  extensive  manufitctnrlng 
estabUshments  ever  projected  in  the  South  is 
now  under  constmcuon  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  nine  miles  f^om  Anjgnsta.  This  en- 
terorlse  Is  known  as  the  Kalmia  Mills,  and 
will  consist,  when  completed,  of  a  cotton  fko- 
torr.  one  paper  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
wrletng  pi^>er.  and  one  for  the  manufhcture  of 
news  and  book  paper,  llie  Charleston  J^etos, 
alluding  to  this  Company,  states  that  the  ma- 
ehinery  is  all  imported,  having  boen  ordered 
by  the  President  of  the  Company,  while  In 
Europe  last  year,  and  consists,  in  the  cotton 
fkctory  of  ten  thousand  self-acting  mule-spln- 
dles  for  flUTne,  and  five  hundred  looms.  Th^ 
Company  will  also  Introduce  approved  bleach- 
ing machinerv  adapted  to  the  finer  grades  of 
lonff  cloth,  print  goods  and  shirting,  of  which 
their  mannfactare  will  chieflv  conaist  Thcdr 
paper  machinery  Till  comprise,  in  the  letter- 
uiill,  a  forty-two  inch  machine;  and  in  the 
news  mill,  an  eighty-four  inch  Fourdrinier 
madiine.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  half 
a  milUon  of  dollsn,  with  tbe  privilege  charter 
of  increastng  it  to  two  milliona 

It  ia  the  Intention  of  the  Company  to  em- 
ploy white  operatives,  and  they  will  dblefly  be 
selected  flrom  the  vidnity.  It  will  afford  em- 
plovment  for  several  hundred  hands,  in  the 
different  departments;  and  though  owned 
and  controlled  chiefly  by  the  capital  of  a 
neighboring  dty,  it  will  confer  material  advan- 
tage upon  the  Indostrial  dasses  of  our  dty  and 
vidnity.  
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The  following  sUtemeDt  shows  the 
smount  paid  bj  the  seversl  States  usmed, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  jear  ending 
December  SUt,  18A5.  upon  (heir  quotas 
of  the  direct  tax  leriea  by  act  of  Con- 
gress August  6th,  1861. 

Tennessee #80.000 

North  CuroUna 85«986 

Loaisians SU,000 

Total $105,986 

The  following-named  States  are  the 
only  ones  who  hare  not  ret  paid  some- 
thing towards  the  liquidation  of  their 
direct  tax  accounts  with  the  General 
GoTemmeot : 

Quota. 

Geonrta $684,867  38 

Alabnraa 629,818  88 

Mississippi '4ia,U84  66 

Texas 864,lu6  66 

Total $1^1,871  98 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  States 
named  below  have  paid  over  to  the  Goy- 
emment  on  account  the  following  sums : 

Paid  in.  <>inta. 

South  Carolina. . .  4il8i756  17        $$$1,570  66 

TireiDta 171,4dO  27  $87,660  66 

Florida 4a6U0  81  n.528  66 

Arkansas 8a,165  88  MU8B6  00 

Louisiana $80,000  00  886,8S6  00 

Tennessee 10a278  00  669,493  00 

North  Carolina....    85,986  00  6764$4  48 

ToUl  $868,100  67      $8,878,100  40 

Add  amounts  due  by  Qeoivia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Texas..  I,88t871  98 

Total  amount  due  the  Oor^ent.  .$6^164,981  88 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  appeals 
with  much  force  to  Congress  for  aid  in 
deepening  the  channels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Miasii'Hppit  and  says  that  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  expended 
each  vear  would  effect  the  purpose  entire- 
ly.   It  adds  tbat~ 

All  the  schemes  which  rest  upon  the  theory 
that  the  bar  <>f  the  Mississippi  is  formed  by 
the  di-posits  of  sediment,  and  may  be  swei^t 
away  by  on  Increase  of  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent, have  fkiled  and  will  always  blL  These 
bars  are  composed  of  tough,  tenacious  blue 
clay,  and  are  thrown  up  hy  some  mysterious 
subterranean  or  submarine  Influence,  and  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  some  pruoesa  of  digging, 
blusting,  plowing  or  dredging,  and  this  work 
must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  there  are  bars. 

General  Early  has  written  m  letter  to 
frieoda.  in  which  be  gives  a  moat  discour- 
agiug  view  of  the  chances  of  Amerioao 
colonists  in  Mexico.  He  advises  no  one 
to  take  wife  and  children  without  making 
previous  arrangements  in  the  country, 
and  adds : 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  getting  lands  to  proovre  labor  ta 

8nt  them  in  a  state  of  cnlUvaiion,  as  the  na^ 
ve  population  cannot  be  relied  on  for  that 
purp^iee.     All  idea   of  procuring  assistance 


tnm  the  Qoremment  OMist  be  aband<med  by 
these  WHO  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  conntry. 
On  the  railroad  which  Ts  betna  construct»d 
Arom  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  practi- 
cal and  experienoed  fengineera,  contractors  and 
meehaniea  may  find  employment,  hot  other- 
wiae  Terr  few  positions  are  open  tu  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  cultivate  the  soil  Physlciaos 
who  can  speak  the  language,  can  get  permia- 
sion  to  practice  their  professions,  but  beyond 
this  there  Is  no  opening  whatever  for  any  of 
the  learned  profession. 

We  refer  in  another  place  to  the  pro- 
posed compromise  offered  by  the  bond- 
Doldera  for  the  acoeptanoe  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Aetr  OrUans,  Jackwn  and 
Great  Northern  Railtoad.  Subsequently 
we  have  seen  and  conversed  with  General 
Beauregard,  President  of  the  Road,  who 
is  on  his  way  to  Europe  to  negotiate  with 
the  bondholders^  and  who  placed  in  our 
bands  the  following  preamble  and  resoln- 
tions  which  were  lately  adopted  : 

1Fi%er«4ia,€ertaln  parties  holding  an  Incon- 
siderable amount  of^  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Company,  inspired  by  mo- 
tives which  we  are  forced  to  cujisider  as  more 
sinister  than  generous  or  patriotic,  hav«  re- 
cently Instituted  a  snit  in  the  United  Sutes 
Circnit  Court  for  this  District,  against  this 
Gompaay,  and  applied  for  the  appointment,  of 
a  receiver  to  take  diarge  of  and  manage  the 
property,  and  pray  also  for  an  order  of  the 
Court  to  sell  tnat  portion  oit  the  Road  em- 
braced In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  aU  its 
rights,  appurtenances  and  fhmchiseB ;  and 

IFAeraae,  The  same  partiee,  in  nroeecutloB 
<^  their  designa,  have  recently  submitted  to 
the  bondholden,  shareholders  a  d  general 
creditors  of  the  Company,  a  plan  of  reorgan- 
ization under  a  new  name  and  a  totally  new 
administration,  which,  however  specious  and 
attractive  In  appearance,  would,  in  our  judg- 
ment. If  adopted,  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  except  Its  authors  and 
pri)ve  destructive  to  the  value  and  uaefiilnesa 
of  this  important  public  work ;  and 

Whereae^  Under  the  circumstances,  we  deem 
It  our  doty  to  the  bondholders,  shareholders 
and  other  creditors  of  the  Road  to  present  to 
them  a  candid  and  well-considered  statement 
of  our  views  on  both  of  the  movements  or 
propositions  above  referred  to :  therefore  be  it 

1.  Beeotved^  unanimously,  Tha(  the  defkult 
In  the  payment  of  the  interest  coupons  of  the 
first  mortgage  bond^  which  has  unfortunately 
occurred  in  the  last  Ave  years,  and  the  delay 
in  the  liquidation  of  other  claims  acainst  this 
Company,  embraced  under  the  schedule  of  its 
flo^^ng  debt,  was  occasioned  by  no  misman- 
agement of  the  affUrs  of  this  Company  or  In- 
difference to  Ita  plighted  fklth ;  but  were  the 
results  of  a  great  naiioaal  calumlty  which  we 
were  powerless  to  avert,  and  the  disastroua 
effects  of  which  extended  to  every  State,  cor- 
poration, aMoclatlon  and  Individiial  In  the 
Southern  States,  causing  a  general  destruction 
of  property,  resources  and  business,  and  en- 
tailing upon  States,  as  well  as  the  most  solvent 
and  prudently  managed  e<«porations,  foilnre 
in  the  performance  of  eagagemenu  eoulracted 
anterior  to  the  war,  the  ftalflllment  of  which 
would  have  been  certain  and  easy  had  onr 
countty  been  blessed  with  peace. 
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r  9.  S^solved.  That  In  the  present  flnuidsl 
condition  of  tots  CeapMiy,  and  after  a  oarefol 
examination  of  its  alfalra,  we  see  no  reason  Xo 
donbt  Its  aMIftf  to  dischat^ge  eTerr  dollar  of 
its  indebtedaeet,  If  ito  creditors  will  extend  to 
us  a  reasonable  shaie  of  cosAdenee  and  tedal- 
gence.  Trom  a  c<Hiditioo  of  geneial  m«ek  aad 
paralysis  in  Jane,  18(15,  at  which  time  it  was 
returned  by  the  military  anthoriUes  to  its  le- 
gitimate custodians,  the  road  has,  with  large 
outlay  certainly,  but  yet  with  great  eiior^, 
skill  and  economy  been  relertd  by  the  lace 
Board  tean  efBoieney  equal  to  all  the  demands 
of  through  and  kwal  traffic.  lu  receipts  have 
steadily  Increased  from  $26,000  per  month  in 
July,  IMS,  to  (150,000  per  month  at  the  cloee 
of  the  year.  Its  earnings  for  the  four  past 
months  of  the  current  rear,  show  an  anregate 
of  over  $500,000,  or  $125,000  per  montt,  with 
fkir  prospects  of  a  remunerative  business, 
even  for  the  apmoaohing  summer  months. 

8.  Betoltea^  That  this  Board  hereby  pledge 
themselves  to  the  Bondholders  and  general 
creditors  of  the  Road  to  use  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  administration  of  its  alBUrs,  to 
"promote  Its  effidency  and  increase  Its  income 
ty  eveiy  legitimate  means  and  to  apply  scru- 
pulously all  its  net  earnings  to  the  payment  of 
iu  outstanding  obligations,  at  the  earliest  prae- 
tlcable  day. 
4.  Bisottedy  That  we  approve  fhlly  of  the 
>lan  suggested  In  the  report  of  the  Finance 
/ommittee  to  make  a  weekly  deposit  of  funds 
in  bank,  to  be  set  aside  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment o(  the  coupons  IhlllBg  due  1st  January, 
1B67 ;  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  sanction 
any  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Bondholders  for  the  fkiture 
payment  of  the  overdue  coupons,  which  they 
maymntnallysgree^pon.  JL6.0aAMLm^J3$c. 

Since  the  appnarmnce  of  the  last  number 
of  the  Rbviiw,  the  editor  has  visited  Cin- 
ciMKATi,  as  one  of  m  Committee  from 
Nashville  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  importance  of  a  dirtct  rail- 
road eommumcaUon  httwem  Ou  hoo  cUieM. 
The  account  of  tbia  trip  and  of  all  the  in- 
teresting circumstancea  connected  with  it 
must  be  deferred  to  onr  next  issue.  We 
can  only  now  present  the  main  features 
of  the  scheme  as  prepared  for  the  Noah- 
ville  Banner^  reserving  the  statistics, 
maps,  Ac,  for  the  full  report ; 

Nashvills  desires  the  most  direct  roots 
of  railwav  communication  with  the  East; 
and  Cincinnati  for  many  years  has  felt  the 
need  of  a  direct  Sonthern  line  of  travel  to 
the  Gulf.  There  ia  no  route  which  pre- 
sents so  many  advanUges  to  the  Cincin- 
nati people,  as  the  route  through  Nash- 
ville. A  road  has  alreadv  been  constructed 
from  Cincinnsti  to  Danville,  Ky.,  via 
Lexington.  At  Lexington  the  Covington 
and  Lexington  road  connects  with  the 
Maysville  and  Lexington  which  runs  to 
lianville,  in  a  direction,  wbieb,  if  oon- 
tinued  on  the  maj),.  would  lead  directlj  to 
New  Orleans,  via  Nashville.  It  is  the 
cheapest  Sontbsra  route  for  Cincinnati, 
fVom  the  fact  that  there  are  but  140  miles 
to  be  constructed  from  Danville  to  Nash- 
ville,   through    a    oomparativelj  level 


conotrj,  and  nndoubtedl/  the  richest  as 
well  as  most  productive  section  in  Ameri- 
ca. JC  would  be  the  best  paying  route, 
fk-om  the  fact;  that  Nashville,  with  her 
numerous  railway  connections,  south, 
east  and  west,  would  bring  to  it  a  vast 
amount  of  travel  and  freight  it  would  not 
receive  from  any  other  contemplated 
route.  The  road  from  Nashville  directly 
south  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  the  Tennessee, 
is  now  in  complete  running-  order,  and 
one  of  the  best  paying  roada  that  centres  • 
at  Nashville. 

The  Pensacola  ro^— chartered  as  "  the 
Alabama  Central  Railroad"— starts  at 
Decatur,  Ala.,  and  terminates  at  Mont' 
gomery,  Ala.,  where  it  intersects  with 
the  road  thence  to  Pensacola,  which  is 
finished  and  in  use.  The  length  of  the 
road  (very  nearly  an  air  line,  and  very 
nearly  due  south  and  north)  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  of  which  about 
one  hundred  miles  is  graded,  and  that 
portion  lying  between  the  Lime  Kiln 
(where  it  erosses  the  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama River  Railroad)  and  the  Cahawba 
river,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  is 
finished  and  is  in  u^e.  Besides  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Company,  the  State  of 
Alabama  made  a  free  donation  or  bonus 
of  $6(K>,000,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be 
paid  until  the  road  is  completed,  when 
the  principal  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
road.  Besides  this,  the  United  States 
granted  to  the  State  of  Alabama  upwards 
of  400,000  acres  of  land  lying  along  the 
road  in  alternate  sections,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  running  back  six  miles  on  each 
side  of  it  Mr.  Frank  Gilmer,  of  Mont- 
gomery, is  the  President  of  the  road. 

The  Mobile  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road intersects  the  Alabama  and  Florida 
Road  at  Pollard,  from  which  point  to 
Pensacola  is  about  forty  miles,  and  to 
Mobile  fifty  or  sixty  miles.'  The  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama  Railroad  ^which  is 
crossed  by  the  Alabama  Central  at  Lime 
Kiln)  reaches  from  Selma  to  Blue  Moun- 
tain or  Jacksonville.  By  the  last  road. 
Selma,  Meridian,  Jackson,  Miss.,  ana 
Vioksbnrg  are  reached.     At  the  latter 

Slace  it  meets  the  road  being  made  to 
breveport,  Louisiana,  a  portion  of  which 
(how  much  we  do  not  know)  is  now  finish- 
ed to  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

The  Northeastern  and  Southwestern 
Railroad  from  Meridian  via  Tuscaloosa 
intersects  with  the  Central  Alabama  road 
at  BIyton,  Ala.  The  half  of  this  North- 
eastern and  Southwestern  road  is  already 
graded.  This  Northeastern  and  South- 
western road  to  Meridian  and  thence  to 
Jackson  makes  tkfi  shortest  projected 
line  from  Nashville  to  New  (Orleans— 
taking  the  New  Orleana  and  Jackson 
road  at  Jackson. 

We  lay  these  facts  before  our  Cincin- 
nati friends,  and  earnestly  ask  their  in- 
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▼estigatioii  of  this  route.  A  few  momenU' 
study  of  the  railroad  maps  will  satinfy 
ihem  that  NaabTille  ii  anqaestioDably  in 
their  directest  and  shortest  roDte  to  the 
South,  to  Bay  nothiog  of  the  fact  that 
NasDTille  can  make  a  hearier  subscription 
to  the  road  than  can  be  obtained  else- 
where in  the  route  of  any  other  com- 
munitjy  outside  of  CincinnatL 

We  acknowledge  our  indeblediieM  to 

Oharles  C.  Whittlesey,  of  St.  Ltfuis,  for  a 

•  copy  of  his  able  and  searching  argument 

rn  the  rights  of  praetisina  lam^trt  m 
Suweme  Oowi  of  tk$  United  StaUt, 
and  will  endeavor  in  our  next  to  make 
some  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  oar  read- 
ers. 

Mr.  Lysander  Speoner,  of  B6stoti,  who 
sends  us  his  pamphlet  upon  Bankin{^^ 
will  also  reoetve  our  thanks -and  promisee 
of  future  attention. 

fOS  ftALK— A  T«ry  flue  estate  sitaated 
on  the  Jackson  Bailroad*  In  the  parish  of  St. 
Helena  84  miles  fh»m  New  Orleans,  betveaa 
Oamp  Moore  Station  and  Osyka.  It  oonslata 
of  698  acroa,  more  or  less,  conialnod  between 
parallel  lioea,  mnning  to  Tangipahoa  rlyer 
which  is  Its  front  boanoary.  Another  beautl  • 
fal  aad  plotaresqne  stream,  called  Terry^s 
Creek,  with  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  rans 
through  the  land  dose  by  the  hoase,  and 
afTords  an  opportnnMy  for  dellghtftal  batbs. 
The  fishing  is  ezoellent  In  both  streams,  and 
in  other  water  courses  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity. Game  is  euperabandant,  and  good 
society  dose  at  hand.  The  land  is  covered 
with  a  magnificent  forest  of  magnolias,  oaks, 
beech  trees,  poplars,  holliea,ete;  Eighty  acres 
are  ready  for  caltivatlon,  aad  woukl  easily 
produce  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  aero.  There 
are  few  pines  on  the  place,  bat  as  it  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  pine  bearing  and  vnfertile 
lands,  it  is  as  healthy  a  spot  as  san  be  fbnnd 
anywhere.  It  is  like  an  Arabian  oasis  in  the 
desert 

This  is  indeed  a  rem$rkable  place,  which 
combines  onUmited  water  power,  fertility  oi 
soil  and  magnificence  of  timbtr,  in  the  imme- 
diate vidnity  of  sach  a  market  as  New  Or- 
leans, which  can  be  reached  in  four  hours. 

The  House  and  other  estabHshments  are 
elegant,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  superb 
Saglish  park.  In  one  word,  there  are  tow 
places  in  Louisiana  which  might  be  made  more 
prodnctiTe  and  more  beautlfuL  The  place  is 
two  hnndred  feet  above  the  level  of  liew  Or- 
leans, the  water  is  of  the  purest,  and  there  are 
no  mosqultoea  The  nights  are  deilghtfnlly  cool. 

No  one  having  cash  in  hand  and  wishing  to 
coltivate  cotton,  to  establish  saw  mills,  or 
wood  jrards,  or  erect  fisetories,  sBd  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  rsrioos  delights  of  a  nrincdy 
residence  In  a  localUy  as  firee  from  disease  aa 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  resist 
the  temptation  of  buying,  on  examining  the 
resources  of  this  nnoommon  piece  of  property. 

Competent  judges  have  declared  that  there 
is  on  it  a  suffldeat  quantity  of  the  finest  white 
oaks  to  make  milltons  of  staves.  The  holly, 
poplar  and  beech  are  abundant,  and  wonld 
find  a  ready  market  in  New  Orleans,  being  la 
great  demand  by  cabinet  makers.  Address, 
Da  Bcrw's  Ritxkw,  Nashville,  Tean. 
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ERICSSON'S  CALORIC   ENGINES 

Of  GREATLY  IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION, 
SAFETY,  EFFICIEHCY,  ECONOMY  &  DUEABIUTY, 

utiequalied;  Ibey  toe  tlci  Water,  require  tlO  EniBTliiecr,  ^u  oyt  nUa 

llitj  rat«a  of  Itisu ranee;  are  t'urUUe  nnd  occupy  but  I i tile  Ppnce, 

Ten  years  of  prnettL^Jil  working  by  lh«  tbouj«*n<l»  of  Uie»«  Engine*  in  use, 
Im^^e  Jenmn^truied  beyond  cavil  tbeir  aupflriorlty  where  Uaa  tban  ten  bora* 
p^wer  b  reqiiin^d- 

Portable  and  Siaitanarjr,  bigh  and  low  prw^iure  Stentn  En- 
gines (tbe  udtfbroted  ChtrtK  Bao.*»  make)  from  4  horse  power  upward. 
Glist  nnd  «iia%v-ltlllls.  Futni^  <»f  e^ary  descHptUti.  CottoH  C^lnSt 
ileam  §awlais  Macliiaes* 

AIE-PUMPS,   SHA?TIIfO.   HANGEES,   PtTLLEYS, 
GEAEIHO,  &c. 

Order*  prutnplly  fiJIed  f^'r  nnyltiad  of  Macblnery. 
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F^'K  ivr 


MOIUM   PAHS 


pisTaufiits 


JAMES    A.   EOBINSON, 
164  Buane  St.^  cor.  Hudson,  New  York, 

Consulting   Engineer 

MACHINIST 
Offler:  Old  SKp,  IVew  Fork. 


Wlien  tliB  Snba<:nber  is  intrusted  wilb 
the  pMrebtt.«o  of  I'luntalion,  Fiiettfrv*  or 
Rnilroad  ^nppMci^,  tbei"  ure  furnished  ill 
^|t  per  eeti!:.  iid\iiiii:t?  on  Alunuracttirern" 
prJce-^*  — ^ 

Shw  MlMft,  t'ninjn  filfia,  ^«\<A*t  ^crew  Onttnn 
Pri?M  nn&  I  oiiipfv*.*  htr  Knnd  of  Uofter*  Udd')! 
Pjit^nt  JiHEaf  Mtttd  Utr  CatUi  orl*ti?nm  s  "^uupir 
Tmlri^   fftr   Firr*    or    Sle^iti,      fttUV*    Piittiit 

I*Liiii|i)i>^  Hfyi  T>r4lnliiR  MAchVriery  rof  Mlntjt, 

■Delude"  I'uitip  rL^qtUreft  nn  pJickn^i^for^lrHlQ^ 
Af^e  ptirtHt!i  !»--'*  Med  rill  af  Amerlonn  tnitUut^.'" 
Relfft  Piitcnt  Steam  S^^iftnr  TniuwiOi  M«ehjin- 
leal  SlUmis«r»  lo  tftve  Jiiibi^r 

KetA'O  Rum  nr  Alcohol  fJbUUfry — Amerlcmi 
tnatitute  MicJ^il;  aU  faLnilB  ofSlUtf  «Dil  At>pkr- 
Rfui  fftr  Kum,  Turp^qtlne  itml  Otl',  Vncuum 
P«L5  nod  1*11  mia«^  for  &u^nr,  Dyo  ^tulTs,  ilJlk, 

J.  Wl  ATT  UEID, 

Fly  7  Old  Slip^  mw  York, 
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A  full  M.vircmt'rn  Ar  ttii-fti*  InMrnm^-PlJU  v.lildi  hntM  btM'n  woM  innwii  Iti  : 
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